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U.S.    ECONOMIC    OPPORTUNITIES    AND    BAR- 
RIERS IN  ASIA  AND  THE  PACIFIC— PART  1 


THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  2,  1995 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  International  Relations, 
Subcommittee  on  International  Economic  Policy  and 
Trade,  and  Subcommittee  on  Asia  and  the  Pacific, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittees  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  2:02  p.m.  in  room 
2200,  Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Doug  Bereuter  [chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Asia  and  the  Pacific]  presiding. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  I  would  like  to  call  this  joint  hearing  to  order. 

I  am  Congressman  Doug  Bereuter.  I  chair  the  Asia  and  Pacific 
Subcommittee,  and  I  am  very  pleased  to  be  sharing  this  hearing 
jointly  today  with  Chairman  Toby  Roth  of  Wisconsin,  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  International  Economic  Policy  and  Trade  Subcommit- 
tee. We  have  two  excellent  panels  before  us  with  good  panelists  on 
both,  and  we  are  looking  forward  very  much  to  the  testimony  that 
they  will  deliver. 

I  apologize  to  those  people  here  in  attendance  that  we  don't  have 
a  larger  room.  It  simply  was  not  available  because  of  conflicts 
today  with  the  full  committee's  activities. 

Today's  hearing  marks  the  first  public  meeting  of  the  Asia  and 
Pacific  Subcommittee  of  the  104th  Congress,  and  it  is  appropriate, 
I  think,  that  the  first  hearing  is  a  ioint  subcommittee  hearing  with 
the  Subcommittee  on  International  Economic  Policy  and  Trade.  As 
the  chairman  of  that  subcommittee  and  a  current  member  of  Chair- 
man Roth's  subcommittee  as  well,  I  would  like  to  thank  Chairman 
Roth  for  his  cooperation  in  scheduling  this  joint  session. 

The  Chair  would  initially  like  to  express  his  pleasure  in  leading 
the  Asia  and  Pacific  Subcommittee  for  the  104th  Congress  since 
this  is  the  first  time  I  have  done  this  in  some  16-plus  years.  When 
we  have  our  next  subcommittee  hearing,  when  the  subcommittee  is 
not  meeting  jointly,  I  would  explain  not  only  in  some  detail  my  ob- 
jectives for  the  Asia  and  Pacific  Subcommittee  but  comment  specifi- 
cally on  the  very  positive  feeling  I  have  with  serving  with  Mr.  Ber- 
man  and  the  members  of  the  Democrat  and  Republican  members 
of  the  subcommittee.  I  am  equally  positive  about  the  expectations 
for  our  ability  to  work  well  together.  I  defer  on  making  those  spe- 
cific comments  about  my  objectives  which  I  had  prepared  for  a  pre- 
vious hearing  which  was  canceled  and  about  my  colleague,  Mr.  Ber- 
man,  and  others  until  we  move  to  a  single  hearing  and  away  from 
a  joint  hearing. 

(1) 


For  the  Asia  and  Pacific  Subcommittee,  the  hearing  marks  the 
first  in  a  series  of  broad  oversight  hearings  or  joint  hearings  with 
the  lEPT  which  were  designed  to  lay  the  framework  or  foundation 
for  more  specific  hearings  targeted  at  key  regional  issues  that  will 
be  held  at  a  later  date.  Future  hearings  in  this  series  will  bring 
Administration  and  private  witnesses  to  discuss  overall  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  and  geostrategic  interests  in  the  region,  human  rights, 
and  democracy  policy  toward  Asia  and  the  Pacific  Rim,  and  the  role 
of  humanitarian  and  development  aid  in  our  relations  with  the  re- 
gion. 

By  proceeding  in  this  manner,  this  systematic  fashion,  the  Chair 
hopes  to  begin  this  kind  of  basic  examination  of  the  underpinnings 
and  important  details  of  U.S.  policy  in  the  region  and  thus  launch 
the  subcommittee's  efforts  to  advance  American  foreign  policy  ob- 
jectives and  to  conduct  appropriate  oversight  in  a  bipartisan  and 
constructive  manner. 

Today,  as  I  mentioned,  we  have  two  distinguished  panels  to  help 
us  in  overviewing  the  U.S.  trade  and  investment  opportunities  in 
the  Asia/Pacific  region.  Many  crucial  and  timely  issues,  such  as  the 
China-U.S.  intellectual  property  rights  dispute  and  the  U.S. -Japan 
auto  parts  negotiations,  are  currently  being  negotiated. 

We  are  especially  pleased  that  Ambassador  Charlene  Barshefsky, 
Deputy  U.S.  Trade  Representative,  and  the  Honorable  Jeffrey 
Garten,  Undersecretary  of  International  Trade  at  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  have  agreed  to  take  time  out  of  their  very  busy 
schedule  to  testify  before  the  joint  hearings.  I  know  Ambassador 
Barshefsky  is  appearing  today  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, but  I  think  that  we  will  have  no  timing  problem  in  that  re- 
spect. 

The  second  panel  includes  Dr.  Clyde  Presto witz,  Jr.,  president  of 
the  Economic  Strategy  Institute,  and  the  Honorable  Franklin 
Lavin,  executive  director  of  the  Asia  Pacific  Policy  Center,  to  give 
us  their  overall  assessments  and  recommendations  on  U.S.  trade 
and  economic  policy  in  the  region. 

Before  we  begin  hearing  from  our  witnesses,  however,  let  me 
turn  next  to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  the  chair 
of  the  International  Economic  Policy  and  Trade  Subcommittee,  and 
ask  if  he  has  any  opening  remarks  for  this  hearing. 

Mr.  Roth.  Yes,  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Let  me  join  you  in 
welcoming  our  witnesses  today,  and  I  am  delighted  to  be  here  at 
this  first  hearing,  and  I  also  want  you  to  know  how  much  I  appre- 
ciate you  not  only  chairing  this  subcommittee  but  serving  on  our 
Economic  Policy  and  Trade  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Roth.  I  want  to  say  a  word  if  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  can 
vouch  for  Mr.  Gejdenson  as  being  just  an  outstanding  person  on 
this  subcommittee.  I  have  watched  him,  and  he  is  super.  And  also 
I  must  say  that  Mr.  Berman  is  going  to  do  a  super  job  on  this  sub- 
committee. Now  I  am  a  brave  man  but  not  a  rash  man,  so  I  don't 
know  what  to  say  about  Mr.  Ackerman,  but  I  am  glad  to  see  him 
here  too. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Ackerman.  I  am  not  going  to  call  for  a  question  either. 


Mr.  Roth.  Let  me  say  that  no  region  is  more  important  than 
Asia  to  our  economic  future,  and  the  Asian  market  bought  30  per- 
cent of  our  $450  bilHon  in  exports  last  year,  so  this  is  an  extremely 
important  area  and  a  growing  area  of  the  world,  so  we  are  very 
much  interested  in  it,  and  that  is  why  I  am  looking  forward  to  this 
hearing  today. 

But  those  same  countries  produce  some  40  percent  of  the  $600 
billion  in  goods  that  America  imported  in  1994,  and  this  means 
that  Asia  accounted  for  some  80  percent  of  our  $150  billion  mer- 
chandise trade  deficit  last  year,  and  that  is  a  big  problem  for  us. 

The  problem  is  not  just  Japan,  although  that  is  our  biggest  weak 
point,  but  in  fact  there  are  only  two  Asian  countries  that  have  a 
trade  surplus  with  us.  One  is  Australia,  and  Hong  Kong,  and  these 
are  among  our  smaller  trading  partners.  Simply  put,  the  Asian 
market  is  crucial  to  any  real  improvement  in  our  trade  balance, 
and  fortunately  there  are  tremendous  opportunities  in  Asia  for  the 
future. 

Asia  has  the  fastest  growing  economies  in  the  world,  and  their 
demand  is  already  exploding  our  power  generation,  environmental 
protection,  telecommunications,  and  financial  services.  These  are 
areas  where  American  companies  are  the  best  in  the  world,  and 
that  means  that  we  have  a  real  chance  to  turn  around  our  trade 
balance  if  we  make  the  right  moves  now  to  expand  those  markets. 
That  is  as  I  see  it. 

Now  our  witnesses  today  are  key  players  in  the  U.S.-Asia  trade 
relations,  and  I  look  forward  to  their  expert  testimony  so  that  we 
can  structure  the  right  legislation,  if  that  is  what  is  needed,  on 
Capitol  Hill  so  that  we  can  nave  a  good  balance  of  trade  and  a  good 
working  relationship  with  these  countries  that  are  so  important  to 
us. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you,  Chairman  Roth. 

As  I  mentioned  perhaps  before  you  arrived,  Mr.  Berman,  I  am 
deferring  a  number  of  comments  about  the  Asia  Pacific  Subcommit- 
tee until  we  have  our  first  hearing  alone,  but  my  remarks  for  you 
will  be  more  extensive  at  that  time.  I  just  want  to  say  that  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  you  on  our  agenda  for  the  104th  Congress 
because  I  have  great  respect  for  your  ability  and  we  have  had  a 
good  personal  relationship. 

But  I  would  now  turn  to  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Asia  and  Pacific  Subcommittee,  Mr.  Berman,  to  see  if  he  has  any 
comments  he  would  like  to  make  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Berman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  will 
similarly  defer  any  comments  other  than  about  the  Asia  Sub- 
committee and  other  than  to  say  that  I  do  look  forward  to  working 
with  you.  I  g^ess  I  would  have  preferred  that  our  roles  be  reversed, 
but  I  am  very  excited  about  what  we  might  do  on  the  subcommit- 
tee. 

Just  turning  to  the  subject  of  today's  hearing,  as  a  Californian 
I  have  a  particular  interest  in  our  economic  relationship  with  the 
region.  Thousands  of  jobs  in  my  State  depend  on  the  Asian  market. 
Those  jobs  are  in  some  of  the  most  high  wage,  high  growth  sectors 
of  the  economy.  At  the  same  time,  despite  a  tripling  of  our  exports 
to  Asia  in  the  last  decade,  our  trade  deficit  is  growing  even  faster, 


$125  billion  at  the  present  time,  in  1994,  and  over  80  percent  of 
our  total  U.S^lobal  merchandise  trade  deficit  is  with  that  region 
of  th,e  world.  The  Administration  has  not  only  recognized  the  prob- 
lem but  has  been  tough  and  vigorous  in  its  efforts  to  market  and 
promote  and  expand  U.S.  trade.  I  am  looking  forward  to  hearing 
from  Ambassador  Barshefsky  and  Undersecretary  Garten  on  these 
subjects. 

I  myself  supported  NAFTA  and  GATT  because,  in  my  view,  ap- 
propriately negotiated  free  trade  agreements  are  a  valuable  tool  in 
opening  up  markets,  and  I  am  looking  forward  to  discussing  the 
best  approaches  to  promoting  equitable  and  reciprocal  trade  in  Asia 
with  our  second  panel. 

At  the  same  time,  this  deals  generally  with  the  subject  of  Asia — 
I  don't  think  our  only  interest  in  this  region  is  trade.  I  don't  think 
that  at  all  times  our  trade  interest  should  subordinate  everything 
else,  whether  it  be  securities  issues  and  proliferation  issues  and 
human  rights  issues  and  democracy  promotion  issues,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  how  important,  in  fact,  trade  is  in  this  area,  and  it  has 
to  be  balanced  with  these  other  considerations. 

Also  let  me  just  apologize  in  advance  that  at  different  times  I 
may  be  running  out  of  the  subcommittee  to  cast  a  vote  in  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  where  we  are  marking  up  the  crime  bill,  and  I  am 
not  leaving  because  I'm  upset. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Roth.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  think  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Gejden- 
son  if  he  has  an  opening  statement. 

Mr.  Gejdenson.  Thank  you. 

Let  me  join  my  colleagues  in  saying  that  these  two  subcommit- 
tees, as  I  think  many  of  the  subcommittees  on  foreigfn  affairs,  are 
committees  that  have  worked  in  a  bipartisan  manner  in  the  past, 
and  I  am  confident  they  will  again  in  the  future.  The  coverage 
tends  to  be  on  the  incidents  when  there  are  explosions  on  the  com- 
mittee, but  in  reality  on  most  of  these  issues  there  is  a  very  broad 
coalition. 

The  areas  that  I  hope  our  witnesses  today  would  touch  on  and 
that  I  have  some  concern  about — obviously  we  have  made  some 
progress  in  the  new  GATT  treaty  on  intellectual  property,  but  there 
is  also  a  very  long  time  line  with  some  of  the  developing  countries 
on  achieving  real  intellectual  property  protection,  and  I  want  to  see 
where  we  are  going  to  accelerate  that  process. 

Last  year  we  held  a  hearing  where,  long  before  Jurassic  Park 
was  available  in  the  United  States,  not  onlv  did  we  have  an  incred- 
ibly excellent  quality  copy  when  you  played  it,  subtitled  in  Chinese; 
the  cover  was  just  extraordinary  artwork,  to  the  point  where  in  the 
lower  left-hand  corner  it  said  that,  "Illegal  reproduction  of  this 
product  is  a  violation  of  U.S.  law." 

So  it  is  hard  for  some  of  these  countries  to  claim  the  inability  to 
deal  with  such  complex  issues  if  their  societies  have  fig^jred  out 
how  to  duplicate  things  so  well. 

Obviously  licensing  of  high-technolo©'  items,  as  I  think  Mr.  Ber- 
man  referred  to,  is  an  area  where  we  nave  great  concerns  on  pro- 
liferation, but  even  this  Administration,  which  I  think  has  been 
terrific,  was  very  slow  to  move  on  high-speed  switches  that  AT&T 
was  trying  to  sell  to  China.  In  that  time,  the  Chinese  developed 


their  own  indigenous  capacity  and  bought  even  more  advanced 
switches  from  other  countries. 

I  think  the  overall  concern  I  have  especially  portrayed  with 
China,  in  the  United  States  we  have  been  very  sensitive  to  what 
appeared  to  be  at  times  a  MITI-driven  design  over  certain  manu- 
factured or  other  products  that  come  from  the  United  States  and 
elsewhere  in  the  world  to  take  over  domination  in  those  areas. 
There  is  the  famous  Hodai  case  on  machine  tools  where  it  seemed, 
in  a  very  clear  and  predatory  manner,  this  was  the  entry  to  take, 
to  start  and  then  take  over  the  machine  tool  industry. 

It  seems  to  me  one  of  the  fundamental  problems  in  dealing  with 
a  country  like  China,  their  unemployment  policy  is  their  manufac- 
turing policy,  and  that,  as  in  the  past  we  have  seen  them  take  over 
Asia  in  areas  like  textiles  and  others  which  we  saw  as  transition 
industries — at  least  some  people  did  in  this  country — they  are  get- 
ting close  to  the  point  where  they  can  pick  some  of  the  more  front 
end  technologies  which  are  our  future  as  well,  to  first  exploit  an 
incredibly  large  market,  a  billion  people,  and  then  move  to  domi- 
nate worldwide  and  subsidize  as  part  of  their  employment  pro- 
gram. 

So  those  are  issues  that  I  think  are  going  to  be  very  complex  for 
the  Congress  and  for  the  Administration,  and  I  look  forward  to 
hearing  from  the  witnesses  today. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Cxejdenson. 

Unless  there  is  objection  from  members  of  the  two  subcommittees 
meeting  jointly,  I  would  ask  that  the  other  members  defer  on  open- 
ing remarks  but  that  any  remarks  that  they  wish  to  submit  will 
be  made  a  part  of  the  record,  and  I  do  this  to  expedite  our  proce- 
dures. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Ackerman  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Now,  unless  there  is  some  preference  between 
the  two  witnesses,  I  would  call  first  upon  Ambassador  Barshefsky, 
the  Deputy  U.S.  Trade  Representative,  for  her  remarks. 

With  respect  to  both  witnesses,  if  you  have  formal  remarks,  they 
will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  in  their  entirety,  and  you  may 
summarize  or  proceed  as  you  wish. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  CHARLENE  BARSHEFSKY,  DEPUTY  U.S. 
TRADE  REPRESENTATIVE,  OFFICE  OF  THE  U.S.  TRADE  REP- 
RESENTATIVE 

Ms.  Barshefsky.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Chairman  Roth.  It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  appear  before  you  today. 

I  do  have  rather  extended  written  remarks  which  we  have  al- 
ready provided  to  the  subcommittees. 

As  you  know,  Messrs.  Chairmen  and  members  of  the  committees, 
expanded  trade  stimulates  exports  of  America's  most  productive  in- 
dustries. It  ensures  higher  rates  of  investment  and  stronger 
growth.  For  average  Americans  this  means  more  higher-paying 
jobs,  increased  family  purchasing  power,  and  increased  living 
standards.  Policies  to  reduce  trade  barriers  are  among  the  principal 
tools  available  to  Government  to  achieve  those  broad  domestic  eco- 
nomic objectives. 


I  am  very  proud  to  report  that  in  just  2  years  this  Administra- 
tion has  achieved  unparalleled  success  in  trade  agreements.  We 
have  reached  72  agreements  to  open  up  world  markets  to  U.S. 
goods,  services,  and  agriculture.  The  Administration  has  negotiated 
the  largest  free  trade  zone  in  the  world,  the  largest  multilateral 
trade  agreement  in  history,  38  bilateral  textile  agreements,  14 
agpreements  with  Japan,  an  agreement  covering  80  percent  of  global 
shipbuilding,  the  largest  procurement  agreement  in  history  with 
the  European  Union,  a  multilateral  aluminum  agreement,  agree- 
ments on  wheat  and  softwood  lumber  with  Canada,  12  bilateral  in- 
vestment treaties,  three  intellectual  property  ridits  agreements, 
and  an  agreement  with  the  nations  of  the  Asia/Pacific  region  to 
eliminate  Darriers  to  trade  in  that  area  by  the  year  2020,  and  an 
agn*eement  among  the  Nations  of  our  own  hemisphere  to  create  a 
free  trade  area  of  the  Americas  by  the  year  2005. 

The  Administration's  trade  objectives  and  the  aggressiveness 
with  which  it  has  pursued  those  objectives  are  particularly  relevant 
to  the  Asia/Pacific  region.  Projections  show  that  by  the  year  2000 
the  East  Asian  economies  will  form  the  largest  market  in  the 
world,  surpassing  Western  Europe  and  North  .Ajnerica. 

Even  today  the  re^on  is  vital  to  us,  as  you  have  pointed  out.  Our 
trade  across  the  Pacific  is  more  than  50  percent  greater  than  across 
the  Atlantic.  U.S.  merchandise  exports  to  Asia  nave  g^own  nearly 
60  percent  over  the  last  5  years.  Our  exports  to  Asia  support  2.5 
million  jobs  in  the  United  States.  Increasing  our  market  share  in 
Asia  by  1  percentage  point  would  add  300,000  jobs  to  the  American 
economy.  But  this  isn't  just  a  question  of  economics.  As  you  know, 
there  are  over  7  million  Americans  of  Asian  descent. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  committees, 
our  trade  with  Asia  is  badly  out  of  balance;  75  percent  of  this  coun- 
try's trade  deficit  is  with  the  Asian  economies,  and  well  over  half 
of  that  is  simply  Japan  and  China  alone.  It  is  vital  to  our  economic 
future  that  we  be  a  full  partner  in  the  growth  of  the  Asia/Pacific 
region  and  that  we  work  to  eliminate  barriers  to  trade  and  invest- 
ment in  that  region.  With  that  goal  in  mind,  let  me  turn  particu- 
larly to  China  and  Japan  and  tnen  briefly  to  other  of  our  Asian 
trading  partners. 

With  respect  to  China,  I  would  like  to  address  three  areas,  intel- 
lectual property  rights,  market  access,  and  China's  bid  to  join  the 
GATT  WTO.  First,  intellectual  property  rights. 

Protection  of  intellectual  property  rights  is  an  area  of  deep  con- 
cern to  the  United  States.  In  principle,  the  Chinese  Government 
recognizes  that  protection  of  intellectual  property  is  important,  and 
it  has  laws  that,  by  and  large,  are  world  class. 

While  the  legal  regime  is  good,  in  practice  there  is  essentially  no 
enforcement  of  intellectual  property  rights  in  China.  Piracy  is  epi- 
demic in  China.  There  are  90  to  100  percent  piracy  rates  in  com- 
puter software,  motion  pictures,  videos,  sound  recordings,  books, 
periodicals.  Twenty-nine  CD  factories,  with  at  least  15  in 
Guangdong  Province  alone,  have  a  production  capacity  of  75  mil- 
lion pirated  CD's  a  year.  These  CD's,  laser  discs,  and  CD-ROM's 
are  exported  throughout  Southeast  Asia  and  North  America.  Mar- 
kets in  Hong  Kong  and  Southeast  Asia  that  have  been  clean  for 
years  are  now  awash  with  Chinese-pirated  products. 


The  Clinton  administration  has  acted  decisively  to  protect  the  in- 
tellectual property  rights  of  U.S.  industries.  USTR  initiated  a  Spe- 
cial 301  investigation  into  China's  IPR  enforcement  practices  on 
June  30.  When  months  of  negotiations  did  not  persuade  China  to 
take  effective  steps  to  curb  piracy,  USTR  published  a  proposed  re- 
taliation list  against  which  100  percent  tariffs  can  be  imposed  if 
agreement  is  not  reached  by  February  4. 

Last  week  a  team  of  U.S.  negotiators  were  in  Beijing  for  another 
in  a  series  of  negotiations  on  IPR  enforcement.  If  this  investigation 
is  to  be  resolved  satisfactorily,  China  must  take  concrete  steps  to 
shut  down  major  infringers  of  intellectual  property  rights,  it  must 
undertake  serious  criminal  prosecution  of  violators,  it  must  reach 
agreement  that  will  permit  and  ensure  the  long-term  enforcement 
of  intellectual  property  rights  in  China,  and  it  must  allow  for  mar- 
ket access  for  legitimate  copyrighted  works  and  for  U.S.  companies. 
Whether  an  agreement  can  be  reached  or  not  is  largely  up  to 
China. 

Second,  on  market  access,  in  October  1992  the  United  States  and 
China  signed  a  market  access  agreement  that  committed  China  to 
make  sweeping  changes  in  its  import  regime.  China  has  made 
much  positive  progress  on  market  access,  including  removal  of 
many  nontariff  measures  of  sharp  tariff  reductions  on  a  variety  of 
products  of  interest  to  the  United  States,  and  the  publication  of 
various  laws  and  regulations  that  previously  had  been  secret. 

But  China  has  not  fully  implemented  its  market  access  commit- 
ments. It  is  yet  to  live  up  to  its  obligations  to  publish  quotas,  to 
uniformly  apply  its  trade  laws  and  regulations,  or  to  fully  eliminate 
import  substitution  as  a  policy,  nor  has  it  yet  eliminated  quan- 
titative restrictions  on  many  products. 

In  addition,  China  has  not  yet  addressed  our  concerns  about  the 
use  of  sanitary  and  phytosanitary  standards  as  barriers  to  agricul- 
tural products  and  live  animal  products.  China  continues  to  use 
unscientific  standards,  to  block  U.S.  exports  of  citrus  fruits,  stone 
fruit,  wheat  from  the  Pacific  Northwest,  apples,  and  leaf  tobacco. 
Market  access  for  services  is  another  integral  part  of  the  U.S.- 
China agenda,  as  is  improvement  in  the  overall  business  climate  in 
China.  Our  negotiations  are  going  on  in  these  areas,  and  we  are 
making  some  progress. 

Finally,  let  me  turn  to  China's  bid  to  join  the  GATT  WTO.  We 
believe  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the  United  States  that  China  become 
a  member  of  the  GATT  WTO  but  only  on  a  commercially  acceptable 
basis.  China's  accession  would  guide  the  structure  of  China's  re- 
forms, it  would  guide  the  overall  direction  of  China's  reforms,  and 
it  will  cement  reforms  that  are  currently  in  place.  A  good  protocol 
of  accession  for  China  will  lead  also  to  substantial  additional  mar- 
ket opening  and  a  much  improved  trade  and  investment  regime. 

But  China's  most  recent  bid  to  accede  to  the  GATT  failed  last 
year  principally  as  a  result  of  China's  unwillingness  to  commit  to 
align  its  trade  regime  with  international  norms  or  to  satisfactorily 
increase  market  access  in  goods,  services  and  agriculture.  Over 
these  past  months,  the  United  States  as  well  as  other  GATT  mem- 
bers have  clearly  outlined  the  areas  where  China  must  make  com- 
mitments to  undertake  basic  GATT  and  WTO  obligations  and  to  se- 
cure transparent  and  meaningful  market  access  opportunities.  We 
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have  outlined  these  areas  in  detail  to  the  Chinese  in  the  goods 
area,  in  the  services  area,  and  on  agriculture. 

If  China  accedes  to  the  WTO  on  anything  less  than  solid  com- 
mercial terms  or  without  commitments  to  take  further  reform 
measures,  not  only  the  United  States  but  all  major  trading  part- 
ners will  be  hurt  over  time,  nor  will  our  goal  of  seeing  China  better 
integrated  into  the  world  trading  system  be  achieved.  We  look  for- 
ward to  a  resumption  of  talks  witn  China  on  these  important  is- 
sues in  1995. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  Japan.  This  Administration  has  made  sig- 
nificant progress  in  advancing  its  trade  agenda  with  Japan.  Over 
the  past  20  months  we  have  reached  eight  major  market  opening 
agreements.  These  agreements  embody  the  results-oriented  trade 
policy  this  Administration  has  consistently  pursued.  Each  agree- 
ment commits  Japan  to  substantially  increase  market  access  in 
sales  of  foreign  goods,  and  each  agreement  contains  quantitative 
and  qualitative  criteria  that  will  allow  us  to  evaluate  clearly 
whether  Japan  is  living  up  to  its  commitments.  Let  me  review  just 
a  few  of  these  agreements  for  you. 

In  government  procurement,  we  concluded  two  telecommuni- 
cations agreements,  one  in  public  procurement  by  the  Japanese 
Government  and  one  covering  Nippon  Telephone  and  Telegraph, 
NTT,  the  largest  telephone  company  in  Japan.  We  also  concluded 
a  medical  technology  procurement  agreement. 

In  insurance,  we  reached  a  landmark  agreement  to  open  Japan's 
$32  billion  insurance  market,  the  world's  second  largest,  which  has 
been  closed  by  its  secretive  and  arbitrary  regulatory  system  and  ex- 
clusionary purchasing  practices  among  interconnected  firms. 

In  flat  glass,  Japan  has  agreed  to  substantially  increased  access 
and  sales  for  competitive  foreign  glass. 

With  respect  to  intellectual  property  rights,  two  agreements  will 
ensure  American  investors  faster  processing  of  their  patent  applica- 
tions and  overall  improved  protection  for  owners  of  U.S.  intellec- 
tual property  rights. 

Finally,  and  most  recently,  we  concluded  a  financial  services 
agreement  which  will  open  the  $1  trillion  Japanese  pension  market 
to  effective  participation  by  foreign  fund  managers. 

In  addition  to  these  agreements,  we  have  also  reached  agreement 
in  important  areas.  These  include  Japan's  huge  public  works  con- 
struction sector,  improving  access  to  Japan's  cellular  telephone 
market,  and  streamlining  and  improving  Japan's  intellectual  prop- 
erty procedures.  Of  course  there  are  also  a  number  of  market  ac- 
cess agreements  we  were  able  to  secure  under  the  Uruguay  Round. 

Despite  these  noteworthy  achievements — I  think  they  are  note- 
worthy— our  trade  agenda  with  Japan  is  full  and  we  must  remain 
extremely  aggressive  if  we  are  to  continue  to  pursue  market  open- 
ing measures  in  Japan.  In  particular,  autos  and  auto  parts,  which 
comprise  two-thirds  of  our  bilateral  trade  deficit  with  Japan,  must 
be  satisfactorily  addressed,  and  Japan's  deregulation  efforts  within 
its  own  country  must  proceed  on  a  sound  and  meaningful  basis  to 
ensure  that  red  tape,  discrimination,  and  market  access  opportuni- 
ties are  fully  provided. 

Let  me  just  touch  for  a  minute  or  two  on  some  of  the  other  coun- 
tries in  Asia  where  we  have  substantial  interests,  first  the  ASEAN 


region.  The  countries  of  the  ASEAN  represent  collectively  our 
fourth  largest  trading  partner.  They  are  also  the  fourth  largest, 
fastest  growing  population  region  in  the  world,  and  this  of  course 
creates  substantial  opportunities  for  U.S.  business.  There  is  enor- 
mous potential  for  U.S.  companies,  for  export  and  job  creation,  in 
our  relationship  with  ASEAN.  Recognizing  this,  this  Administra- 
tion embarked  on  something  called  the  Alliance  for  Mutual  Growth 
which  for  the  first  time  combines  our  commercial  policy  and  our 
trade  policy  sector  by  sector,  structural  issue  by  structural  issue, 
to  ensure  that  market  access  that  is  achieved  on  policy  terms  will 
be  complemented  by  an  aggressive  commercial  strategy. 

Korea.  While  formal  barriers  to  imports  have  fallen,  Korea  has 
raised  new,  more  subtle  barriers  that  sharply  hinder  the  liberaliza- 
tion envisioned  under  the  major  trade  policy  initiatives  of  the  late 
1980's.  Korea's  nontariff  trade  barriers  are  often  compared  to  those 
of  Japan  10  years  ago.  As  a  result,  bilateral  problems  tend  to  be 
on  the  rise.  We  are  pursuing  negotiated  solutions  to  a  variety  of 
problem  areas,  but  we  are  also  pursuing  the  use  of  our  trade  laws, 
particularly  with  respect  to  meat  import  practices,  and  we  are  now 
looking  at  the  possibility  of  a  WTO  case  on  the  overall  use  by 
Korea  of  sanitary  and  phytosanitary  barriers  to  block  our  imports 
of  agricultural  goods.  We  believe  the  Korean  trade  relationship 
holds  great  promise  for  the  United  States,  and  of  course  the  U.S.- 
Korean relationship  is  very  strong,  but  market  access  barriers  and 
discriminatory  treatment  of  U.S.  firms  must  be  stopped. 

India.  Recent  market  openings  in  India  present  significant  oppor- 
tunities for  the  United  States.  For  the  first  time,  India  has  agreed 
to  open  its  textile  markets,  an  agreement  which  was  just  concluded 
several  weeks  ago.  In  addition,  India  has  reduced  some  tariffs,  re- 
laxed investment  restrictions.  It  must  do  this  if  it  is  to  compete  ef- 
fectively with  other  dynamic  economies  of  the  Asia/Pacific  region. 

Economic  transformation  in  India  will  not  be  easy  even  after 
these  liberalization  measures.  India  still  maintains  some  of  the 
highest  trade  barriers  in  the  world,  and  it  is  only  now  beginning 
to  open  its  markets  in  areas  previously  closed.  We  are  now  in  the 
process  of  negotiating  a  variety  of  issues  in  India,  including  the  lib- 
eralization of  its  insurance  market,  of  its  telecommunications  mar- 
ket, and  intellectual  property  rights  protection.  We  are  making 
some  progress,  but  progress  is  very  slow. 

Last,  let  me  turn  to  APEC,  the  Asia/Pacific  Economic  Coopera- 
tion Forum,  which  is  the  regional  centerpiece  to  our  eftbrts  to  open 
markets  and  expand  trade. 

The  APEC  community  of  nations  is  comprised  of  17  nations  that 
border  on  the  Pacific.  Five  years  ago  this  was  an  organization  gen- 
erally viewed  as  an  informal  talkathon.  Now,  because  of  President 
Clinton's  leadership  in  Seattle  in  November  1993,  and  President 
Suharto's  leadership  in  Indonesia  last  year,  in  November,  we  have 
a  declaration  and  a  commitment  among  the  17  nations  of  this  re- 
gion toward  free  and  open  trade  by  the  year  2020. 

We  will  pursue  aggressively  the  opportunities  that  are  open  to  us 
under  this  initiative  as  well  as  more  immediate  practical  eftbrts, 
particularly  with  respect  to  Customs,  with  respect  to  standards 
harmonization,  and  with  respect  to  mutual  recognition  agreements 
on  testing  and  certification.  We  look  at  APEC  as  an  extraordinary 
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opportunity  for  the  United  States  to  further  secure  its  commercial 
and  strategic  position  in  APEC  and  as  a  forum  in  which  coopera- 
tion takes  the  place  of  confrontation. 

With  that,  Messrs.  Chairmen,  let  me  thank  you  for  your  kind  at- 
tention. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Barshefsky  appears  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ambassador  Barshefsky. 

I  didn't  get  a  chance  to  speak  to  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  before  we 
began,  but  I  want  to  thank  you  for  making  yourself  available  for 
testimony  here  today. 

So  now  we  will  hear  from  the  Undersecretary  of  Commerce  for 
International  Trade,  Jeffrey  Garten,  before  we  begin  questions  for 
the  two  witnesses. 

You  may  proceed  as  you  wish. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JEFFREY  GARTEN,  UNDER  SECRETARY 
OF  COMMERCE  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE,  U.S.  DEPART- 
MENT OF  COMMERCE 

Mr.  Garten.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I,  too,  would  like  to  submit  a  statement  for  the  record  and  just 
say  a  few  words  to  supplement  what  Ambassador  Barshefsky  nas 
said.  But  first  let  me  congratulate  you,  sir,  for  combining  botn  the 
pfeographical  and  the  economic  and  commercial  focus  in  these  hear- 
ings. I  think  it  is  a  hallmark  of  our  times  that  our  foreign  policy 
and  our  commercial  policy  can  no  longer  be  separated  and  that  the 
two  together  constitute  the  focus  of  not  only  our  international  in- 
terests but  also  our  strength  at  home. 

I  fully  agree  with  everything  that  Ambassador  Barshefsky  has 
said.  I  think  one  of  the  features  of  the  Clinton  administration  is 
that  we  have  had  a  very  tight,  very  well  coordinated  team  through- 
out the  Administration  on  all  of  tnese  trade  issues.  The  stakes  in 
Asia,  as  Ambassador  Barshefsky  and  as  some  of  you  have  outlined, 
are  enormous.  The  issues  of  China,  Japan,  the  trade  deficit,  all  of 
this,  I  think,  is  the  essential  background  for  these  hearings. 

I  would  just  like  to  make  three  points  under  the  rubric  of  a  strat- 
egy which  we  call  commercial  engagement.  The  first  is  that,  beyond 
Japan,  we  have  g^ven  a  very  special  focus  to  what  we  call  Big 
Emerging  Markets.  There  are  some  10  of  these  around  the  world, 
but  four  of  them  are  in  Asia,  and  in  our  view  what  happens  in 
these  markets  will  have  an  enormous  effect  not  only  in  Asia  but 
also  in  the  world  economy  generally  and  in  the  international  politi- 
cal system. 

In  Asia  our  focus  is  on  the  greater  China  area,  including  Taiwan 
and  Hong  Kong,  Korea,  India,  and  Indonesia.  These  are  the  four 
largest  countries  in  the  region,  and  they  have  enormous  implica- 
tions both  in  terms  of  our  opportunities  and  also  in  terms  of  the 
very  difficult  challenges  we  face  ahead. 

Beyond  that  focus,  I  would  point  to  the  Administration's  very  ag- 
gressive policy  toward  what  we  call  advocacy.  That  is  the  effort  to 
help  American  firms  break  into  foreign  markets  when  there  are 
significant  impediments  even  over  and  above  the  kinds  of  impedi- 
ments that  we  find  in  negotiating  our  conventional  trade  agree- 
ments. 
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We  feel  it  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  American  Grovernment 
to  be  available  to  help  wnen  asked,  because  the  nature  of  competi- 
tion, particularly  in  the  Big  Emerging  Markets,  is  that  our  firms 
are  facing  other  firms,  firms  from  other  countries,  that  are  heavily 
supported  by  their  governments,  and  when  they  ask  for  our  help, 
and  when  that  situation  exists,  and  when  we  can  show  a  direct  re- 
lationship between  the  contracts  for  which  we  are  going  to  bat  and 
the  health  of  the  U.S.  economy,  we  want  to  be  there  for  those 
firms,  and  I  might  say  that  this  Administration  has  had  quite  a  bit 
of  success  in  helping  American  firms  in  that  way. 

Finally,  I  would  just  like  to  point  to  our  gn*owing  effort  to  focus 
not  just  on  the  big  firms  but  on  small  and  medium  sized  firms  in 
our  export  promotion  efforts.  We  estimate  that  over  50  percent  of 
American  goods  which  are  exported  are  accounted  for  by  50  major 
American  firms.  The  implicatio'  of  that  is  that  we  are  vastly 
underutilizing  our  potential  as  a  major  exporter,  and  one  of  our 
major  efforts  is  to  reach  more  and  more  firms  with  the  kind  of  help 
that  the  Government  can  provide. 

As  many  of  you  know,  to  this  end  we  have  in  the  last  year  cre- 
ated four  Export  Assistance  Centers  around  the  United  States, 
They  are  up  and  running,  and  this  year  we  will  create  another  11 
so  that  the  entire  country  is  covered  by  a  group  of  one-stop  shops 
where  all  of  the  Federal  assistance  programs  can  be  centered. 
There  are  other  things  that  we  are  doing  in  this  area  which  I 
would  be  happy  to  talk  about. 

In  sum,  I  would  just  like  to  say  that  the  opportunities  that  we 
face  are  enormous,  the  challenges,  including  the  rising  trade  defi- 
cit, are  equally  daunting.  In  my  view,  what  we  need  to  do  is  to  ex- 
port more,  we  need  to  take  advantage  of  the  trade  agreements 
which  have  been  concluded,  we  need  to  work  very  hard  to  catch  up 
with  what  will  be  in  any  scenario  an  increasing  level  of  imports  in 
the  United  States. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Garten  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Garten. 

It  will  be  our  attempt  to  call  on  members  based  upon  the  chair- 
manship, the  ranking  member,  and  then  members  as  they  appear. 
We  will  live  with  the  5-minute  rule.  I  hope  that  we  have  an  accu- 
rate account  of  when  members  arrived,  and  we  are  going  to  do  our 
best  to  do  that,  and  I  call  first  on  Chairman  Roth  for  any  questions 
that  he  might  have  to  offer, 

Mr.  Roth.  Yes.  Thank  you. 

I  would  like  to  ask.  Madam  Ambassador,  you  have  been  on  the 
firing  line  in  these  talks  in  Asia  and  you  know  the  nuances.  We 
are  all  really  wondering  and  questioning  what  is  going  to  happen 
when  Deng  Xioaping  passes  away,  which  could  be  at  any  minute. 
How  is  that  going  to  affect  our  trade  relation  with  China,  and  how 
should  we  posture  ourselves?  Would  this  be  a  good  time  for  us  to 
do  something  about  the  big  trade  deficit  we  have?  What  is  your 
thinking  on  that? 

Ms.  Barshefsky.  I  think  there  are  a  lot  of  imponderables  in  the 
question  that  you  have  asked.  Of  course  the  information  that  we 
have  all  seen  is  that  he  is  very  ill  and  perhaps  near  death.  The 
question  of  who  will   succeed  nim   seems  to  still  be  unresolved. 
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There  are  different  factions  in  China,  some  which  would  see  a  go- 
slow  approach  on  trade  liberalization,  others  that  would  wish  to  see 
a  more  aggressive  approach  on  trade  liberalization. 

The  imponderables  are  so  many,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the 
question  whether  internal  discipline  and  order  will  be  maintained 
or  whether  there  will  be  sigfnificant  civil  war — the  imponderables 
are  so  many  that,  from  our  point  of  view  at  this  juncture,  we  be- 
lieve we  simply  have  to  stay  the  course  and  continue  to  pursue 
trade  policy  in  the  aggressive  manner  that  we  have  pursued  it, 
which  has  led  to  some  substantial  market  opening. 

I  think  if  we  try  to  calibrate  our  response  to  the  kinds  of 
imponderables  I  have  just  noted,  we  are  only  destined  to  have  a 
trade  policy  that  is  muddled  and  not  nearly  as  effective  as  it  has 
been. 

We  would  hope  that,  given  the  extraordinary  progress  that  China 
has  made  over  recent  years  and  the  dramatic  growth  in  its  own 
economy,  that  whatever  regime  in  China  takes  hold,  over  time  its 
own  internal  liberalization  and  market  reform  will  continue.  Cer- 
tainly that  would  benefit  the  world  economy,  but  it  will  certainly 
also  benefit  the  Chinese  internal  economy. 

But  our  trade  policy,  we  believe,  at  this  juncture  must  remain 
unchanged. 

Mr.  Roth.  You  had  mentioned  in  your  testimony  that  China  has 
roughly  a  $28  billion  trade  deficit. 

Ms.  Barshefsky.  Yes. 

Mr.  Roth.  And  yet  they  are  pirating  a  lot  of  things,  a  lot  of  the 
products  we  are  selling.  What  are  we  going  to  do  about  that?  We 
can't  continue  to  be  going  in  this  direction,  and  a  lot  of  our  friends 
tell  us  that  they  are  actually  selling  all  kinds  of  products  here 
through  the  Philippines,  Mexico,  and  so  on.  Is  that  true? 

Ms.  Barshefsky.  Well,  there  have  been  substantial  trans- 
shipments of  textiles  in  particular.  This  has  been  a  problem  that 
we  acted  to  address  very  early  on  in  this  Administration,  conclud- 
ing very  dramatic  agreements  with  China  to  stop  textile  trans- 
shipments including  cutting  the  growth  in  their  textile  exports  to 
the  United  States.  In  fact,  this  year  China's  textile  exports — rather, 
in  1994 — ^have  essentially  not  grown  at  all. 

The  trade  deficit  is  of  substantial  concern;  there  is  no  question 
about  it.  The  composition  of  trade  with  China  favors  the  United 
States.  That  is,  we  tend  to  send  to  China  more  sophisticated  goods, 
electronics  products,  aircraft;  they  tend  to  send  here  textiles,  toys, 
much  less  sophisticated  products  of  a  lower  value  added.  Nonethe- 
less, through  market  opening  efforts,  through  an  aggressive  pos- 
ture on  IPR,  we  would  hope  to  see  some  of  these  numbers  reversed. 

Mr.  Roth.  Thank  you.  My  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  The  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  Berman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  have  two  questions,  and  either  of  you  who  would  care  to  answer 
either  one  of  them  is  fine  with  me. 

First  on  the  whole  relationship  of  trade  and  human  rights,  we 
just  had  the  State  Department  human  rights  report  which  con- 
cludes that  China  has  made  no  progress  in  any  major  human 
rights  area.  This  was  a  big  discussion  in  the  MFN.  A  lot  of  you 
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thought  and  a  lot  of  members  thought  that  there  might  be  an  im- 
provement as  a  result  of  granting  MFN  status. 

Without  getting  to  the  question  of  the  logic  of  linking  MFN  to 
human  rights,  I  am  interested  in  your  thoughts  about  the  extent 
to  which  opening  markets,  movement  toward  free  markets,  eco- 
nomic development  in  an  atmosphere — ^how  does  that  work  in  an 
atmosphere  where  there  is  still  a  great  deal  of  limitations  and  re- 
pression in  the  human  rights  area? 

Let's  take  two  different  examples,  India  and  China,  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  system  in  one  country  offers  opportunities  for 
opening  markets  and  economic  development  versus  the  other.  Is 
there  a  relationship,  or  are  they  two  unrelated  issues  which  we  can 
choose  to  use  as  part  of  our  diplomatic  tools  but  really  have  no  re- 
lationship to  each  other? 

Mr.  Garten.  Let  me  try  to  address  that  in  the  first  instance. 

You  made  a  statement  at  the  outset  that  our  interests  in  Asia 
ought  not  to  be  focused  entirely  on  commercial  matters  despite  the 
fact  that  Asia  is  the  most  dynamic  economic  region  in  the  world. 
I  think  we  can  all  agree  it  holds  tremendous  opportunities  for  U.S. 
sales  and  consequently  jobs  in  the  United  States.  I  would  like  to 
say  on  behalf  of  all  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Administration  that  we 
agree  with  you  100  percent,  that  we  have  worked  as  a  team  to  try 
to  balance  two  priorities  that  have  equal  weight — the  improvement 
in  human  rights,  and  our  more  narrowly  defined  economic  inter- 
ests. 

From  my  perspective,  I  would  say  that  they  are  linked;  if  not  in 
law,  they  are  linked  in  the  long  term  in  that  economic  growth  in 
these  areas  will  certainly  benefit  millions  of  people  in  the  region 
and  give  them  more  freedom  and  more  opportunity,  and  we  like  to 
think  that  when  an  American  firm,  just  to  take  one  example, 
brings  power  generation  to  China  or  to  India — and  I  mention  those 
two  because  I  have  recently  been  to  both — ^you  have  electricity 
where  it  never  existed  before,  and  that  certainly  helps  in  terms  of 
human  opportunity. 

Mr.  Berman.  Let  me  interject  here  just  to  flip  it  around  a  second. 
I  mean  I  certainly  see  that  as  people  get  more  access  to  goods  their 
desire  to  fulfill  their  human  potential  and  to  do  other  things  grows. 
But  flip  it  around.  Tom  Freedman  or  somebody  wrote  a  column  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago  essentiallv  talking  about  some  of  the  develop- 
ments in  China  in  piracy,  and.  he  used  McDonalds  as  an  example. 
A  certain  lack  of  regard  for  property  rights  in  observance  of  con- 
tracts that  he  noticed  has  been  talked  about  recently  as  hampering 
economic  development  there,  and  he  said  there  is  a  relationship:  A 
government  which  doesn't  place  a  high  regard  on  human  rights, 
which  is  willing  to  violate  them,  also  violates  fundamental  property 
right  interests  that  are  necessary  for  commercial  and  economic 
gp'owth  in  an  unmanaged  kind  of  a  way.  Do  you  buy  that  line? 

Mr.  Garten.  If  I  could  just  finish  the  line  of  reasoning  and  then 
come  to  that,  I  wanted  to  say  that  the  kinds  of  trade  ana  the  kinds 
of  investment  that  are  coming  from  American  firms  are  helping. 
For  instance,  telecommunications  is  another  example  in  which  im- 
proving the  ability  of  people  to  communicate  and  get  news  from  the 
outside  world  and  our  getting  news  of  what  is  going  on  there  also 
helps  with  the  human  rights  side. 
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Having  said  this,  let  me  come  to  your  point.  We  would  never  say 
that  commercial  engagement  is  the  entire  human  rights  policy,  and 
there  are  lots  of  things  that  have  to  be  done  in  addition,  as  human 
rights  pressure  that  would  constitute  a  full  policy. 

I  agree  that  there  is  something  to  the  argument  that  a  govern- 
ment that  doesn't  uphold  human  rights  will  also  find  it  much  easi- 
er to  abridge  the  kind  of  commercial  guarantees  that  people  need 
in  order  to  have  a  functioning  economy,  but  the  one  thing  I  would 
say  and  I  think  is  very,  very  important  to  consider  is  that  these 
are  also  long-term  issues.  None  of  the  human  rights  problems  that 
we  are  so  rightfully  concerned  about  are  likely  to  be  solved  in  the 
way  we  would  like  to  see  them  solved  in  1995  or  1996. 

We  are  dealing  with  civilizations  that  have  very,  very  deep  roots 
and  economic  and  social  systems  that  are  undergoing  very  dra- 
matic transitions,  and  our  policy  has  been  to  press  on  every  front 
that  we  can,  commercial  and  other,  in  order  to  improve  the  numan 
condition. 

Mr.  Berman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  I  would  yield  myself  time  now,  but  I  will  defer 
my  time  and  give  it  to  Mr.  Rohrabacher,  who  has  an  engagement, 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

First  of  all.  Madam — I  guess  you  are  our  trade  representative — 
deputy  trade  representative — ^your  testimony  was  very  extensive, 
and  I  found  it  very  enlightening  and  thorough,  and  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate you  for  your  testimony,  and  I  learned  a  lot  from  it  today. 

I  would  like  to  follow  through  on  what  Mr.  Berman — the  ques- 
tions that  he  is  talking  about.  Basically  he  is  saying — and  which 
I  agree  with — any  country  that  cannot  get  itself  to  basically  not 
violate  the  human  rights  of  their  own  people  is  bound  to  violate  the 
contracts  it  makes  with  people  who  are  trying  to  make  money  in 
their  country  who  are  foreigners,  and  I  am  afraid  that  this  line 
that  the  Administration  has  been  parroting — which  I  might  add 
was  also  stated  by  the  previous  Administration,  so  this  is  oiparti- 
san  parroting — that  all  we  have  to  do  is  build  up  somebody's  econ- 
omy and  that  is  going  to  impact — that  will  impact — and  you  admit- 
ted yourself,  not  totally  but  in  some  way,  on  numan  rights  I  think 
is  ridiculous.  I  do  not  believe  that  history  has  proven  you  correct. 

Nazi  Grermany  had  plenty  of  radios  in  Nazi  Germany,  and  there 
was  all  kinds  of  economic  growth  in  Nazi  Germany,  and  you  had 
a  vicious,  ugly  dictatorship.  In  China  it  is  not  the  people  who  have 
to  be  convinced  that  their  government  shouldn't  be  beating  them 
up  and  throwing  them  into  prison,  it  is  the  people  who  are  running 
the  government,  and  the  people  who  are  running  the  government 
have  all  of  this  information,  so  they  don't  need  outside  TV  to  know 
that  what  they  are  doing  is  wrong. 

But  back  to  some  specifics.  China  has  a  $24  billion  trade  surplus 
with  the  United  States.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  a  deficit  with 
them  of  $24  billion,  and  at  the  same  time  they  are  massively  copy- 
ing our  technology.  Aren't  some  of  these  factories  that  you  were 
just  talking  about  that  are  just  ripping  off  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  intellectual  property  rights  of  people  from  Califor- 
nia— a  lot  of  them  come  from  California — aren't  some  of  those 
under  the  control  of  the  government? 
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Ms.  Barshefsky.  To  our  knowledge,  Congressman,  the  Chinese 
Grovemment  is  involved  with  a  number  of  these  factories  either 
through  their  ministries  or  through  the  PLA,  the  Chinese  army. 

One  point  I  would  make  which  came  out  very  clearly  in  our  nego- 
tiations with  the  Chinese  over  these  past  months  is  that  among  tne 
major  piraters  of  computer  software  are  the  Chinese  ministries 
themselves.  As  we  understand  it,  there  is  no  budget  item  for  the 
Chinese  ministries  with  respect  to  the  purchase  of  software,  yet 
software  is  routinely  used  in  these  ministries,  and  it  is  pirated  soft- 
ware. 

Mr.  RoHRABACHER.  I  would  Say  that  is  not  only  outrageous,  that 
is  a  crime,  for  us  to  let  that  continue,  especially  if  there  is  a  $2 
billion  trade  deficit  that  we  are  suffering  at  the  moment,  and  I  be- 
lieve— and  this  goes  right  back  to  the  human  rights  issue — these 
people  feel  that  we  are  pansies — ^you  know,  they  can  get  away  with 
anything.  Basically  we  have  laid  down  the  law  to  them  on  human 
rights  time  and  time  again,  and  then  we  end  up  decoupling — this 
Administration  has  decoupled  human  rights  from  trade  consider- 
ations with  China. 

I  think  the  message  has  gone  out  loud  and  clear  to  the  gangsters 
of  the  world  that  they  can  get  away  with  mistreating  and  ripping 
off"  the  American  people  just  as  they  can  get  awav  with  imprisoning 
and  suppressing  their  own  people,  and  I  think  wnat  you  just  stated 
in  terms  of  the  government's  involvement  itself  in  the  rip-off  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  intellectual  property  rights  is 
something  that  this  committee — I  am  very  happy  that  you  are  put- 
ting it  on  the  record,  and,  again,  I  want  to  compliment  you  for  your 
testimony  and  that  this  committee  should  follow  up  on  in  the  fu- 
ture. I  don't  see  that  there  has  been  progress.  Has  the  trade  deficit 
with  China  improved  or  gotten  worse  in  the  last  few  years? 

Ms.  Barshefsky.  Congressman,  may  I  first  respond  to  the  com- 
ments that  you  made? 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Yes. 

Ms.  Barshefsky.  I  think  this  Administration  has  pursued  in 
trade  policy  terms  a  very  consistent  and  aggressive  posture  toward 
China.  We  were  alerted  to  Chinese  textile  transshipments  which 
were  a  significant  problem.  We  published  a  unilateral  sharp  reduc- 
tion in  China's  textile  quotas  by  25  percent.  China  came  around 
and  negotiated  an  agreement  by  which  their  quotas  were  still  cut, 
not  as  deeply,  but  also  by  which  they  agreed  to  triple  penalties  for 
transshipment. 

With  respect  to  intellectual  property  rights,  we  have  been  nego- 
tiating with  the  Chinese.  We  published  a  preliminary  retaliation 
list  1  month  ago  because  China  would  not  move.  We  will  publish 
on  Saturday  a  final  retaliation  list  if  there  is  no  agreement  reached 
by  Saturday,  and  I  don't  believe  there  will  be  an  agreement 
reached  by  Saturday. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  And,  finally,  let  me  just  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  say  it  is  time  to  get  tough,  that  is  the  understatement  of  all 
times  in  terms  of  what  we  are  dealing  with  here  in  both  human 
rights  and  in  terms  of  trading  policies,  and  I  think  there  is  a  rela- 
tionship between  the  two. 

Thank  you  very  much. 
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Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you  very  much.  You  have  given  me  a  lead 
that  I  can't  resist.  I  wasn't  sure  that  I  was  going  to  do  this.  But 
everybody  will  recognize  the  ubiquitous  Kelloggs  corn  flakes  box. 
This  is  the  box,  including  Cornelius,  the  rooster,  that  is  produced 
by  a  company  in  the  PRC  [indicating  boxes]. 

Ms.  Barshefsky.  Correct. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  And  notice  the  extraordinary  similarity,  without 
any,  of  course,  blessing  from  Kelloggs. 

I  would  recognize  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  as  the  ranking 
member  first,  although  the  gentleman  from  New  York  was  here  be- 
fore him.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  for  his  questions,  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut,  Mr.  Gejdenson. 

Mr.  Gejdenson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  think  you  have  got  the  sense  of  frustration  here,  and  I  think 
you  are  moving  in  the  right  direction. 

A  friend  of  mine  is  in  manufacturing,  and  he  sells  to  Wal-Mart, 
and  when  a  Wal-Mart  salesman  calls,  and  you  as  the  manufacturer 
want  the  salesman  to  call  back,  the  Wal-Mart  salesman  calls  you 
back  collect,  and  the  reason  he  does  that  is,  he  is  the  biggest  buyer 
of  your  product  and  if  you  don't  take  the  collect  call  you  are  not 
going  to  get  the  business,  and  so  Wal-Mart  saves  a  lot  of  money 
on  phone  calls. 

You  know,  we  are  the  Wal-Mart  of  China,  as  America.  We  buy, 
as  you  said  $24  or  $28  billion  more  than  they  sell  us,  and  a  focus 
on  not  penalizing  American  sales  to  China  but  cutting  Chinese 
sales  to  the  United  States  unless  they  meet  some  of  these  stand- 
ards is  the  appropriate  one.  I  commend  you  for  doing  it.  I  think  we 
need  to  do  more  of  it. 

In  some  ways  I  think  the  frustration  is  that  some  of  us  aren't 
bright  enough  to  figure  out  what  the  leverage  is  that  China  has  on 
us  today.  In  the  old  days  it  used  to  be  they  were  the  China  card 
to  be  played  against  the  Soviets.  I  was  never  quite  sure  how  much 
we  could  play  them  or  they  were  playing  us,  but  at  this  stage  of 
the  game  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  a  significant  advantage  in 
negotiations  and  we  need  to  press  that  advantage  very  seriously  on 
human  rights,  on  trade  policy,  on  intellectual  property. 

I  woulcibe  curious  in  a  couple  of  areas,  one  in  India  and  the  In- 
dian market.  The  Indian  market,  even  though  it  is  more  of  a  fi-ee 
market  economy,  exhibits  the  same  kind  of  government  exclusion 
of  foreign  products,  of  domestic  replacement  of  foreign  products,  to 
a  very  high  degree.  Is  that  correct? 

Ms.  Barshefsky.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gejdenson.  And  so  it  is  very  hard  for  American  products  to 
get  into  the  Indian  market  even  though  it  is  a  very  substantial 
market,  more  so  than  China  in  many  ways,  a  hundred  million  peo- 
ple in  tne  middle  class  roughly. 

Ms.  Barshefsky.  Two  hundred  million. 

Mr.  Gejdenson.  Two  hundred  million.  I  have  heard  various  esti- 
mates. 

What  is  the  trade  that  exists  between  the  United  States  and 
India  today  as  compared  to  the  trade,  say,  that  exists  between  the 
United  States  and  China  today? 

Ms.  Barshefsky.  Well,  we  have  relatively  little  trade  with  India. 
If  you  look  at  1993 — and  I  apologize,  I  don't  have  full  year  1994 
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data— our  U.S.  exports  were  a  little  shy  of  $3  billion;  U.S.  imports 
from  India  were  a  little  shy  of  $5  billion. 

If  you  look  at  market  access  barriers,  there  is  a  significant  series 
of  market  access  barriers  on  the  importation  of  goods,  particularly 
goods  broadly  defined  as  consumer  goods,  and  that  is  because  India 
maintains  balance  of  payments  exceptions  to  GATT  obligations, 
which  means  they  can  impose  very  stiff  duties  or  other  kinds  of 
barriers  to  prevent  importation.  We  have  brought  this  issue  to  the 
WTO  because  India's  foreign  exchange  reserves  are  now  $17  billion 
and  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  these  balance  of  payments  exceptions 
should  be  allowed  to  continue. 

There  is  a  lack  of  market  access  for  services  in  India,  particularly 
insurance  and  enhanced  telecom  services.  We  are  in  consultation 
with  them  on  those  issues  both  bilaterally  and  in  the  WTO  context. 
Their  foreign  equity  restrictions,  local  content  restrictions  on  in- 
vestment, slow  resolution  of  outstanding  commercial  disputes  in 
India,  lack  of  transparency  in  government  procurement,  lack  of  en- 
forcement on  child  labor  laws,  there  are  a  series  of  serious  prob- 
lems with  respect  to  India. 

The  United  States  has  not  had  a  serious  trade  policy  with  re- 
spect to  India  for  at  least  5  or  6  years  and  maybe  longer.  The  last 
series  of  trade  barrier  dialogs  we  had  ended  in  the  late  eighties/ 
early  nineties  and  will  resume  for  the  first  time  this  coming  spring 
when  we  and  the  Indians  revive  an  economic  subcommission  that 
is  going  to  look  at  market  access  barriers  and  try  and  negotiate  for 
their  reduction. 

Mr.  Gejdenson.  I  would  like  to  be  kept  abreast  of  those  meet- 
ings, if  you  could. 

Ms.  Barshefsky.  I  would  be  delighted,  yes. 

Mr.  Gejdenson.  Second,  my  question  is  with  Indonesia,  which 
seems  to  be  a  very  attractive  market  for  many  American  compa- 
nies. Indonesia,  while  stable  at  the  moment,  I  at  one  point  thought 
maybe  this  was  the  third  or  fourth  generation  of  Suhartos  in  the 
leadership  but  was  corrected. 

Ms.  Barshefsky.  It  was  Sukarno. 

Mr.  Gejdenson.  Sukarno — where  does  the  island  stand  politi- 
cally if  there  is  a  change  in  leadership?  It  is  a  long  stretch  of  is- 
lands. Does  it  have  the  stability  to  stay  together  if  there  is  a 
change  in  government?  The  human  rights  pressures  on  East  Timor 
and  elsewhere  throughout  the  island  are  significant.  What  do  we 
see  happening  there? 

Mr.  Garten.  I  think  neither  of  us  is  an  expert  on  the  Indonesian 
political  situation.  I  lived  in  Southeast  Asia  for  a  while,  and  from 
that  experience  I  think  there  has  been  a  huge  amount  of  progress 
in  Indonesia  in  terms  of  the  growth  of  the  middle  class  and  politi- 
cal and  economic  institutions.  So  in  terms  of  U.S.  interests,  my 
strong  feeling  is  that  they  will  continue  to  be  very  major  no  matter 
what  happens  in  terms  of  the  political  environment  there.  It  is  a 
much  different  country  than  it  was  just  five  or  10  years  ago. 

But  if  I  could  just  add  one  comment — ^because  I  just  came  back 
from  India  and  I  would  like  to  use  this  as  a  broader  point.  I  think 
we  should  be  very  concerned  about  all  of  the  problems  that  we 
have  in  Asia.  We  should  be  very  concerned  about  the  rising  trade 
deficit.  We  should  be  very  concerned  about  piracy,  human  rights. 
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and  these  other  issues.  But  if  that  is  our  only  focus,  I  think  we  are 
really  shortchanging  the  national  interest.  There  are  also  enormous 
opportunities,  and  let  me  just  say  about  India,  I  agree  with  every- 
thing that  Ambassador  Barshefsky  has  said,  but  the  fact  is  that  in 
the  last  3  years  India  has  made  very,  very  dramatic  progress  in 
terms  of  opening  itself  up  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Three  years  ago 
it  was  sealed  tight  as  a  drum.  Today  its  economic  liberalization  is 
impressive  relative  to  where  it  was.  If  it  continues,  this  is  going  to 
be  not  only  a  very  major  market  for  the  United  States  but,  I  say, 
a  very,  very  important  economic  partner.  I  think  the  real  challenge 
for  us  in  all  of  these  Asian  countries  is  to  balance  the  problems 
with  the  opportunities,  and  that  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 

We  just  brought  a  very  significant  trade  mission  to  India.  Invest- 
ments were  made  in  several  different  sectors  for  the  first  time;  in 
power  generation,  the  first  independent  power  project;  in  insur- 
ance, the  first  time  an  insurance  company  has  been  able  to  get  that 
far;  in  environment;  the  first  HMO;  and  while  these  are  only  small 
moves,  our  outlook,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  to  be  to  work  with  the 
Indians  to  try  to  open  the  economy  more.  There  are  enormous  op- 
portunities for  U.S.  firms,  and  in  the  end  this  is  our  way  of  offset- 
ting the  trade  deficit.  We  can't  simply  do  it  with  sticks. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  gentleman's  time  has  expired. 

I  now  call  on  my  predecessor,  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York — predecessor  as  chairman  of  the  Asia  Pacific  Sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  you  have,  together  with  your  counterpart,  called 
this  meeting  of  our  two  subcommittees.  I  congratulate  you,  each  of 
you,  and  our  two  ranking  members  as  well.  I  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  you  on  the  issues  that  face  our  Congn*ess  in  a  constructive 
way.  We  will  flesh  a  little  bit  of  that  out  when  we  have  our  individ- 
ual subcommittee  meetings. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Since  you  are  taking  time  for  compliments,  I  am 
not  subtracting  it  from  your  time. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  It  is  the  first  time  this  session  that  I  have  had 
time  added  to  my  clock,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Let  me  thank  both  witnesses,  and  if  I  may  just  switch  countries 
for  a  little  bit,  I  want  to  commend  you  on  the  success  of  the  recent 
round  of  bilateral  negotiations  with  Japan  regarding  fair  trade  in 
the  financial  services  area.  I  would  like  to  know  what  areas  of  ne- 
gotiations have  been  suggested  as  objectives  for  the  next  round  and 
what  are  the  prospects  for  further  negotiations  with  Japan,  espe- 
cially on  insurance  services. 

Ms.  Barshefsky.  Well,  the  insurance  agreement  that  we  entered 
into  really  is  a  landmark  agreement  both  because  it  compels  Japan 
to  make  its  insurance  regulatory  regime  more  transparent  but  also 
because  it  compels  Japan  to  alter  significantly  the  way  in  which  in- 
surance licenses  are  gp^anted,  the  way  in  which  new  product  ap- 
provals are  provided,  and  the  extent  to  which  foreign  companies 
can  participate  in  the  market  against  a  market  that  is  highly 
cartelized  and  dominated  by  five  insurance  companies,  three  of 
which  are  the  largest  in  the  world. 
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Right  now  as  we  look  at  the  insurance  sector  in  particular,  we 
are  looking  at  a  very  aggressive  program  of  implementation  to 
make  sure  Japan  does  what  it  says  it  is  going  to  do  with  respect 
to  regulatory  revision,  with  respect  to  the  approval  process  both  on 
rate  and  on  the  form  of  product  approvals,  and  in  other  areas. 

We  have  not  yet  proposed  a  follow-on  agenda  in  part  because  we 
have  to  be  sure  that  what  we  have  is  solid,  is  anchored,  and  will 
produce  results,  and  it  should  produce  results  within  the  next  year 
or  so. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Thank  you. 

If  I  can  follow  up,  there  exists — and  I  am  sure  you  have  it — a 
very  long  list  of  concerns  that  the  Administration  has  submitted  to 
Japan  with  regard  to  the  5-year  deregulatory  plan  which  Japan 
will  issue  later  in  March  of  this  year.  This  list  includes  requests 
for  further  liberalization  of  restrictions  on  pension  fund  manage- 
ment, opening  rules  governing  the  issuance  of  securities,  and  m- 
creased  opening  for  cross-border  transactions.  If  I  might  pose  the 
question  again  to  vou,  Ambassador  Barshefsky,  what  are  USTR's 
expectations  for  acnievements  on  the  5-year  deregulatory  plan,  and 
does  the  process  represent  a  shift  in  the  patterns  of  bilateral  rela- 
tions away  from  trade  negotiations  and  toward  coordination  and 
harmonization  of  competition  policy? 

Ms.  Barshefsky.  Congressman  Ackerman,  we  are  very,  very  con- 
cerned about  the  seriousness  with  which  Japan  is  pursuing  signifi- 
cant deregulation.  Japan  recently  issued  an  interim  deregulation 
program  covering  about  116  of  the  more  than  500  items  that  are 
on  the  table  for  deregulation.  This  interim  program  was  inad- 
equate. Most  of  the  entries  consisted  of  indications  that  further 
study  was  needed. 

In  our  view,  what  is  needed  is  substantial  deregulation  of  the 
Japanese  market  not  only  with  respect  to  financial  services  but 
also  with  respect  to  any  of  the  13  areas  that  we  have  put  forward 
for  significant  regulatory  moves,  including  in  such  areas  as  tele- 
communications, auto,  auto  parts,  and  the  Tike. 

I  think  that  the  deregulation  move  does  not  mean  a  shift  away 
from  our  traditional  approaches  with  Japan  but  it  is  in  addition  to 
the  approaches  we  have  formally  taken. 

We  have  tried  to  take  advantage  of  Japanese  political  rhetoric 
that  deregulation  is  in  the  Japanese'  own  interests  and  that  de- 
regulation will  be  vigorously  pursued.  We  have  coordinated  our 
very  substantial  deregulation  proposals  with  the  European  Union, 
who  also  put  before  the  Japanese  Government  a  variety  of  deregu- 
latory measures  which  it  wishes  Japan  to  take.  We  try  to  make  our 
proposals  complementary  with  the  European  Union's. 

So  deregulation  is  an  area  where  we  would  like  to  move  with  the 
Japanese  Government,  with  the  European  Union,  with  respect  to 
Japanese  internal  practices,  but  right  now  we  are  very,  very  con- 
cerned about  the  seriousness  with  which  the  Japanese  Government 
intends  to  pursue  actual  procompetitive  deregulation. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  We  share  that  concern. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  You  are  welcome. 

I  turn  now  to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois,  who  rep- 
resents one  of  the  most  export-rich  districts  in  the  country. 
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Mr.  Manzullo.  Thank  you  very  much. 

We  were  given  figures  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  that  my 
cong^ressional  district,  which  stretches  across  the  top  counties  of  the 
State  of  Ilhnois,  even  though  it  has  5  percent  of  the  population,  is 
responsible  for  45  percent  of  the  merchandise  exports  from  the 
State  of  Illinois,  and  I  am  trying  to  verify  those  figures. 

I  want  to  return  to,  to  me,  something  which  is  a  really  intriguing 
situation,  and  that  is  the  piracy  of  our  copyrights.  I  saw  on  TV,  it 
was  either  last  night  or  the  night  before,  a  raid  that  was  made  here 
in  this  country  on  a  shop  where  there  were  200  or  300  or  400 
VCR's  going  simultaneously.  Did  you  see  that.  Ambassador 
Barshefsky? 

Ms.  Barshefsky.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Manzullo.  But  my  question  would  be — and  I  really  don't  ex- 
pect you  to  have  the  answer  to  this — ^how  strictly  do  we  enforce  our 
own  copyright  infi-ingement  laws? 

Ms.  Barshefsky.  My  sense,  sir,  is  that  we  enforce  them  quite 
stringently.  I  know  that  George  Weise,  our  commissioner  of  Cus- 
toms, as  well  as  our  FBI  and  our  Justice  Department  are  all  in- 
volved in  the  significant  raids  in  the  United  States  where  there  are 
piracy  problems. 

Mr.  Manzullo.  What  t3T)e  of  penalties?  I  mean  are  these  people 
getting  probation,  or  are  they  getting  a  slap  on  the  hand,  or  do 
they  go  to  prison?  Do  you  know  offhand? 

Ms.  Barshefsky.  I  can't  answer  the  question,  except  that,  as  you 
know,  our  laws  provide  for  both  civil  and  criminal  penalties. 

Mr.  Manzullo.  Do  you  think  you  could  dig  out  some  information 
perhaps  from  Justice?  Because  I  would  like  to  see  the  nature  of  the 
penalties  that  have  been  brought.  I  mean  are  we  giving  probation 
to  people  that  are  literally  stealing  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  our 
intellectual  property? 

And  the  second  question  is  related  to  that  also.  I  was  sitting  on 
an  airplane  reading  one  of  those  slick  merchandise  magazines  from 
which  only  Democrats  order,  and  I  saw  there  was  an  advertise- 
ment  

Mr.  Ackerman.  And  we  buy  all  the  stuff"  from  the  Republicans. 

Mr.  Manzullo.  That  is  correct. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Manzullo.  You  notice  on  which  side  I  am  seating  here. 

Mr.  Berman.  Would  you  please  quit  inflaming  class  warfare. 

Mr.  Manzullo.  All  right. 

And  this  was  an  advertisement  for  a  dual-head  VCR,  and  part 
of  the  advertisement  said  that  it  had  a  built-in  decoder.  Evidently, 
whenever  an  American  manufacturer  makes  a  movie  or  something, 
there  is  some  type  of  an  anti-dubbing  code  mechanism  that  is  put 
into  it,  and  my  question  to  you  is,  should  we  be  allowing  the  sale 
of  these  decoding  devices  that  frustrate  our  anti-copying  measures? 

Mr.  BerMan.i  Would  the  gentleman  yield  just  on  this  one  point? 

Mr.  Manzullo.  Of  course. 

Mr.  Berman.  I  have  a  bill  for  you. 

Mr.  Manzullo.  Good.  I've  one  for  you,  too. 

[Laughter.] 
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Mr.  Berman.  Because  there  is  a  tremendous  gap  in  our  existing 
law  on  restrictions  on  people  who  manufacture  something  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  breaking  a — an  unauthorized  copying 

Mr.  Manzullo.  So  that  is  a  gap  in  our  laws. 

Mr.  Berman.  That  is  a  gap  in  the  law,  and  I  have  had  a  bill  in 
for  2  years  to  try  and  move  it,  but  you  know,  the  majority  then, 
I  could  never  get  it  going. 

Mr.  Manzullo.  Well,  I  would  join  in.  That  is  why  only  the  Demo- 
crats order  those  machines. 

But  did  you  comment  on  that  what  your  thoughts  would  be  on 
some  type  of  measures  to  do  away  with  those  decoding  devices? 

Ms.  Barshefsky.  I  am  not  sure,  sir,  that  I  am  in  a  position. 

Mr.  Manzullo.  Way  outside  your  field. 

Ms.  Barshefsky.  This  is  quite  outside  my  field,  but  I  would 
think  that  this  is  an  issue  that  should  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Customs  Service  and  the  FBI  and  the  Justice  Department, 
which  have  jurisdiction  over  intellectual  property  rights  violations 
including  search  and  seizures  and  so  on. 

Mr.  ^LvNZULLO.  Let  me  ask  you  a  third  question,  and  again  if 
you  want  to  defer  I  would  understand  that  completely.  If  you  could 
submit  some  suggestions  to  Customs  and  the  enforcement  authori- 
ties as  to  what  measures  you  would  like  to  see  done  in  addition  to 
what  Mr.  Berman  has  suggested,  what  would  be  on  your  short  list? 
Saved  by  the  light. 

Ms.  Barshefsky.  I  would  like  to  respond,  but  I  would  like  to 
think  about  that  if  I  may,  and  then  I  would  love  to  respond  per- 
haps in  writing  or  come  on  up  to  see  you. 

Mr.  Manzullo.  That  is  fair  enough.  I  appreciate  that.  Thank  you 
for  your  time.  I  appreciate  it. 

Ms.  Barshefsky.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you. 

I  will  take  my  time  now.  First  of  all,  it  is  my  objective  to  do  what 
I  can  through  policy  initiatives  and  by  oversight  to  increase  our 
economic  presence  in  the  regfion  and  to  do  that  in  every  way  related 
to  exports,  investment,  commercial  enterprises  generally,  and  I 
noted  that  during  the  last  5  years  for  these  14  countries  under  our 
subcommittee's  jurisdiction  tne  Japanese  have  committed  approxi- 
mately $59  billion  in  new  direct  investment  as  compared  to  $30  bil- 
lion from  the  United  States  from  1987  to  1991.  The  Grovemment  of 
Japan  provided  approximately  five  dollars  for  every  one  dollar  that 
the  United  States  provided  in  the  form  of  official  development  as- 
sistance, concession  loans,  export-import  credits,  and  grants  to  the 
14  countries.  So  while  there  are  many  things  I  think  that  the  pre- 
vious Administration  and  this  Administration  were  doing  right,  we 
have  to  catch  up.  We  have  an  uphill  battle,  and  we  have  to  work 
cooperatively,  it  seems  to  me,  in  that  respect. 

I'll  focus  only  on  a  couple  of  issues  in  the  short  time  remaining, 
but  I  would  ask  if  you  would  accommodate  members'  additional 
questions  that  we  might  provide  you  in  writing  and  we  will  make 
your  responses  as  well  as  the  questions  a  part  of  the  record. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Secretary  Garten,  I  would  say  according  to  some 
sources  the  Commerce  Department's  reports  are  viewed  as  grossly 
undervalued  figures  on  new  investment  in  China,  and  also  the  Bu- 
reau of  Economic  Analysis  said  it  cannot  provide  current  account 
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breakdown  of  our  trade  with  Asia;  in  other  words,  investment,  our 
service  sector,  as  well  as  our  merchandise  trade.  Aiiy  truth  to  those 
allegations? 

Mr.  Garten.  I  don't  oversee  that  part  of  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment which  is  called  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis,  and  I  will 
be  happy  to  look  into  that  and  get  back  to  you. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  All  right. 

Mr.  Garten.  But  let  me  just  say  this.  The  nature  of  our  economic 
interaction  in  Asia — ^in  fact,  anywhere  around  the  world,  is  chang- 
ing so  fast,  and  the  definition  of  what  are  services  or  what  are 
goods  is  not  so  easy,  so  my  instinct  tells  me  that,  relative  to  what 
we  would  like  to  have  in  the  best  of  worlds,  our  statistical  base  is 
not  so  good.  We  even  have  problems  measuring  things  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  but  we  are  conscious  of  the  need  to  upgrade  that  ability, 
and  a  lot  of  things  are  in  training  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  We  are  often  told,  you  know,  don't  focus  simply 
on  the  merchandise  trade  imbalance,  you  need  to  look  at  the  serv- 
ice sector. 

Mr.  Garten.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Of  course  we  need  to  know  what  the  service  sec- 
tor is. 

I  very  much  appreciate  the  United  States'  strong  initiatives,  the 
President's  high  visibility  role  on  the  APEC  meetings  in  Seattle 
and  Bogor  and  look  forward  to  an  active  role  in  the  United  States 
and  Osaka  at  the  next  meeting. 

But  you  know,  as  I  look  at  the  two-tier  trade  liberalization  proc- 
ess we  have  underway,  it  would  seem  that  some  of  the  less  devel- 
oped countries — and  that  would  also  by  definition,  I  guess,  include 
Indonesia — would  appear  to  have  a  free  ride  between  the  abolition 
of  the  tariffs  in  2010  and  the  opening  up  of  their  markets,  for  ex- 
ample in  the  retail  sector,  wouldn't  take  place,  we  are  told  now  in 
the  case  of  Indonesia  specifically  by  them,  until  2020.  First,  is  this 
construction  correct,  and  is  this  step  forward  in  liberalization  going 
to  provide  a  disadvantageous  position  for  quite  some  time  to  the 
United  States  and  to  other  developed  countries  like  Japan? 

Ms.  Barshefsky,  Let  me  say  unequivocally  if  there  is  a  free  ride 
there  isn't  going  to  be  a  free  ride  with  the  United  States.  We  have 
made  the  following  two  points  quite  clear  in  APEC:  First  of  all, 
that  what  is  a  developed  country  and  what  is  a  developing  country 
may  change  radically  by  the  time  we  reach  the  year  2010.  Korea, 
for  example,  has  already  announced  it  would  consider  itself  a  de- 
veloped country  well  before  2010.  There  are  other  countries  that 
are  growing  rapidly,  including  countries  like  Malaysia  and  Indo- 
nesia, which  by  the  year  2020  may  well  be  considered  developed 
countries  for  purposes  of  trade  liberalization. 

But,  second,  the  United  States  has  made  clear  that  our  trade 
agreements  are  reciprocal  trade  agreements;  if  other  countries  can 
liberalize,  we  can  liberalize;  if  those  countries  are  not  in  a  position 
to  liberalize,  we  don't  intend  to  liberalize.  Further,  the  obligations 
and  rights  must  be  reciprocal,  and  we  have  made  that  very  clear 
in  the  APEC  context. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  all  would  have  other 
questions  we  would  like  to  pursue,  but  we  don't  want  to  overstate 
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our  requirement  on  you  today  because  we  look  forward  to  having 
a  long  and  informative  relationship  with  you. 

I  vield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mt.  Berman.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  a  one-sentence  question  for  a 
quick  answer  that  you  may  have  mentioned  in  your  original  testi- 
mony. I  had  to  go  out  to  vote  and  I  may  have  missed  it.  What  is 
today's  status  of  the  talks  with  the  Chinese  regarding  the  threat 
of  sanctions  and  the  actions  they  will  take  to  enforce  anti-piracy 
laws? 

Ms.  Barshefsky.  We  have  had  very  lengthy  negotiations.  We 
have  made  some  progress  with  the  Chinese  on  protection  of  copy- 
righted works.  China  has  taken  some  enforcement  actions,  not 
against  the  offending  factories  but  at  the  retail  level  largely.  China 
does  recognize  that  it  should  not  only  seize  pirated  merchandise 
but  should  destroy  pirated  merchandise.  Previously  seized  mer- 
chandise was  returned  to  the  vendor  following  raids. 

China,  I  think,  appreciates  that  it  has  to  upgrade  its  Customs 
Service,  and  it  appreciates  that  with  respect  to  trademarks,  your 
example,  Mr.  Chairman,  certain  additional  protections  need  to  be 
taken.  All  of  that  is  positive;  none  of  it  is  enough. 

China  has  not  made  serious  efforts  with  respect  to  protection  of 
software.  China  still  has  not  gone  far  enough  with  respect  to  the 
protection  of  trademarks,  particularly  well  known  marks.  There  is 
a  significant  judicial  access  question,  and  that  is  access  to  Chinese 
IPR  courts  and  the  like. 

Negotiations  ended  with  some  preliminary  agreement  in  some  of 
the  areas  that  I  have  outlined  and  no  agreement  at  all  on  some  of 
the  more  significant  areas  I  have  just  indicated.  We  intend  to  pro- 
vide the  Chinese  at  some  point  next  week  with  a  revised  text  that 
attempts  to  recap  the  negotiations,  where  they  are  as  of  the  date 
we  left  off,  but  in  the  interim,  assuming  no  agreement  by  this  Sat- 
urday, and  of  course,  as  you  know,  this  is  a  Chinese  New  Year 
Week — assuming  no  a^eement  by  Saturday,  we  will  go  ahead  and 
publish  a  final  retaliation  list. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  We  are  very  interested  and  appreciate  your  draw- 
ing that  point  out  because  I  know  February  4  is  the  date  we  have 
been  watching,  but  I  think  we  should  thank  the  panel  and  so  we 
can  move  to  our  second  panel. 

Ambassador  Barshefsky,  Secretary  Garten,  thank  you  very  much 
for  your  testimony  today.  We  very  much  appreciate  it. 

Ms.  Barshefsky.  Thank  you  so  much. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  If  we  could  have  Dr.  Prestowitz  and  Mr.  Lavin 
please  come  forward,  we  are  going  to  start  with  you. 

To  facilitate  the  agenda  of  the  subcommittees  and  to  give  maxi- 
mum time  for  questions  to  members  who  are  here,  I  want  to  call 
on  Mr.  Lavin  first  of  all,  and  I  think  Dr.  Prestowitz  will  be  along 
shortly,  and  we  will  proceed  in  that  fashion. 

Franklin  Lavin  is  the  executive  director  of  the  Asia  Pacific  Policy 
Center,  and  we  have  asked  him  to  come  and  share  his  thoughts 
today  about  the  Asia/Pacific  region  and  focusing  especially  on  com- 
merce and  trade. 

Your  prepared  statement  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  in  its 
entirety,  and  we  look  forward  to  your  oral  testimony.  You  may 
summarize  or  proceed  as  you  wish,  and  thank  you  for  your  effort. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON.  FRANKLIN  LAVIN,  DIRECTOR,  ASIA 
PACIFIC  POLICY  CENTER 

Mr.  Lavin.  Thank  you,  Chairman  Bereuter,  Chairman  Roth,  and 
members  of  the  committees.  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  come 
meet  with  you  today  and  discuss  the  economic  issues  in  Asia  and 
the  Pacific. 

I  represent  the  Asia  Pacific  Policy  Center,  a  nonprofit,  non- 
partisan research  institute  in  Washington,  and  our  purpose  is  to 
help  business  and  government  leaders  on  both  sides  of  tne  Pacific 
develop  a  better  sense  of  the  emer^ng  issues  we  face. 

As  we  have  heard  from  the  earlier  two  speakers  today,  the  Asia/ 
Pacific  region  is  home  to  some  of  the  fastest  growing  economies  in 
the  world,  some  of  the  most  rapidly  growing  consumer  markets  in 
the  world,  and  some  of  the  most  sophisticated  businesses  in  the 
world,  and  the  region  offers  enormous  opportunity  to  U.S.  firms 
and  in  many  instances  offers  a  competitive  challenge  as  well. 

Hong  Kong,  for  example,  has  the  highest  per  capita  ownership  of 
cellular  telephones  in  the  world;  Taiwan  has  the  highest  per  capita 
ownership  of  Cadillacs  outside  of  the  United  States;  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  each  vear  adds  the  electrical  production  capacitv 
equal  to  that  of  Switzerland's.  If  we  look  on  a  macroeconomic  level, 
our  trade  with  Singapore  is  greater  than  our  trade  with  Italy,  our 
trade  with  Korea  is  greater  tnan  our  trade  with  France,  and  simply 
the  increase  in  our  trade  with  Malaysia  over  the  last  18  months 
is  equal  to  our  entire  trade  with  Russia  in  1993. 

Too  often  our  trade  debate  in  the  United  States  begins  with  a 
very  technical  question  of  a  very  technical  issue,  and  I  thought  it 
might  be  most  useful  to  take  the  little  time  we  have  allotted  to  us, 
ratner  than  in  looking  at  technical  points,  although  I  am  happy  to 
address  your  concerns,  to  maybe  lay  down  some  general  principles 
about  how  trade  ought  to  be  approached,  and  once  some  general 
principles  are  aired  it  is  sometimes  easier  to  come  to  ag^reement  on 
the  principles. 

The  first  point  I  would  make  is  that  open  markets  are  good  for 
everyone.  Many  Asian  countries  have  trade  barriers  that  are  quite 
difficult  to  penetrate.  Sometimes  in  the  United  States  we  move 
away  from  the  moral  and  business  high  ground  of  free  trade  to  look 
at  quotas,  numerical  targets,  export  subsidies,  and  so  forth.  Trade 
barriers  have  a  cost  to  the  implementer;  they  raise  prices,  they 
make  businesses  less  competitive,  and  they  reduce  consumer 
choice. 

Fortunately,  free  trade  enjoys  increasingly  broad  support  on  both 
sides  of  the  Pacific.  Many  Asian  nations  have  movea  unilaterally 
over  the  past  few  years  to  reduce  their  trade  barriers,  notably 
India,  Indonesia,  and  the  Philippines,  as  they  recognize  those  bar- 
riers hurt  their  economies.  Thus,  one  hallmark  for  U.S.  trade  policy 
would  be  to  work  in  concert  with  local  opinion  as  it  shifts  to  liberal- 
ization. We  need  to  cultivate  these  indigenous  trends  where  they 
exist. 

A  second  point  is  that  the  United  States  must  exercise  economic 
leadership.  As  the  largest  and  arguably  the  most  open  economy  in 
the  world,  the  United  States  is  uniquely  positioned  to  play  a  con- 
structive role  in  trade  policy.  We  have  to  recognize  that  different 
countries  have  different  appetites  for  liberalization,  but  if  the  Unit- 
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ed  States  exercises  leadership  we  can  help  shape  the  nature  of  that 
liberalization  to  maximize  the  benefit. 

My  third  point:  In  trade  negotiations  carrots  work  better  than 
sticks,  but  sometimes  sticks,  and  particularly  the  threat  of  sticks, 
can  be  helpful.  One  of  the  paradoxes  of  trade  negotiations  is  that 
although  retaliation  would  decrease  America's  welfare,  the  threat 
of  retaliation  can  sometimes  be  useful  in  bringing  negotiations  to 
successful  conclusion.  The  threat  is  not  risk-free  as  it  carries  with 
it  the  prospect  that  retaliation  might  have  to  be  carried  out,  and 
over  time  resistance  develops  to  threats,  especially  if  they  are  fre- 
quently made. 

Four,  there  is  a  foreign  policy  and  security  dimension  to  trade. 
The  19th  century  phrase  was  tnat  trade  follows  the  flag.  Increas- 
ingly it  seems  that  the  flag  follows  trade,  that  economic  relations 
are  important  determinants  of  the  U.S.  role  in  the  region  and  pre- 
cursors of  U.S.  influence. 

Liberalization  promotes  stability  and  U.S.  security  interests. 
Conversely,  trade  friction  can  have  foreign  policy  costs.  If  carried 
out  clumsily,  there  is  a  tradeoff  between  security  interests  in  Asia 
and  U.S.  trade  policy  in  the  region.  If  done  skillfully,  U.S.  economic 
and  security  interests  will  reinforce  each  other. 

My  fiflh  point:  Domestic  politics  in  the  United  States  and  abroad 
can  be  related  to  trade  policy.  Growing  trade  relations  can  be  a 
powerful  force  in  modernizing  a  country's  economy  and  improving 
the  day-to-day  life  of  its  citizens  and  enhancing  though  not  gfuaran- 
teeing  the  prospects  for  human  rights  in  a  more  open  political  sys- 
tem. 

We  need  to  be  aware  of  other  political  changes  such  as  the  emer- 

?:ence  of  middle  class  consumers  who  desire  access  to  U.S.  products, 
n  the  United  States,  phase-in  periods  and  adjustment  progprams 
should  be  considered  to  give  industries  and  workers  a  chance  to 
adapt. 

Six,  trade  openings  must  be  designed  so  that  bilateral,  regional, 
and  multilateral  approaches  are  mutually  consistent  and  mutually 
reinforcing.  The  United  States  should  avoid  a  series  of  unconnected 
hub  and  spoke  liberalizations  that  do  not  take  place  under  an 
overarching  framework.  The  large  institutions  sucn  as  WTO  and 
APEC  are  probably  more  useful  in  designing  the  architecture  for 
liberalization  such  as  standards,  procedures,  dispute  resolution 
mechanisms,  zero-for-zero  tariffs,  and  customs  regulations. 

The  United  States  should  look  on  a  more  select  basis  to  expedite 
market  openings.  We  should  explore  whether  it  makes  sense  for 
economies  in  Asia  to  join  NAFTA.  Taiwan,  New  Zealand,  and 
Singapore  have  at  various  times  publicly  expressed  interest  in  free 
trade  with  the  United  States.  If  we  want  to  demonstrate  to  less 
forthcoming  trading  partners  the  cost  of  protectionism,  the  best 
way  to  raise  that  cost  would  be  to  liberalize  trade  with  other  coun- 
tries. 

Seven,  liberalization  must  include  manufactured  goods,  agricul- 
tural products,  and  the  service  sector.  Policies  must  address  both 
tariff  and  nontariff  barriers. 

Eight,  negotiating  tough  isn't  enough,  we  have  to  negotiate 
smart.  We  should  not  measure  the  success  of  a  negotiator  by  the 
number  of  conflicts  caused.  The  United  States  goal  should  be  to 
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make  the  most  progress,  not  to  deal  with  the  most  obstinate.  The 
goal  for  a  local  businessman  is  to  increase  sales,  not  necessarily 
deal  with  the  most  recalcitrant  customer.  The  goal  for  a  football 
team  is  to  gain  yardage,  not  to  take  on  the  most  powerful  tackle. 
Indeed,  the  goal  is  derivatively  to  find  the  hole  in  the  line.  So  activ- 
ity has  to  be  proportional  to  reward. 

The  United  States  should  not  fixate  with  one  country.  To  illus- 
trate this  point,  look  at  the  economic  gains  of  the  United  States 
from  the  passage  of  the  Uruguay  Round  versus  the  passage  of  the 
Japan  framework  talks  agreed  to  last  year.  The  benefits  of  the 
Uruguay  Round  are  estimated  to  be  between  $100  and  $200  billion 
dollars  annually.  The  benefits  from  the  framework  talks  of  last  fall, 
the  telecommunications,  government  procurement,  medical  equip- 
ment talks,  are  estimated  to  be  about  a  few  hundred  million  dol- 
lars, almost  one  one-thousandth  the  benefit  of  the  Uruguay  Round, 
yet  in  terms  of  personal  involvement  of  the  President  and  senior 
Administration  officials,  the  Japanese  talks  seemed  to  get  as  much, 
if  not  more,  attention. 

Finally,  trade  promotion  matters.  Asia  represents  a  more  signifi- 
cant challenge  in  this  regard  than  does  Europe  or  Latin  America 
because  of  gpreater  cultural,  linguistic  and  geographical  differences. 

Commerce  Secretary  Ron  Brown  has  taken  a  hard-nosed  and  suc- 
cessful approach  to  trade  promotion.  U.S.  Ambassadors  are  increas- 
ingly active  in  this  field  as  well.  I  encourage  Members  of  Confess 
to  play  a  constructive  role  in  trade  promotion  by  taking  business 
people  from  their  districts  out  to  the  region  on  trade  missions.  The 
Asia  Pacific  Policy  Center  has  worked  with  a  number  of  Members 
of  Congress  over  the  past  few  years  to  help  them  take  firms  out 
from  their  States  to  Asia,  and  we  would  be  delighted  to  continue 
that  work  with  you  or  your  colleagues. 

The  United  States  has  many  challenges  ahead  of  us.  How  can  we 
work  with  Japan  to  give  its  consumers  a  more  open  economy?  How 
can  we  induce  China  to  be  more  responsive  in  meeting  world  trade 
norms?  How  can  we  encourage  India  on  its  path  to  lioeralization? 
What  should  the  United  States  seek  from  APEC?  The  best  tool  we 
have  in  both  an  economic  and  political  sense  is  the  vibrant  U.S. 
economy.  Rather  than  simply  place  demands  on  countries  that  are 
not  prepared  to  liberalize  at  present,  we  should  devote  most  of  our 
effort  to  working  with  those  countries  that  are  willing  to  move  on 
trade  issues.  We  need  to  ensure  that  the  U.S.  economy  continues 
to  grow  in  the  open,  and  we  need  to  use  the  tools  at  our  disposal 
to  help  Asian  economies  grow  in  the  open  as  well.  A  farsighted  U.S. 
trade  policy  will  recognize  the  countries  of  the  region  share  a  com- 
mon interest  in  nurturing  economic  and  political  freedom  across 
the  region. 

Thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  speak.  I  look  forward  to  answering 
your  questions. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Lavin  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you  very  much. 

We  have  a  vote  on,  the  Moran  amendment  to  H.R.  2,  the  line 
item  veto  bill.  We  need  to  take  a  brief  recess.  Chairman  Roth  will 
be  back  and  will  resume  the  hearing,  and  I  think  it  may  be  as 
short  as  5  to  6  minutes  or  so.  So  if  you  will  just  relax  a  bit,  we 
will  be  resuming  in  a  few  minutes. 
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[Recess.] 

Mr.  Roth  [presiding].  Mr.  Lavin  lias  completed  liis  testimony, 
but  I  think  that  we  will  ask  Dr.  Presto witz  for  his  testimony  before 
we  have  the  committee  ask  questions  and  give  us  a  chance  to  have 
the  members  of  the  committee  come  back  from  the  vote  also. 

Dr.  Prestowitz. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  CLYDE  V.  PRESTOWITZ,  JR.,  PRESffiENT, 
ECONOMIC  STRATEGY  INSTITUTE 

Dr.  Prestowitz.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  like  to  make  four  quick  points.  The  first  is  that  the  op- 
portunities for  U.S.  trade  and  for  the  U.S.  economy  broadly  in  East 
Asia  and  the  Pacific  are  unparalleled.  I  am  stating  the  obvious,  but 
with  the  potential  growth  of  markets  like  China,  Indonesia,  not  to 
mention  the  rest  of  Southeast  Asia,  it  is  clear  that  if  that  growth 
continues  this  is  going  to  be  the  largest  economic  area  of  the  world, 
and  if  the  U.S.  economy  is  not  benefiting  from  that  it  would  be  a 
very  serious  drawback  to  our  economy. 

However,  having  said  that,  I  would  like  also  to  point  out  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  mythology  surrounding  U.S.  relations  with 
the  Asia/Pacific  area.  It  is  often  said,  for  example,  that  we  do  more 
trade  across  the  Pacific  than  we  do  across  the  Atlantic,  and  that 
is  true  insofar  as  it  goes,  but  to  me  the  term  trade  implies  a  two- 
way  exchange.  In  fact,  what  we  call  trade  across  the  Pacific  is  very 
heavily  weighted  toward  exports  from  the  Pacific  to  the  United 
States. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  we  don't  have  substantial  exports  to  Asia. 
We  do,  and  they  are  large  and  growing,  but  the  balance  is  very 
much  canted  in  the  Asia/Pacific  direction.  This  year  our  trade  defi- 
cit with  the  Asia/Pacific  area  will  be  something  on  the  order  of 
$150  billion,  and  that  could  easily  climb  to  $200  billion  or  more 
over  the  next  4  to  5  years. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  imbalance — and  let  me  say  it  is  not 
just  an  imbalance  in  trade,  but  perhaps  even  of  greater  concern,  it 
is  an  imbalance  in  investment.  If  you  look  at  U.S.  investment  in 
Asia  and  compare  it  to  U.S.  investment  in  Europe  for  example,  the 
U.S.  investment  in  Europe  totals  about  $800  billion  and  the  pro- 
duction of  U.S.  multinationals  in  Europe  is  about  a  trillion  dollars, 
roughly  20  percent  of  the  total  European  GNP.  In  Asia  we  have  a 
total  investment  of  something  less  than  $100  billion,  and  the  U.S. 
multinational  production  in  Asia  for  Asian  markets  totals  less  than 
5  percent  of  Asian  GNP,  so  the  investment  imbalance  is  even  great- 
er than  the  trade  imbalance;  and  if  you  look  at  technology,  the  out- 
flow of  technology  from  the  United  States  to  Asia  is  likewise  much 
greater  than  any  return  flow  from  Asia. 

The  major  factor  in  this  relationship  is  an  economic  structure 
that  exists  between  the  United  States  and  much  of  East  Asia  which 
has  been  formed  in  such  a  way  as  to  systemically  put  the  United 
States  in  the  position  of  having  essentially  a  permanent  trade  and 
investment  imbalance  with  Asia.  In  my  view,  this  puts  the  United 
States  at  a  systematic  economic  disadvantage  such  that  it  operates 
to  reduce  U.S.  savings,  to  reduce  U.S.  investment,  to  reduce  U.S. 
employment,  and  to  reduce  U.S.  living  standards. 
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The  elements  of  that  structural  disadvantage  are  that  in  most  of 
the  important  Asia/Pacific  markets  there  are  active  government  in- 
dustrial policies  aimed  at  creating  competitive  industries  in  par- 
ticular areas  such  as  aerospace,  electronics,  automobiles,  et  cetera, 
and  those  policies  are  accompanied  by  various  mechanisms  that 
tend  to  exclude  or  to  diminish  U.S.  access  to  markets  and  U.S.  in- 
vestment in  those  markets.  When  investment  and  access  is  possible 
it  is  usually  possible  on  a  conditional  basis  which  entails  transfer 
of  technology  and  indeed  transfer  of  investment  from  the  United 
States  to  those  areas. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  Just  last  month  I  was  invited  to  at- 
tend the  executive  committee  meeting  of  one  of  America's  leading 
corporations.  It  is  a  household  name,  a  company  that  is  known  for 
its  success  in  international  markets. 

In  the  course  of  the  meeting,  one  of  the  issues  that  was  discussed 
was  the  construction  of  a  new  manufacturing  facility.  The  options 
for  constructing  this  facility  were  to  place  it  in  the  United  States, 
to  place  it  in  China,  or  to  place  it  in  Europe.  If  the  facility  is  con- 
structed, it  would  employ  about  1,500  people  and  it  would  be  a  fa- 
cility that  would  export  much  of  its  production. 

In  the  course  of  this  discussion,  it  became  clear  that  the  corpora- 
tion was  concerned  about  possible  retaliation  by  the  Chinese  Grov- 
ernment;  and  one  way  of  avoiding  retaliation  was  to  place  this  fa- 
cility in  China.  Now  no  decision  was  made  in  the  meeting  that  I 
attended,  but  it  seemed  to  me  fairly  clear  in  the  discussion  that  it 
was  likely  that  the  facility  would  go  to  China  rather  than  to  the 
United  States. 

Nobody  in  the  United  States  was  threatening  retaliation,  nobody 
in  the  United  States  was  putting  any  pressure  at  all  on  this  com- 
pany to  place  that  facility  in  the  United  States,  so  in  lieu  of  any 
U.S.  interest  and  in  view  of  the  Chinese  interest,  I  suspect  it  is 
very  likely  that  investment  and  those  jobs  will  go  to  China.  This 
is  just  one  example  of  a  dynamic  that  goes  on  every  day  in  many, 
many  industries. 

There  is  another  element  of  our  relationship  with  Asia/Pacific 
which  is  even  more  troubling,  and  let  me  give  you  an  example  of 
that  element.  It  is  what  I  call  the  hostage  element,  and  it  is  an  ex- 
tension of  the  example  I  iust  gave  you.  U.S.  corporations  are  peri- 
odically taken  what  I  call  hostage  oy  some  of  the  governments  in 
the  Asia/Pacific  region. 

For  example,  prior  to  President  Clinton's  trip  to  Jakarta  for  the 
APEC  summit,  he  was  under  a  great  deal  of  pressure  to  make  con- 
cessions with  regard  to  China's  accession  to  the  WTO.  There  were 
a  number  of  people  and  groups  in  the  United  States  who  felt  that 
it  would  be  unwise  for  the  President  to  make  such  concessions,  and 
so  as  a  result  of  that  feeling  I  was  asked  to  organize  a  conference 
call  between  a  number  of  these  groups,  including  a  number  of  lead- 
ing U.S.  CEO's,  to  speak  with  Bob  Rubin,  then  head  of  the  Na- 
tional Economic  Council,  and  Ambassador  Kantor  to  urge  them  to 
urge  the  President  to  stand  firm  on  the  conditions  of  China's  acces- 
sion to  the  WTO.  I  duly  set  up  this  call. 

In  the  2  weeks  prior  to  this  call,  a  number  of  those  corporations 
were  visited  by  high  ranking  Chinese  Government  officials  who 
were  visiting  tnis  country,  and  when  it  came  time  for  the  call  to 
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take  place  I  received  several  calls  from  the  representatives  of  the 
companies,  and  essentially  their  message  was,  "Clyde,  you  know 
what  we  want  to  say.  You  talk  to  Bob.  But  we  don't  want  to  go  on 
record  as  saying  anything  on  these  subjects." 

Now  again,  that  is  just  one  example,  but  what  we  face  in  many 
of  these  countries  are  bureaucracies  which  have  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cretionary authority,  a  great  deal  of  ability  to  give  informal  guid- 
ance to  retaliate  informally  without  the  benefit  of  due  process  or 
transparency,  and  consequently  a  great  deal  of  leverage  can  be  ex- 
ercised in  an  informal  manner  vis-a-vis  U.S.  corporations  and  indi- 
viduals in  such  a  way  as  to  be  deleterious  to  the  overall  economic 
interests  of  the  United  States. 

A  final  concern  in  this  regard  comes  in  the  area  of  the  relation- 
ship between  trade  and  security.  You  all  recall  over  Christmas  an 
American  helicopter  was  shot  down  over  North  Korea.  One  of  the 
pilots,  the  crew  members,  of  that  helicopter  was  killed.  The  other 
we  eventually  managed  to  negotiate  to  be  extracted  from  North 
Korea.  Nevertheless,  one  American  military  person  died  over 
Christmas  in  North  Korea  as  part  of  our  commitment  to  defend 
South  Korea  and  to  defend  the  rest  of  the  Asia/Pacific  region. 

Now  that  was  taken  in  the  United  States  in  stride.  It  was  accept- 
ed bv  our  Government  officials,  by  our  press  commentators,  and  by 
mucn  of  the  public  as  kind  of  business  as  usual:  This  is  what  hap- 
pens between  the  United  States  and  its  allies,  and  it  is  just  part 
of  America  carrying  out  its  duties  in  providing  security  in  Asia. 

What  struck  me  about  it  was  that  I  had  just  recently  returned 
from  Korea,  and  it  is  the  case  that  the  sale  of  American  goods  in 
Korea  is  highly  restricted.  Not  too  long  ago.  Ford  was  trying  to  sell 
Sables  and  Tauruses  in  Korea,  and  the  sales  climbed  above  1,000 
cars,  and  the  Korean  tax  authorities  began  to  audit  the  taxes  of 
any  Korean  who  had  bought  a  Ford  vehicle. 

On  my  trip  to  Korea  I  happened  to  read  the  English  language 
Korean  press,  and  in  it  there  was  an  editorial  commenting  on  the 
possibility  of  a  relaxation  of  Korea's  restrictions  on  foreign  invest- 
ment. The  editorial  said  yes,  sometime  in  the  future  probably  we 
should  liberalize  investment,  but  not  now.  So  what  this  means  is 
that  an  American  soldier  was  killed  but  Americans  can't  sell  in 
Korea  or  invest  in  Korea. 

I  am  not  trying  to  use  Korea  as  the  whipping  boy  here  because 
if  there  happens  to  be  a  war  in  the  Korean  penmsula  no  Japanese 
soldiers  are  going  to  be  involved,  no  Singaporese,  no  Taiwanese.  It 
will  be  Americans,  and  yet  in  all  of  those  markets  Americans  are 
not  able  to  invest  or  participate  in  those  markets  in  the  way  that 
those  Asian  and  Pacific  companies  and  entrepreneurs  can  invest 
and  participate  in  the  U.S.  market.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  with  this  picture. 

Fundamentally  what  is  wrong  is  that  the  premises  of  our  policy 
toward  Asia,  our  trade  policy,  our  economic  policy,  and  our  security 
policy,  are  increasingly  false  premises.  We  have  operated  on  the 
basis  of  the  assumption  that  these  economies  are  market  econo- 
mies, that  they  are  largely  democratic  countries,  or  moving  toward 
democracy,  and  we  know  what  that  is;  it  is  just  like  us.  The  truth 
is  that  they  are  in  many  cases  not  democratic,  and  where  they  are 
democratic  the  democracies  are  much  less  transparent  with  much 
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less  due  process,  many  fewer  rights,  than  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  economies  are  run  on  an  entirely  different  basis  than  the 
American  market  economy. 

So  this  is  not  to  say  that  they  are  wrong.  I  am  not  accusing  any- 
one in  Asia  of  being  bad  or  evil  or  unfair.  I  am  simply  saying  that 
they  are  running  a  different  kind  of  market  capitalism  than  we  are 
running  and  any  policy  based  on  the  assumption  that  they  are 
doing  the  same  thing  as  we  are  is  bound  to  fail  because  it  is  based 
on  a  false  premise. 

I  very  much  hope  that  President  Clinton  will  follow  through  on 
an  idea  I  understand  has  been  under  discussion,  and  that  is  to  cre- 
ate a  blue  ribbon  commission  in  the  United  States  that  will  review 
U.S.  economic  relations  and  policy  toward  the  Asia/Pacific  and 
come  up  in  a  finite  period  of  time  with  recommendations  for  chang- 
ing fundamentally  the  nature  of  the  structure  and  the  nature  of 
this  relationship  which  I  think  is  long  overdue. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Prestowitz  appears  in  the  appen- 
dix.] 

Mr.  Roth.  Thank  you  very  much  for  that  excellent  testimony. 

I  think  I  will  call  on  Chairman  Bereuter  to  begin  the  question- 
ing. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  thank  both  of  our  witnesses  for  their  stimulating  and  just  pres- 
entations and  illustrations.  They  gave  us  enough  to  raise  all  sorts 
of  questions  for  us  to  investigate  for  some  period  of  time. 

I  wanted  to  talk  about  or  ask  questions  about  the  subject  of  mul- 
tilateral efforts  to  open  up  markets  versus  bilateral  negotiations, 
and,  Mr.  Lavin,  you  raised  that,  I  think,  as  No.  6  of  your  points: 
We  should  avoid  a  series  of  unconnected  hub  and  spoke  liberaliza- 
tions that  do  not  take  place  under  an  overarching  framework.  Later 
on,  in  the  next  paragraph,  you  talk  about  examination;  for  exam- 
ple, whether  it  would  make  sense  for  certain  Pacific  or  Asian  coun- 
tries to  be  invited  to  join  NAFTA — Taiwan,  New  Zealand,  Singa- 
pore. 

I  can  understand  the  reason  for  mutual  consistency.  We  have  a 
very  interesting  effort  under  way  with  respect  to  APEC,  and  the 
President  has  given  it  a  very  large — ^he  has  taken  a  very  visible 
role  in  it.  I  think  this  multilateral  effort  is  very  positive,  but  we 
have  an  agreement  coming  out  of  it  which  would  seem  to  place  us 
in  a  disadvantageous  position  for  some  period  of  time  since  tariffs 
would  be  abolished  in  2010,  so  between  then  and  2020  countries 
like  Indonesia  have  served  notice  that  they  aren't  going  to  open  up 
their  retail  sector,  and  our  deputy  trade  representative  said  yes, 
but  we  may  have  movement  from  a  lesser  or  undeveloped  to  devel- 
oped status. 

I  would  just  like  your  comments  about  two  things:  what  kind  of 
goals  should  we  have  for  our  participation  in  APEC  or  other  multi- 
lateral, regional  multilateral  organizations?  Any  thoughts  about 
South  Asian  countries  and  how  they  fit  into  some  sort  of  regional 
multilateral  effort  from  either  of  you  gentlemen? 

Mr.  Lavin.  The  advantage  of  multilateral  institutions  is 
inclusivity,  that  everybody  is  involved  or  large  bodies  are  involved. 
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so  if  decisions  are  made  it  involves  broad  swaths  of  the  world  trad- 
ing community.  So  that  is  the  advantage  of  WTO  and  of  APEC. 

The  disadvantage  of  large  groups  of  people  is  that  decisionmak- 
ing is  retarded  and  you  are  frequently  nostage  to  the  whim  or  the 
desires  of  the  slowest-paced  member.  So  if  we  have  a  desire  to 
move  more  rapidly  in  a  certain  sector  or  in  a  certain  way,  but  that 
isn't  the  consensus,  the  prevailing  view,  then  our  desire  is  miti- 
gated and  the  slowest-paced  member  carries. 

People  who  have  worked  on  foreign  policy  issues  with  groups 
such  as  NATO  will  be  very  familiar  with  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages. That  is  why  I  tried  to  establish  a  demarcation,  use  the 
larger  institutions  simply  to  establish  the  framework,  if  you  will, 
to  establish  the  procedural  mechanism,  but  then  allow  the  United 
States  within  that  framework  to  do  what  it  wants  so  that  we  can 
move  at  as  rapid  a  pace  as  we  desire.  There  will  be  countries  with- 
in APEC  that  share  our  appetites,  that  want  to  make  progress, 
there  will  be  others  that  are  more  recalcitrant,  but  at  least  we  have 
a  mechanism,  a  procedure,  for  being  able  to  move  along  at  the  pace 
we  desire. 

I  don't  think  it  would  be  wise  for  us  to  go  through  the  Bogor  dec- 
laration and  through  the  Osaka  meeting  where  nopefuUy  we  lay 
out  some  kind  of  blueprint  and  say  well,  it's  done,  we  now  have  25 
years  or  15  years,  and  we  will  just  sit  and  let  this  take  effect,  be- 
cause some  of  the  countries  will  not  go  along  with  what  they  say 
in  1995  when  it  comes  to  the  year  2010  or  2020  and  we  are  missing 
opportunities. 

In  the  meantime,  why  should  we  wait  15  years  if  there  is  some 
receptivity  in  some  countries  to  move  ahead  on  liberalization?  Why 
should  we  wait  15  years  or  25  years?  Let's  take  advantage  of  open- 
ings when  we  can  find  them  rather  than  force  everybody  to  move 
lock  step  on  a  15-  or  25-year  framework. 

I  don't  know  if  Dr.  Prestowitz  has  thoughts  on  that. 

Dr.  Prestowitz.  Well,  I  think  that  the  APEC  is  only  useful  inso- 
far as  it  does  not  inhibit  U.S.  bilateral  efforts.  I  say  that  for  this 
reason.  There  is  no  country,  not  a  single  one,  in  APEC  which 
shares  U.S.  objectives  in  moving  toward  what  we  define  as  an  open 
liberal  market,  and  what  troubles  me  is  that  APEC  has  the  poten- 
tial to  actually  slow  down  rectification  of  this  structural  disadvan- 
tage that  I  described. 

For  example,  we  have  been  locked  in  long  negotiations  with  the 
Japanese  over  things  like  their  distribution  system,  the  interlock- 
ing relationships  of  their  corporations,  and  so  forth.  Now  by  dint 
of  signing  this  APEC  agreement  and  saying  we  are  going  to  get  to 
free  trade  by  2010  or  2020,  I  can  easily  imagine — and  I  have,  as 
you  know,  had  experience  in  this — I  can  easily  imagine  the  next 
time  Ambassador  Kantor  or  Ambassador  Barsnefsky  go  to  Japan 
and  say  let's  talk  about  the  distribution  system,  I  can  easily  imag- 
ine the  Japanese  negotiator  saying,  "oh,  wait,  don't  you  remember 
in  Bogor  there,  remember  we  said  we  were  going  to  do  this  by 
2010,  so  no  hurry  here,  let's  just  push  it  off."  I  think  that  the  ad- 
vantage of  APEC  or  any  multilateral  group  is,  as  Mr.  Lavin  said, 
inclusivity,  but  the  disadvantage  is  also  inclusivity. 

There  has  been  a  theory  here  in  the  United  States  that  somehow 
by  getting  together  in  APEC  there  will  be  other  like-minded  coun- 
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tries  that  will  join  together  with  the  United  States  to  bring  pres- 
sure to  bear  on  the  Japanese  or  the  Koreans  or  the  Chinese  to  lib- 
eralize their  markets.  I  spent  most  of  the  fall  in  Asia,  and  my  con- 
clusion was,  it  is  just  going  to  be  the  other  way  around.  I  sat  in 
conferences  in  which  representatives  from  Singapore — we  all  think 
of  Singapore  as  kind  of  the  disciple  of  Adam  Smith  in  Asia — rep- 
resentatives of  Singapore  said,  "Japan  is  our  model.  Look  east,  not 
west.  We  admire  Japan  for  the  way  it  has  modernized  without 
westernizing,"  they  said. 

It  became  very  clear  to  me  that  within  APEC  the  likelihood  is 
that  pressure  will  be  brought  to  bear  by  other  countries  on  the 
United  States.  We  are  the  outlier,  we  are  the  open  market,  we  are 
the  transparent  society,  and  the  pressure  will  be  brought  to  bear 
on  us  rather  than  the  other  way  around.  We  are  strongest  in  a  bi- 
lateral negotiation.  We  are  weaker  in  a  multilateral  negotiation  be- 
cause we  are  the  odd  man  out. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  if  the  Singapore  and 
other  Asian  countries  adopt  and  adapt  the  Japanese  model,  that 
might  be  disadvantageous  to  the  Japanese  themselves. 

You  have  mentioned.  Dr.  Prestowitz,  the  significant  authority 
and  discretion  that  the  bureaucracies  have,  and  nowhere  is  that 
more  evident  than  in  Japan,  but  it  is  true,  I  think,  as  you  say  or 
suggest,  all  over  Asia. 

If  I  may,  just  one  more  question. 

Mr.  Roth.  Sure.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Now  that  the  cold  war  is  over,  it  struck  me  im- 
mediately that  we  should  be  able  to  give  increased  emphasis  to  our 
economic  interests,  that  no  longer  necessarily  should  they  be  set 
aside  for  security  reasons  or  foreign  policy  reasons,  whicn  I  saw 
was  the  case  all  too  often  when  USDA  and  Commerce  and  USTR 
got  together,  and  it  was  always  or  seemed  always  that  State  and 
the  Pentagon  had  their  way. 

Are  there  now — I  don't  ask  you  to  identify  bold  strokes  here  in 
public,  but  are  there  now  opportunities  for  bold  strokes  that  we 
could  make  to  dramatically  increase  our  economic  presence  and  vi- 
ability in  this  market?  Is  anyone  looking  at  the  fact  that  we  can 
come  up  with,  in  effect,  a  revolutionary  strategy  for  doing  some- 
thing other  than  just  slogging  along  and  trying  to  make  up  for  the 
disadvantageous  position  we  are  in?  Is  there  any  opportunity  for 
us,  anything  under  way,  to  look  at  bold  strokes  now  that  we  nave 
a  new  environment? 

Dr.  Prestowitz.  I  think  there  are  always  opportunities.  I  think 
much  depends  really  upon  what  it  is  that  you  are  willing  to  do. 
Most  of  the  negotiations  that  we  pursue  in  Asia/Pacific  are  on  a 
very  narrow  front,  and  everybody  in  the  negotiation  knows  that  at 
the  end  of  the  negotiation  even  an  American  success  is  not  going 
to  fundamentally  change  the  structure  of  the  relationships.  A  great 
deal  of  heat  is  generated  over  relatively  small  things. 

Now  I  have  often  said  that  as  long  as  our  negotiators  are  flying 
across  the  Pacific  we  are  really  not  negotiating.  We  are  always  the 
demandeur,  we  are  always  in  the  position  of  saving,  "Please  open 
this  market,  please  let  us  invest  here,  please  change  your  stand- 
ards, please  criange  your  regulatory  system,"  what-have-you,  and  it 
is  a  very  weak  negotiating  position.  We  are  really  asking  them  to 
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do  us  a  favor,  and  they  are  very  successful,  and  increasingly  they 
don't  see  many  reasons  to  do  us  favors. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  So  the  French  model  of  shutting  off  everybody  all 
of  a  sudden  and  forcing  them  to  come  to  Paris  is  a  better  approach? 

Dr.  Prestowitz.  Well,  I  don't  know  that  you  have  to  shut  off  ev- 
erything, but  I  just  think  that  when  they  are  flying  here,  when 
they  want  something  from  you,  then  you  are  negotiating,  and  there 
are,  you  know,  many,  many — the  United  States  is,  after  all,  a  very 
potentially  powerful  country,  I  just  pointed  out:  we  protect  all  these 
people.  We  have  100,000  troops  out  there.  We  are  the  biggest  single 
market  for  every  country  in  Asia.  We  are  the  target  of  a  great  deal 
of  Asian  investment.  We  are  a  country  that  has  a  lot  of  cards.  The 
question  is,  are  you  willing  to  play  any  cards.  What  cards  are  you 
willing  to  play? 

Let  me  just  mention  a  few  simple  things.  We  have  been  talking 
to  the  Japanese  about  buying  more  United  States  auto  parts,  and 
there  are  two  places  in  which  they  can  do  that.  One  is  in  Japan, 
and  the  other  is  more  U.S.  auto  parts  in  the  transplant  Japanese 
factories  here  in  the  United  States 

Now  at  the  same  time  that  we  have  been  pressuring  the  Japa- 
nese to  buy  more  U.S.  auto  parts,  every  single  Japanese  auto  plant 
in  the  United  States  has  what  is  called  a  free  trade  zone  around 
it,  which  means  that  parts  are  imported  into  those  factory  locations 
duty  free,  then  assembled  into  cars,  then  shipped  out  of  the  duty- 
free zone,  and  duties  are  paid  at  the  lower  rate  of  the  assembled 
automobile. 

Now  if  you  are  a  Japanese  auto  company  and  you  hear  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative  pounding  the  table  about,  "You  have  got  to 
buy  more  parts,"  but  at  the  same  time  all  the  parts  are  coming  into 
these  free  trade  zones  and  the  free  trade  zones  are  given  as  a  grant 
from  the  Commerce  Department — the  Commerce  Department  can 
review  the  status  of  those  trade  zones  any  time  it  wants  to — if  you 
are  a  Japanese  auto  company  and  this  is  happening,  do  you  think 
the  Americans  are  serious? 

Or  take  another  example.  In  Japan,  in  Korea,  in  Taiwan,  we 
talked  about  the  discretionary  power  of  bureaucrats.  As  one  who 
ran  a  number  of  businesses  in  Asia,  I  can  tell  you  that  it  is  quite 
common  for  Asian  businessmen  to  be  called  into  the  presence  of 
their  government  officials  and  lectured  and  asked  what  are  they 
doing  for  the  country.  I  am  willing  to  bet  that  no  high  level  U.S. 
official,  no  U.S.  Cabinet  Secretary,  no  U.S.  Vice  President,  or  Presi- 
dent, or  national  economic  advisor,  or  national  security  advisor  has 
ever  picked  up  the  telephone  to  call  the  head  of  Honda  or  Toyota 
U.S.A.  and  just  ask  them  about  their  plans  for  buying  more  U.S. 
auto  parts — ^you  know:  Are  you  having  any  problems?  The  bottle- 
necks, can  we  help  you  out?  Late  deliveries?  Here,  let  me  call  Kelso 
and  see  why  they  are  delivering  things  late.  I  don't  think  we  have 
done  any  of  that.  So  I  think  we  are  a  long  way  from  having  to  close 
the  borders,  I  think  there  are  lots  of  cards  we  could  play  that 
would  indicate  seriousness  of  purpose.  I  just  think  we  are  not  seri- 
ous. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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Mr.  Lavin,  may  I  just  ask  if  you  have  any  comment  about  the 
bold  strokes  or  strategy,  and  then  I  will  turn  it  back  to  you,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Lavin.  I  think  Dr.  Prestowitz  has  made  a  lot  of  interesting 

Eoints,  and  I  think  I  agree  with  a  lot  of  what  he  said,  but  it  might 
e  useful  to  highlight  some  areas  of  disagn'eement  because  I  thmk 
he  might  have  put  forward  some  matters  of  opinion  which  I  am 
sure  are  well  grounded  but  there  are  simply  other  sides  to  the 
story. 

I  mean  U.S.  exports  to  Asia  have  been  going  up  consistently.  Into 
the  region  they  have  gone  up  about  50  percent  over  the  last  6 
years.  So  there  is  substantial  increase  in  volume,  in  dollar  value, 
in  market  penetration,  and  although,  as  I  mentioned  in  my  re- 
marks, there  are  some  frustratinglv  high  trade  barriers  in  many 
countries,  the  trend  is  favorable.  The  trade  barriers  are  being  re- 
duced through  negotiation,  through  GATT  rounds,  and  so  forth, 
and  market  penetration  is  improving.  In  Korea,  as  he  noted,  as 
with  Asia  as  a  whole,  our  exports  have  gone  up  about  60  percent 
in  the  last  5  years. 

So  it  is  not  as  if  somebody  is  doing  something  to  us  or  this  is 
an  untenable  situation  or  thmgs  are  falling  apart,  and,  ironically, 
yes,  I  can  imagine  somebody  in  Singapore  holding  Japan  out  as  a 
model  for  social  issues  because  they  don't  have  high  school  drop- 
outs, they  don't  have  urban  slums,  they  don't  have  urban  teenage 
pregnancy  or  drug  problems  the  way  we  do,  and  there  is  much  to 
be  admired,  I  think,  in  Japan  in  some  sectors  such  as  social  issues. 
There  is  nobody  in  Singapore,  there  are  increasingly  very  few  peo- 
ple in  Japan,  who  view  the  Japanese  model  as  the  appropriate 
model  economically.  Talk  to  leadership  in  Japan,  business  leader- 
ship in  Japan,  government  leadership  in  Japan,  and  they  say,  "We 
think  our  model  was  a  useful  postwar  reconstruction  model  where 
we  were  rubble  and  we  had  to  rebuild  our  economy.  But  what  has 
happened  since  the  bubble  burst  in  the  late  1980's,  our  economy  is 
flat  on  its  back,  had  negative  GNP  growth  in  some  quarters  last 
year,  is  going  to  have  negative  GNP  growth  this  year.  We  have  a 
declining  share  of  world  GNP,  a  declining  share  of  world  trade,  an 
aging  population,  and  we  are  stuck  with  these  structures  that  we 
put  in  place  that  have  a  very  rigidified  economy  that  is  not  helpful 
to  us.  We  need  to  get  beyond  this.  We  need  to  liberalize."  And  it 
is  going  to  take  them  a  long  time  to  work  their  problems  out  be- 
cause their  domestic  political  structure  is  a  mess  as  well. 

My  suggestion  that  I  tried  to  get  at  in  some  of  my  opening  re- 
marks, Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  we  devote  way  too  much  attention 
to  the  toughest  markets  in  Asia  such  as  Japan  and  Korea,  and  we 
should  focus  on  where  we  can  make  hay,  where  we  can  gain 
ground,  and  there  are  many  more  open  markets  in  Asia,  there  are 
markets  that  are  much  more  receptive  that  we  have  to  offer,  and 
we  would  do  well  to  devote  efforts  there.  That  has  a  positive,  direct, 
economic  impact  on  the  United  States.  That  also  has  a  very  posi- 
tive demonstration  impact  on  countries  such  as  Japan  and  Korea. 
If  they  are  not  prepared  to  liberalize  right  now  and  work  with  us 
right  now,  then  let's  work  with  people  who  will  and  prove  to  them 
that  they  lose  out  by  being  left  behind. 
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So  my  idea  for  a  bold  stroke  would  be  take  NAFTA  into  Asia. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you. 

Thank  you,  Chairman. 

Mr.  Roth.  Thank  you. 

We  have  two  chairmen  here.  Let  me  say  this.  We  just  came  off 
an  election,  and  it  is  interesting  to  see  what  the  American  people 
back  home  are  saying,  and  there  are  many  theories,  you  know,  why 
we  had  the  big  earthquake  in  the  election  on  November  8. 

Actually,  I  didn't  hear  all  of  your  testimony^,  Mr.  Lavin,  so  I  don't 
want  to  be  unfair  to  vou,  but,  Dr.  Prestowitz,  the  things  you  are 
saying  give  voice  to  what  the  people  back  in  the  plants  are  saying, 
that  our  people  are  not  aggressive  enough. 

You  know,  we  have  an  export  conference  every  year.  In  fact,  I 
think  you  were  on  your  way  out.  You  were  caught  in  Chicago  one 
time.  We  have  approximately  a  thousand  people  every  year  at 
these  export  conferences,  and  it  is  interesting  to  see  what  the  peo- 
ple have  to  say,  the  people  working  in  our  mills  and  so  on.  They 
do  feel  that  we  are  not  aggressive  enough.  I  think  they  would  say 
basically  the  thing  that  you  are  saying,  and  what  I  am  hearing  ba- 
sically is  that  we  are  just — these  people,  people  in  Asia,  are  eating 
our  lunch  because  we  are  not  hungry  enough.  Is  that  a  good  conclu- 
sion? 

Dr.  Prestowitz.  In  a  way.  I  would  just  modify  it  by  saying  that 
I  think  it  is  not  that  American  businesses  or  that  American  work- 
ers are  not  hungry.  I  think  they  are  hungry  and  I  think  they  try 
very  hard.  I  think  that  our  Grovernment — and  it  has  been  true  of 
both  Democratic  and  Republican  administrations — I  think  our  Grov- 
ernment— I  would  even  broaden  that,  I  would  say  our  elite,  because 
it  is  true  in  the  elite  press,  it  is  true  in  the  elite  academic  circles — 
have  created  a  set  of  policy  premises  and  a  set  of  policies  that  re- 
sult in  a  structure  that  systematically  disadvantages  the  United 
States  and  just  makes  it  very  difficult  for  American  entrepreneurs 
and  workers  to  get  a  fair  shake. 

Mr.  Roth.  Let  me  say  this.  I  think  our  workers  are  working 
hard.  On  Saturday  morning  I  was  back  home  before  office  hours; 
I  was  touring  a  plant.  A  gentleman  said  to  me  let's  walk  across  the 
street,  they  are  making  gloves.  Last  year  they  started  a  glove 
plant,  13  people,  now  they  nave  140  people  making  gloves,  deerskin 
hides,  beautiful,  beautiful  workmanship.  And  so  our  people  can 
compete. 

Back  in  Wisconsin  I  always  draw,  you  know,  a  general  principle 
from  what  I  see — ^you  know,  personal  anecdotes.  Back  in  Wisconsin 
if  you  would  have  had  a  chance  to  get  up  there — and  I  am  going 
to  have  to  have  you  come  up  there  this  year.  Dr.  Prestowitz,  to  our 
export  conference — when  you  drive  by  tnese  beautiful  daii-y  farms, 
there  is  an  old  saying,  you  know,  you  can  see  where  the  dairy 
farmer  is  in  charge  and  where  the  hired  man  is  in  charge.  It  seems 
to  me  that  Americans,  we  have  hired  men;  in  Asia,  the  person  that 
is  involved  is  right  there  doing  the  negotiating.  It  is  business  peo- 
ple and  Government  people  working  closely  together.  So  our  people 
are  here  for  a  few  years  and  then  they  are  gone,  then  they  are 
hired  by  the  Government  to  go  over  there,  and,  you  know,  "It  didn't 
happen  on  my  watch."  But  in  Asia,  I  think  that  they  are  there 
longer,  and  I  think  their  people  have  a  personal  stake  in  it,  and 
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if  I  have  a  personal  stake  in  a  project  it  is  a  big  difference,  a  dif- 
ferent psychology  than  if  I  am  hired  to  do  the  job. 

Back  before  I  came  to  Congress,  I  was  in  the  real  estate  busi- 
ness, and  when  I  spend  a  dollar  here,  well,  I  look  at  it  very  closely, 
but  it  is  not  quite  like  when  it  is  your  own  dollar.  You  know  what 
I  am  trying  to  say?  When  it  is  your  own  dollar,  you  watch  it  very, 
very  closely,  and  I  think  that  is  the  way  it  is  in  Asia,  and  I  think 
in  the  United  States  we  have  people  here  one  day,  the  next  day 
they  are  gone,  and  so  they  come  with  a  different  psychology,  and 
maybe  we  have  to  have  a  new  paradigm.  Maybe  we  have  to  get  our 
business  people  involved  in  these  negotiations  so  that  the  nego- 
tiator is  personally  losing  something.  What  do  you  think? 

Dr.  Prestowitz.  Well,  I  think  that  a  closer  relationship  between 
U.S.  business  and  U.S.  negotiators  is  absolutely  essential.  I  would 
also  like  to  pick  up  on  another  point  you  made,  which  is  that  the 
average  tenure  of  a  U.S.  negotiator  in  office  is  something  like  18 
months,  and  typically  across  the  table  are  negotiators  who  have 
been  on  these  projects  or  these  subjects  for  years.  We  do  suffer 
from  inferior  expertise  and  lack  of  institutional  memory.  I  mean  we 
have  negotiated  a  lot  of  issues,  you  know,  several  times  because  the 
new  guys  coming  in  don't  remember  what  the  old  guys  did. 

Mr.  Roth.  You  know,  we  had  this  case,  Toshiba,  some  time  ago, 
a  number  of  years  ago.  The  people  giving  us  the  biggest  problem — 
you  know,  we  were  going  to  get  tough  with  Japan,  we  were  just 
wimps  in  the  end.  Why?  Because  our  own  business  people  came  in 
and  started  beating  up  on  us:  "Don't  be  so  tough  on  Toshiba  be- 
cause we  are  locked  in  with  them."  So  as  long  as  we  have  that,  as 
long  as  we  have  that  type  of  psychology,  we  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  get  the  job  done  that  has  to  be  done. 

Where  do  you  see  this  turning  around?  What  is  going  to  change 
this? 

Dr.  Prestowitz.  I  really  wish  I  knew.  I  have  been  working  on 
that  for  13  years.  You  know,  I  keep  thinking  that — I  mean,  as  I 
said,  we  are  going  to  be  at  something  like  $150  billion  trade  deficit 
with  Asia/Pacific  this  year.  That  is  rising  rapidly,  easy  to  get  to 
$200  billion. 

I  can  imagine  the  following  scenario.  I  can  imagine  that  we  are 
approaching  1996  and  it  is  election  year.  We  are  going  to  have  a 
big  trade  deficit  with  Mexico,  or  we  are  going  to  have  to  have — that 
is  now  we  will  bail  Mexico  out.  The  Fea  just  raised  interest  rates 
again  yesterday.  The  economy  is  probably  going  to  be  slowing  down 
by  the  time  we  hit  1996.  In  that  context,  if  we  are  getting  dose  to 
a  $200  billion  trade  deficit  with  Asia,  maybe  it  will  become  some- 
thing that  leaders  will  focus  upon,  or,  conversely,  if  we  get  involved 
in  more  nasty  incidents  like  the  Korean  incidents  and  Americans 
are  being  put  in  harm's  way  but  nobody  else  is,  maybe  people  will 
beg^n  to  scratch  their  heads. 

But  what  I  want  to  emphasize  is  that  we  have  been — I  am  re- 
minded of  the  definition  of  insanity.  You  know,  insanity  is  when 
you  do  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again,  each  time  expecting  a 
different  result.  We  have  been  pursuing  the  same  negotiation  in 
Asia  for  almost  50  years,  and  we  keep  getting  the  same  result.  We 
are  not  going  to  get  a  different  result  unless  we  really  change  the 
premises  of  that  negotiation,  and  that  requires  a  significant  change 
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of  mind-set  not  only  by  our  negotiators  but  by  our  elite  academi- 
cians and  policymakers  and  commentators  as  well, 

Mr.  Roth,  Yes,  I  agree.  I  think  what  is  going  to  change  it  is 
when  we  get  enough  pain  in  our  society,  and  that  could  easily 
come,  the  way  things  could  imfold.  We  could  be  in  for  some  tougn 
economic  times,  and  that  would  do  it. 

The  thing  that  I  think  is  most  interesting  about  your  testimony, 
gives  me  most  pause,  is  when  one  of  you  two  talked  about  how  fast 
Asia  is  growing.  Well,  military  power  follows  economic  power  very 
quickly.  We  are  a  power  today,  but  you  can't  look  at  what  is  here 
today,  you  have  got  to  look  at  what  is  rising  and  developing. 

Mr.  Lavin.  You  are  absolutely  right,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  enor- 
mous growth  in  the  Chinese  economy,  double  digit  GNP  growth  for 
an  extended  period  of  time,  10,  11,  12  percent  growth  for  over  10 
years,  has  enormous  political  and  security  consequences.  They  are 
an  ascendant  power,  and  that  is  going  to  manifest  itself  in  the  se- 
curity areas  as  well  and  be  a  challenge  to  the  United  States  and 
to  the  international  system.  So  that  is  a  generation-long  phenome- 
non. 

Mr.  Roth.  Well,  thank  you  verv  much  for  your  testimony.  Unless 
Chairman  Bereuter  has  any  further  questions,  I  very  much  appre- 
ciate both  of  you  being  here  today,  and  I  wish  the  entire  Congress 
could  have  heard  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Lavin.  Thankvou  very  much. 

Dr.  Prestowitz.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  we  just  ask  the  two  gentle- 
men to  give  us  a  chance  to  send  them  a  few  questions  we  would 
appreciate  having  responses  to,  such  as  some  of  the  other  cards  we 
have  to  play.  Dr.  Prestowitz,  but  I  think  there  might  be  several. 

Dr.  Prestowitz.  I  would  be  happy  to  respond. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Great.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  want  to  join 
Chairman  Roth  in  thanking  you  for  excellent  testimony. 

[The  questions  and  answers  appear  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  Roth.  We  are  adjourned.  Thank  you. 

[Whereupon,  at  4:25  p.m.,  the  subcommittees  were  adjourned; 
the  Subcommittee  on  Asia  and  the  Pacific  to  reconvene  at  10  a.m. 
on  February  9,  1995.] 
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House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  International  Relations, 
Subcommittee  on  Asia  and  the  Pacific, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  10:02  a.m.  in  room 
2200,  Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Doug  Bereuter  [chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee]  presiding. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 

Todays  hearing  marks  the  first  public  meeting  under  the  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  of  the  Asia  Pacific  Subcommittee  of  the  104th  Con- 
gress. Because  it  is  our  first  session,  the  ranking  member,  Mr.  Ber- 
man,  and  myself  will  perhaps  take  a  few  more  minutes  than  usual 
to  make  some  initial  statements  about  the  direction  of  the  sub- 
committee. But  I  would  like  to  express  how  pleased  I  am  to  be 
leading  this  important  subcommittee  during  the  104th  Congress. 

As  a  personal  note,  I  would  observe  that  as  the  International  Re- 
lations Committee  organized,  I  had  the  choice  of  four  different  sub- 
committees. I  chose  to  chair  the  Asia  Pacific  Subcommittee  because 
of  the  enormous  importance  and  promise  this  region  holds  for  the 
United  States. 

Our  trade  relations  with  Asia,  our  security  relations  with  Asia, 
and  our  political  linkages  with  the  region  will  greatly  influence  the 
U.S.  geostrategic  role  in  the  21st  century. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  serve  with  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California,  the  ranking  Democrat  on  the  subcommittee  who  will 
join  us  shortly.  We  have  always  worked  well  together  in  the  past, 
and  I  would  expect  that  such  will  be  the  case  in  the  104th  Con- 

fress.  Despite  perhaps  occasional  differences,  I  have  also  respected 
is  intellect,  his  diligence,  and  acumen,  and  the  skills  and  talents 
he  has  invariably  demonstrated  as  a  very  good,  able  and  effective 
legislator. 

As  we  begin  the  hearing  schedule  for  the  Subcommittee  on  Asia 
and  the  Pacific,  I  think  it  might  be  appropriate  to  provide  a  very 
succinct  statement  of  my  objectives  for  the  subcommittee  during 
the  104th  Congress.  In  all  of  its  endeavors,  the  Asia  Pacific  Sub- 
committee should  reflect  the  extraordinary  and  growing  importance 
of  the  Asia  Pacific  region  for  the  United  States  and  the  world  com- 
munity. 

After  all,  the  United  States  is  a  Pacific  country  as  well  as  an  At- 
lantic country.  Accordingly,  our  legislative  initiatives,  our  oversight 
of  the  executive  branch  and  our  responsibility  to  educate  and  in- 
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form  should  be  gfuided  by  the  following  three  overall  objectives,  in 
my  view. 

First,  the  U.S.  military  and  naval  presence,  and  security  commit- 
ment to  the  region,  must  be  sustained  and  enhanced  both  for  the 
purpose  of  regional  stability  and  in  furtherance  of  our  foreign  pol- 
icy goals  and  our  national  interests. 

Second,  the  United  States  must  better  focus  and  augment  its  re- 
sources to  defend  our  economic  interests,  to  expand  our  commercial 
opportunities  and  to  ensure  American  competitiveness  in  the  re- 
gion. 

Third,  mindful  American  commitment  to  our  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  democracy  pluralism  and  human  rights,  we  must  cre- 
atively utilize  the  most  effective  bilateral  regional  and  multilateral 
approaches  to  advance  these  principles  in  the  region. 

The  actions  of  this  subcommittee  on  these  three  overall  objec- 
tives, I  am  convinced,  can  help  shape  and  contribute  to  revitalize 
the  American  engagement  in  the  Asia  region.  The  end  of  the  cold 
war  requires  America  to  reexamine  and  reshape  its  foreign  policy 
for  the  entire  Asia/Pacific  region. 

This  new  environment  presents  exciting  challenges  and  opportu- 
nities to  undertake  innovative,  efficient,  and  cost-effective  foreign 
policy  initiatives.  The  economic  dynamism  of  the  Asia/Pacific  region 
and  reemerging  Asian  sense  of  identity  and  confidence  challenges 
both  our  economic  competitiveness  and  our  ability  to  formulate  and 
implement  policies  which  are  more  sensitively  attuned  to  the  re- 
gion. 

While  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy  must  always  be  driven  by 
the  pursuit  of  our  national  interests,  it  is  my  intent  to  shape  the 
agenda,  with  the  cooperation  of  members  of  this  subcommittee,  to 
improve  our  bilateral  regulations  throughout  the  region.  That 
ought  not  go  unstated. 

We  will  pursue  this  goal  while  advancing  the  United  States  and 
the  international  community's  security  interests  aggressively,  but 
fairly,  demanding  equitable  treatment  on  trade  and  other  commer- 
cial enterprises  and  reflecting  the  human  rights  concerns  of  the 
American  people.  To  achieve  this  goal,  it  is  this  American's  view 
that  the  United  States  should  encourage  and  fully  participate  in 
the  Asia  Pacific  Economic  Cooperation  Organization,  APEC  and  our 
appropriate  multilateral  organizations  in  the  region. 

Likewise,  we  will  encourage  contact  and  interaction  between 
Americans  and  Asians  in  government  and  in  every  line  of  private 
endeavor. 

Although  it  is  inevitable  that  our  interests  and  our  views  will  oc- 
casionally collide  with  others  in  the  region,  I  believe  it  is  important 
that  we  resist  the  impulse  to  isolate  or  demonize  those  countries 
with  which  we  disagree.  Instead,  we  ought  to  aggpressively  engage 
in  every  means  of  dialog  and  negotiations  to  solve  or  reduce  our 
differences. 

While  there  invariably  will  be  some  differences  between  the  sub- 
committee and  the  Administration,  the  Chair  would  note  that  there 
is  very  substantial  bipartisan  agreement  on  U.S.  goals  and  objec- 
tives in  Asia.  The  Asia  and  Pacific  Subcommittee  has  a  long  history 
of  bipartisanship,  a  tradition  that  this  member  intends  to  continue 
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and  the  United  States  simply  as  we  proceed  cannot  ignore  Asia  or 
reduce  our  impact  or  consideration  of  Asia/American  relations. 

We  have  fought  three  wars  there  in  the  last  50  years.  The  Asian- 
Pacific  power  continues  to  hold  great  strategic  importance  to  our 
interest  even  with  the  end  of  the  cold  war.  In  the  last  decade,  U.S. 
exports  to  Asia  have  tripled  and  our  trade  with  the  Pacific  Rim 
alone,  that  is  excluding  figures  for  the  South  Asia  account,  for  37 
percent  of  total  U.S.  trade. 

But  just  as  there  is  enormous  opportunity  for  building  upon  U.S.- 
Asian relations,  there  are  innumerable  potential  pitfalls.  The  Nu- 
clear Agreed  Framework  with  North  Korea  is  a  matter  of  great 
concern  of  everyone  in  Congress  and  this  subcommittee  will  be  con- 
ducting hearings  on  the  agreement  in  the  coming  weeks.  Else- 
where, United  States  and  China,  of  course,  have  reached  an  im- 
passe on  that  country's  lack  of  protection  for  U.S.  intellectual  prop- 
erty rights.  Important  structural  trade  differences  remain  between 
the  United  States  and  the  many  nations  in  the  region,  including, 
of  course,  Japan. 

Finally,  in  South  Asia,  India  and  Pakistan  continue  to  pursue  a 
highly  destabilizing  competition  to  acquire  ballistic  missiles  and 
weapons  of  mass  destruction.  Thus,  there  are  substantial  reasons 
for  this  subcommittee  to  conduct  oversight  hearings  on  the  chal- 
lenges and  opportunities  posed  for  the  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  com- 
mercial interest  in  the  region. 

Todays  hearing  is  part  of  a  series  of  broad  oversight  hearings  de- 
signed to  lay  the  foundation  for  more  specific  hearings  targeted  to 
key  regional  issues  to  be  held  at  a  later  date.  I  have  laid  out  a  ten- 
tative schedule  for  the  subcommittee  for  the  entire  104th  Congress. 

Obviously,  there  will  be  things  that  need  to  be  added,  but  I  hope 
the  members  will  take  a  look  at  it,  and  your  suggestions  will  be 
welcome.  Future  hearings  in  this  series  will  bring  Administration 
and  private  witnesses  to  discuss  particular  U.S.  foreign  policy,  stra- 
tegic, commercial,  democratization,  human  rights,  and  development 
interests  in  the  region. 

By  proceeding  in  this  manner  rather  systematically,  the  Chair 
hopes  to  inform  or  remind  the  subcommittee  and  the  Congress  on 
the  basic  underpinnings  of  U.S.  policy  in  the  region,  and  thereby 
launch  the  subcommittee's  effort  to  advance  that  policy  in  a  bipar- 
tisan and  a  constructive  manner. 

Today,  we  are  extremely  fortunate  to  have  the  two  diplomats  at 
the  Department  of  State  with  the  most  direct  responsibility  for  U.S. 
foreign  policy  toward  Asia  and  the  Pacific.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  East  Asian  Affairs,  the  Honorable  Winston  Lord  has 
served  our  government  Republican  administrations  and  Democrat 
administrations  alike,  in  a  wide  range  of  capacities,  including  serv- 
ice as  Ambassador  to  the  Peoples'  Republic  of  China  from  1985  to 
1989. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  South  Asia,  the  Honorable  Robin 
Raphel  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  head  of  that  Bureau 
which  was  split  off  from  the  Near  East  and  South  Asia  Bureau 
largely  at  the  instigation  of  the  previous  chairman  of  this  sub- 
committee, Steve  Solarz.  Among  other  highlights,  includes  her 
service  as  Counselor  for  Political  Affairs  in  our  Embassy  in  New 
Delhi. 
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Before  we  begin  hearing  from  the  witnesses,  I  would  Hke  to  call 
upon  the  gentleman  from  California,  the  distinguished  ranking 
Democrat  on  the  Asia-Pacific  Subcommittee  about  which  I  said  a 
few  words  before  he  came  in. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California  for  such  comments  as 
he  might  care  to  make. 

Mr.  Berman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  appreciate  you 
doing  it  in  a  way  that  wouldn't  make  me  blush.  Initially,  I  wanted 
to  in  your  presence  thank  you  and  your  staff  for  both  the  profes- 
sional and  the  bipartisan  manner  in  which  you  have  handled  the 
subcommittee  since  becoming  chairman. 

My  initial  reaction  when  fhad  the  chance  to  bid  for  committees, 
knowing  you  were  chairman,  was  that  it  would  operate  in  just  such 
fashion.  Everything  that  has  happened  since  I  have  become  the 
ranking  member  confirms  that  fact.  And  I  want  to  commend  you 
also  for  moving  quickly  to  implement  an  appropriately  ambitious 
agenda  that  recognizes  the  increasing  importance  and  complexity 
of  our  relationships  with  all  the  countries  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific 
and  our  interests  in  the  region. 

In  large  part,  my  own  interest  in  the  region  stems  profoundly 
from  the  fact  that  I  am  a  Representative  from  one  of  the  Pacific 
Rim's  more  important  economic  entities,  California.  Thousands  of 
jobs  in  my  State  depend  on  the  Asian  market,  and  those  jobs  are 
in  some  of  the  most  high-growth,  high-wage  sectors  of  our  Califor- 
nia economy. 

Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  our  engagement  in  the  region  is  nec- 
essarily multidimensional.  Ongoing  efforts  to  hold  the  North  Kore- 
ans to  the  terms  of  last  fall's  nuclear  agreement  demonstrate  that 
security  considerations  figure  prominently  among  our  regional  pri- 
orities. We  need  to  know  how,  not  whether  to  maintain  our  mili- 
tary presence  in  the  region,  how  to  share  defense  responsibilities 
with  our  most  trusted  allies  and  how  to  respond  to  the  potential 
threat  posed  by  emerging  military  powers  and  the  very  real  threat 
posed  by  the  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

Moreover,  our  attention  to  human  rights  in  the  region  and  efforts 
to  promote  political  and  civil  rights  are  vital.  Indeed,  democracy 
and  rule  of  law  underpins  the  long-term  success  of  U.S.  business 
in  the  region.  I,  for  one,  do  not  believe  there  is  an  inherent  con- 
tradiction in  pursuing  security,  democracy  and  material  well-being 
simultaneously.  The  Administration  has  a  full  agenda  in  the  re- 
gion, and  I  am  looking  forward  to  hearing  the  testimony  of  our  two 
Assistant  Secretaries  today  and  the  questions  that  will  follow. 

Let  me  just  make  two  other  comments.  One  is  to  apologize,  I 
guess  the  mood  of  the  times  in  this  post-cold  war  era,  the  tendency 
to  turn  inward  is  going  to  require  me  to  deal  with  some  funding 
mechanisms  in  the  prison  bill  that  is  up  on  the  floor  today  that  af- 
fect California,  so  I  will  be  sort  of  running  in  and  out  based  on  the 
rule  on  the  bill  and  the  amendment — my  amendment  comes  up, 
and  I  apologize  for  that. 

Second,  having  chaired  a  subcommittee  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  for  4  years,  and  on  a  really  exciting  hearing,  sometimes 
we  had  10  people,  I  noticed  the  full  crowd  here  standing  and  the 
large  number  of  people  outside.  And  I  am  just  wondering  if  it  is 
possible  for — if  this  is  the  second  time  this  has  happened  in  two 
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hearings,  if  it  is  possible  to  get  the  larger  committee  room  when 
there  is  no  other  conflict  with  the  full  committee,  because  it  cer- 
tainly seems  like  a  very  different  level  of  interest  here  than  on  my 
former  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  gentleman's  point  is  well  taken.  Unfortunately,  while  we 
have  tried  to  exactly  do  that,  it  is  not  possible  on  these  occasions, 
the  full  hearing  room  was  filled. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  excellent  statement  about 
the  subcommittee  and  the  region  and  our  direction.  I  am  in  full 
agfreen^ent.  And  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  kind  remarks. 

We  have  had  several  memSers  not  on  the  International  Relations 
Committee  that  have  asked  permission  to  sit  with  us  today  and 
they  are  certainly  welcome.  I  will  call  upon  the  members  first,  then 
as  we  have  time,  we  may  have,  for  example,  Mr.  Pallone  from  New 
Jersey,  and  I  did  think  the  gentleman  from  Washington  will  be 
joining  us,  and  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  because  of 
their  interest  in  the  subject. 

I  would  indicate  that  all  members  can  with  unanimous  consent 
submit  their  full  statements  for  the  record.  Unless  there  is  a  strong 
urge  to  proceed  with  a  direct  oral  statement,  also,  I  would  prefer 
to  do  it  that  way  so  we  can  maximize  the  time  with  our  two  key 
witnesses. 

Without  objection,  the  statements  of  the  members  that  they  care 
to  submit,  will  be  part  of  the  record. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Burton  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  Bereuter.  I  would  like  to,  nowever,  introduce  the  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Asia  and  Pacific  subcommittee  who  I  have  named  with 
the  consent  and  concurrence  of  the  chairman,  Chairman  Oilman, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  California,  Mr.  Royce,  who  has 
a  very  substantial  interest  in  the  subject  matter  of  this  subcommit- 
tee. 

And  thank  you  for  your  assistance  already. 

Mr.  Royce.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Secretary  Lord,  Secretary  Raphel,  your  written 
testimony  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record.  You  may  summarize 
your  statements  or  proceed  in  any  fashion  that  you  wish  to  facili- 
tate beneficial  dialog  from  us. 

However,  the  Chair  would  ask  that  if  possible,  you  would  limit 
your  opening  remarks  to  no  more  than  15  minutes  each,  which  is 
longer  than  we  usually  allow,  but  I  think  we  need  to  focus.  I  think 
by  agreement  Secretary  Lord  will  proceed  first. 

Is  that  correct? 

Please  proceed  as  you  wish.  Again,  welcome  to  the  subcommittee 
and  we  anticipate  with  relish  your  presentation. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WINSTON  LORD,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 
OF  STATE  FOR  EAST  ASIAN  AND  PACIFIC  AFFAIRS,  DEPART- 
MENT OF  STATE 

Mr.  Lord.  Thank  you.  I  will  read  excerpts  from  my  written  state- 
ments, and  I  woula  ask  that  the  full  text,  along  with  a  recent 
speech  I  made  in  the  Commonwealth  Club  in  San  Francisco,  which 
sets  forth  Administration  views  on  Asia/Pacific  policy  across  a 
broad  spectrum,  also  be  submitted  for  the  record. 
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Let  me  also  say  that  your  own  opening  statement  is  reassuring, 
indeed,  both  in  substance  and  in  tenor  and  mood.  Many  of  the 
themes  you  strike  in  that  statement,  including  the  three  basic  ele- 
ments of  our  policy  of  prosperity  and  security  and  freedom  in  the 
region,  very  much  echo  what  I  am  about  to  say.  And  let  me  also 
echo  the  bipartisan  spirit  with  which  I  have  already  found  in  our 
own  discussions  that  you  have  approached  this  agenda.  And,  in 
that  respect,  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  also  to  Mr.  Herman's  re- 
marks and  also  to  my  past  cooperation  with  the  former  chairman 
of  this  committee,  Mr.  Ackerman. 

I  am  glad  he  has  joined  us  here  this  morning.  I  look  forward  to 
your  series  of  hearings,  and  I  would  be  delighted  to  attend  as  many 
of  those  as  you  would  like  me  to  in  the  coming  months. 

I  just  returned  from  a  10-day,  5-country  tour  through  Asia  with 
Deputy  Secretary  Talbott.  And  I  was  once  again  struck  by  Ameri- 
ca's large  stakes  in  the  region  as  well  as  the  strong  desire  there 
that  the  United  States  remain  engaged.  This  region  is  impressive 
for  its  diversity  and  dynamism. 

Economically,  it  has  become  the  most  robust  and  important  area 
in  the  world.  The  region  is  not  uniformly  affluent,  however.  It  is 
also  home  to  grinding  poverty,  and  I  think  it  is  no  coincidence  that 
the  poorest  countries  generally  have  some  of  the  most  repressive 
regimes  while  the  more  affluent  are  among  the  most  free. 

Strategically,  the  Asia/Pacific  is  where  four  of  the  world's  major 
powers  intersect.  We  have  fought  three  wars  there  in  the  past  half 
century.  Here  at  home  our  population  has  been  shifting  toward  the 
Pacific,  and  it  is  increasingly  enriched  by  large  numbers  of  Asian 
immigrants.  The  hope  for  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  and  free  fu- 
ture is  promising,  provided  the  United  States  stays  actively  en- 
gaged. Several  of  you  have  already  underlined  that  in  your  opening 
remarks.  I  elaborate  on  all  these  things  in  my  opening  statement, 
but  I  won't  take  the  time  here. 

For  all  these  reasons,  during  the  last  couple  of  years,  the  Clinton 
administration  has  aggressively  sought  to  elevate  this  region  high- 
er on  our  foreign  policy  agenda,  to  bring  home  to  the  American  peo- 
ple the  huge  U.S.  interests  in  the  region  and  to  heighten  our  en- 
gagement and  staying  power  with  our  partners  in  the  region. 

We  promoted  a  full  range  of  U.S.  goals,  and  in  addition  to  more 
traditional  concerns,  this  includes  a  new  emphasis  on  some  global 
issues  such  as  narcotics  control,  population  planning,  AIDS  preven- 
tion, environmental  protection  and  cooperation  to  curb  inter- 
national crime. 

The  broad  outlines  of  American  policy  toward  the  region  were  ar- 
ticulated by  President  Clinton  when  he  took  the  first  overseas  trip 
of  his  presidency  to  Japan  and  Korea  in  July  1993.  At  that  time, 
he  set  forth  his  vision  of  a  new  Pacific  community  built  on  shared 
strength,  shared  prosperity,  and  a  shared  commitment  to  demo- 
cratic values,  the  very  themes  that  you  set  forth  in  your  own  open- 
ing remarks. 

And  we  believe,  as  does  Congressman  Herman,  that  the  three  pil- 
lars of  this  policy — prosperity,  security,  and  freedom — are  mutually 
reinforcing  elements. 
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Let  me  briefly  review  again  in  less  detail  what  is  in  my  text, 
what  has  been  accomplished,  and  some  of  the  specific  goals  we  see 
in  the  next  couple  of  years. 

First,  on  the  prosperity  front,  and  then  I  will  go  to  security  and 
freedom.  Here  we  address  our  challenges  on  three  levels:  above  all, 
the  global  level,  through  the  World  Trade  Organization,  the  Uru- 
guay Round,  and  the  GATT;  and  on  the  regional  and  bilateral  lev- 
els as  well. 

On  the  regfional  level,  APEC  is  the  centerpiece  of  our  efforts.  I 
review  in  my  text  what  has  been  happening  there.  The  FVesident 
elevated  this  organization  by  having  it  meet  at  the  leaders  level  in 
Seattle  in  November  1993,  also  underlining  our  stakes  in  the  re- 
gion more  generally.  This  gave  new  impetus  to  the  organization, 
which  operates  by  consensus,  as  you  know. 

This  past  November,  under  Indonesia's  leadership  and  with  our 
strong  support,  a  very  bold  political  commitment  to  free  and  open 
trade  and  investment  in  the  region  by  the  year  2020  or  sooner  was 
articulated.  Our  challenge  now  is  to  support  Japan  as  the  chair, 
looking  to  the  next  meeting  in  Osaka  in  November,  and  to  make 
sure  that  a  comprehensive  and  detailed  action  program  and  blue- 
print for  carrying  out  that  vision  outlined  at  Bogor  is  indeed  imple- 
mented. We  see  APEC  not  as  a  trade  bloc  nor  a  formal  trade  agree- 
ment like  NAFTA,  but  rather  as  a  building  block  for  global  trade 
liberalization  and  a  spur  to  freer  trade  in  other  regions. 

In  addition  to  our  global  approach,  the  trade  liberalization  to 
which  APEC  contributes,  and  our  regional  efforts,  we  have  been 
working  bilaterally  to  open  markets — most  notably  with  Japan, 
where  we  have  made  our  trade  agenda  a  central  element  in  our  re- 
lationship. Through  our  framework  talks,  we  have  reached  a  series 
of  sectorial  agreements,  as  well  as  Japan's  agreement  to  simulate 
macroeconomically  its  economy  and,  therefore,  its  imports.  But 
there  is  much  unfinished  business  despite  these  successes,  particu- 
larly in  the  automotive  sector,  deregulation  and  the  faithful  imple- 
mentation of  those  agreements  we  have  reached. 

With  China,  we  are  in  the  middle  of  a  series  of  intense  negotia- 
tions, the  most  notable  being  on  intellectual  property  rights. 

Those  negotiations  will  resume.  We  hope  to  reach  an  agreement, 
but  we  will  take  firm  action,  as  already  announced  by  Mr.  Kantor, 
if  we  do  not.  This  is  also  China's  application  to  the  World  Trade 
Organization,  which  we  strongly  support  in  principle.  But  we  do 
believe  that  China  has  to  reach  and  meet  certain  disciplines  of  the 
GATT  in  terms  of  precedents  for  other  countries  and  in  terms  of 
the  strength  and  robustness  of  its  economy,  not  to  mention  its  $30 
billion  surplus  with  us. 

We  have  also  been  negotiating  down  protectionist  barriers  on  a 
bilateral  basis  with  other  countries,  including  Korea,  Thailand  and 
Taiwan. 

We  have  consulted  individually  and  collectively  with  the  six  dy- 
namic ASEAN  economies,  which  together  are  our  fourth  largest 
trading  partner.  Economics  has  thus  become  a  core  element  of  our 
overall  policy  toward  the  Asia/Pacific.  It  is  the  most  dynamic  re- 
gion, the  most  important  for  our  exports,  and  for  our  jobs.  In  addi- 
tion, active  economic  engagement  helps  to  anchor  America  in  the 
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region,  not  only  in  trade  and  investment,  but  also  in  security  and 
political  terms.  And  let  me  now  turn  to  those  arenas. 

In  a  region  where  the  major  powers  meet,  we  have  large  abiding 
security  interests.  Relations  among  these  major  powers  are  more 
stable  today  than  they  have  been  at  any  time  in  this  century.  But 
managing  those  relationships  is  nevertheless  a  key  challenge  in  the 
years  ahead,  and  we  will  be  working  to  consolidate  these  favorable 
circumstances. 

First,  and  you  pointed  this  out,  we  are  maintaining  our  forward 
military  presence  in  the  Western  Pacific.  There  will  shortly  be  as 
many  forces  there  as  there  are  in  Europe.  We  have  reinforcement 
capabilities  as  well. 

The  Defense  Department  this  week  will  be  coming  out  with  a 
new  study  of  our  strategies  toward  East  Asia  and  the  Pacific, 
which  will  reaffirm  the  maintenance  of  roughly  100,000  troops  in 
the  Asia/Pacific  region.  This,  in  our  view,  is  strong  and  concrete 
evidence  of  our  engagement  and  staying  power. 

Our  alliance  with  Japan  is  strong  and  remains  the  linchpin  of 
our  defense  posture  in  Asia.  We  have  tried  to  insulate  our  security 
ties  with  Japan  from  any  trade  frictions.  We  are  paying  particular 
attention  to  this  aspect  of  our  relations  with  Japan  this  year,  the 
50th  Anniversary  of  the  end  of  World  War  II,  as  well  as  stressing 
other  positive  elements  in  our  partnership,  like  the  common  agenda 
on  environment,  our  cooperation  on  regional  matters  such  as  Korea 
and  Cambodia,  and  so  on.  But  we  are  also  making  clear  to  the  Jap- 
anese that  we  have  unfinished  business  on  trade. 

Relations  with  China  are,  of  course,  crucial.  I  don't  have  to  tell 
this  committee  how  important  a  country  that  is  and  will  be  in  the 
coming  century.  We  have  clear  national  interests  in  seeing  that 
China  is  integrated  into  the  international  system,  on  appropriate 
terms,  with  all  its  benefits,  but  also  all  its  disciplines  and  obliga- 
tions and  interdependence. 

Nearly  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  the  President  initiated  our  policy 
of  comprehensive  engagement  with  China.  We  have  a  series  of 
high-level  and  working-level  visits  and  negotiations.  Knowing  we 
are  going  to  have  trouble  on  certain  fronts,  we  are  hoping  with  this 
broad  agenda  to  make  progress  in  other  areas  so  we  don't  lose  over- 
all momentum  in  dealing  with  that  important  country. 

We  have  had  some  modest  success  in  certain  areas.  China  has 
been  generally  constructive  on  the  Korean  nuclear  negotiations, 
and  helpful  on  issues  like  narcotics  control  and  alien  smuggling. 
But  we  have  also  had  a  series  of  great  difficulties  and  tensions  over 
issues  recently,  such  as  the  sensitive  ones  of  Taiwan,  human 
rights,  and  trade,  and  to  a  certain  extent  non proliferation.  Often, 
these  differences  are  made  more  difficult  by  China's  succession  pol- 
itics. 

We  are  in  a  difficult  phase  with  China  right  now.  We  intend  to 
continue  constructive  relations  wherever  we  can,  but  we  are  also 
going  to  show  firm  resolve  whenever  necessary.  Despite  some  cur- 
rent strains,  we  remain  confident  that  over  the  long  run,  our 
shared  interests  will  clearly  outweigh  our  differences. 

A  comprehensive  and  balanced  China  policy  is  essential  also  to 
maintain  peace,  stability,  and  economic  development  on  both  sides 
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of  the  Taiwan  Strait.  I  know  there  is  a  lot  of  interest  on  both  sides 
of  Capitol  Hill  in  our  Taiwan  policy. 

We  recognize  the  Grovemment  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
as  the  sole  legal  Government  of  China,  but  we  also  maintain  a  vig- 
orous and  expanding  unofficial  relationship  with  Taiwan  within  the 
framework  established  by  the  Taiwan  Relations  Act  and  three  Joint 
Communiques  with  the  PRC.  Administrations  of  both  parties  have 
followed  this  policy  for  several  years,  and  we  continue  to  do  so. 

The  people  of  Taiwan  have  oenefited  from  this  policy.  You  know 
about  their  economic  miracle.  Their  security,  we  believe,  is  well  as- 
sured with  our  help.  In  recent  years,  they  have  made  very  encour- 
aging and  bold  strides  toward  democracy  and  human  rights,  and 
they  have  initiated  high-level  dialog  with  the  officials  in  Beijing  to 
try  to  ease  tensions  in  that  area. 

Recognizing  our  interests  in  Taiwan  and  developments  there  in 
recent  years,  this  Administration  conducted  the  first  comprehen- 
sive review  of  our  Taiwan  policy  in  15  years  and  implemented  sig- 
nificant adjustments  in  our  unofficial  relations  with  Taiwan.  I  be- 
lieve we  have  done  more  to  strengthen  our  ties  with  Taiwan  than 
any  administration  in  recent  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  will  continue  to  reject  proposals  which 
would  place  at  risk  the  peace  and  gprowth  that  Taiwan  has 
achieved.  We  will  not  reverse  the  policies  of  six  administrations  of 
both  parties;  that  would  not  be  in  our  interest  and  it  would  not 
serve  the  interests  of  the  people  of  Taiwan. 

With  Russia,  our  global  approach  of  supporting  reform  includes 
welcoming  it  into  the  Pacific  community.  With  Vietnam,  the  fullest 
possible  accounting  for  our  Missing  in  Action  remains  our  highest 
priority.  We  have  other  important  objectives,  including  security  and 
economic  interests,  which  improved  relations  will  also  promote. 
Last  month,  we  opened  a  liaison  office  in  Hanoi  after  favorably  set- 
tling property  and  claims  issues  between  the  two  countries. 

We  think  this  liaison  office  will  play  an  important  role  in  encour- 
aging further  progress,  in  both  unilateral  efforts  and  joint  efforts 
with  the  Vietnamese,  on  MIA's.  It  will  also  further  our  other  objec- 
tives, including  human  rights.  As  the  President  has  said  and  dem- 
onstrated consistently,  Vietnamese  cooperation  on  accounting  for 
missing  servicemen  remains  the  priority  criterion  for  further 
progress  in  our  bilateral  relationship. 

These  are  some  of  the  short-term  security  challenges  we  have 
and  our  alliance  relationships  and  forward  military  presence  form 
the  foundations  for  our  Asian  security  policy. 

As  we  look  toward  the  longer  run  to  supplement  but  not  supplant 
these  foundations  of  alliances  and  presence,  we  have  also  explored 
new  multilateral  security  dialogs  in  Asia.  This  has  not  received  the 
attention  that  APEC  has  on  the  economic  side,  but  it  is  equally  im- 
portant. 

In  my  written  statement,  I  spell  out  the  purposes  and  some  of 
the  mechanisms  in  the  regional  security  field,  and  I  would  hope  we 
could  have  a  dialog  with  the  committee  about  this  over  the  coming 
months.  This  is  a  very  important  area. 

The  most  important  mechanism  is  the  ASEAN  Regional  Forum 
where,  for  the  fii-st  time  last  July,  not  only  the  ASEAN  countries 
and  their  dialog  partners  participated,  but  also  Russia,  China  and 
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Vietnam.  Over  time,  these  dialogs  can  ease  tension,  build  con- 
fidence, and,  hopefully,  head  off  future  conflicts. 

The  Korean  peninsula  represents,  of  course,  the  most  critical  se- 
curity challenge  in  Asia.  We  believe  a  major  Administration  accom- 
plishment in  1994  was  a  successful  negotiation  of  the  Agreed 
Framework  with  North  Korea.  There  have  been  detailed  hearings 
on  this  recently  by  Secretaries  Christopher  and  Perry,  and  General 
Shall  and  others. 

I  am  happy  to  go  into  detail  with  respect  to  the  questions  of  this 
committee.  I  lay  out  in  my  statement  why  we  think  this  is  firmly 
in  our  interests. 

I  might  add  that,  in  the  interest  of  global  nonproliferation  and 
stability  in  Northeast  Asia,  our  allies  and  others  have  strongly  sup- 
ported this  agreement.  The  South  Korean  Foreign  Minister  was  up 
here  on  the  Hill  last  week  underlining  his  support  for  this  accord. 

We  believe  that  we  have  effectively  met  the  past,  the  present  and 
the  future  nuclear  threat  from  North  Korea  with  a  policy  of  diplo- 
macy, backed  up  by  force  if  necessary;  a  willingness  to  go  to  sanc- 
tions if  necessary;  a  beefing  up  of  our  military  preparedness  on  the 
peninsula;  and  working  very  closely  with  our  allies  and  with  other 
countries. 

This  agreement  is  not  based  on  trust.  It  is  based  on  verification 
by  the  IAEA  (which  is  already  being  carried  out);  by  national 
means;  and  also  by  checkpoints  along  the  way.  North  Korea  does 
not  get  benefits  until  it  fulfills  its  obligations.  So  far,  it  has  been 
carrying  out  the  freezing  of  its  present  capability,  which  heads  off 
the  possibility  of  its  producing  dozens  of  nuclear  weapons  each  year 
in  the  near  future.  They  have  also  stopped  construction  on  their  big 
reactors,  they  have  sealed  the  reprocessing  facility,  they  have  shut 
down  the  small  reactors — all  of  this  under,  so  far,  acceptable  IAEA 
inspections.  However,  as  you  have  seen  in  recent  days,  there  have 
been  negotiations  with  respect  to  what  kind  of  reactors  would  be 
provided.  These  will  be  South  Korean  reactors.  We  can  get  into  this 
if  you  like.  For  financial  and  political  reasons,  they  must  be  in 
South  Korea. 

I  also  want  to  stress  the  importance  of  South-North  dialog.  I 
have  recently  been  with  Secretary  Talbott  in  Korea.  I  am  going 
back  myself  in  10  days.  We  are  going  to  work  closely  with  our 
South  Korean  friends  and  with  the  North  Koreans  to  make  sure 
that  this  element  of  the  agreed  framework  is  carried  out  in  the  fu- 
ture. The  future  of  the  peninsula  must  be  solved  by  the  Korean 
people  themselves. 

There  is  more  in  my  statement,  but  in  the  interest  of  time,  I  will 
proceed  to  my  last  section,  namely,  promoting  freedom. 

False  prophets  claim  a  contest  of  values  between  the  United 
States  or  the  West  and  an  Asian  monolith.  They  assert  that  Asians 
do  not  share  universal  aspirations  for  individual  rights.  I  say,  tell 
that  not  only  to  Japan,  Korea,  Taiwan,  the  Philippines  and  Thai- 
land, I  say  tell  it  to  the  Cambodians  who  crossed  mine  fields,  90 
percent  of  them,  to  cast  their  votes  in  a  U.N. -sponsored  election. 
Tell  it  to  the  Mongolians  who  crossed  deserts  to  cast  their  votes  in 
successive  free  elections. 

Asian  electorates  and  elected  leaders  would  reject  the  notion  that 
human  rights  are  uniquely  Western  or  the  implication  that  democ- 
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racy  is  exclusively  Western.  Most  would  agree  with  President  Kim 
of  South  Korea,  that  respect  for  human  dignity,  plural  democracy 
and  free  market  economics  have  firmly  taken  root  as  universal  val- 
ues. 

What  is  our  approach?  We  are  not  trying  to  impose  our  form  of 
society  or  our  ideals.  Each  country  must  find  its  own  way  consist- 
ent with  its  history  and  culture,  but  international  obligations  to 
which  countries  have  subscribed  should  be  fulfilled.  Many  Asians 
have  devoted  their  lives  and  given  their  lives  for  these  values. 
Americans  are  bound  to  respect  them. 

In  addition,  we  appeal  to  countries'  self-interest.  Experience 
teaches  us  that  sustained  economic  development  is  more  likely 
where  government  policies  are  transparent,  where  courts  provide 
due  process,  where  uncensored  newspapers  are  free  to  expose  cor- 
ruption and  to  debate  economic  policy,  and  where  business  people 
can  make  independent  decisions  with  free  access  to  information. 
Economic  rights  granted  by  authoritarians  can  be  easily  taken 
away.  The  foundation  of  open  economies — rights  that  protect  con- 
tracts, property,  and  patents — can  only  be  guaranteed  by  the  rule 
of  law. 

The  reality  of  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  South  Korea  and  Taiwan 
shows  that  accountable  government  is  the  bedrock  of  stability  and 
prosperity.  The  reality  of  Burma  and  North  Korea  is  that  repres- 
sion entrenches  poverty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  merely  an  idealistic  endeavor.  Enlarg- 
ing freedom  serves  concrete  American  interests  as  well.  The  great- 
est threats  to  our  security  and  to  Asia's  come  from  governments 
that  flout  the  rule  of  law  at  home  and  reject  the  rule  of  inter- 
national law  abroad. 

In  353  wars  fought  since  1819,  not  a  single  one  was  between  two 
established  democracies.  Open,  accountable  governments  do  not 
practice  terrorism.  They  do  not  generate  refugees.  They  make  bet- 
ter trading  partners. 

Consequently,  we  will  continue  to  champion  human  and  labor 
rights  in  Asia  without  arrogance  or  apology.  And  finally,  we  will 
continue  our  strong  support  for  fledgling  democracies  like  Cam- 
bodia, which  I  just  visited,  and  like  Mongolia,  where  I  will  be  going 
in  February. 

Let  me  just  short-circuit  the  rest  of  my  remarks.  I  do  have  here 
a  laying  out  of  our  goals  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  that  includes 
implementing  the  U.S. -Korean  Agreed  Framework,  but  not  at  the 
cost  of  our  strong  ties  with  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

It  includes  developing  a  meaningful  work  program  for  APEC 
with  Japan  in  the  chair  at  Osaka.  It  means  reaffirming  our  alli- 
ances and  other  common  interests  with  Japan  by  attendmg  to  un- 
finished trade  business.  It  means  pursuing  a  policy  of  comprehen- 
sive engagement  with  China,  with  firmness  where  necessary,  but 
cooperation  wherever  possible.  It  means  further  developing  our  re- 
gional security  dialogs  in  the  new  ASEAN  Regional  Forum  and  in 
Northeast  Asia,  and  it  means  advancing  many  other  interests. 

Strengthening  our  ties  with  ASEAN,  seekmg  full  cooperation  in 
the  fullest  possible  accounting  for  our  POWs  and  MIA's  in  Viet- 
nam, Laos,  Cambodia,  Russia,  China,  and  North  Korea.  Strength- 
ening our  ties  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Pressing  for  politi- 
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cal  openness  in  Burma.  Continuing  our  support  for  the  elected  gov- 
ernments in  Cambodia  and  Mongolia,  and  continuing  our  support 
for  democracy  and  human  rights  throughout  the  region,  including 
working  with  NGO's  like  the  National  Endowment  for  Democracy 
and  Asia  Foundation,  and  addressing  global  issues. 

I  would  conclude  by  saying  we  can't  do  this  without  broad  public 
and  congressional  support.  You  have  indicated  your  desire  to  work 
with  us.  We  reciprocate  that. 

We  will  see  disagreement  and  debate,  but  I  think  there  is  broad 
agreement  on  our  goals.  We  see  the  Pacific  community  as  some- 
thing we  can  build  with  patience,  together  with  others,  without  for- 
feiting, indeed,  building  on  diversity.  And  we  see  this  community 
already  taking  hold  with  trade-linking  economies,  telecommuni- 
cations, transcending  borders  and  transportation  shrinking  dis- 
tance. 

This  is  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  end  of  World  War  II.  This 
commemoration  of  past  sacrifice  reminds  us  of  our  responsibility  to 
the  next  generation  of  young  Americans  and  Asians.  It  provides  an 
opportunity  to  rededicate  ourselves  to  shaping  a  Pacific  community 
that  is  richer,  safer,  and  freer. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Lord  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  Bereuter,  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Secretary. 

It  is  an  excellent  written  and  oral  statement  explaining  the  Clin- 
ton administration  and  American  foreign  policy  actions  and  objec- 
tives. This  is  an  important  forum  for  the  American  people  as  well 
as  the  Congress  to  understand  what  is  happening  in  Asia  and  the 
Pacific  region,  and  we  appreciate  your  contribution  by  your  testi- 
mony. You  were  within  the  15  minutes,  just  exactly. 

Secretary  Raphel,  we  look  forward  to  your  testimony  about  for- 
eign policy  actions  and  objectives  in  South  Asia.  You  may  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ROBIN  L.  RAPHEL,  ASSISTANT  SEC- 
RETARY OF  STATE  FOR  SOUTH  ASUN  AFFAIRS,  DEPART- 
MENT OF  STATE 

Ms.  Raphel.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  be  here  to  discuss  with  you  this  morning 
the  Administration's  policy  toward  South  Asia,  and  I  look  forward 
to  working  with  all  of  you  as  we  move  to  advance  our  interests  in 
this  increasingly  important  part  of  the  world. 

Before  I  briefly  summarize  my  testimony,  which  I  have  submit- 
ted for  the  record,  I  am  afraid  I  have  to  bring  to  everyone's  atten- 
tion that  there  is  a  typographical  error.  Page  2,  last  sentence  of  the 
third  paragraph  should  read:  These  tensions  are  enhanced  by  the 
possession  of  a  nuclear  weapons  capability  by  both  countries.  Let 
me  repeat.  These  tensions  are  enhanced  by  the  possession  of  a  nu- 
clear weapons  capability  by  both  countries.  There  were  some  key 
words  missing  in  that  sentence. 

Mr.  Berman.  Where  is  that? 

Ms.  Raphel,  Page  2,  last  sentence  of  the  third  paragraph. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  So  noted. 

Ms.  Raphel.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  year  and  a  half  with  the  Bureau  of  South 
Asian  Affairs,  I  have  seen  the  continuation  of  positive  trends  which 
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were  already  well  apparent  when  I  was  serving  in  New  Delhi  from 
1991  on.  Our  engagement  with  South  Asia  has  increased  across  the 
board.  U.S.  commercial  involvement  has  mushroomed.  Political  dia- 
log is  intensifying,  with  a  veritable  flood  of  visitors  in  both  direc- 
tions. 

There  is  active  cooperation  between  the  United  States  and  South 
Asian  States  on  vital  issues  such  as  international  peacekeeping. 
Like  many  regions  of  the  world,  South  Asia  is  in  a  period  of  transi- 
tion. Unresolved  historical  tensions  are  juxtaposed  with  the  oppor- 
tunities and  challenges  posed  by  the  region's  rapid  movement  into 
the  21st  century.  It  is  an  exciting  time  and  I  am  pleased  to  be  part 
of  it. 

Our  top  foreign  policy  goals  in  South  Asia  reflect  the  Administra- 
tion's global  priorities.  First,  we  are  working  to  reduce  tensions  and 
help  to  resolve  conflicts  in  the  region.  No  one  takes  lightly  the  dan- 
gers inherent  in  the  tensions  between  India  and  Pakistan. 

The  Kashmir  dispute  polarizes  and,  in  many  ways,  paralyzes  the 
relationship  between  the  two  nations.  Any  serious  efforts  to  resolve 
this  dispute  must  involve  direct  negotiations  between  India  and 
Pakistan  and  the  engagement  of  the  people  of  Jammu  and  Kash- 
mir. Prospects  for  any  solution  would  be  greatly  enhanced  by  in- 
creased respect  for  human  rights  by  both  Indian  security  forces  and 
the  militants  and  an  end  to  outside  assistance  to  the  militancy.  The 
United  States  has  offered  to  assist  in  this  process,  if  India  and 
Pakistan  so  request.  Pakistan  has,  India  has  not.  So  our  direct  in- 
volvement is  limited. 

I  want  to  reiterate  that  we  have  no  preferred  outcome  to  this  dis- 
pute, but  we  recognize  that  a  resolution  is  essential  for  long-term 
regional  stability. 

In  Afghanistan,  the  United  States  actively  supports  the  U.N.  spe- 
cial mission  led  by  Ambassador  Misteri,  the  former  Minister  of  Tu- 
nisia. We  have  worked  hard  with  like-minded  States  to  stop  outside 
support  for  the  warring  factions.  Reluctance  of  factional  leaders  to 
relinquish  their  personal  power  for  the  overall  good  of  Afghanistan 
remains  the  major  obstacle.  In  the  meantime,  the  United  States 
continues  to  contribute  to  efforts  to  assist  refugees  and  those  who 
have  been  internally  displaced  due  to  the  devastation  of  Kabul. 

In  Sri  Lanka,  the  new  government  was  elected  with  a  strong 
mandate  to  pursue  a  peace  process.  We  strongly  support  the  ongo- 
ing peace  talks  between  the  government  and  the  Liberation  Tigers 
of  Tamil  Eelam,  the  so-called  LTTE.  We  urge  the  LTTE  to  act  in 
a  manner  that  will  further  the  prospects  for  a  lasting  and  com- 
prehensive peace  and  to  engage  now  on  the  substantive  political 
agenda. 

A  second  priority  goal  is  nonproliferation.  Both  India  and  Paki- 
stan could  assemble  a  limited  number  of  nuclear  weapons  in  a  rel- 
atively short  period  of  time.  Both  seek  to  acquire  or  develop  ballis- 
tic missiles  that  are  capable  of  delivering  nuclear  warheads. 

We  work  to  curb  proliferation  in  South  Asia  on  several  different 
levels.  We  have  had  the  most  success  on  the  global  level  where 
India  and  Pakistan  are  both  cooperating  with  our  efforts  to  nego- 
tiate a  Fissile  Material  Production  Cutoff  Treaty  and  a  Comprehen- 
sive Test  Ban  Treaty. 
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We  would  like  both  countries  to  commit  to  the  treaties'  broad  ob- 
jectives in  advance.  We  also  continue  to  press  the  concept  of  a  re- 
gional forum  to  discuss  nonproliferation  and,  of  course,  we  have 
regular  bilateral  security  talks  with  both  countries. 

Assistance  to  Pakistan  remains  broadly  constrained  under  the 
Pressler  amendment.  We  have  also  sanctioned  entities  in  both 
Pakistan  and  India  for  violation  of  MTCR  Category  II  standards. 

We  have  serious  concerns  about  a  potential  ballistic  missile  race 
between  India  and  Pakistan,  and  have  urged  both  governments  to 
commit  not  to  be  the  first  to  deploy  such  missiles.  We  understand 
that  both  India  and  Pakistan  need  a  capable  defense.  They  live  in 
a  dangerous  neighborhood. 

They  are  concerned  about  each  other  and  India  is  concerned 
about  China.  The  question  is  whether  India  and  Pakistan  can  find 
reasonable  solutions  to  their  security  requirements  without  nuclear 
weapons  and  ballistic  missiles. 

Secretary  Perry's  visit  strengthened  the  framework  for  defense 
cooperation  between  the  United  States  and  each  country,  seeking 
in  part  to  establish  a  transparency  that  would  help  them  make  re- 
alistic defense  choices. 

A  third  priority  is  encouraging  free  market  economies.  South 
Asia's  dramatic  shift  toward  free  market  economies  continues.  In- 
dia's economic  reform  program  has  cleared  the  way  for  unprece- 
dented trade  and  investment  between  our  two  countries.  A  trend 
that  has  been  reinforced  by  recent  high-level  visits  on  both  sides, 
including  by  Secretary  Brown  and  Secretary  O'Leary. 

Political  turmoil  seems  to  have  had  virtually  no  effect  on  the  re- 
forms in  India.  When  Prime  Minister  Rao's  party  lost  two  impor- 
tant State  elections  last  year,  he  quickly  announced  that  reforms 
would  continue,  noting  that  the  newly  elected  State  government 
seemed  more  committed  to  reforms  than  some  of  his  own  party  col- 
leagues. Even  the  Communist  Chief  Minister  of  West  Bengal,  when 
I  met  with  him  last  month,  spent  much  of  the  time  talking  about 
the  virtues  of  U.S.  investment  and  how  to  get  more  of  it  for  his 
State. 

Pakistan  also  has  a  large  and  rapidly  growing  economy  and  is  at- 
tracting serious  U.S.  business  interests.  Secretary  O'Leary  has  also 
visited  there  with  a  follow-up  trip  by  her  deputy.  We  are  actively 
promoting  commercial  relationships  with  Nepal,  Sri  Lanka  and 
Bangladesh  which  increasingly  rely  on  market  forces  in  determin- 
ing their  economic  policies. 

A  fourth  priority  is  promoting  democracy  in  human  rights.  Sup- 
porting and  strengthening  democracy  remains  a  fundamental  aim 
of  the  Administration  in  South  Asia,  as  around  the  world.  Par- 
liamentary governments  are  now  in  place  throughout  the  region, 
except  in  Bhutan  and  Afghanistan.  Generally  free  and  fair  elec- 
tions brought  new  governments  to  power  in  Sri  Lanka  and  Nepal 
last  year. 

However,  in  Bangladesh  and  Pakistan,  bitter  political  cleavages 
tend  to  retard  the  development  of  Democratic  institutions.  U.S.  as- 
sistance and  exchange  programs  have  been  both  timely  and  effec- 
tive in  their  efforts  to  help  build  civil  institutions  such  as  legisla- 
tures and  judiciaries  in  countries  in  the  region. 
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Advancing  human  rights  in  South  Asia  is  also  a  key  U.S.  inter- 
est. Our  Annual  Human  Rights  Report  contains  our  detailed  as- 
sessments of  the  human  rights  situations  in  South-Asian  countries. 
In  India,  the  efforts  of  local  nongovernmental  organizations,  inter- 
national human  rights  organizations,  the  U.S.  Government  and 
other  governments  nave  helped  bring  about  an  end  to  the  long-held 
oflficial  denial  of  human  rights  problems  in  India. 

The  government  has  taken  several  steps  to  improve  human 
rights  practices,  including  establishing  a  National  Human  Rights 
Commission,  prosecuting  security  force  violators  and  releasing  po- 
litical detainees  in  Kashmir.  While  high  levels  of  violence  continue 
in  Kashmir,  the  stage  is  being  set  for  greater  accountability.  In  the 
Punjab,  incidents  of  terrorist  violence  virtually  ended  more  than  a 
year  ago.  However,  police  often  do  not  respect  normal  criminal  pro- 
cedures. There  is  widespread  abuse  of  public  security  laws  in  India, 
such  as  the  TAD  A 

We  will  continue  to  raise  our  concerns  with  the  Government  of 
India,  both  in  our  regfular  political  dialog  and  through  VIP  visitors 
such  as  Secretary  Brown,  who  was  recently  in  Delhi,  and  raised 
this  both  with  government  officials  and  in  his  press  conferences. 

Sri  Lanka  has  seen  especially  dramatic  progress  in  human  rights 
practices  over  the  last  year.  Emergency  regulations  were  allowed  to 
lapse  in  most  areas.  Disappearances  virtually  ceased  in  govern- 
ment-controlled areas  in  1994.  Three  regional  commissions  are  in- 
vestigating disappearances.  We  have  urged  the  Sri  Lankan  Govern- 
ment to  sustain  and  build  upon  its  commitment  to  human  rights, 
and  they  are  eager  to  do  so. 

In  Pakistan  and  Bangladesh  the  picture  is  mixed.  The  Pakistani 
courts  recently  overturned  the  conviction  in  an  important  blas- 
phemy case.  The  blasphemy  laws  remain  on  the  books  and  Chris- 
tians and  Ahmadis  continue  to  be  charged  with  blasphemy  often  on 
flimsy  evidence. 

The  treatment  of  prisoners  and  the  status  of  women  remain  seri- 
ous problems.  In  an  effort  to  help  women,  the  Grovernment  of  Paki- 
stan has  established  several  police  stations  which  are  staffed  exclu- 
sively by  women  officers. 

The  Bangladesh  Government  allowed  the  Anti-Terrorism  Act  to 
lapse  but  did  not  repeal  the  1974  Special  Powers  Act  which  contin- 
ued to  be  used  to  detain  political  opponents  and  other  citizens 
without  formal  charges.  In  Nepal,  the  newly  elected  United  Marx- 
ist-Leninist Grovernment  has  declared  its  continued  support  for  de- 
mocracy and  human  rights. 

The  final  priority  is  curbing  narcotics  productions  and  narcotics 
flow  in  the  region.  South  Asia  is  a  major  producer  of  both  licit  and 
illicit  opium.  It  is  increasingly  important  as  a  transit  area  for  her- 
oin and  other  illegal  substances. 

One  of  our  most  important  goals  in  the  region  has  been  to  work 
with  governments  and  with  NGO's  to  heighten  the  awareness  of 
the  magnitude  and  social  costs  of  this  trafficking.  Pakistan  began 
1995  with  potentially  significant  progress  in  eradication  of  poppy 
fields,  seizure  of  drugs,  and  freezing  traffickers'  assets.  The  govern- 
ment consolidated  Pakistan's  Antinarcotic  Force  under  solid  mili- 
tary leadership.  While  much  remains  to  be  done,  these  steps  rep- 
resent a  real  basis  for  future  progress. 
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India  is  the  major  supplier  to  the  United  States  of  legal  opium 
for  vital  pharmaceuticals,  but  diversion  of  opium  to  the  illicit  mar- 
ket is  a  serious  problem  there.  Reforms  have  been  implemented  in 
the  cultivation  and  processing  system,  but  more  needs  to  be  done. 
The  Afghan  Civil  War  has  allowed  Pakistan-based  heroin  labs  and 
narcotics  traffickers  to  benefit  enormously  from  increased  poppy 
cultivation. 

The  lack  of  a  functioning  government  in  Afghanistan  has  limited 
our  ability  to  address  this  problem,  althougn  we  are  looking  at 
ways  to  assist  responsible  regional  leaders  in  their  efforts  to  stop 
narcotics  trafficking  and  find  an  alternative  for  poppv  cultivation. 

Significant  progress  on  the  overall  situation  will  require  far 
gpreater  emphasis  on  enforcement  and  crop  eradication  and  substi- 
tution throughout  the  region. 

Our  engagement  in  South  Asia  must  reflect  the  totality  of  our  in- 
terests. One  core  interest  cannot  be  pursued  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  key  objectives.  Expanding  U.S.  economic  objectives  in  South 
Asia  will  not  undercut  our  efforts  to  advance  our  key  interests, 
such  as  nonproliferation  and  human  rights.  Improvements  in  our 
relationship  with  one  country  will  not  come  at  the  expense  of  an- 
other. I  believe  the  record  I  have  described  above  amply  dem- 
onstrates this. 

Our  bilateral  relationships  need  to  be  based  on  a  realistic  assess- 
ment of  each  other's  interests,  recognizing  that  it  is  normal  and 
healthy  for  sovereign  States  to  differ  in  some  areas  while  agreeing 
in  others. 

Our  hope  and  our  expectation  is  that  the  effort  we  put  into  closer 
relationships  will  make  the  United  States  a  more  valuable  and 
trusted  interlocutor.  This  should  improve  our  prospects  for  helping 
to  ease  the  deep-seated  tensions  and  resolve  complex  disputes  that 
threaten  our  broader  interests  in  the  region. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  be  happy  to  take  questions. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Raphel  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you.  Secretary  Raphel,  for  your  excellent 
comments  setting  out  American  forei^  policy  objectives  and  our 
current  concerns  in  the  South  Asia  region. 

I  will  have  a  couple  of  brief  questions,  and  then  it  is  my  intent 
to  call  upon  the  ranking  member  at  such  time  as  he  is  able  to  re- 
turn, and  then  the  members  in  the  order  of  their  appearance,  and 
then  to  other  members  from  other  committees  who  may  be  in  at- 
tendance here  today.  I  will  ask  the  members  to  try  to  keep  their 
remarks  and  questions  as  brief  as  possible  in  the  5-minute  rule. 

I  will  say  again,  with  regret  to  the  audience  and  to  the  members, 
that  we  attempted  to  have  the  larger  hearing  room.  It  was  impos- 
sible today  because  of  a  conflict. 

Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Chairman,  point  of  inquiry. 

Will  there  be  two  rounds  or  just  one  round? 

Mr.  Bereuter.  I  would  hope  we  might  have  an  opportunity  for 
two.  I  would  do  my  best  in  that  respect,  and  I  will  ask  all  members 
to  try  to  keep  their  questions  and  an  opportunity  for  the  Secretar- 
ies to  respond  within  the  5-minute  rule.  I  am  confident  we  could. 

Mr.  Brown.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  I  will  ask  two  very  general  questions  to  our  two 
key  witnesses. 
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Secretary  Lord,  it  has  been  said  by  some  that  we  have  under  way 
the  estabhshment  in  East  Asia,  and  to  some  extent.  Southeast  Asia 
a  new  East-West  culture,  gpreater  interaction.  This  is  viewed  very 
positively  by  many.  We  also  have,  it  is  suggested,  greater  assertive- 
ness  based  upon  successes  in  the  region  and  competitive  advan- 
tages that  some  Southeast  Asian  and  East  Asian  countries  have 
that  may  challenge  us  to  adapt  our  foreign  policy.  Any  comments 
you  might  have  upon  those  two  trends  or  apparent  trends  would 
be  appreciated. 

Secretary  Raphel,  now  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  collapsed,  it 
would  seem  to  offer  us  great  opportunities  to  enhance  and  improve 
our  relationship  with  India  and  perhaps  have  additional  leverage 
by  increased  commercial  and  interaction  in  all  spheres,  to  bring 
greater  pressure  on  India  and  Pakistan  to  improve  their  relation- 
ships and  to  address  the  Kashmir  and  the  proliferation  issues  be- 
tween those  two  countries. 

I  would  like  your  general  comments  about  whether  or  not  we 
would  have  reason  to  be  optimistic  about  this  change  in  India- 
American  regulations. 

Secretary  Lord,  if  you  could  give  me  a  brief  set  of  comments  on 
my  remarks. 

Mr.  Lord.  First,  on  the  cultural  issue  with  respect  to  East  and 
West,  usually  this  is  posed  in  a  more  confrontational  way,  as  I  said 
in  my  openmg  statement,  as  if  there  is  an  Asian  view  toward 
human  rights  and  an  American  or  Western  view  to  human  rights. 
I  have  tried  to  stress,  and  you  have  suggested  in  your  question, 
that  there  are  some  commonalities.  I  do  believe  there  are  some  uni- 
versal aspirations  that  we  could  build  on. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  many  democracies  in  Asia.  Neither 
John  Solomon  or  Lee  Quan  can  speak  for  all  of  Asia.  There  are  dif- 
ferent patterns  and  many  democracies  and  accountable  govern- 
ments, we  will  support  them.  I  think  this  shibboleth  that  it  is  the 
Asian  way  versus  the  Western  way,  should  be  discarded. 

Of  course,  there  are  differences  and  they  have  to  be  respected. 
There  are  some  things,  as  emphasis  on  the  community  versus  the 
individual,  but  I  do  believe  they  are  bridgeable.  I  think  we  have  to 
respect  diversity  but  build  on  common  themes.  It  is  a  big  subject, 
I  will  go  into  it  at  greater  length,  if  you  like,  but  I  know  you  are 
trying  to  move  on. 

On  the  assertiveness,  no  question  that  Asian  countries  for  good 
reason  were  increasingly  self-confident.  It  is  one  of  the  most  dy- 
namic economic  regions  in  the  world  and  one  of  the  most  stable  re- 
gions in  the  world. 

They  are  being  more  assertive.  We  have  tried  to  meet  and  adapt 
our  policy  by  striking  a  balance,  and  this  is  our  advantage  in  the 
foreign  policy  in  the  cold  world  between  American  leadership, 
which  is  still  required  and  needed,  and  building  consensus. 

Every  country  in  the  Asia/Pacific  region,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  North  Korea,  wants  us  to  stay  on.  We  have  seen  by  virtue 
of  history  and  geography,  it  is  relatively  benign  versus  others.  We 
are  providing  a  geopolitical  balance  between  potential  and  histori- 
cal antagonists.  I  can  spell  this  out,  if  you  like. 

If  we  were  to  withdraw  our  military  presence  or  general  engage- 
ment, this  would  set  up  a  dangerous  vacuum  so  they  want  us  out 
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there,  so  an  American  relationship  in  that  respect  is  required.  It 
is  required  with  respect  to  diplomacy,  where  we  took  the  lead,  for 
example,  in  South  Korean-North  Korean  problems,  although  the  fu- 
ture of  that  peninsula  has  to  be  set  up  by  Koreans.  And,  of  course, 
we  want  it  because  of  our  economic  market,  and  we  are  still  the 
biggest  market  for  many  of  these  countries  in  trade  and  invest- 
ment. 

So  at  the  same  time,  however,  as  we  exercise  leadership,  as  we 
have  to  do  in  Asia,  as  around  the  world,  we  do  recognize,  given  the 
assertiveness  you  mentioned,  the  need  to  build  consensus,  and  that 
is  why  we  are  building  a  specific  community  with  others,  and  the 
two  most  striking  examples  are  APEC. 

We  have  to  operate  by  a  consensus,  but  the  President  has  shown 
leadership  as  well.  And  second,  these  regional  security  dialogs, 
where  again,  we  are  trying  to  work  with  others  to  build  common 
structures,  so  I  think  we  are  adapting  our  policies  to  this  new  as- 
sertiveness, but  American  leadership  its  still  required. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Secretary  Raphel,  I  apologize,  but  if  you  could  in  a  sentence  or 
two  give  me  some  idea  of  whether  we  have  reason  to  be  optimistic 
and  how  optimistic  with  respect  to  Indian-American  relations,  be- 
cause of  the  time. 

Ms.  Raphel.  Well,  to  make  it  short,  I  agree  with  you  that  the 
demise  of  the  Soviet  Union  certainly  opened  up  opportunities  for 
Indo-American  relations.  I  think  we  definitely  have  reason  to  be  op- 
timistic. After  many  years  of  estrangement,  more  at  some  particu- 
lar points  than  others,  we  are  able  to  capitalize  on  the  fact  that  we 
have  many  values  in  common.  We  are  both  large  democratic, 
multiethnic,  multicultural  societies.  The  economic  opportunity  has 
perhaps  been  the  driving  force,  but  I  wouldn't  put  these  in  any  par- 
ticular order  as  to  what  is  more  important. 

There  are  opportunities  now  for  security  cooperation  on  many 
levels,  which  we  are  doing,  so  I  am  optimistic.  I  wouldn't  want  to 
mislead,  though,  in  the  sense  that  this  provides  heavy  leverage  for 
other  concerns,  I  think. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you  very  much  for  attempting  to  answer 
a  difficult  question,  at  least  a  comprehensive  one,  rather  briefly. 

I  recognize,  Mr.  Kim. 

Mr.  Kim.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kim.  May  I  just  attend  another  meeting?  May  I  submit  these 
questions? 

Mr.  Bereuter.  You  have  permission  to  do,  and  if  you  could  come 
back,  I  would  appreciate  it. 

And  we  welcome  your  participation. 

Mr.  Kim.  Thank  you. 

A  question  as  to  denying  visas  to  President  Li  of  Taiwan,  I  think 
it  is  a  terrible  policy. 

[The  questions  and  answers  appear  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Royce,  you  have  been  very  patient. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Royce. 

Mr.  Royce.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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I  would  raise  this  issue  with  Secretary  Lord:  in  my  meetings  over 
the  past  year  or  two  with  ambassadors  and  other  officials  and  pri- 
vate sector  leaders  from  a  number  of  Asian  countries,  the  theme 
that  they  raise  again  and  again  is  their  growing  concern  about  Chi- 
na's aggressive  force  posture.  They  are  concerned  about  the  blue 
water  navy  that  is  being  developed,  the  continuing  nuclear  develop- 
ment and  proliferation  on  the  part  of  China;  and,  the  largest  of 
these  countries,  of  course,  worried  about  this,  is  India  which  shares 
the  longest  border  with  China  and  has  fought  with  China,  and 
shares  the  Indian  Ocean  with  the  nuclear-arm  subs  that  China  has 
in  the  region. 

What  I  hope  is  that  in  our  foreign  policy  we  are  not  making  our 
future  strategy  dependent  on  today's  anomalies  and  doubts  and 
conveniences.  I  don't  want  to  shortchange  progressive  market  de- 
mocracies in  the  region  in  order  to  coddle  aging  and  corrupt  gen- 
erals. And  if  I  look — and  I  think  that  my  colleague,  Mr.  Kim,  was 
about  to  make  this  point,  if  I  look  at  what  is  happening  in  denying 
the  President  of  Taiwan  the  right  as  a  private  citizen,  to  receive 
an  honorary  degree  from  his  alma  mater  at  Cornell,  it  is  difficult 
for  me  to  justify  that. 

The  question  I  would  ask  you  about  China  is  do  you  think  that 
China  will  undertake  military  operations  in  regard  to  the  Spratly 
Islands,  or  are  there  other  military  objectives  tnat  you  think  they 
covet?  And  I  would  like  your  response  to  that. 

Mr.  Lord.  There  are  many  parts  of  your  introduction  that  we 
could  return  a  bilateral  basis  to  mix  up,  we  don't  have  time  today, 
but  there  are  other  themes  we  could  address.  But  to  get  to  your 
last  specific  question,  we  would,  of  course,  oppose  the  use  of  force 
by  China  or  any  other  claimants  in  the  Spratlys  to  solve  those  is- 
sues. 

We  don't  take  a  position  on  the  historical  or  legal  dimensions, 
but  we  have  taken  a  strong  position  opposing  the  use  of  force.  And 
we  encourage  Indonesia  and  others  who  are  trying  to  solve  this 
problem  peacefully.  China  is  building  up  its  defenses,  it  is  not  an 
immediate  threat  to  us.  But  it  is  causing  some  concerns,  together 
with  territorial  claims  among  its  neighbors. 

I  do  not  believe  China  has  the  intention  to,  however,  launch 
these  forces,  either  in  the  Spratlys  or  elsewhere.  By  virtue  of  its 
own  self-interest,  they  have  economic  and  other  interests  to  have 
good  relations  with  their  neighbors.  But  clearlv,  as  we  look  over  the 
coming  decades,  and  China  will  be  increasingly  strong,  that  is  why 
we  have  been  following  a  policy,  together  with  others  of  several  ele- 
ments, to  try  to  contain  this  potential  threat. 

We  think,  on  the  whole,  that  the  long-term  objective  should  be 
to  integrate  China  into  the  international  community,  because  if  it 
is  interdependent  and  has  the  obligations  as  well  as  the  benefits 
of  being  in  the  world  and  Asian  community,  it  is  less  apt  to  prac- 
tice adventurism  and  upset  its  other  national  interests. 

We  have  also  opened,  and  I  was  with  Secretary  Perry  on  this  trip 
a  couple  of  months  ago,  a  military  dialog  with  China,  President  Li 
Teng-hui,  more  about  its  intentions,  and  to  share  that  with  his 
friends.  We  are  maintaining  a  strong  military  presence  in  the  area 
for  good  geopolitical  and  security  balance. 
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And  we  have  these  regional  security  dialogs,  which  include 
China,  we  should  design  to  see  whether  we  can  work  out  a  more 
peaceful  posture  in  the  future,  so  we  are  taking  nothing  for  grant- 
ed. I  don't  believe  China  has  any  intention  or  motive  to  launch  a 
military  attack,  and  we  would,  of  course,  be  opposed  to  the  use  of 
force  in  the  Spratlys  or  anywhere  else. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you,  sir. 

I  want  to  recognize  the  arrival  and  presence  of  our  chairman. 

Chairman  Oilman,  thank  you  very  much  for  your  interest  in  our 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you,  I  welcome  having  the  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Oejdenson. 

Mr.  Oejdenson.  Thank  you. 

Let  me  just  start  off  by  saying  that  you  won't  simply  hear  a  cho- 
rus about  President  Li  from  the  other  side,  you  will  hear  it  from 
this  side  as  well.  I  think  many  of  us  feel  that,  especially  with  the 
progress  that  has  gone  on  in  Taiwan,  and  I  know  Mr.  Berman  was 
going  to  raise  this  issue  as  well.  That  it  seems  to  me  illo^cal  not 
to  allow  President  Li  on  a  private  basis,  to  go  back  to  his  alma 
mater.  Not  just  that  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do  because  of  all  the 
progress  that  has  occurred  in  Taiwan.  But  I  think  it  is  also  an  ex- 
cellent message  to  China. 

You  know,  I  have  great  respect  for  both  of  our  witnesses  today 
and  have  worked  for  some  time  with  Mr.  Secretary  Lord  and  have 
a  great  respect  for  the  work  that  you  have  done.  But  you  know, 
during  the  cold  war,  there  was  an  awfiil,  a  deafening  silence  when 
it  came  to  human  rights  and  countries  that  we  thought  had  taken 
the  proper  anti-Soviet  posture,  so  if  you  were  a  country  that  was 
sufficiently  anti-Soviet,  we  would  look  the  other  way  as  you  op- 
pressed your  own  people  and  were  involved  in  other  activities  that 
Americans  and  American  policy  found  defensive. 

I  am  fearful  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  developing  a  policy  that 
lets  our  economic  needs  create  that  same  kind  of  response.  I  under- 
stand it  is  a  very  difficult  situation  dealing  with  a  country  as  large 
as  China,  with  as  many  problems  as  China  has.  It  is  always  dif- 
ficult to  interject  yourself  in  a  country's  domestic  problems. 

We  did  so  in  the  Soviet  Union  with  Soviet  Jews.  We  did  so  in 
South  Africa  over  their  issues.  And  I  think  that  the  policies  of  the 
Chinese  Oovemment,  while  there  are  many  areas  that  we  have  im- 
portant opportunities  to  work  together,  are  policies  that  violate 
every  basic  attitude  we  have  toward  human  rights.  And  I  would, 
frankly,  hope  that  as  strong  as  we  have  been  in  the  last  several 
weeks  on  intellectual  property,  an  important  issue,  and  one  that  I 
think  we  are  doing  a  great  job  on,  that  we  see  the  same  kind  of 
effort  on  human  rights.  And  I  understand  that  there  are  often  ar- 
guments for  silent  diplomacy,  that  countries  are  oflen  least  respon- 
sive when  we  directly  confront  them,  but  the  other  side  of  the  issue 
is  we  send  some  very  important  signals  by  our  policy. 

Can  you  tell  me.  Secretary  Lord,  what  results  came  from  the  first 
review,  as  you  said,  in  many  decades  of  our  Taiwan  policy.  After 
reviewing  tne  changes  that  happened  in  Taiwan,  what  was  our  re- 
sponse, how  did  we  change  our  policy? 
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Mr.  Lord.  Again,  several  points  you  have  made,  we  can  at  some 
point  bilaterally  pursue  them.  We  nave  a  time  limit,  so  I  will  just 
answer  the  questions  that  are  specifically  posed  at  the  end.  But 
there  are  other  issues  that  came  up  I  am  glad  to  respond  to,  includ- 
ing the  Taiwan  issue,  if  you  wish.  I  mean,  the  other  aspects  of  the 
Taiwan  issue. 

But  on  your  specific  question,  as  I  said  in  my  statement,  we  took 
the  most  comprehensive  review  and  we  think  took  more  steps  to 
strengthen  our  relation  with  Taiwan  than  any  previous  Adminis- 
tration, that  included  the  willingness  to  go  even  up  to  Cabinet  level 
to  promote  our  economic  and  commercial  interests. 

The  changing  of  the  name  of  the  Taiwan  office  here.  More  strong- 
ly supporting  Taiwan's  membership  in  international  organizations 
which  do  not  require  statehood  and  those  that  do  require  state- 
hood, trying  to  get  their  voice  heard  more  effectively.  Sub-Cabinet 
economic  dialog,  a  variety  of  steps  that  we  think  reflects,  not  only 
our  friendship,  but  particularly  our  commercial  and  economic  inter- 
ests with  Taiwan.  We  did  this  in  the  framework,  however,  that  has 
been  established  by  Republican  and  Democratic  administrations 
over  several 

Mr.  Gejdenson.  Let  me  just  interrupt  you.  I  understand  the 
basis  for  a  country  to  have  a  consistent  policy,  and  I  understand 
that  this  is  a  policy  that  we  have  consistently  held  to.  There  are 
some  times  that  I  think  you  need  to  take  a  step  forward.  And  if 
you  look  at  the  progress  on  Taiwan,  I  just  think,  you  know,  for 
years,  I  used  to  say  the  Taiwanese  when  they  came  to  see  me,  you 
haven't  had  a  new  election,  you  got  this  government  that  was  elect- 
ed in  1946  or  1947  in  China,  it  is  unacceptable  to  argue  that  you 
have  got  a  democratic  government. 

They  have  had  democratic  elections,  they  have  a  free  press,  a  sig- 
nificant trading  partner.  They  made  far  greater  progress  on  intel- 
lectual property  than  the  Mainland,  it  seems  to  me,  not  unreason- 
able for  this  country  to  say,  if  the  President  of  that  country  wants 
to  come  here  for  a  nongovernmental  visit,  that  it  doesn  t  make 
sense  as  a  reward  for  all  those  actions,  to  say  he  can't  come  as  a 
private  citizen  with  no  official  capacity.  And  that  is  of  great  frus- 
tration to  me. 

Let  me  just  say  that  I  do  think  it  is  a  difficult  challenge  in  the 
Mainland,  but  it  is  one  that  we  have  to  take  more  effort  on.  And 
I  would  say  to  our  Secretary,  too,  congratulations  on  hiring  David 
Gillett.  He  will  do  a  great  job  for  you. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois,  Mr.  Manzullo. 

Mr.  Manzullo.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  am  looking  at,  Mr.  Secretary,  your  statement  on  page  7.  I  am 
a  little  bit  aghast  at  the  language  used  in  there.  Perhaps  there  is 
a  typographical  error  in  your  statement,  also. 

The  second  full  paragraph  talks  about  the  IAEA  vis-a-vis  Korea. 
The  statement  reads  as  follows:  "North  Korea  has  agreed  to  allow 
inspections  which  the  IAEA  believes  will  shed  light  on  how  much 
plutonium  North  Korea  produced  in  1989  to  1991.  To  be  sure,  clari- 
fication of  the  past  is  scheduled  for  a  few  years  later  than  what  we 
would  have  liked."  What  kind  of  inspection  is  that? 
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Mr.  Lord.  Let  me  address  this  issue.  There  was  no  typographical 
error.  As  this  statement  has  made  clear  and  other  statements,  we 
would  have  preferred  to  have  had  immediate  inspections. 

We  traded  off  a  certain  delay  in  full  compliance  of  the  past, 
which  at  the  most,  will  consist  of  possibly  one  or  two  nuclear  de- 
vices for  freezing  their  entire  program  now,  which  has  already 
taken  place,  which  could  produce  several  nuclear  bombs  imme- 
diately and  dismantling  the  entire  nuclear  program  over  a  course 
of  years.  Mindful  that  these  radioactive  sites  tnat  we  would  have 
to  get  at  are  not  going  anywhere  and  they  are  imder  tight  inspec- 
tions, which  are  being  carried  out. 

Mr.  Manzullo.  I  understand  that,  but  if  you  don't  know  what 
happened  in  the  past.  You  are  saying  maybe  it  is  one,  maybe  it  is 
two  bombs.  I  don't  understand  how  you  can  trade  off  knowing  what 
happened  in  the  past  and  forge  ahead  with  a  framework. 

I  would  expect  at  the  least  to  know  what  they  did  in  the  past. 
It  would  be  disingenuous  on  the  part  of  the  Nortn  Koreans  to  even 
engage  in  any  type  of  a  meaningful  agreement.  How  could  the 
United  States  ever  agree  to  enter  into  a  future  agreement  with  the 
North  Koreans  if  we  don't  know  what  happened  in  the  past,  of 
which  we  have  no  knowledge?  I  don't  think  that  makes  sense. 

Mr.  Lord.  There  is  no  question  we  would  like  to  have  had  imme- 
diate inspections.  There  is  no  question  when  you  negotiate,  there 
are  some  gives  and  takes.  Here  is  the  dilemma  we  faced,  and  I 
would  welcome  your  view  and  whether  you  think  it  is  a  good  trade- 
off. We  are  not  going  to  lose  anv  evidence  of  the  past,  that  is  under 
tight  inspection.  We  will  fully  clarify  that  within  a  few  years. 

At  the  most,  as  I  said,  there  are  one  or  two  nuclear  devices.  In 
exchange  for  delay  in  finding  out  the  full  story  on  the  past,  which 
will  be  preserved  for  a  few  years  from  now,  we  stopped  in  its  tracks 
the  immediate  potential  in  the  spent  fuel. 

Mr.  Lord.  Excuse  me.  it  is  a  tradeoff  about  finding  about  one  de- 
vice versus  several  bombs  a  year,  and  dismantling  their  entire  pro- 
gram over  the  coming  years. 

Mr.  Manzullo.  I  understand  that.  But  you  said  that  at  the  most, 
there  may  be  only  one  or  two  nuclear  devices.  Where  are  they?  Are 
they  being  dismantled? 

Mr.  Lord.  They  cannot  be  used  effectively.  If  they  even  have 
them,  it  is  under  tight  inspections  immediately.  It  is  nothing  they 
can  do. 

Mr.  Manzullo.  How  can  they  have  tight  inspections  when  you 
don't  know  what  is  there,  if  the  clarification  has  been  delayed? 

Mr.  Lord.  Would  you  have  preferred  a  situation  where  they 
began  turning  out  several  bombs  a  year  and  dozens  within  a  few 
years?  Would  you  prefer  for  them  not  to  go  way  beyond  their  NPT 
obligation  as  they  dismantle  their  entire  program? 

Mr.  Manzullo.  I  prefer  knowing  what  they  have  at  the  present, 
before  we  go  on  to  the  future. 

Mr.  Lord.  So  the  last  2  weeks  of  our  negotiation,  they,  the  North 
Koreans,  refused  even  the  principle  of  inspections.  We  held  out 
until  we  got  that  principle,  slower  than  we  would  have  liked,  but 
those  sites  are  not  going  anywhere. 

Mr.  Manzullo.  Where  is  there  a  delaying  in  the  clarification  of 
the  past? 
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Mr.  Lord.  There  is  a  delajdng  in  the  clarification,  but  it  is  not 
a  perfect  agreement.  It  is  the  best  possible  one.  No  one  has  come 
up  with  a  better  alternative.  It  is  one  that  everybody,  including 
South  Korea  and  the  foreign  minister  up  here  last  week,  strongly 
supports.  And  if  someone  has  a  better  idea  of  how  to  solve  this 
problem,  I  have  yet  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Manzullo.  I  am  saying,  how  can  you  possibly  negotiate  dip- 
lomatically unless  you  know  what  they  presently  have.  I  mean,  I 
just  find  it  very  difficult  to  enter  into  a  diplomatic  agreement  like 
this 

Mr.  Lord.  Because  this  agreement  is  not  based  on  trust,  it  is 
based  on  verification,  both  from  IAEA  and  national  technical 
means,  and  North  Korea  gets  nothing  out  of  this  agreement  unless 
it  fulfills  its 

Mr.  Manzullo.  It  gets  the  oil. 

Mr.  Lord.  Only  if  they  also  fulfill  their  obligation.  It  is  front- 
loaded  against  them. 

They  have  stopped  construction  on  50  megawatt  and  200  mega- 
watt reactors  that  could  produce  dozens  of  nuclear  bombs  each 
year.  They  have  stopped  construction  on  the  five  megawatt  reac- 
tors. They  have  encased  the  spent  fuel  rods  which  already  had  the 
capacity  for  five  nuclear  weapons.  They  have  agreed  to  ship  them 
out. 

All  of  that  has  happened  under  tight  IAEA  inspection.  In  ex- 
change they  got  a  few  million  dollars  worth  of  fuel.  In  the  future 
they  don't  get  anything  worthwhile  until  they  fulfill  their  obliga- 
tion, not  only  to  continue  freezing  their  program,  but  to  dismantle 
it  over  the  course  of  years. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman,  our  first  problem-related  hearing 
will  be  on  February  23rd  on  the  North  Korean  Accord.  At  that 
time.  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  Thomas  Hubbard  will  be  here  as 
well  as  Ambassador  Gallucci. 

Mr.  Lord.  I  would  have  been  glad  to  be  here  myself.  I  will  be 
in  Asia.  In  fact,  I  will  be  in  Korea  working  on  our  alliance. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman,  it  is  an  important 
line  of  questioning,  and  I  appreciate  it.  We  will  continue  it. 

Mr.  Ackerman. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Secretary,  and 
Madam  Secretary,  congratulations  for  a  brilliantly  negotiated 
agreement  with  the  North  Koreans.  This  is  the  first  time  in  any 
administration  that  I  can  ever  remember  where  we  stopped  the  de- 
velopment of  nuclear  devices  by  North  Korea. 

I  don't  know  that  we  fully  expected  them  to  tell  us  where  their 
nuclear  devices  are,  and  I  congratulate  you  for  not  telling  them 
where  our  nuclear  devices  are  as  well. 

Not  at  the  risk,  but  for  the  purpose  of  being  redundant,  just  an 
additional  comment  concerning  Cornell  University.  My  son  is  a 
graduate  of  Cornell  University.  It  cost  a  lot  of  money  in  tuition.  He 
has  gone  on  to  do  other  things. 

Someone  else  graduated  from  Cornell  University  and  went  on  to 
be  the  President  of  Taiwan.  It  is  embarrassing  to  many  of  us  to 
think  that  after  encoura^ng  the  people  and  the  government  in  Tai- 
wan to  democratize,  which  they  have,  to  think  that  a  person  who 
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has  gone  on  to  become  a  freely  elected  public  official  cannot  return 
to  the  United  States  for  a  personal  visit  to  receive  an  honorary  de- 
gree. I  mean,  that  is  a  good  business  deal,  because  now  you  get  two 
degrees  for  the  price  of  the  same  initial  tuition. 

But  nonetheless,  I,  and  many  others  that  you  have  heard  from 
today,  encourage  those  who  are  in  the  decisionmaking  capacity  to 
reconsider.  I  think  that  with  everything  playing  out,  including  the 
message  that  we  do  want  to  send  to  China,  this  would  be  certainly 
a  very,  very  appropriate  step  to  take  at  this  time. 

If  you  want  to  respond  just  briefly  to  that,  I  know  you  have  three 
or  four  times  already.  You  can  pass,  if  you  want. 

Mr.  Lord.  Mr.  Chairman  with  your  permission,  I  would  respond, 
because  several  people  have  raised  this  issue. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Please  proceed. 

Mr.  Lord.  First,  I  want  to  stress  again  how  much  we  admire 
what  has  taken  place  in  Taiwan  and  the  movement  toward  democ- 
racy and  human  rights,  in  addition  to  economics.  Second,  our  per- 
sonal admiration  for  Mr.  Li.  This  Administration  was  the  first  to 
allow  even  a  transit  visit  for  any  top  leader  from  Taiwan.  In  Ha- 
waii, I  know  he  was  criticized  for  not  being  there  long  enough.  He 
was  shown  every  courtesy. 

Mr,  AcKERMAN.  And  couldn't  get  off  the  plane. 

Mr.  Lord.  That  is  like  the  energizer  bunny.  We  cannot  stamp  out 
that  false  rumor.  The  fact  is  he  was  invited 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  He  got  off  the  plane? 

Mr.  Lord.  He  could  have.  I  sent  one  of  my  people  out  from  Wash- 
ington to  Hawaii  to  greet  him  in  the  VIP  lounge  in  Hawaii.  He 
chose  not  to  get  off  the  plane  himself. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  But  he  couldn't  get  out  of  the  airport. 

Mr.  Lord.  It  was  a  transit  visit  and  that  is  our  policy. 

Getting  back  to  the  specific  question,  I  have  already  gone  over 
the  steps  we  have  taken. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  I  don't  want  to  delay,  because  I  want  to  ask  Sec- 
retary Raphel  a  question,  but  perhaps  we  can  pursue  this.  But  I 
just  wanted  to  reiterate  that  there  is  a  lot  of  concern  here  on  this 
particular  issue  on  both  sides  for  a  number  of  reasons. 

Madam  Secretary,  on  26  January  of  this  year,  there  was  a  bomb- 
ing in  India's  Republic.  The  governor  of  the  State,  the  gentleman 
from  Kashmir,  was  injured,  six  people  were  killed,  and  hundreds 
of  innocent  people,  including  40  children,  were  hurt.  At  least  five 
terrorist  organizations  claimed  credit  for  this  activity.  How  do  we 
view  this  act  of  terrorism? 

Are  we  placing  those  organizations  responsible  on  any  kind  of 
terrorist  list?  Have  their  assets  been  frozen  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment? 

Did  we  publicly  condemn  that  act  of  terrorism?  And  do  you  have 
any  comment  on  the  fellow  who  was  picked  up  at  10:30  p.m.  last 
night?  Why  was  he  in  Pakistan?  This  is  the  man  who  was  the  al- 
leged mastermind  of  the  World  Trade  Center  bombing  in  New 
York.  How  did  he  come  to  be  in  Pakistan? 

Ms.  Raphel.  Congressman,  we  view  the  acts  that  occurred  on  the 
26th  of  January  the  same  way  we  do  any  terrorist  acts:  with  hor- 
ror. We  condemn  them  and  we  have  done  so. 
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Regardless  of  who  has  claimed  responsibility  for  these,  we  hon- 
estly don't  know  who  perpetrated  these  acts,  but  regardless  of  who 
did,  we  condemn  them.  And  I  would  say  that  these  incidents,  and 
there  have  been  others,  simply  underline  and  make  more  painfully 
obvious  the  need  to  resolve  the  Kashmir  problem. 

Moving  to  your  second  point,  Ramzi  Yousef  was  arrested  and  im- 
mediately extradited  to  the  United  States  by  the  Pakistani  authori- 
ties yesterday.  He  arrived  in  New  York  yesterday  evening  and  is 
being  arraigned  this  morning.  This  was  the  result  of  a  lot  of  good 
luck,  very  excellent  and  professional  work  by  some  of  our  own  peo- 
ple and  very,  very  good  cooperation  by  the  Government  of  Pakistan. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Continue  briefly. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  If  I  may.  Do  you  have  any  indication  as  yet  as 
to  why  he  felt  compelled  to  go  to  Pakistan? 

Ms.  Raphel,  He  is  an  Iraqi  national.  I  don't  know  at  this  particu- 
lar time  the  details  of  how  he  got  into  Pakistan.  I  am  sure  under 
a  false  identity.  These  things,  as  we  all  know,  happen  around  the 
world. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you.  As  a  courtesy  to  Chairman  Oilman, 
without  objection,  and  in  place  of  a  missing  member,  I  would  yield 
to  him  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Brown,  you  are  next. 

Mr.  Oilman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Again,  I  want  to  commend  you  for  conducting  this  timely  hear- 
ing. 

We  welcome  our  two  Secretaries  here  who  have  been  giving  us 
some  good  testimony  this  morning.  I  note  that  in  recent  weeks 
there  nave  been  reports  of  a  major  crackdown  against  human 
rights  activities  in  China.  Is  that  part  of  the  succession  battle? 
What  can  you  tell  us? 

Mr.  Lord.  There  is  no  question  there  has  been  a  very  disturbing 
trend,  particularly  in  the  last  few  months,  of  long  sentences,  round- 
ing up  some  dissidents,  warning  those  abroad  not  to  come  back  to 
China.  I  do  believe  it  is  at  least  in  part  related  to  the  succession 
situation. 

I  think  there  is  a  concern  among  the  leadership  about  "stability," 
particularly  at  a  time  with  the  change  in  leadership  and,  therefore, 
I  think  that  is  one  reason  they  have  oeen  cracking  down. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Do  we  have  any  idea  who  the  successor  will  be  to 
Deng  Xiang  Peng? 

Mr.  Lord.  Again,  one  hesitates  to  comment  about  their  domestic 
politics,  and  also  humility,  to  figure  out  what  is  going  to  happen 
in  China.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  this  has  been  a  rather  gradual 
succession  process  with  a  lot  of  foreshadowing.  Deng  Xiang  Peng 
himself  is  no  longer  making  key  decisions  and  probably,  for  at  least 
the  short  run,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  see  this  coalition  that  is  cur- 
rently in  place. 

How  long  that  will  last,  I  cannot  tell  you.  I  don't  see  right  now 
any  leader  of  the  stature  of  Deng  Xiang  Peng,  Mao  Tse-tung  or 
Chou  En-lai  and,  therefore,  I  think  at  least  for  the  near  term,  you 
would  see  a  collective  leadership. 
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Mr.  Oilman.  We  have  been  informed  the  State  Department  plans 
to  support  forced  repatriation  of  the  Laotian  and  Vietnamese  refu- 
gees from  the  camps.  The  UNHCR  is  meeting  in  Malaysia  at  the 
end  of  this  month.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  State  Department's 
thrust  will  be  in  regard  to  these  issues? 

Mr.  Lord.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  issue  is  still  being  debated.  We 
do  not  yet  have  an  official  position  on  that.  It  does  pose  the  agoniz- 
ing choice  one  always  has  to  be  against  in  principle  telling  people 
they  have  to  go  back,  versus  screening  out  effectively  those  who  are 
genuine  political  refugees  and  those  who  might  have  come  for  eco- 
nomic and  other  reasons,  and  therefore,  we  are  still  sorting  all  this 
out,  but  we  will  have  a  position  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  Oilman.  I  hope  you  will  bear  in  mind  in  sorting  it  out,  that 
many  of  the  Laotian  refugees  are  among  the  Hmong  tribes  that 
were  close  allies  of  ours  during  the  Vietnamese  war  and  were  sort 
of  left  hanging  out  there  without  too  much  protection.  We  welcome 
any  attention  you  might  be  able  to  give  to  them. 

Mr.  Lord.  Let  me  just  comment.  I  fully  agree  with  that  we  owe 
them  a  debt,  I  think  we  have  taken  over  100,000  or  so.  We  would 
be  happy  to  take  more  indeed,  and  if  it  will  be  allowed,  we  are 
working  closely  with  Thailand  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Oilman.  We  would  welcome  your  efforts.  What  effort  is  being 
made  to  try  to  encourage  the  China  leadership  to  meet  with  His 
Holiness  the  Dalai  Lama  who  has  offered  on  many  occasions  to  sit 
and  meet  and  discuss  their  problems? 

Mr.  Lord.  We  have  provided  sort  of  general  encouragement.  That 
is  clearly  primarily  between  Beijing  and  the  Vatican.  We  do  want 
to  see  obviously  much  greater  religious  tolerance  and  less  religious 
persecution  in  China.  We  don't  want  to  get  in  between  these  two 
entities,  but  clearly  discussions  I  think  between  the  Vatican  and 
Beijing  would  be  helpful,  but  I  think  it  is  primarily  up  to  the  two 
of  them  to  work  it  out. 

Mr.  Oilman.  I  am  talking  about  the  Dalai  Lama. 

Mr.  Lord.  I  thought  you  said  His  Holiness. 

Mr.  Oilman.  His  Holiness  the  Dalai  Lama. 

Mr.  Lord.  My  apologies,  because  the  Vatican  has  also  been  con- 
sidering this.  I  heard  His  Holiness,  and  I  got  confused.  We  do  be- 
lieve that  direct  talks  between  the  Dalai  Lama  and  Beijing  would 
be  extremely  helpful  to  preserve  cultural  and  religious  heritage  in 
Tibet,  and  generally  to  try  to  ease  the  repression  there. 

We  have  encouraged  this  from  the  very  beginning  and  indeed  the 
Dalai  Lama  courageously  has  agreed  with  some  risks  to  his  own 
position,  to  leave  independence  off  the  agenda  of  such  talks,  and  we 
have  pointed  out  to  Beijing  that  this  has  at  least  theoretically  been 
their  one  precondition  for  holding  talks  with  him.  He  has  removed 
that  problem. 

Yet,  Beijing  still  refuses  to  talk.  So  I  can,  unfortunately,  give  you 
no  signs  of  any  progress  on  that.  We  are  very  disappointed.  It  is 
one  of  our  core  objectives  in  the  human  rights  agenda.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  press  it,  but  I  can  give  you  no  encouragement  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  one  more  question,  I  see  my 
time  is  running. 
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China,  Mr.  Secretary,  has  130  submarines.  Taiwan  has  2.  What 
do  you  think  about  selling  Taiwan  some  of  our  subs  so  they  can 
protect  themselves? 

Mr.  Lord.  Several  administrations  of  both  parties  have  found 
that  submarines  are  inherently  offensive  and  have  not  provided 
that.  We  have  and  will  continue  to  provide  for  Taiwan's  defense 
and  we  have  taken  that  very  seriously,  and  I  think  that  is  one  rea- 
son the  security  is  in  good  shape.  So  we  are  not  in  favor  of  that 
particular  transaction,  but  I  think  our  record  is  very  solid  on  pro- 
viding defensive  weapons  to  Taiwan. 

Mr.  Oilman.  So  we  would  oppose  the  sale  of  submarines. 

Mr.  Lord.  That  has  been  the  policy  of  several  administrations. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Brown,  thank  you  for  your  indulgence. 

The  gentleman  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Brown.  Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman. 

First,  I  would  like  to  echo  the  words  of  Mr.  Royce  and  Mr.  Acker- 
man  and  Mr.  Oejdenson  about  Taiwan  and  our  general  concern 
about  American  Grovernment  policy  in  Taiwan.  The  support  for 
changing  that  policy  certainly  cuts  across  party  lines. 

When  you  contrast  what  Taiwan  has  done  with  the  sixth  largest 
trading  partner,  ending  martial  law,  holding  elections  and  compar- 
ing that  with  what  is  happening  in  China,  and  particularly  the 
most  recent  activities  in  China  with  trade  issues,  I  think  that  we 
need  to  again  look  at  that  policy  and  treat  our  Taiwan  partner 
much  differently  from  the  way  we  have  in  the  past. 

My  question  for  Secretary  Raphel  is  that  I  have  a  recent  report 
out  of  the  Pioneer  Newspaper  in  New  Delhi  dated  January  16th  of 
1995,  that  describes  a  fundraising  trip  to  Saudi  Arabia  by  leaders 
of  the  Jammu  and  Kashmir  for  the  conference. 

Do  you  have  any  information  about  this  trip  specifically  or  more 
generally  about  Mideast  countries  providing  funds  to  pro-Pakistani 
groups  in  Kashmir? 

Ms.  Raphel.  I  can't  tell  you  about  this  article.  I  haven't  read  it. 
But  I  assume  they  might  be  referring  to  the  fact  that  a  couple 
Kashmiri  leaders  were  given  passports  and  allowed  to  travel  to  an 
OIC  meeting  in  Casablanca,  and  they  subsequently  traveled  on  to 
Saudi  Arabia.  Whether  they  were  actually  undertaking  fundraising 
activities  there,  I  don't  know.  I  think  it  is  difficult 

Mr.  Brown.  Do  you  have  other  information  about  fundraising 
done  providing  funds  to  pro-Pakistani  groups  in  Kashmir  at  all? 

Ms.  Raphel.  We  don't  have  any  specific  information.  As  you 
know,  there  are  funds,  there  is  money  available  in  Kashmir,  pre- 
sumably much  of  it  comes  across  the  Pakistani  border.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  get  specific  information  on  these  kinds  of  things. 

Oiven  the  amount  of  funding  and  weaponry  and  all  that  is  avail- 
able, that  it  wouldn't  surprise  us  to  know  that  extremist  Muslim 
elements  outside  of  the  region  have  contributed,  but  we  don't  have 
any  hard  and  fast  evidence  to  confirm  that. 

Mr.  Brown.  The  recent  State  Department  Conference  Report  on 
Human  Rights,  which  was  very  well  done,  seems  almost  all  inclu- 
sive and  very  incisive  in  a  lot  of  ways,  notes  the  dramatic  human 
rights  improvement  in   Punjab.  With  regard  to  the  situation  in 
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Kashmir,  I  want  to  ask  you  specifically  about  the  plight  of  the 
Kashmiri  pundits. 

Why  are  the  Kashmiri  pundits  who  have  suffered  so  greatly  over 
the  years,  who  have  been  regfulated  in  many  ways  to  remgee  status 
in  tneir  own  homeland,  why  are  they  not  mentioned?  Why  do  they 
not  merit  any  mention  in  the  State  Department  Human  Rights  Re- 
port? 

Ms.  Raphel.  The  Kashmiri  pundits  are  Hindus  living  in  Kash- 
mir. Many  of  them  left  in  the  early  days  of  insurgency,  1989,  1990. 
Many  of  them  are  living  in  and  have  absorbed  themselves  into 
other  States  in  the  Indian  Union,  but  many  of  them  are  still  living 
in  camps  in  Jammu,  also  part  of  the  former  State  of  Jammu  in 
Kashmir,  and  some  of  them  in  pretty  appalling  conditions,  as  refu- 
gee-type camps  tend  to  have. 

They  have  pleaded  their  case  quite  oflen  to  the  government  of 
the  State  of  Kashmir  and  to  the  national  government  in  India,  and 
I  think  more  needs  to  be  done  to  help  them  resettle. 

Mr.  Brown.  Will  the  State  Department  consider  some  sort  of  ad- 
dendum to  include  them  or  are  there  any  plans?  Why  specifically 
weren't  they  in  this  one,  if  you  cite  the  problems  that  you  just  did 
about  their  being  refugees  in  their  own  homeland  living  in  refugee 
camps  in  their  region  of  India? 

Ms.  Raphel.  The  Human  Rights  Report  isn't  a  refugee  report  or 
an  internally  displaced  persons  report,  is  the  short  answer  to  that, 
but  we  would  be  happy  to  take  under  advisement  the  idea  of  mak- 
ing a  reference  to  them. 

Mr.  Brown.  It  is  more  than  just  their  status,  their  problems  are 
more  than  just  being  refugees;  their  problems  are  also  human 
rights  abuses. 

One  other  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  have  a  moment.  The  New 
York  Times  magazine  carried  an  article  about  a  year  ago  that 
noted  between  200  and  500  Stinger  missiles  were  missing  in  the 
hands  of  Islamic  fundamentalist  groups  in  Pakistan  and  Afghani- 
stan. There  have  been  reports  that  the  CIA  spent  at  least  $65  mil- 
lion trying  to  buy  back  these  weapons. 

What  is  the  status  of  the  missing  200  to  500  Stinger  missiles? 
Who  has  them? 

Where  are  they?  Is  the  CIA  spending  money  to  buy  them  back? 

How  much  do  they  cost?  Have  they  spent  that  much  and  have 
not  brought  them  back? 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Madam  Secretary,  if  you  could  give  us  a  brief  an- 
swer. 

Ms.  Raphel.  The  brief  answer,  I  really  don't  want  to  go  into  the 
details  of  that  in  an  open  hearing,  I  would  be  glad  to  in  a  closed 
hearing.  And  as  I  think  the  record  shows,  we  and  the  Soviets  both 
agreed  in  1991  to  make  an  effort  to  get  rid  of  the  major  missile  sys- 
tems that  had  gone  into  Afghanistan,  and  we  are  doing  our  part 
to  fulfill  that  agreement. 

Mr.  Brown.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  tne  gentleman,  we  do  have  on  the  schedule 
a  Kashmir  problem  hearing  as  well.  You  will  be  informed  about 
that. 

The  gentleman  from  California,  Mr.  Rohrabacher. 
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Thank  you  for  your  patience. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Ambassador,  what  you  have  heard  today  is  a  clear  statement 
by  both  sides  of  the  aisle  that  we  expect  this  Administration  to  se- 
riously consider  a  change  in  policy  toward  Taiwan.  Have  you  gotten 
the  message? 

Mr,  Lord.  I  have  certainly  heard  it,  yes. 

Mr.  RoHRABACHER.  Does  that  mean  that  this  Administration  will 
seriously  consider  granting  President  Li  a  visa  to  come  here  on  an 
official  trip? 

Mr.  Lord.  We  will  seriously  consider  anything  the  Congress  ex- 
presses its  views  on. 

Mr.  RoHRABACHER.  Excuse  me.  What  was  the  answer  again? 

Mr.  Lord.  We  will  consider  anything  the  Confess  expresses  its 
views  on,  we  take  very  seriously.  The  President  m  signing,  you  re- 
call  

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  I  don't  think  that  was  my  question.  Will  an 
application  for  a  visa  from  President  Li  for  an  official  visit  be  given 
serious  consideration  by  this  Administration? 

Mr.  Lord.  It  will  be  given  serious  consideration.  It  is  up  to  the 
President,  with  the  advice  of  the  Secretary  of  State  on  foreign  pol- 
icy grounds,  as  he  said,  when  he  signed  this  legislation  last  fall,  to 
decide  that.  I  have  to  tell  you,  though,  that  our  policy  review  con- 
cluded that  we  would  consider  extended  transit  visits,  but  not  the 
kind  of  visit  that  has  been  mentioned  today. 

Mr,  RoHRABACHER.  So  you  will  not  be  considering 

Mr.  Lord.  I  cannot  state  officially  today  what  our  policy  will  be, 
I  can  say  so  far  we  have  made  clear  that  we  do  not  think 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  would  hope  that  you  would 
pass  on  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  to  the  rest  of  the 
Administration  that  my  Democratic  colleagues  and  my  Republican 
colleagues  believe  that  this  Administration  has  not  had  the  proper 
relationship  with  a  democratic  country  like  the  Republic  of  China. 
We  believe,  and  I  think  it  is  clear  from  the  comments  today  and 
from  other  comments  that  have  been  heard  for  the  last  few  months, 
that  this  Administration  should  reach  out  to  the  people  of  Taiwan, 
because  they  have  democratized,  they  have  purchased  more  Amer- 
ican products. 

They  purchased  twice  the  number  of  American  products  with  20 
million  people  than  does  the  entire  population  on  the  mainland. 
Now,  there  is  something  to  be  said  about  democracy  and  open  and 
mutually  beneficial  trading  relationships  as  compared  to  the  Main- 
land, which  is  ripping  off  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  our  intellectual 
property  rights,  which  the  Administration  has  just  now  decided  to 
act  upon,  ^d  the  Mainland,  which  imprisons  tneir  people  and  op- 
presses their  people,  and  which  this  Administration  seems  to  ig- 
nore that  and  discount  it  as  a  factor  in  developing  our  trading  rela- 
tionship, as  compared  to  Taiwan,  which  has  gone  out  of  the  way 
to  recognize  human  rights  and  democracy. 

Mr.  Lord.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  take  a  few  minutes  on  this. 
This  has  come  up  several  times  and  I  know  we  have  time  con- 
straints. I  have  got  to  address  this  question  of  our  interests  in  Tai- 
wan and  our  interests  in  Beijing. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  If  I  could  ask  one  more  question? 
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Mr.  Lord.  I  will  need  some  time. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  The  gentleman  may  briefly  state  his  question.  We 
will  give  you  adequate  time  to  respond. 

Mr.  Lord.  It  has  come  up  several  times. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Let  the  gentleman  state  his  other  question. 

Mr.  RoHRABACHER.  I  believe  that  treating  a  democratically  elect- 
ed President,  giving  him  a  transit  visa,  not  permitting  him  to  rest 
overnight,  whether  he  is  in  the  airplane  is  irrelevant,  is  an  insult. 
And  it  also  when  you  consider  the  man  was  democratically  elected 
and  the  way  this  Administration  has  been  treating  dictators  with 
such  homage,  that  it  is  an  insult  to  our  own  values  of  our  own  peo- 
ple. 

But  let  me  move  on.  In  Vietnam,  I  handed  the  President  of  the 
United  States  a  list  of  over  500  political  prisoners  2  years  ago.  I 
put  that  list  into  the  Congressional  Record.  Have  any  of  those  polit- 
ical prisoners,  have  one  of  them  been  released? 

Mr.  Lord.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Mr.  RoHRABACHER.  Have  there  been  other  political  prisoners  ar- 
rested since  that  time? 

Mr.  Lord.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  And  we  still  went  ahead  full  force  in  opening 
up  a  mission  in  Vietnam? 

Mr.  Bereuter.  I  think  we  should  allow  the  Secretary  now  to  an- 
swer the  first  point.  And  take  two  to  3  minutes,  if  that  is  sufficient 
to  do  whatever  you  need  to  respond. 

Mr.  Lord.  Just  3  seconds  on  the  Vietnam  point. 

We  moved  ahead  incrementally,  both  to  reflect  progress  on  the 
MIA's,  which  is  our  highest  priority,  without  apology — and  I  know 
how  strongly  you  feel  about  this.  Congressman — in  Vietnam,  and 
to  encourage  rurther  progress,  we  have  continued  to  raise  human 
rights.  We  have  had  a  bilateral  dialog,  as  well  with  our  liaison  of- 
fice, to  be  able  to  pursue  that.  There  is  no  question  it  is  difficult 
to  make  progress  on  this  issue  in  Vietnam,  as  it  is  in  China. 

With  respect  to  Taiwan  and  China.  First  of  all,  I  understand 
your  instincts,  we  all  share  them,  in  terms  of  who  were  the  good 

fuys  and  who  are  the  less  good  guys.  We  have  seen  democracy  and 
uman  rights  beginning  to  flower  in  Taiwan.  And  I  fully  under- 
stand the  motives  and  the  visceral  instincts  of  the  views  I  have 
heard  today  and  many  of  us  share  that  on  a  personal  level. 

Foreign  policy  consists  of  many  goals.  They  include  very  impor- 
tantly, and  I  stress  that  in  my  opening  remarks,  the  promotion  of 
democracy  and  human  rights,  and  distinguishing  between  various 
types  of  authorities  and  governments. 

I  have  already  said  and  I  won't  repeat,  how  we  have  been  fi*iend- 
ly  toward  Taiwan  and  how  we  have  done  more  than  any  previous 
Administration  and  how  we  have  corrected  many  anomalies  to  re- 
flect this  progress  toward  democracy  as  well  as  the  economic 
strength  or  Taiwan  and  our  moral  and  friendship  ties  which  we 
owe  them. 

It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  is  correct,  we  have  equities  on  both 
sides  of  the  straits,  that  we  have  other  goals  besides  this.  That 
when  you  are  dealing  with  China,  you  are  dealing  with  a  nuclear 
power.  You  are  dealing  with  a  country  with  a  permanent  seat  on 
the  U.N.  Security  Council,  with  a  veto,  a  country  that  has  an  im- 
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portant  role  to  play  in  such  areas,  and  constructively  recently,  in 
Korea  and  Cambodia. 

A  country  that  has  more  impact  on  the  environment  than  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  With  the  largest  population,  with  a 
very  strong  and  important  market.  A  country  that  exports  dan- 
gerous weapons  and  is  important  to  arms  controlling.  There  is 
issue  after  issue  in  which  China  will  be  extremely  important. 

Do  we  like  its  human  rights  records?  No.  Have  we  been  forcing 
our  policv  on  that?  Yes.  We  are  continuing  to  do  that.  We  have  not 
hesitated  to  be  firm  with  China  whether  it  is  M-11  sanctions,  IPR 
sanctions  or  pursuing  a  human  rights  resolution  in  Greneva,  even 
though  I  get  oeaten  up  by  the  Chinese  Ambassador  every  week  on 
that.  So  we  will  take  firm  steps  when  necessary. 

We  will  also,  however,  pursue  a  policy  that  reflects  our  interests 
on  both  sides  of  the  straits,  that  conservative  Republican  adminis- 
trations, and  I  have  served  in  them,  and  middle-of-the-road  admin- 
istrations and  Democratic  administrations  have  consistently  fol- 
lowed. Namely,  that  we  want  to  promote  our  friendship  and  unoffi- 
cial ties  with  Taiwan.  We  are  doing  that  and  we  have  strengthened 
that,  but  we  cannot  do  it  at  the  expense  of  our  equities  on  the  other 
side  of  the  straits. 

We  have  taken  steps  that  we  are  getting  routinely  criticized  for 
by  Beijing.  We  have  continued  them  anyway,  but  there  are  certain 
steps  that  get  into  the  level  of  officiality,  which  get  into  the  level 
of  two  Chinas,  which,  frankly,  will  very  much  hurt  our  equities  in 
the  Mainland.  So  we  have  a  balancing  act.  We  don't  apologize  for 
it.  It  is  difficult.  We  understand  your  visceral  reaction.  We  are  try- 
ing to  pursue  our  equities  as  Republicans  and  Democrats  have  on 
both  sides  of  the  strait. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

I  think  the  view  of  the  gentleman,  who  expresses  the  view  of 
many  men  of  Congress,  and  vour  response  are  very  important  ele- 
ments in  this  dialog  and  explanation  here,  so  I  thank  you  for  your 
response. 

Mr.  Andrews  and  then  we  will  go  to  Mr.  Pallone  who  is  visiting 
us  today  from  another  committee. 

Mr.  Andrews. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  thank 
you  to  our  two  witnesses  this  morning  for  their  testimony. 

Secretary  Lord,  let  me  begin  with  you,  and  much  to  your  dismay, 
I  must  report  that  I  am  a  graduate  of  Cornell  University.  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  Congressman  Rohrabacher's  remarks.  Con- 
gressman Gejdenson's  questions  and  Congressman  Ackerman's 
statements,  too.  I  simply  believe  that  it  is  completely  inconsistent 
with  the  development  of  constructive  and  in  forming  formal  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  Taiwan,  not  to  grant  this  visa 
to  President  Li.  I  would  urge  you  to  do  it. 

In  your  testimony,  you  talk  about  the  intense  desire  of  China  to 
participate  in  the  WTO.  And  I  assume  that  that  desire  is  based 
upon  China's  implicit  acceptance  of  the  principle  that  men  and 
women  of  enterprise,  who  buy  and  sell  goods  and  services  across 
international  boundaries,  should  be  able  to  do  so  free  and  secure 
in  the  idea  that  there  are  a  set  of  ground  rules  that  will  continue 
on  into  the  future. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  if  that  is  the  philosophy  that  the  Chinese  are 
willing  to  embrace,  then  they  oi^ht  to  also  be  willing  to  embrace 
the  philosophy  of  tne  retention  ot  some  kind  of  meaningful  autono- 
mous self  rule  for  the  Taiwanese  on  into  the  future.  I  say  that  by 
way  of  introducing  this  question. 

What  do  you  think  the  utility  or  success  of  the  strategy  would 
be  of  linking  Chinese  membership  in  the  WTO  to  the  acceptance 
on  a  permanent  long- term  basis  of  a  degree  of  autonomy  or  self 
rule  or  sovereignty  for  the  people  of  Taiwan? 

Mr.  Lord.  I  do  not  think  we  should  mix  up  the  two  issues.  Fur- 
thermore, we  believe  that  the  future  relationship  between  Taiwan 
and  the  Mainland  have  got  to  be  worked  out  by  tne  parties  directly 
themselves.  We  will  not  get  in  the  middle  of  this. 

We  do  insist,  however,  that  it  be  a  peaceful  process  and  we  have 
provided  for  Taiwan  self-defense  to  ^ve  it  the  confidence  and  as- 
surance to  enter  into  these  talks  which  are  taking  place  directly. 

With  respect  to  the  WTO,  we  support  China's  entry,  because  it 
is  a  major  economy.  We  want  to  have  it  participate  in  that,  but  we 
will  not  support  its  getting  in  on  political  terms.  This  is  an  eco- 
nomic issue  and  we  have  made  clear  that  their  offers  so  far  are  in- 
sufficient. It  is  not  only  our  view,  it  is  the  view  of  the  Europeans 
and  the  Japanese.  We  want  them  in  but  only  under  the  discipline 
of  the  GAIT  and  they  cannot  get  in  on  a  basis  that  does  not  open 
up  their  markets  in  transparency. 

Mr.  Andrews.  I  wonder  if  you  could  distinguish  for  me  the  line 
between  economic  and  political  considerations  here.  Evidently,  you 
are  defining  this  as  a  political  consideration  as  to  how  China  re- 
lates to  Taiwan  on  issues  of  ownership  of  private  property,  on  is- 
sues of  trade  between  the  Taiwanese  and  the  Chinese,  on  all  sorts 
of  issues,  but  then  you  define  it  as  economic  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  Chinese  recog^nize  intellectual  property  rights  or  economic  as 
they  recognize  environmental  standards. 

what  is  the  difference  between  an  economic  and  political  consid- 
eration? 

Mr.  Lord.  My  point  there  was,  and  come  back  to  me  if  I  don't 
answer  your  question  correctly,  was  China  has  been  trying  to  get 
into  the  WTO.  We  do  support  it  in  principle,  but  China  wants  to 
do  that  without  opening  up  its  market  and  accepting  the  dis- 
ciplines, it  should,  given  the  strengfths  of  its  economy.  We  are  will- 
ing to  be  reasonable  with  them  in  terms,  they  do  have  some  prob- 
lems in  certain  sectors,  but  so  far  that  has  been  inadequate.  And 
I  was  disting^shing  between  them  just  getting  for  prestige  reasons 
and  not  doing  what  they  should  commercially,  in  effect,  political 
entry  versus  what  we  think  ought  to  be  economic  criteria.  That  was 
my  point  on  that. 

Mr.  Andrews.  What  do  you  think  China  would  do  if  the  other 
member  countries  of  the  WTO  and  the  majority  of  them  took  the 
position  that  recognition  of  Taiwanese  sovereignty  was  a  pre- 
condition to  entering  the  WTO? 

Mr.  Lord.  Well,  for  them,  the  Taiwan  question  is  more  important 
to  the  WTO,  so  they  would  reject  that.  Further,  no  other  countries, 
that  I  am  aware  of,  of  any  sigjnificance,  would  try  to  make  that 
linkage. 

Mr.  Andrews.  You  would  think  they  would  reject  it  indefinitely? 
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Mr.  Lord.  Yes. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Thank  you. 

Secretary  Raphel,  let  me  ask  you  a  question  about  the  U.N.  Secu- 
rity Council.  The  progress  India  has  made  in  recent  years  economi- 
cally and  politically  has  been  noted  by  prior  questioners.  What  is 
the  position  of  the  Administration  with  respect  to  the  granting  of 
a  seat  on  the  U.N.  Security  Council  to  India? 

Ms.  Raphel.  We  have  said  that  we  favor  Germany  and  Japan 
getting  permanent  seats  on  the  Security  Council.  Beyond  that,  we 
have  not  offered  -any  view  on  who  else  should  have  such  a  seat.  It 
is  a  very  complicated  issue.  We  have  supported  the  idea  of  Security 
Council  reform,  but  we  don't  have  any  specific  and  concrete  views 
on  the  record  as  to  how  large,  who,  and  so  on.  I  agree  that  India 
is  a  large  country  and  it  is  an  important  country,  it  is  a  democratic 
country,  and  so  theoretically,  it  might  be  eligible. 

It  also  has  a  lot  of  political  baggage  at  the  moment  in  terms  of 
its  relationship  with  Pakistan  and  the  Kashmir  problem  we  were 
just  discussing,  but  theoretically,  I  think  it  certainly  would  be  in 
the  running. 

Mr.  Andrews.  If  I  may  make  just  one  point  in  conclusion.  I 
would  invite  you  to  submit  to  us,  to  the  committee,  if  you  could, 
any  thoughts  that  the  Department  of  or  the  Administration  has  on 
the  criteria  for  reform  of  the  Security  Council,  what  it  ought  to  look 
like,  what  the  criteria  for  generic  reform  is,  so  we  could  evaluate 
the  India  question  next  to  those  criteria. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you.  We  would  hope  that  could  be  met. 

I  want  to  go  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Pallone,  who 
at  the  prerogative  of  the  Chair,  I  would  recognize  him  as  a  guest. 
We  are  pleased  to  have  him  here. 

He  is  the  chairman  of  the  Congressional  Caucus  on  India.  After 
which  time,  since  I  am  committed  to  concluding  this  hearing  at 
noon,  we  will  have  a  brief  second  round  for  members,  probably 
about  2-minute  questions. 

Mr.  Pallone. 

Mr.  Pallone.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

And  thank  you  for  mentioning  the  Congressional  Caucus  on 
India.  Many  of  the  members  of  your  subcommittee  are  actually 
members  of  our  caucus.  And  I  just  wanted  to  point  out,  because  I 
was  going  to  ask  a  question  of  Ms.  Raphel  in  this  regard,  that  we 
have  reorganized  for  this  year.  We  are  very  bipartisan.  We  have  a 
lot  of  Republicans  and  a  lot  of  Democrats  as  well. 

I  wanted  to  ask  you  if  you  might  be  willing  to  come  to  one  of  our 
caucus  meetings  and  be  a  speaker  and  give  us  some  information 
soon?  We  are  going  to  have  Secretary  Brown,  I  think,  within  2 
weeks,  to  talk  to  us  about  his  recent  trip  to  India.  But  I  would  like 
to  follow  up  that  with  your  coming,  if  that  is  possible? 

Ms.  Raphel.  Certainly,  with  pleasure, 

Mr.  Pallone.  One  of  the  things  that  you  mention  in  your  testi- 
mony and  in  your  written  testimony,  you  said  that  government  ef- 
forts to  deal  with  human  rights  problems  include  creation  of  a  Na- 
tional Human  Rights  Commission,  which  at  the  1-year  mark  has 
surprised  the  skeptics  and  begun  to  establish  itself  as  an  effective 
advocate  for  human  rights  in  India. 
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I  just  wondered  if  you  could  give  us  some  more  information  in 
that  regard  about  how  the  Commission  has  gone  about  it  and  why 
you  think  it  has  been  successful? 

Ms.  Raphel.  It  has  been  successful  on  a  couple  of  counts.  The 
first  is  that  publicly  it  is  graining  broad  acceptance.  Not  from  every- 
one, but  as  I  mentioned  in  my  testimony,  even  the  skeptics  who 
were  concerned  that  because  it  was  an  organization  set  up  by  the 
government,  the  members  of  whose  salary  was  paid  by  the  govern- 
ment, that  it  wouldn't  be  totally  objective  or  as  aggressive  as  it 
needed  to  be. 

There  are  limitations  on  its  mandate,  but,  in  fact,  the  people  on 
the  Commission  have  pushed  their  mandate  to  the  absolute  limits. 
They  have  reviewed  more  than  3,000  cases  in  the  last  year.  They 
have  been  aggressive,  reasonably  efficient,  and  as  I  say,  even  the 
people  who  thought  tnat  this  would  be  some  kind  of  a  white-wash 
have  been  pleasantly  surprised,  and  I  think  it  has  the  potential  to 
build  on  the  performance  over  this  year  and  become  a  very  impor- 
tant institution  for  human  rights  in  India. 

Mr.  Pallone.  Thank  you. 

Also,  you  mentioned  that  Secretary  Brown  had  established  a 
U.S.-India  commercial  alliance  and  that  this  is  going  to  com- 
plement the  work  at  the  sub-Cabinet  level  with  the  Indo-U.S.  Eco- 
nomic Commercial  Subcommission  which  will  be  meeting  this 
spring.  Could  you  just  tell  us — there  were  a  lot  of  words  there. 

Ms.  Raphel.  A  lot  of  words. 

Mr.  Pallone.  Could  you  just  tell  us  how  you  expect  those  two 
organizations  to  encourage  more  than  commercial  trade  between 
the  two  countries? 

Ms.  Raphel.  There  are  two  separate  organizations.  One  we  are 
actually  revitalizing  from  a  previous  era,  the  Indo-U.S.  Joint 
Subcommission  on  Economic  and  Commercial  Relations.  That  will 
be  a  govemment-to-govemment  group,  with  working  groups  on  var- 
ious subjects,  but  it  will  also  have  a  private  sector  working  group, 
which  will  serve  to  get  private  sector  ideas  onto  the  government 
agenda. 

The  commercial  alliance  is  a  private  sector-to-private  sector  In- 
dian-American group.  They  already  had  some  meetings  out  in  India 
when  Secretary  Brown  was  there.  They  will  also  be  feeding  ideas 
in  through  the  private  sector  working  group  of  the  subcommission. 

Mr.  Pallone.  OK.  And  then  the  last  thing  I  wanted  to  ask. 
Madam  Secretary,  you  said  in  your  testimony  with  regard  to  Kash- 
mir, it  also  requires  the  end  of  outside  assistance  to  the  militancy 
against  the  Indian  Government.  You  are  talking  about  outside  as- 
sistance. 

Just  give  us  some  idea  about  where  that  is,  if  you  could.  Where 
is  that  outside  assistance  coming  from  that  you  would  like  to  see 
end? 

Ms.  Raphel.  This  is  a  difficult  issue,  because  there  is  much  that 
we  don't  know,  as  I  commented  earlier  on  speculations  in  the  In- 
dian press  that  money  was  coming  from  the  Middle  East.  We  sim- 
ply don't  know,  but  we  do  know  there  is  money,  and  there  are 
guns,  and  they  have  got  to  be  coming  from  somewhere. 

We  also  have  had  information  in  recent  years,  that  over  the  bor- 
der from  Pakistan,  there  has  been  assistance  given  to  Kashmiris 
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who  want  to  be  infiltrated  into  Kashmir,  money  given  to  them, 
small  arms  given  to  them.  We  have  been  urging  the  Pakistanis  con- 
sistently in  the  last  couple  of  years  to  do  everything  they  can  to 
ensure  that  this  doesn't  happen.  They  have  assured  us  that  they 
are  doing  their  best,  but  it  is  not  perfect. 

Mr.  Pallone.  Is  there  some  sort  of  summary  that  the  Depart- 
ment puts  out  about  these  outside  sources?  Is  there  a  document  of 
some  sort? 

Ms.  Raphel.  I  would  be  happy  to  talk  about  that  later  with  you, 
but  there  is  no  easy  handy  pamphlet  on  that. 

Mr.  Pallone.  OK 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you. 

I  think  the  responses  the  gentleman's  questions  solicited  were 
helpful. 

Secretary  Raphel,  we  would  like  to  tell  you  we  are  not  distribut- 
ing your  statement,  because  of  two  or  three  crucial  word  changes. 
We  will  do  that  as  soon  as  it  is  changed. 

I  would  say  to  my  colleagues  in  the  way  of  information,  after  we 
complete  these  oversight  hearings,  I  would  expect  to  be  much  more 
lenient  in  having  members  make  opening  statements  of  some  brev- 
ity in  the  future.  I  just  want  to  make  sure  we  get  these  oversight 
hearings  behind  us  and  productively  so. 

Now,  I  will  forego  any  questions  in  a  second  round,  but  I  will 
give  the  gentlemen  in  the  following  order — Mr.  Royce,  Mr. 
Manzullo,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Rohrabacher,  and  Mr. 
Andrews — if  they  are  here  a  chance  for  one  2-minute  question. 

And  Mr.  Royce. 

Mr.  Royce.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Secretary  Raphel,  if  I  could  just  ask  you  to  go  over  with  us  brief- 
ly the  humanitarian  situation  for  Kabul  in  Afghanistan,  and  how 
the  various  factions  are  cooperating,  or  if  they  are  not  cooperating, 
in  our  efforts  to  alleviate  the  suffering  there  and  deliver  supplies, 
and  so  on.  I  know  we  had  a  week-long  cease-fire  in  which  some 
U.N.  convoys  did  get  through  with  U.S.  aid,  and  got  through,  I 
guess,  without  much  difficulty. 

Is  there  sufficient  cooperation  on  the  aid  issue  to  view  it  as  sig- 
nificant and  encouraging  in  regard  to  the  chances  for  the  Misteri 
mission  to  bring  about  some  comity  there  among  the  parties? 

Ms.  Raphel.  The  situation  in  Kabul,  although  better  than  it  has 
been  in  recent  months,  in  the  sense  that  there  is  not  shelling  going 
on,  even  as  we  speak,  is  grim.  It  is  grim.  I  know  a  couple  of  con- 
voys have  gotten  through  recently,  but  I  am  also  sad  to  report  that 
much  of  the  disaster  relief  assistance  that  we  had  provided  and 
spent  close  to  a  million  dollars  on,  is  still  sitting  in  Pakistan.  There 
are  difficulties  in  getting  through  because  various  faction  leaders 
are  holding  things  up. 

I  would  nate  to  make  a  direct  linkage  between  how  the  aid  flows 
go,  how  assistance  convoys  get  through,  and  overall  cooperation 
amongst  the  factional  leaders,  which  is  pretty  close  to  nonexistent 
at  the  moment.  Ambassador  Misteri  is  working  very  hard,  but  he 
is  out  in  the  region  right  now.  He  is  coming  close  to  arranging  an 
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interim  council  over  to  whom  power  can  be  passed.  So  we  are 
watching  it. 

Mr.  RoYCE.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Manzullo,  a  2-minute  question. 

Mr.  Manzullo.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Secretary  Raphel,  Secretary  Brown  just  returned  from  India  with 
a  group  of  25  CEO's,  including  Gary  Tucker,  who  is  the  CEO  of  Mo- 
torola, which  has  a  very  large  presence  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. What  is  the  significance  of  the  expanding  commercial  ties  be- 
tween India  and  the  United  States,  and  how  will  it  help  further  de- 
velop what  appears  to  be  a  rapidly  improving  relationship? 

Ms.  Raphel.  When  Secretary  Brown  was  in  India  with  this  group 
of  25  CEO's,  they  signed  $7  billion  worth  of  commercial  MOlTs  for 
commercial  deals.  The  numbers  in  India  are  very  large  indeed.  And 
just  as  a  general  observation,  closer  commercial  ties  meld  in  with 
closer  political  ties,  closer  security  ties  and  so  on.  So  we  view  this 
all  very  positively,  not  only  as  an  opportunity  that  it  provides  for 
American  investors  and  Ajnerican  trade,  but  also  for  how  it  en- 
hances our  overall  bilateral  relationship. 

Mr.  Manzullo.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you  very  much.  Madam  Secretary. 

Mr.  Ackerman,  you  are  recognized  for  a  2-minute  question. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Madam  Secretary,  the  arms  project  of  Human  Rights  Watch  re- 
cently released  a  report  that  detailed  what  appears  to  be  the  com- 
plicity of  Pakistan  in  the  flow  of  arms  from  Afghanistan  through 
Pakistan  and  into  the  State  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir.  According  to 
that  Human  Rights  Watch  report,  the  transport  of  these  arms  has 
been  facilitated  by  numerous  Pakistani  organizations,  some  of 
which  appear  to  be  affiliated  with  their  government. 

Has  our  government  taken  up  with  Pakistan  the  issues  of  the 
Pakistani  support  for  and  apparent  involvement  in  the  transport  of 
those  weapons  to  Kashmir? 

Ms.  Raphel.  Yes,  and  regularly.  The  Pakistanis,  in  fact,  from 
what  we  are  able  to  tell,  and  again  our  information  is  by  no  means 
perfect,  in  the  last  year  or  so,  the  flow  of  arms  and  material  assist- 
ance has  decreased  substantially,  but  it  still  goes  on  and  we  raised 
this  regularly  with  the  Pakistanis.  They  assure  us  that  they  are 
doing  everything  they  can  in  their  official  capacity  to  stop  this.  But 
I  think  it  is  recogfnized  that  private  groups  still  help  various 
Kashmiris  infiltrate  through  and  it  is  a  difficult  problem,  and 
again,  let  me  underline  the  need  to  resolve  the  Kashmir  issue. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  am  going  to  recognize  in  concluding  our  activities  here  today, 
Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Rohrabacher.  for  2-minute  questions,  and  then 
to  our  ranking  member  who  has  oeen  able  to  return  for  a  5-minute 
question,  to  conclude  our  questions  today. 

Thank  you  for  your  patience. 

Mr.  Brown. 

Mr.  Brown.  Thank  vou. 

First,  a  comment,  tnen  a  question.  India  clearly  from  this  hear- 
ing from  the  Human  Rights  Report  and  from  virtually  all  news  re- 
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ports  you  read,  is  moving  in  the  right  direction  on  trade,  the  right 
direction  on  human  rights,  the  right  direction  on  democratization 
and  free  market  economics  smd  overall  bilateral  relations  with  the 
United  States.  So  has  Taiwan,  and  I  am  not  convinced  that  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  is  also  moving  in  that  direction,  and 
that  statement  from  a  lot  of  us  up  here,  I  think,  should  help  form 
and  inform  U.S.  relations  with  all  of  those  countries. 

My  question  is.  Secretary  Raphel,  Defense  Secretary  Perry  re- 
cently visited  South  Asia,  apparently  in  large  part  to  establish  a 
basis  of  a  cooperative  defense  relationship  with  India,  will  India's 
decision  to  enter  into  this  cooperative  defense  relationship  and  con- 
duct joint  military  exercises  truly  help  smooth  out  the  remaining 
bumps  in  our  diplomatic  relationship  with  that  country? 

Ms.  Raphel.  Well,  let  me  clarify  exactly  what  Secretary  Perry 
did.  He  signed  what  we  called  an  agreement,  which  outlined  three 
areas  of  broad  security  cooperation:  One  was  civilian-to-civilian 
MOD  to  DOD;  one  was  military-to-military;  and  one  was  to  estab- 
lish a  joint  working  group  to  explore  ways  that  we  could  do  com- 
mon research  and  development  or  coproduction  on  the  military 
side. 

Some  of  these  elements  were  already  ongoing,  so  I  want  to  make 
the  point  that  this  was  not  a  stark  turnabout. 

It  was  a  natural  evolution  and  an  important  point  there  in  the 
sense  that  we  publicly  signed  something,  but  it  was  part  of  an  evo- 
lution. 

Second,  cooperation  in  all  spheres  I  think  is  bound  to  help  for  a 
broadly  smooth  and  deeper  relationship  on  the  bilateral  sphere  on 
all  sides.  I  don't  think  that  there  are  many  diplomatic  bumps  with 
India  at  the  moment  but,  in  any  case,  all  of  these  elements  work 
together. 

Mr.  Brown.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher  is  recognized  for  a  2-minute  question. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Mr.  Secretary,  thank  you  for  your  thoughtful 
answer  to  my  last  very  aggressive  question.  I  may  be  a  little  toned 
down  now. 

Does  the  Administration  support  extending  Most  Favored  Nation 
status  for  Cambodia? 

Mr.  Lord.  Absolutely.  We  have  discussed  this  in  our  recent  trip 
to  Cambodia.  We  appreciate  your  efforts  in  this  regard,  also  Sen- 
ator McCain  and  I  would  like  to  find  a  way  to  move  that  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  I  would  hope,  considering  the  fact  that  we 
are  moving  forward  with  Vietnam  which  has  not  democratized, 
that  we  do  move  forward  at  a  rapid  pace  with  Most  Favored  Nation 
status  for  Cambodia  which  has  taken  the  steps  necessary  for  free 
elections,  and  are  trying  to  do  their  best. 

Mr.  Lord.  We  are  in  total  agreement. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Thank  you. 

The  last  question,  there  was  a  military  offensive  by  the  Burmese 
regime  to  stamp  out  the  last  areas  controlled  in  the  country  of 
Burma  by  the  democratic  allies  of  Hung  Sung  Suchi. 
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Will  this  Administration  be  moving  back  from  any  cooperation 
with  the  Burmese  regime  now  that  it  is  continuing  its  efforts  to 
stamp  out  its  opposition? 

Mr.  Lord.  Well,  unless  the  situation  improves  in  Burma,  democ- 
racy, human  rights,  narcotics  we  will  not  engage  more  coopera- 
tively with  Burma. 

As  you  know,  my  deputy  went  out  there  in  November  and  offered 
two  visions  of  the  future  to  the  Burmese.  If  there  were  progression 
in  those  three  areas,  we  would  see  whether  we  would  engage  more 
directly  with  them,  but  faced  the  prospect  of  a  deterioration  if  there 
was  no  prognression.  The  only  thing  that  has  happened  since  of  a 
modestly  positive  note,  is  in  the  recent  days,  they  nave  released  75 
political  prisoners.  There  are  about  325  left. 

They  have  not,  however,  released  Hung  Sung  Suchi  and  the 
other  325.  They  have  not  allowed  the  Red  Cross  visits  to  prisons 
which  they  indicated  might  be  forthcoming.  So  on  the  whole,  since 
that  mission  in  November  and  those  visions  were  presented,  it  has 
been  very  disappointing,  and  the  attack  to  the  strongholds  with  the 
refugees  flowing  out  is  another  disturbing  element,  indeed. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you. 

The  gentleman  from  Cfalifomia,  the  ranking  member  having  re- 
turned, will  have  an  opportunity  to  conclude  the  questioning  today 
for  a  5-minute  period. 

Mr.  Berman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  hope  I  won't  even  need  all  that  time.  I  gather  that  I  would  not 
be  the  first  person  to  get  into  the  question  of  President  Li  of  Tai- 
wan. 

Mr.  Lord.  I  think  that  makes  it  unanimous. 

Mr.  Berman.  Not  knowing  what  anybody  said,  can  I  just  incor- 
porate by  reference  those  questions  and  move  on  to  a  different 
issue? 

There  was  an  article  in  the — I  just  misplaced  the  Far  East  Eco- 
nomic Review  that  talked  about  China  and  MTCR.  And  I  have  been 
following  this  issue  very  closely  for  a  number  of  years.  The  Chinese 
did  certain  things,  they  made  certain  commitments  to  the  Bush  re- 
gime they  wouldn't  do  things.  We  have  reason  to  believe  they  con- 
tinued to  make  missile  transfers  that  were  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  the  MTCR,  notwithstanding  their  earlier  commit- 
ments. We  sanctioned  them. 

They  repeated,  in  perhaps  a  more  even  definitive  and  specific 
form,  their  intention  to  not  make  transfers  which  would  have  been 
violative  of  MTCR  principles.  In  this  article,  there  was  reference  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  belief  among  people  who  watch  this  that 
they  are  continuing  to  transfer  either  missile  systems  or  more  like- 
ly components  and  technologies  for  missiles  on  the  M-11  project  or 
perhaps  to  other  countries.  I  would  be  interested  in  whatever  you 
could  say  about  that  subject  in  this  kind  of  a  hearing,  and  if  it  is 
true,  what  we  intend  to  do  about  it?  We  have  waived  the  sanctions 
we  initially  imposed,  based  on  their  reaffirmation  of  their  commit- 
ment. 

Mr.  Lord.  Some  of  this  is  more  appropriate  in  closed  session,  as 
you  can  imagine.  Let  me  say  that  we  don't  have  definitive  proof  of 
continuing  transactions  of  this  nature  with  Pakistan  since  the  sus- 
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pected  shipment  of  a  couple  of  years  ago  in  which  our  sanctions 
were  based.  We  negotiated  last  fall,  an  agreement  whereby  they 
not  only  reaffirmed  their  commitments,  but  they  went  even  beyond 
MTCR  by  saying  they  would  not  send  missiles,  as  opposed  to  pre- 
sumption of  denial  under  MTCR  in  the  future. 

Now,  we  would  still  like  to  move  on,  however,  get  them  to  agree 
to  the  MTCR  as  revised  in  recent  years,  and  we  have  been  unable 
to  carry  on  those  negotiations. 

Mr.  Berman.  I  understand  they  have  said  they  will  not  send  mis- 
siles? 

Mr.  Lord.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Berman.  What  about  technology  and  components. 

Mr.  Lord.  And  technology  and  components,  excuse  me.  And  the 
MTCR  presumes  denial  that  they  went  beyond  that  in  October  and 
said  they  wouldn't  send  them  in  the  future.  We  are  still  trying  to 
clarify  the  past,  and  you  know  about  the  sanctions  we  did  impose, 
and  I  have  explained  why  we  removed  them,  but  there  is  still  un- 
finished business.  But  beyond  that,  it  is  a  little  tough  in  open  ses- 
sion, but  under  law  of  the  Congress,  as  well  as  just  general  non- 
proliferation  policy,  if  we  have  definitive  proof  of  transactions,  we 
will  take  the  appropriate  action,  as  we  did  when  we  put  those  sanc- 
tions on. 

Mr.  Berman.  All  ri^ht. 

And  well,  my  time  is  up,  I  take  it. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Briefly. 

Mr.  Berman.  On  the  issue  of  North  Korea  and  the  nuclear  agree- 
ment, and  all  that,  my  assumption  is  from  your  testimony  that  it 
is  an  Administration  policy  to  utilize  that  agreement  to  promote 
the  resumption  of  North  Korean-South  Korean  dialog  to  stay  firm 
on  the  issue  of  where  the  light  water  reactors  would  come  from, 
and  to  essentially  do  everything  you  can  diplomatically  to  try  and 
broaden  this  arrangement  to  encompass  reductions  of  conventional 
forces,  removal  from  the  DMZ,  missile  controls  on  North  Korea. 
You  want  to  broaden  this  initial  agreement  to  encompass  the  whole 
range  of  important  security  issues  and  political  issues  that  affect 
the  peninsula;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Lord.  The  quick  answer  is  yes,  on  each  of  those  items.  Those 
who  have  been  to  South  Korea  have  for  political,  technical  and  fi- 
nancial reasons,  we  have  made  that  clear.  The  North  Koreans  are 
resistant  about  this.  This  has  to  be  a  North-South  dialog. 

It  is  in  the  agreed  framework.  We  were  willing  to  have  the  whole 
agrreement,  but  with  the  troubles  on  the  last  negotiations,  the 
North  did  not  agree  to  North -South  dialog  implementing  their 
denuclearization  a^eement  with  South  Korea.  We  are  working 
hard  on  that.  We  did  it  with  the  foreign  minister  last  week. 

I  am  going  to  Korea  in  a  few  days  to  pursue  precisely  that  issue, 
namely,  North-South  dialog,  working  with  our  friends.  That  penin- 
sula issue  has  got  to  be  settled  between  the  Koreans  themselves. 
That  is  still  a  conventional  threat. 

We  reinforced  our  forces  during  our  negotiations.  It  helped  our 
diplomacy  work.  We  will  maintain  readiness.  It  is  a  strong  objec- 
tive to  reduce  that  threat.  We  hope  to  go  into  better  relations  with 
North  Korea  so  that  they  implement  that  agreement  and  so  that 
we  can  reduce  the  conventional  threat. 
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Finally,  the  liaison  offices  when  they  open  up  will  allow  us  to 
pursue  issues  like  human  rights,  missiles  and  terrorism,  and  these 
conventional  threats,  so  the  answer  could  have  been  shorter,  I 
could  have  just  said  yes,  to  all  your  proposition. 

Mr.  Herman.  Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you. 

I  would  just  say  in  concluding  today,  that  this  member  is  com- 
mitted to  assuring  that  the  North  Koreans  are  unsuccessful  in  driv- 
ing a  wedge  between  South  Korea  and  the  United  States.  South 
Korea  will  oe  providing  the  light  water  nuclear  reactors. 

I  had  not  expected,  the  strong  excitement  from  the  Administra- 
tion, as  you  enunciated.  Secretary  Lord,  nevertheless,  I  appreciate 
it.  I  think  it  is  routinely  endorsed  on  Capitol  Hill. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  you,  Secretary  Lord,  and  to  you,  Secretary 
Raphel,  thank  you  very  much  for  your  excellent  written  and  oral 
testimony  and  responses  to  the  questions.  I  think  you  could  see 
some  of  the  intense  interests  of  the  members.  I  think  you  cogently 
responded  in  a  brief  period  to  those  questions  and  enunciated  the 
Administration's  policy. 

You  helped  us  get  off  to  a  good  start  on  our  oversight  hearings 
as  we  look  at  the  problems  and  opportunities  of  the  Asia/Pacific  re- 
gion. 

I  thank  my  colleagues,  both  off  and  on  the  committee,  for  their 
cooperation  today.  We  look  forward  to  future  working  relationships 
with  you  that  are  productive. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

This  hearing  is  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:10  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned  to 
reconvene  jointly  with  the  Subcommittee  on  International  Oper- 
ations and  Human  Rights  at  2  p.m.  on  March  16,  1995.] 
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House  of  Representatives,  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Relations,  Subcommittee  on  Asia  and 
the  Pacific,  and  Subcommittee  on  International 
Operations  and  Human  Rights, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittees  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  2  p.m.,  in  room 
2172,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Doug  Bereuter,  [chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Asia  and  the  Pacific]  presiding. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  The  subcommittees  will  come  to  order.  This  is  a 
joint  hearing  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Asia  and  the  Pacific  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Operations  and  Human  Rights. 
And,  of  course,  the  subject  is  Human  Rights  and  Democratization 
in  Asia. 

Today's  hearing  on  Human  Rights  and  Democratization  in  Asia 
is  part  of  a  comprehensive  effort  to  examine  the  underpinnings  of 
U.S.  policy  in  Asia.  We  are  joined  in  this  hearing  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Operations  and  Human  Rights  under 
the  very  able  leadership  of  my  colleague.  Chairman  Chris  Smith. 
Since  Chairman  Smith's  subcommittee  has  primary  jurisdiction 
over  U.S.  human  rights  policy,  I  am  particularly  appreciative  of  the 
fact  that  his  subcommittee  could  join  us  today.  In  doing  so,  it  is 
breaking  away  from  its  hectic  schedule  of  preparing  for  the  State 
Department's  authorization  bill. 

Today's  hearing  is  a  regional  followup  to  the  February  2  hearing 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  International  Operations  and  Human 
Rights  held  on  the  State  Department's  1994  human  rights  report. 

We  have  asked  our  witnesses  today  to  describe  the  broad  human 
rights  trends  in  the  region,  setting  the  scene  for  more  comprehen- 
sive hearings  at  a  later  date  on  the  human  rights  conditions  and 
practices  of  many  individual  countries  in  the  region. 

It  is  my  hope  that  in  today's  hearing  I  will  nave  my  colleagues* 
cooperation  in  examining  overall  trend  lines,  not  just  today's  head- 
lines. At  the  first  hearing  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Asia  and  the  Pa- 
cific, I  presented  my  three  overriding  goals  for  the  subcommittee. 
One  of  those  goals  is  to  advance  the  fundamental  principles  of  de- 
mocracy, pluralism,  and  human  rights  in  Asia  through  creative  and 
effective  use  of  bilateral,  regional,  and  multilateral  approaches. 

Today's  hearing  will  address  both  human  rights  and  democra- 
tization, by  which  we  mean  the  building  of  democratic  institutions 
in  Asia  and  the  Pacific.  Experience  has  shown  that  not  only  do  de- 
mocracies embrace  human  rights,  but  they  are  also  traditionally 
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the  most  stable  and  reliable  trading  partners  and  friends.  Almost 
invariably,  democracies  do  not  make  war  on  other  democracies,  do 
not  practice  terrorism,  or  generate  refugees. 

Therefore,  we  need  to  recognize  the  strengths  and  successes  of 
democratization,  not  just  criticize  human  rights  failures.  When  we 
address  human  rights  issues,  issues  which  are  always  sensitive  and 
sometimes  contentious,  we  must  engage  aggressively  in  every 
means  of  dialog  and  negotiation  to  resolve  outstanding  issues,  or  at 
least  to  narrow  our  differences. 

In  my  view,  we  must  resist  the  impulse  to  isolate  or  demonize 
those  countries  with  which  we  disagree,  even  when  we  have  fun- 
damental differences  on  a  wide  range  of  human  rights  issues,  for 
example,  as  with  the  People's  Republic  of  China.  At  the  same  time, 
we  must  not  hesitate  to  raise  human  rights  concerns  in  a  candid 
and  open  way,  even  with  our  friends  in  the  region. 

As  I  have  said  on  previous  occasions,  the  United  States  has  a 
broad  and  crucial  interest  in  these  economically  dynamic  and  stra- 
tegically important  countries.  Nevertheless,  we  must  never  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  American  foreign  policy  cannot  be  long  di- 
vorced from  the  views  of  the  American  people.  There  is  no  question 
in  my  mind  that  the  American  people  want  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  both  the  executive  and  the  legislative  branches,  to 
promote  democracy  and  human  rights  around  the  world. 

While  there  are  differences  in  tone  and  nuance,  this  view  enjoys 
broad  bipartisanship  support,  not  only  on  both  subcommittees  rep- 
resented here  today,  but  in  the  Congress  as  a  whole.  An  important 
lesson  that  I  have  learned  from  one  of  our  former  colleagues,  who 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Asia  and  Pacific  Subcommittee,  is  that 
foreigTi  governments,  commentators,  and  people  watch  what  we  do, 
and  listen  to  what  we  say  much  more  closely  than  we  would  ordi- 
narily imagine. 

Even  foreign  dictators,  who  take  little  note  of  the  views  of  their 
own  people  and  who  disparage  our  comments  as  foreign  meddling 
in  their  internal  affairs,  oflen  listen  to  what  is  said  on  the  House 
floor,  and  what  transpires  in  these  hearings. 

This  fact  should  give  hope  to  victims  of  abuse  and  repression.  As 
long  as  we  maintain  the  bipartisan  tradition  of  support  for  human 
rights,  as  Chairman  Smith  and  I  fully  intend  to  do,  and  as  I  am 
sure  the  ranking  members  of  the  two  subcommittees  intend  to  do, 
we  should  be  able  to  have  some  impact  not  only  on  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration's human  rights  policy  and  congressional  attitudes  on 
human  rights  issues,  but  more  importantly,  on  human  rights  condi- 
tions in  the  Asia/Pacific  region  and  around  the  world. 

The  Asia/Pacific  region  represents  a  fascinating  and  challenging 
mix  of  problems  and  successes  in  the  field  of  human  rights  andde- 
mocratization.  For  example,  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  while 
making  some  strides  in  the  area  of  free  markets,  displays  a  host 
of  well  documented  human  rights  violations. 

Major  human  rights  problems  remain  in  India,  although  this 
burgeoning  world  power  has  demonstrated  some  progress  both  in 
economic  and  political  spheres. 

Pakistan,  whose  Prime  minister  is  herself  a  past  victim  of  human 
rights  abuse,  continues  nevertheless  to  be  cited  for  arbitrary  arrest 
and  torture.  North  Korea,  Burma,  and  Vietnam  remain  systemic 
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human  rights  abusers.  And  a  number  of  our  friends  in  the  region, 
including  Indonesia,  have  major  human  rights  problems,  which  se- 
riously detract  from  what  would  otherwise  be  outstanding  bilateral 
relationships. 

One  final  point  which  makes  the  study  of  Asian  human  rights 
particularly  interesting  and  important  is  the  ongoing  philosophical 
debate  between  the  West  and  Asia  on  human  rights  values.  Asian 
spokesmen  and  commentators  question  the  primacy  of  individual 
rights  in  traditional  Western  thought,  emphasize  economic  rights 
over  political  freedoms,  and  condemn  the  practice  of  linking  human 
rights  with  other  issues,  especially  trade.  Today  we  are  extremely 
fortunate  to  have  the  Honorable  John  Shattuck,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Democracy,  Human  Rights  and  Labor  to  outline 
Administration  policies  and  views. 

Secretary  Shattuck  has  been  active  in  the  human  rights  field  for 
more  than  twenty  years  with  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union, 
Amnesty  International,  and  even  as  Vice  President  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity where  he  taught  human  rights  law. 

He  has  been  the  State  Department's  top  policjinaker  in  human 
rights  since  June  1993,  and  has  traveled  extensively  in  Asia.  Mr. 
Shattuck  is  accompanied  by  two  regional  experts,  Thomas  Hub- 
bard, Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  East  Asia  and  Pacific 
Affairs;  and  Tim  Carney,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
South  Asian  Affairs. 

Following  Mr.  Shattuck,  the  subcommittees  are  privileged  to 
have  a  distinguished  panel  of  non-governmental  experts  on  human 
rights  and  democracy  building  in  Asia.  First,  we  will  hear  from 
Mike  Jendrzejczyk,  the  Washington  director  of  Human  Rights 
Watch  Asia,  since  1990.  Human  Rights  Watch  Asia  is  a  respected 
private  independent  human  rights  monitoring  organization  with 
broad  experience  in  Asia.  The  gentleman  has  worked  with  another 
fine  organization,  Amnesty  International,  prior  to  joining  Asia 
Watch,  and  is  a  well  respected  and  credible  human  rights  spokes- 
person both  before  the  Congress  and  on  the  Op-Ed  pages. 

Our  second  panelist  is  Mr.  Lome  Craner,  Vice  President  for  Pro- 
grams at  the  International  Republican  Institute.  Since  its  inception 
in  1984,  IRA  has  developed  an  impressive  array  of  activities  in 
forty  countries,  manv  in  Asia.  The  Institute  works  with  democratic 
forces  throughout  the  region,  including  pro-democracy  rebels  in 
mud  huts  and  village  camps  along  the  Thai-Burma  border. 

Mr,  Craner  has  extensive  foreign  policy  experience,  both  in  the 
executive  branch,  at  the  State  Department,  and  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council,  and  the  legislative  branch  where  he  worked  for  Sen- 
ator McCain  and  our  House  colleague,  Mr.  Colby  of  Arizona. 

Our  final  witness  today  is  Mr.  Eric  Bjomlund,  Director  of  Pro- 
gram Coordination  in  Asia,  at  the  National  Democratic  Institute  for 
International  Affairs.  NDI  was  established  as  part  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  Democracy  in  1983  to  promote,  maintain,  and 
strengthen  democratic  institutions  in  new  and  emerging  democ- 
racies. 

The  NDI  has  supported  the  development  of  democratic  institu- 
tions in  more  than  sixty  countries  including  many  in  Asia.  Mr. 
Bjomlund  has  extensive  Asia  experience,  having  developed  and  di- 
rected election  monitoring,  political  organization,  and  parliamen- 
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tary  programs  in  Bangladesh,  Cambodia,  Nepal,  Pakistan,  the  Phil- 
ippines, and  Thailand.  He  is  presently  designing  programs  in 
China,  Korea,  and  Thailand. 

Before  we  begin  hearing  from  the  witnesses,  I  would  like  to  call 
upon  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  Representative  Cnris  Smith, 
the  chairman  of  the  International  Operations  and  Human  Rights 
Subcommittee,  for  opening  remarks.  Mr.  Smith  long  has  been  in 
the  forefront  of  the  congressional  human  rights  movement,  and  a 
leader  in  the  Helsinki  Commission. 

My  colleague,  Chairman  Smith. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  very 
grateful  to  you  for  convening  this  very  important  hearing,  and 
agreeing  to  have  both  of  our  subcommittees  cosponsor  it.  I  think 
that  it  is  very  important  that  we  work  in  this  kind  of  cooperative 
way  when  it  comes  to  these  very  important  issues  of  human  rights. 

I  am  also  very  pleased  to  welcome  our  distinguished  witnesses, 
including  John  Shattuck,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  De- 
mocracy, Human  Rights  and  Labor,  who  appeared  before  our  Sub- 
committee on  International  Operations  and  Human  Rights  just  6 
weeks  ago  on  the  occasion  of  the  release  of  the  1994  country  re- 
ports on  numan  rights  practices. 

Mr.  Shattuck,  you  are  already  well  aware  of  my  deep  concern, 
and  that  of  many  of  our  subcommittee  members,  about  the  Admin- 
istration's approach  toward  human  rights  in  China.  The  delinking 
of  Most  Favored  Nation  status  from  the  serious  human  rights  vio- 
lations in  China  sent  a  clear  and  unmistakable  signal  heard 
around  the  world,  and  it  certainly  begged  the  question  as  to  the  se- 
riousness of  U.S.  Government  resolve  on  these  very  crucial  mat- 
ters. 

I  know  that  you  personally,  Mr.  Shattuck,  and  a  few  other 
human  rights  advocates  within  the  Administration,  are  doing  your 
best  to  repair  the  damage  that  has  been  done.  The  Administration 
does  deserve  credit  for  backing  and  backing  strongly  a  resolution 
on  China  before  the  United  National  Human  Rights  Commission, 
even  though  the  resolution  narrowly  failed. 

The  resolutions  in  the  United  Nations,  just  like  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress resolutions  here  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  are  not 
enough.  It  is  simply  unacceptable  that  we  are  willing  to  impose  se- 
rious trade  sanctions  on  China's  violation  of  international  copyright 
laws.  Yes,  stealing  requires  a  response.  But  why  pull  the  plug  on 
pre-announced  sanctions  for  political  and  religious  persecution, 
forced  abortion  and  sterilization,  or  slave  labor,  and  the  use  of  tor- 
ture in  the  Chinese  gfulag  system. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Shattuck,  China  is  not  the  only  Asian  country 
in  which  there  are  serious  human  rights  violations.  And  I,  like 
many  members,  have  read  the  country  reports  with  regard  to  this, 
and  I  have  also  looked  over  your  testimony,  which  was  sent  to  my 
office. 

But  one  thing  that  I  do  want  to  call  the  attention  to  of  our  sub- 
committees, which  in  some  ways  is  even  more  shocking  than  the 
brutality  in  some  of  these  countries,  is  because  it  involves  the  com- 
plicity on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  Government.  There  appears  to  be  a 
plan  for  mass  forcible  repatriation  in  the  very  near  future  of  Viet- 
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namese  boat  people  and  Mong  Tribe's  people,  who  are  now  in  refu- 
gee camps. 

Many  of  these  people  face  persecution  in  their  home  countries, 
because  they  fought  side  by  side  with  United  States  military  per- 
sonnel twenty  years  ago,  or  because  they  or  their  family  members 
have  had  other  associations  with  the  United  States. 

In  the  past,  the  United  States  has  taken  a  strong  stand  against 
forcing  these  people  back  to  persecution.  Recently,  however,  this 
firm  position  seems  to  have  softened  and  actually  seems  to  be 
crumbling  as  I  talk. 

1995  is  scheduled  to  be  the  last  year  of  the  so-called  comprehen- 
sive plan  of  action  or  CPA  for  the  Southeast  Asian  refugee  camps. 
In  their  enthusiasm  for  the  scheduled  termination  of  the  CPA, 
some  governments  and  organizations  may  be  inclined  to  give  short 
shrift  to  the  strong  refugee  claims  of  many  people  who  remain  in 
the  camps. 

There  are  serious  reports  by  very  responsible  people  of  incom- 
petence and  even  corruption  in  the  refugee  screening  process,  of  in- 
adequate monitoring  of  those  who  do  return,  and  of  the  so-called 
voluntary  repatriations  which  are  actually  the  result  of  intense 
pressure  including  punitive  detentions  of  persons  who  have  been 
selected  for  repatriation  but  have  refused  to  "volunteer". 

In  addition  to  those  who  have  fought  with  the  United  States,  I 
understand  that  the  people  who  face  repatriation  include  several 
Buddhist  monks.  Catholic  priests  and  nuns,  despite  the  continued 
strong  evidence  of  religious  persecution  in  Vietnam. 

I  have  already  signed  a  letter  to  Secretary  Christopher,  which  I 
would  ask  be  made  part  of  the  record. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Without  objection. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  appreciate  that. 

[The  letter  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  Smith.  It  was  signed  with  Chairman  Oilman  of  the  Full 
International  Relations  Committee,  and  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league Tom  Lantos,  the  ranking  minority  member  for  our  sub- 
committee, urging  the  United  States  to  take  a  strong  position  in 
the  meeting  that  is  taking  place  in  Geneva  against  repatriation, 
and  in  favor  or  rescreening  those  who  have  not  received  a  fair 
hearing.  I  hope  that  you  will  support  that  request,  and  use  your 
good  offices  to  advance  this  cause. 

Unfortunately,  China  and  Southeast  Asia  are  not  the  only  places 
in  Asia  where  human  rights  problems  persist,  and  in  some  cases 
worsen.  There  are  serious  problems  in  Indonesia,  Burma,  India, 
Pakistan,  and  elsewhere.  It  is  particularly  disturbing  that  some 
Asian  government  officials  have  responded  to  international  criti- 
cism by  suggesting  that  human  rights  may  play  a  different  and  less 
important  role  in  Asia  than  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

This  is  eerily  reminiscent  of  the  scurrilous  and  racist  remarks 
that  used  to  be  made  in  the  West  to  the  effect  that  Asians  some- 
how do  not  value  human  life  as  much  as  the  Westerners  do. 

Human  rights  are  indivisible.  Human  rights  are  universal.  And 
these  nations  themselves  have  agreed  to  the  universal  covenants, 
like  the  declaration  on  human  rights,  and  other  conventions  that 
have  been  promulgated  by  the  United  States. 
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The  United  States  for  its  part  must  stand  foursquare  behind 
these  principles.  They  are  not  U.S.  nor  Western  principles,  but  thev 
are  universal  principles.  And  we  also  need  to  connect  policy  with 
our  strong  beliefs  and  feelings  about  human  rights  violations. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance. 

Mr.  Bereuter,  I  thank  my  colleague  for  his  strong  statement. 

I  would  now  like  to  call  upon  Representative  Tom  Lantos,  co- 
chairman  and  founder  of  the  Congressional  Human  Rights  caucus, 
the  ranking  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  International  Oper- 
ations and  Human  Rights,  and  recognized  as  a  tireless  human 
rights  fighter,  for  any  opening  remarks  that  he  might  like  to  make 
at  this  time.  Representative  Lantos. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  I  want 
to  thank  you  and  Chairman  Smith  for  convening  today's  hearing. 
And  I  just  want  the  two  of  you  to  know,  which  you  do  anyway, 
what  a  pleasure  it  has  been  for  me  to  serve  with  you  in  so  many 
capacities  over  so  many  years.  And  I  am  relishing  this  new  role. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  meet  with  Assistant  Secretary 
Shattuck,  who  I  am  sure  will  again  offer  a  cogent  and  timely  as- 
sessment of  the  state  of  human  rights  in  Asia,  and  U.S.  human 
rights  policy  toward  that  region. 

I  also  want  to  welcome  our  other  distinguished  guests  who  bring 
great  expertise  to  the  subject  of  today's  hearing.  I  am  interested  to 
hear  all  of  your  views  on  the  overall  regional  situation,  as  well  as 
specifics  on  countries  such  as  Burma,  China,  Tibet,  and  Vietnam. 

And  let  me  caution  you  that  as  always  I  will  make  some  com- 
ments that  might  not  be  universally  agreed  to.  Asia  is  a  region  of 
growing  importance  to  the  United  States,  both  in  strategic  and  eco- 
nomic terms,  and  our  ties  to  several  nations  in  the  region  including 
Japan,  South  Korea,  the  Philippines  and  Thailand,  are  deep  and 
enduring. 

But  there  are  also  some  severe  problems  in  many  of  our  relation- 
ships in  the  region,  persistent  problems  that  will  not  be  smoothed 
over  by  diplomatic  niceties,  because  they  stem  from  fundamental 
differences  of  opinion  over  what  constitutes  the  correct  relationship 
between  the  governed  and  the  government  in  each  of  these  soci- 
eties. 

The  nations  that  we  are  at  odds  with  on  this  subject  range  from 
China,  which  practices  systemic  and  massive  violations  of  basic 
human  and  political  rights,  to  Indonesia,  a  valued  ally,  whose  deep- 
ly flawed  human  rights  record,  keeps  it  from  playing  a  larger  role 
in  the  international  sphere;  to  India,  the  world  s  largest  democracy, 
which  nonetheless  has  serious  ongoing  human  rights  problems  in 
Kashmir  and  in  other  parts  of  that  country. 

As  Chairman  Bereuter  noted,  some  of  these  countries  often  bris- 
tle at  the  Western  emphasis  on  human  rights,  terming  it  inter- 
ference in  their  internal  affairs.  But  I  would  hasten  to  point  out 
that  this  view  comes  from  those  in  power,  and  it  is  not  snared  by 
the  general  population. 

Indeed,  although  the  shrill  claim  of  Asian  governments  at  the 
1993  U.N.  Conference  on  Human  Rights  that  human  rights  must 
be  viewed  through  the  prism  of  local  history  and  culture  was  right- 
ly perceived  as  a  setback  for  the  idea  of  universal  and  inalienable 
human  rights,  the  vibrant  and  courageous  voice  of  Asian  non-gov- 
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emmental  organizations,  which  explicitly  rejected  this  view  and 
cried  out  for  democracy,  was  one  of  the  great  success  stories  of  that 
meeting. 

So  let  us  be  clear  when  we  enter  into  the  quagmire  of  cultural 
relativism,  that  we  do  not  naively  believe  that  the  Soehartos  and 
the  Lee  Kuan  Yews  of  the  world  are  speaking  for  the  average  citi- 
zen in  their  country  when  they  talk  about  an  Asian  way  of  human 
rights.  There  is  no  Asian  way.  There  is  no  American  way.  There 
is  no  Bosnian  way  of  human  rights.  Human  rights  are  indivisible 
and  universal. 

Chairman  Bereuter  also  spoke  of  the  need  not  to  isolate  those 
countries  with  poor  human  rights  records,  and  I  understand  his 
concern.  But  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  these  violator  na- 
tions isolate  themselves. 

For  example,  in  Singapore,  it  is  illegal  to  have  satellite  dishes. 
As  a  result,  this  technologically  advanced  country  that  is  laying 
miles  of  fiber  optics  cable  for  a  computer  network  that  will  cover 
the  entire  island,  is  also  cutting  off  its  business  community  from 
satellite  programs  broadcast  from  Hong  Kong  that  relay  real  time 
information  on  stock  markets  and  currency  trading,  to  which  their 
competitors  in  the  rest  of  Asia  have  access. 

Internet,  the  global  computer  network  that  has  some  thirty  mil- 
lion users,  also  gives  the  Singapore  government  heartburn.  Forced 
to  choose  between  maintaining  tight  control  of  the  sources  of  infor- 
mation versus  hampering  economic  efficiency,  it  decided  to  allow 
Singaporeans  to  tap  into  the  huge  data  base. 

The  government  fears,  however,  that  by  opening  the  way  to 
unimpeded  dialog,  it  will  unleash  the  floodgates,  and  they  are 
right;  because  the  imperative  of  keeping  up  with  technological  de- 
velopment will  place  increasing  strain  on  these  anachronistic  con- 
trols on  the  flow  of  information  until  one  day  they  burst,  or  are 
made  irrelevant  by  the  technology  itself. 

Another  more  obvious  example  of  a  violator  nation  placing  itself 
outside  of  normal  intercourse  is,  of  course,  China.  For  decades,  Mao 
kept  China  closed  to  outsiders  as  he  sought  to  consolidate  the  Com- 
munist Party's  rule.  Moreover,  China's  much  vaunted  opening  to 
trade  and  dialog  of  the  last  fifteen  to  twenty  years  is  still  far  from 
complete. 

And  while  some  might  suggest  that  the  U.S.  insistence  on  includ- 
ing human  rights  in  its  bilateral  relations  with  China  has  damaged 
the  overall  relationship,  I  would  answer  that  it  is  China's  refusal 
to  be  governed  by  the  rule  of  law  that  has  hurt  our  relations. 

When  we  tried  to  delink  human  rights  from  trade,  as  President 
Clinton  regrettably  did  last  spring,  when  he  decided  to  renew  Most 
Favored  Nation  trading  status  for  China,  we  found  that  the  rela- 
tionship was  still  problematic,  as  demonstrated  by  the  recent  dis- 
pute over  intellectual  property  rights  that  brought  our  two  nations 
to  the  brink  of  economic  warfare. 

The  reason  that  we  still  have  poor  relations  with  China  is  be- 
cause China  ignores  all  laws,  whether  domestic  or  international, 
and  simply  does  whatever  it  feels  is  in  its  narrow  short-term  self- 
interest.  It  is  impossible  to  have  good  relations  with  such  a  lawless 
regime  because,  just  as  it  cynically  refuses  to  uphold  its  own  do- 
mestic laws,  so  it  routinely  violates  weapons  accords  by  selling 
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technology  and  highly  destructive  weapons  to  countries  such  as 
Iran  and  Iraq.  And  it  consistently  violates  trade  accords,  the  intel- 
lectual property  rights  fight  being  only  the  most  recent  in  a  long 
series  of  U.S.  disputes  with  China. 

So  I  would  suggest  that  those  who  say  we  isolate  violator  nations 
by  our  focus  on  human  rights  have  got  it  all  wrong.  These  coun- 
tries, which  reject  the  rule  of  law,  isolate  themselves  because  they 
refuse  to  play  by  the  rules  of  the  game  in  any  field. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  only  way  to  get  these  nations  into  the 
international  community  is  by  insisting  on  their  adherence  to  inter- 
nationally recognized  standards  in  all  fields,  human  rights,  the 
non-proliferation  of  weapons,  environmental  remediation,  trade,  co- 
operation fighting  international  terrorism,  crime,  and  so  on  down 
the  line. 

Many  who  may  agree  with  this  point  of  view  might  qualify  it  by 
adding  that  given  China's  size  and  unwillingness  of  our  allies  to 
join  us  in  this  effort,  there  is  little  that  the  United  States  can  do 
to  bring  about  change  in  China.  Perhaps  we  can  only  make  changes 
at  the  margins,  but  there  are  concrete  efforts  that  we  can  under- 
take to  hasten  reform  in  China. 

For  example,  to  promote  an  improvement  in  the  treatment  of 
Chinese  workers,  an  area  where  China's  record  is  particularly  ab- 
horrent, I  have  recently  introduced  legislation,  H.R.  1147,  along 
with  my  good  friends  and  distinguished  colleagues  Chris  Smith, 
Jerry  Solomon,  and  Nancy  Pelosi,  that  would  require  U.S.  busi- 
nesses operating  in  China  to  adhere  to  internationally-recognized 
labor  standards. 

The  Code  of  Conduct  does  not  impose  burdensome  reporting  re- 
quirements, or  advocate  labor  practices  as  stringent  as  those  man- 
dated by  U.S.  law.  But  its  adoption  would  spur  political  liberaliza- 
tion in  China  by  making  the  work  place  a  safer  and  more  humane 
environment  where  coercion,  repression,  and  intimidation  have  no 
role. 

I  think  that  such  efforts  can  make  a  difference.  And  more  impor- 
tantly, by  showing  solidarity  with  those  who  are  fighting  for 
change,  I  think  that  we  help  them  to  find  the  courage  to  continue 
their  fight  for  freedom,  human  rights,  and  justice. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  only  one  observation  that 
I  would  like  to  make.  And  I  realize  that  we  will  have  to  go  and  vote 
shortly.  I  wish  that  our  Administration  had  fought  as  hard  for 
human  rights  in  China  as  it  did  against  the  thefl  against  intellec- 
tual property.  This  Administration  went  to  the  mat  when  the  sub- 
ject was  the  thefl  of  American  intellectual  property.  But  this  Ad- 
ministration ducked  the  fight,  as  did  the  previous  administration, 
when  it  was  a  question  of  human  lives,  torture,  persecution,  dis- 
crimination, and  forced  abortions  which  are  the  most  sickening  of 
practices  imaginable  on  this  planet. 

To  show  how  our  uncertain  policy  in  some  parts  of  the  world  can 
have  a  bearing  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  I  need  only  remind  our 
colleagues  of  what  happened  last  week  at  the  U.N.  Human  Rights 
Commission  meeting  in  Greneva.  We  lost  that  vote  twenty-one  to 
twenty.  And  the  vote  related  to  people  being  able  and  willing  to  say 
the  truth,  that  China's  human  rights  record  is  bad.  And  the  decia- 
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ing  vote  was  the  vote  of  Mexico,  a  country  which  we  are  in  the 
process  of  bailing  out  to  the  tune  of  $50  billion. 

I  am  sick  and  tired  of  voting  a  dime  for  a  country  that  is  impre- 
pared  to  say  in  an  international  forum  that  China's  human  rights 
record  is  a  disgrace.  That  is  exactly  what  happened  in  Greneva, 
when  we  sounded  an  uncertain  trumpet,  and  displayed  a  lack  of 
back  bone  and  a  lack  of  principles.  It  is  there  for  all  to  see. 

I  hope  that  this  Administration  will  strengthen  its  human  rights 
performance.  I  see  an  encouraging  sign  in  the  nixing  of  the  Conoco 
deal  with  Iran.  The  United  States  stood  on  principle,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  French  and  others  are  panting  to  get  into  Iran  and 
Iraq  and  do  business  there.  That  was  a  principled  action,  and  I  sa- 
lute the  President.  I  wish  I  could  salute  him  and  the  Administra- 
tion on  a  consistent  basis. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  would  advise  my  colleagues,  the  witnesses,  and  the  audience 
that  the  vote  now  on  will  be  the  last  vote  of  the  day.  We  will  have 
no  further  interruptions.  I  will  recognize  shortly  the  gentleman 
from  California,  Mr.  Berman,  the  ranking  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  for  his  opening  statement.  And 
then  also,  Mr.  Royce,  the  vice  chairman.  But  I  think  that  it  would 
be  best  if  we  would  go  vote  at  this  time. 

Does  the  gentleman  have  a  contrary  view  or  a  schedule  problem? 

Mr.  Berman.  I  have  a  contrary  problem. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  OK.  I  would  recognize  the  gentleman,  if  he  would 
care  to  proceed  with  a  brief  statement  of  his  choice.  I  recognize  the 
very  distinguished  record  that  the  gentleman  has,  and  I  introduce 
him. 

Mr.  Berman.  Well,  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  I 
feel  badly.  I  just  want  to  say  three  things.  First  is  my  apology  for 
not  being  able  to  come  back.  I  have  to  catch  an  airplane.  And  I  just 
do  not  want  that  to  be  thought  of  in  any  sense  that  the  issue  of 
human  rights  in  terms  of  our  Asia  policy  should  be  anything  other 
than  central.  I  do  feel  that  very  strongly. 

Second,  in  listening  to  my  friend  from  California's  comments,  the 
glimmer  of  hope  that  I  have  about  some  of  the  problems  and  the 
inconsistencies  that  I  see  is  that  vour  first  witness.  Secretary 
Shattuck,  is  somebody  who  is  deeply  committed  and  has  deeply 
pressed  the  issue  of  human  rights,  fundamental  human  rights  not 
based  on  ideology  or  philosophy  of  economics  or  form  of  govern- 
ment, but  that  there  are  certain  inalienable  ones.  And  that  that 
should  be  central  to  our  foreign  policy. 

And  third,  I  just  want  to  ask  permission  to  offer  the  statement 
that  I  was  going  to  give  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  so  ordered. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Berman  appears  in  the  appen- 
dix.] 

Mr.  Bereuter.  The  subcommittees  will  be  in  recess  for  approxi- 
mately twelve  minutes.  And  we  will  resume,  and  shortly  get  to  our 
witnesses. 

[Recess.] 

Mr.  Bereuter.  The  subcommittees  will  come  to  order. 
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I  will  call  now  on  the  vice  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  California.  I  appreciate  him  being  will- 
ing to  sit  in  for  me  this  morning,  if  need  be.  Mr.  Royce. 

Mr.  Royce.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

And  I  am  looking  forward  to  hearing  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Democracy,  Human  Rights  and  Labor,  John  Shattuck's  remarks 
here  today.  And  especially,  maybe  some  responses  to  the  opening 
statements  of  Congressmen  Lantos  and  Smith,  and  our  chairman. 

Some  of  us  who  serve  on  the  International  Operations  Sub- 
committee met  earlier  this  month  to  discuss  refugee  and  asylum  is- 
sues. The  plight  of  the  Southeast  Asian  refugees  under  the  com- 
prehensive plan  of  action  and  the  fate  of  the  two  million  Afghan 
refugees  is  of  great  concern  to  all  of  us  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
So,  too,  is  the  plight  of  those  suffering  under  prison  or  slave  labor 
conditions  in  Mainland  China  and  elsewhere  throughout  the  re- 
gion. 

Religious  persecution  also  is  on  the  rise,  and  adds  fuel  to  political 
instability  in  both  democratic  and  non-democratic  countries. 

The  vast  majority  of  Asian  countries  are  in  varying  stages  of  po- 
litical transformation,  ranging  from  partially  open  to  totalitarian 
states  like  Vietnam  and  Laos  to  authoritarian  states  such  as 
Burma.  In  some  countries,  democracy  is  either  threatened  or  not 
yet  consolidated,  such  as  Cambodia  and  Sri  Lanka. 

Accordingly,  these  countries  have  varying  human  rights  records 
and  varying  degrees  of  compliance  with  international  agreements 
on  human  rights,  and  other  vital  issues  such  as  arms  control  or 
narcotics. 

Much  has  been  written  and  debated  in  recent  years  about  the 
concept  of  democratic  development  and  democratic  governance,  and 
the  relationship  between  democracy  and  the  market.  However, 
some  things  are  very  clear  to  those  of  us  here.  And  one  is  that  de- 
mocracies do  not  go  to  war  with  each  other.  Democracies  are  more 
prone  to  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes,  and  to  honor  their 
international  agreements.  Democracies  deriving  their  legitimacy 
from  the  governed  are  by  definition  less  inclined  to  abuse  the 
human  and  civil  rights  of  their  citizens. 

Democracies  afford  the  greatest  scope  of  human  freedom  for  the 
pursuit  of  cultural,  economic,  and  personal  expression.  And  we 
know  that  over  1.5  billion  people  in  Asia  today  are  essentially  de- 
nied these  values,  these  internationally  guaranteed  rights. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  today  from  our  panel  of  distinguished 
witnesses  in  the  field  of  democracy  building  about  what  we  can  do 
and  are  going,  and  what  we  might  do  better  to  promote  democracy 
and  human  freedom  in  Asia.  It  is  in  our  national  interest  to  do  so. 
And  it  is  in  our  moral  interest  as  a  nation  of  free  people. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  excellent  state- 
ment. 

I  would  also  mention  for  the  record  that  Mr.  Chabot  of  Ohio  has 
been  here;  as  well  as  one  of  our  colleagues  from  New  Jersey,  Mr, 
Pallone,  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  subcommittee,  but  takes  a 
great  interest  in  Asian  affairs,  especially  since  he  chairs  the  India 
caucus. 
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Mr.  Secretaries,  all  three  of  you,  we  are  very  pleased  to  have  you 
here  toda^.  We  appreciate  your  patience.  We  are  very  interested  in 
hearing  from  you.  I  have  already  introduced  you,  and  your  out- 
standing records. 

Secretary  Shattuck,  I  would  expect  that  you  would  want  to  ^o 
first.  And  you  are  welcome  to  do  tnat.  Your  written  testimony  will 
be  made  part  of  the  record.  You  may  summarize,  or  proceed  in  any 
manner  that  you  wish. 

Mr.  Secretary. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOHN  SHATTUCK,  ASSISTANT  SEC- 
RETARY  OF  STATE  FOR  DEMOCRACY,  HUMAN  RIGHTS  AND 
LABOR,  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

Mr.  Shattuck.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  it  is 
a  privilege  to  appear  here  before  you  once  again.  I  have  had  the 
occasion  to  appear  a  number  of  times  last  year  before  your  sub- 
committee. And  I  think  that  it  is  always  useful  to  have  a  very 
broad  and  open  discussion  of  these  extremely  important  and  far 
reaching  foreign  policy  issues,  which  affect  the  very  fundamental 
values  of  our  country  and  the  many  countries  of  the  world  such  as 
adherence  to  The  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  and  the 
promotion  of  democracy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  lengthy  statement,  which  I  will  not  read. 
It  is  quite  comprehensive.  And  of  course,  I  am  more  than  happy  to 
answer  any  questions  that  you  may  have  about  it.  I  have  also 
taken  note  of  a  number  of  points  made  by  Chairman  Smith,  Mr. 
Lantos,  and  others,  and  will  oe  very  pleased  to  address  those  issues 
as  well.  But  I  would  like  to  at  this  point  summarize  the  statement 
that  I  have  presented  to  the  committee,  and  then  call  on  my  col- 
leagues to  make  brief  statements  as  they  choose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  discuss 
human  rights  and  democracy  in  Asia  with  you.  I  will  start  with  a 
general  assessment.  The  extremes  are  easy  to  identify.  There  are 
Asian  democracies  that  equal  those  elsewhere,  such  as  Japan,  New 
Zealand,  and  Australia.  And  there  are  authoritarian  regimes, 
whose  only  concession  to  democracy  and  human  rights  lies  in  their 
names  or  their  paper  constitutions.  Within  these  extremes  is  a  very 
diverse  collection  of  nations  and  standards  of  accountable  govern- 
ment. 

The  Philippines  and  South  Korea  are  new  democratic  partners  of 
the  United  States  with  improving  human  rights  records.  Thailand, 
Cambodia,  and  Mongolia  have  made  transitions  to  democracy,  but 
have  varying  records  in  practice  of  adherence  to  democratic  stand- 
ards, and  quite  disparate  histories  on  human  rights.  India  is  the 
world's  largest  democracy  and  one  of  the  oldest  in  Asia,  but  has  a 
very  problematic  record  on  human  rights. 

In  a  number  of  other  countries,  circumstances  are  less  encourag- 
ing, because  of  ethnic  or  religious  strife  or  ideology.  These  include 
Indonesia,  for  example,  which  has  an  authoritarian  government 
with  a  veneer  of  democracy.  In  Pakistan,  religious  and  ethnic  rival- 
ries have  resulted  in  numerous  murders,  bombings,  and  civil  dis- 
turbances. 

But  at  the  absolutist  end  of  the  spectrum  lie  China,  Burma,  Viet- 
nam, and  North  Korea.  Because  of  its  size  and  influence,  China's 
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future  development  will  have  enormous  consequences  for  the  region 
and  for  the  world,  as  does  its  record  of  continuing  very  serious 
human  rights  abuses  today. 

North  Korea  has  sealed  itself  from  the  world,  and  its  dictatorship 
maintains  extremely  tight  controls  over  its  citizens.  Vietnam  is  also 
a  one-party  state,  and  its  government  is  responsible  for  substantial 
human  rights  abuses.  It  is  beginning  to  open  up,  however,  and  we 
have  established  a  human  rights  dialog,  which  will  be  an  integral 
part  of  our  own  developing  relations  witn  Vietnam. 

Finally,  I  would  cite  Burma  where  a  popular  movement  for  de- 
mocracy was  crushed  by  the  military  in  1990.  This  authoritarian 
regime  continues  to  show  a  callous  disregard  for  human  rights,  al- 
though it  did  just  recently,  on  March  15th,  release  a  number  of  im- 
portant political  prisoners. 

The  human  rights  abuses  that  occur  in  the  countries  that  I  have 
highlighted  often  dominate  the  news.  These  abuses  are  serious  and 
widespread,  and  it  is  essential  that  they  draw  attention,  specifi- 
cally the  attention  of  this  subcommittee  of  the  Congress  and  of  our 
Administration,  as  well  as  other  nations  of  the  world  that  are  con- 
cerned about  these  issues. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  human  rights  story  in  Asia, 
which  does  not  receive  the  attention  that  it  merits.  There  are  more 
and  more  signs  that  the  center  of  gravity  in  Asian  societies  does 
not  rest  permanently  with  authoritarian  government.  Internal 
pressures  for  change  are  confronting  even  the  sternest  regimes. 
People  and  organizations  are  bravely  speaking  out  and  making 
known  their  commitment  to  democracy  and  human  rights,  even 
when  the  costs  to  them  are  high.  And  market  economies  are  creat- 
ing their  own  pressures. 

We  see  these  pressures  now  building  in  China,  in  Burma,  and  in 
Vietnam,  and  I  am  sure  that  they  will  come  to  North  Korea.  It  is 
our  task  to  ensure  that  the  United  States  continues  to  contribute 
to  the  progress  of  human  rights  and  democracy,  as  these  societies 
transform  themselves. 

There  will  be  progress,  and  there  will  be  serious  back  sliding.  It 
is,  however,  incumbent  on  us  to  take  the  long  view,  and  not  become 
discouraged  by  setbacks,  or  to  be  complacent  in  the  face  of  progress 
that  occurs  in  the  short  run. 

Before  discussing  specific  countries,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  briefly 
mention  two  fundamental  principles  underlying  our  human  rights 
policies  in  Asia.  First,  in  promoting  human  rights,  we  are  promot- 
ing standards  reflected  in  international  obligations  subscribed  to  by 
many  governments  including  Asian  governments,  as  well  as  others, 
and  certainly  not  standards  that  are  formulated  in  the  West,  or 
that  are  at  odds  with  Asian  cultures,  as  has  been  asserted  by  some 
authoritarian  regimes. 

Second,  promoting  human  rights  and  democracy  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  United  States.  Our  shared  economic  and  security  interests 
in  Asia  are  best  served  in  the  long  run  by  a  political  and  social 
order  that  respects  the  rule  of  law,  where  fi^eedom  of  speech  is  a 
safety  valve,  and  where  government  is  accountable  to  its  citizens. 

How  can  we  best  promote  these  goals?  Bilateral  diplomacy  is  the 
foundation  of  our  human  rights  policy.  We  have  established  a  more 
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intensive  dialog  with  China,  for  example,  than  with  any  other 
country  in  the  world. 

I  have  conducted  seven  diplomatic  sessions  with  the  Chinese  in 
the  last  eighteen  months,  including  four  sessions  in  Beijing, 
Shanghei,  Guanjo,  and  Tibet.  We  have  also  established  intensive 
dialogs  with  Vietnam  and  Indonesia,  which  I  plan  to  visit  next 
month.  In  addition,  we  regularly  raise  human  rights  issues  with 
other  governments,  for  example,  by  encouraging  the  Thai  govern- 
ment to  pass  new  legislation  amending  the  1991  labor  law  that 
constricted  worker  rights. 

Following  a  1993  worldwide  directive  by  Secretary  Christopher, 
a  system  of  embassy-based  working  groups  have  been  operating  to 
coordinate  reporting  and  development  of  action  plans  focused  on 
human  rights  and  democracy  issues  specific  to  each  countrv. 

Our  annual  reports  on  human  rights  play  a  key  role  in  this  diplo- 
macy. They  are  a  guide  for  the  embassy  working  gproups,  and  they 
are  widely  publicized  throughout  Asia  and  read  by  governments 
and  private  organizations.  Both  official  and  private  sources  often 
issue  statements  concerning  the  reports.  And  even  in  their  asser- 
tions criticizing  the  reports,  some  governments  for  the  first  time  ac- 
knowledge the  need  to  conform  to  international  human  rights 
standards. 

Our  bilateral  democracy  strategies  target  key  countries  in  transi- 
tion across  Asia  with  financial  assistance  and  support  in  multilat- 
eral institutions,  including  special  efforts  concentrated  on  account- 
ability and  national  reconciliation. 

In  Cambodia,  for  example,  through  the  democracy  initiatives 
proiect,  $15  million  over  5  years,  we  will  work  to  strengthen  public 
and  non-governmental  institutions  in  transition  to  a  democratic 
and  free  market  society. 

In  Mongolia,  we  have  supported  a  variety  of  activities  to  assist 
the  democratization  process.  And  while  our  Freedom  Support  Act 
budget  no  longer  includes  Mongolia,  we  will  remain  committed  to 
supporting  economic  and  political  reforms  there. 

Multilateral  approaches  are  an  essential  complement  to  unilat- 
eral pressure  for  democracy  that  human  rights.  We  were  instru- 
mental in  creating  last  year  the  new  position  of  U.N.  High  Com- 
missioner for  Human  Rights.  We  have  called  for  special 
rapporteurs  in  Asian  countries  on  torture,  racism,  arbitrary  deten- 
tion, extra  judicial  executions,  and  religious  intolerance. 

In  the  Human  Rights  Commission,  we  have  sponsored  or  sup- 
ported key  resolutions  and  statements  focused  on  human  rights 
abuses  in  Asia,  particularly  China,  Burma,  and  East  Timor.  And 
last  week  in  Geneva,  we  worked  with  other  countries  to  assemble 
a  broad  coalition  from  all  regions  of  the  world  to  overcome  for  the 
very  first  time  China's  previously  successful  five-time  efforts  to 
block  international  scrutiny  of  its  human  rights  record. 

All  elements  of  the  Administration  worked  on  this.  And  we  be- 
lieve that  against  enormous  pressure  from  China  and  from  other 
countries  seeking  to  prevent  scrutiny  of  their  records,  that  the  as- 
sembly of  this  cross-regional  coalition  for  human  rights  to  stand  up 
for  universality  and  to  reafTfirm  the  major  aspect  of  universality  in 
its  application  to  China  and  other  countries  was  a  major  develop- 
ment in  our  human  rights  policies  toward  Asia. 
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We  also  use  a  range  of  negative  inducements  to  promote  democ- 
racy and  human  rights.  These  can  include  sanctions,  opposition  to 
loans  by  multilateral  development  banks,  reduction  of  U.S.  eco- 
nomic or  security  assistance,  reduction  or  suspension  of  senior  level 
visits,  prohibition  of  some  or  all  military  sales,  and  termination  of 
OPIC  coverage  and  EXIM  lending. 

Privileges  of  duty  free  exports  to  the  United  States  under  the 
generalized  system  of  preferences  are  also  conditioned  upon  com- 
mitment to  international  labor  standards  by  the  exporting  country. 
Examples  of  these  methods  include  our  opposition  to  loans  to 
China,  except  for  projects  aimed  at  basic  human  needs;  and  to 
Burma;  our  restrictions  on  official  visits  to  North  Korea  and 
Burma;  our  GSP  reviews  of  Indonesia  and  Pakistan,  and  other 
countries;  and  our  arms  sales  policy,  which  affects  several  states  in 
the  region,  such  as  Indonesia,  which  is  barred  from  receiving  small 
arms  and  crowd  control  devices. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  public  diplomacy  supports  these  bilateral  and 
multilateral  efforts.  U.S.  officials  have  stressed  human  rights  and 
democracy  concerns  in  regional  settings,  such  as  the  ASEAN  meet- 
ings in  Bangkok  in  July  1994,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  Christopher's  participation  in  the  APEC  meet- 
ings in  Jakarta  last  November. 

After  these  meetings.  Secretaries  Christopher  and  Brown  held 
important  sessions  with  the  Indonesian  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion, which  we  believe  is  becoming,  and  we  are  encouraging  it  to 
become,  increasingly  independent. 

Officials  who  visit  China  include  human  rights  and  democracy 
mess£iges  in  their  public  statements  to  support  the  efforts  of  local 
human  rights  defenders,  and  to  remind  public  officials  of  their  im- 
portance. 

We  have  recently  strengthened  the  democracy  and  human  rights 
content  in  VOA  broadcasting,  and  resources  are  focused  on  rel- 
atively closed  societies.  In  addition.  Radio  Free  Asia  has  been  au- 
thorized for  funding,  a  request  appropriated  by  the  Congpress. 

Cooperation  with  U.S.  non-governmental  organizations  is  also  a 
vital  element  of  our  human  rights  and  democratization  policy.  You 
will  hear  from  a  number  of  NGO's  in  the  next  panel  with  whom 
we  are  pleased  to  work  closely.  Some  of  them  conduct  assistance 
programs,  monitor  developments,  and  provide  critical  feedback  on 
problems  and  progress. 

Among  the  organizations  with  progprams  in  Asia  are  the  National 
Endowment  for  Democracy,  the  Asia  Foundation,  and  the  Asian- 
American  Free  Labor  Institute,  all  of  which  receive  support  from 
the  U.S.  Government,  and  work  with  gprassroots  Asian  NGO's. 

We  seek  partnerships  with  Asian  democracies  and  Asian  non- 
governmental organizations.  And  I  might  say  in  response  to  the 
point  made  by  Mr.  Lantos,  to  ag^ee  with  it,  that  non-governmental 
organizations  in  Asia  are  absolutely  critical  to  the  promotion  of 
human  rights  and  democracy.  They  issued  a  powerful  endorsement 
of  the  universality  of  human  rights  in  the  Bangkok  Declaration  of 
1993,  which  was  at  odds  with  some  of  the  positions  that  were  taken 
by  governments. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  my  prepared  statement,  though  lengthy,  only 
touches  the  vast  array  of  developments,  some  disturbing  and  some 
encouraging,  in  this  huge  region  that  is  called  Asia. 

I  will  leave  further  detail  to  your  questions.  And  I  would  like  to 
close  by  quoting  what  I  believe  to  be  a  strong  statement  of  the  pur- 
pose of  human  rights  in  this  region,  and  mdeed  throughout  the 
world.  It  is  an  appeal  to  the  world  from  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi,  Bur- 
ma's human  rights  and  democracy  leader  who  has  been  confined 
under  house  arrest  for  over  five  and  a  half  years  by  Burma's  brutal 
military  regime. 

She  said,  "It  is  precisely  because  of  the  cultural  diversity  of  the 
world  that  it  is  necessary  for  different  nations  and  peoples  to  agree 
on  those  basic  human  values  which  will  act  as  a  unifying  factor. 
The  values  that  democracy  and  human  rights  seek  to  promote  can 
be  found  in  many  cultures.  Human  beings  the  world  over  need  free- 
dom and  security  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  realize  their  full  po- 
tential." 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Shattuck  appears  in  the  appen- 
dix.] 

Mr.  Shattuck.  And  I  would  like,  with  your  indulgence  to  invite 
my  colleagues  to  make  any  brief  comments  that  they  want  in  addi- 
tion to  my  own. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  That  will  certainly  be  appropriate.  Either  of  you 
gentleman  may  proceed. 

Do  you  have  supplementary  comments  that  you  would  like  to 
make  at  this  time?  Secretary  Hubbard, 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  THOMAS  HUBBARD,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR  EAST  ASIA  AND  PACIFIC  AF- 
FAIRS,  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

Mr.  Hubbard.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  like  briefly  to  under- 
score the  importance  which  my  bureau,  the  Bureau  of  Asia  and  Pa- 
cific Affairs,  attaches  to  the  human  rights  objectives. 

I  believe  that  Winston  Lord  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  those  ad- 
vocating a  strong  human  rights  policy,  and  all  of  us  have  worked 
with  him  to  make  that  a  reality. 

I  would  just  like  to  make  two  points.  One  is,  indeed,  we  consider 
human  rights  of  very,  very  g^eat  importance.  But  we  do  believe 
that  in  East  Asia  and  elsewhere  that  our  human  rights  objectives 
can  be  pursued  in  tandem  with  the  other  important  objectives  that 
we  have.  In  fact,  our  pursuit  of  all  of  these  simultaneously  en- 
hances our  ability  to  achieve  any  one  of  our  objectives. 

Second,  we  believe  very  strongly  that  human  rights  are  univer- 
sal. As  Congressman  Lantos  said  earlier,  there  is  no  Asian  way  to 
human  rights,  there  is  only  a  universal  way  to  human  rights.  But 
countries  do  vary  by  status  and  by  pace.  In  Asia  in  particular, 
these  are  nations  that  move  by  consensus. 

We  believe  that  we  need  to  be  firm  and  consistent  in  promoting 
human  rights  along  with  our  other  objectives.  But  we  have  to  be 
willing  to  be  patient,  and  to  take  the  time  to  allow  these  nations 
and  to  allow  these  countries  to  achieve  the  levels  that  will  enable 
them  to  fulfill  their  objectives  as  well  as  ours. 

Thank  you. 
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Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you. 

Secretary  Carney,  do  you  have  any  additional  supplemental 
ments? 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  TIM  CARNEY,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SEC- 
RETARY OF  STATE  FOR  SOUTH  ASIAN  AFFAIRS,  DEPART- 
MENT  OF  STATE 

Mr.  Carney.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 

Just  to  say  that  I  am  delighted  to  be  here  in  support  of  Assistant 
Secretary  Shattuck  on  this  key  element  of  American  policy  in 
South  Asia,  an  element  that  last  month  Assistant  Secretary  Raphel 
described  to  you,  sir,  as  part  of  our  efforts  to  promote  democracy 
and  the  protection  of  universally  recognized  human  rights.  I  would 
underscore  the  point  she  made  at  that  time,  that  the  South  Asia 
bureau  will  be  working  publicly  and  privately  throughout  the  re- 
gion to  do  so. 

Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Because  we  have  two  important  panels  today,  we  will  operate 
under  the  5  minute  rule. 

I  would  like  to  begin  by  asking  you.  Secretary  Hubbard,  in  par- 
ticular, about  Burma,  since  you  had  a  mission  to  Rangoon  last 
year.  We  have,  of  course,  the  continued  retention  of  Aung  San  Suu 
Kyi.  We  have  had  pro  democracy  rebels  attack. 

I  am  wondering  in  light  of  tnose  developments  how  you  look  at 
the  future  prospects  for  improving  human  rights  conditions,  and 
having  a  complete  flowering  of  a  positive  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  Burma? 

Mr.  Hubbard.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  went  to  Burma  at  a  somewhat 
more  hopeful  time  than  we  see  today.  There  had  been  the  begin- 
nings of  a  dialog  between  the  SLORC  and  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi.  Con- 
gressman Bill  Richardson  had  just  been  there,  and  had  been  given 
a  chance  to  meet  with  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi.  There  were  several  signs 
of  progress  at  the  time.  And  we  went,  hoping  that  by  engaging  in 
direct  dialog  with  the  SLORC,  that  we  could  help  to  encourage  that 
progress. 

I  went  with  a  simple  message  that  we  have  three  fundamental 
objectives  in  Burma:  human  rights,  democracy,  counter-narcotics. 
That  if  we  saw  progress  in  those  areas,  we  would  be  prepared  to 
move  toward  a  more  normal  relationship  with  Burma.  If  we  did  not 
see  process,  then  we  would  have  to  contemplate  a  different  path, 
one  which  would  involve  even  more  restrictions  than  we  now  im- 
pose on  our  relationship. 

While  in  Burma,  I  received  what  I  took  to  be  some  general  com- 
mitments. I  was  told  that  the  dialog  with  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  would 
continue.  I  was  told  that  the  SLORC  would  soon  reach  an  agree- 
ment with  the  ICRC  on  a  program  for  prison  visits.  I  was  told  that 
thev  would  continue  to  develop  a  dialog  with  the  United  Nations 
and  I  was  told  that  U.S.  experts  would  be  permitted  to  carry  out 
an  opium  yield  survey  in  Burma. 

I  have  to  say  that  the  results  in  these  particular  areas  have  been 
disappointing.  The  dialog  with  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  has  not  contin- 
ued. And  in  fact,  her  illegal  detention  has  been  extended  another 
6  months  instead  of  the  hoped  for  release  in  January. 
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They  have  not  yet  reached  an  agreement  with  the  ICRC.  While 
the  dialog  with  the  United  Nations  nas  continued,  it  has  been  rath- 
er sterile.  The  Burmese  have  allowed  the  opium  yield  survey  that 
was  conducted  with  very  good  cooperation  from  the  SLORC. 

Meanwhile  on  the  positive  side  of  the  ledger,  the  SLORC  has  re- 
leased well  over  a  hundred  of  the  four  hundred  or  more  political 
prisoners  that  they  hold,  including  over  the  past  2  days  two  former 
leaders  of  the  National  League  for  Democracy. 

On  the  very  negative  side  of  the  ledger,  contrary  to  their  avowed 
purpose  of  seeking  peaceful  solution  to  their  ethnic  problems,  the 
Burmese  have  attacked  the  Karen  at  Manerplaw  and  elsewhere. 

So  I  have  to  say  that  the  results  of  my  visit  have  been  dis- 
appointing. There  have  been  some  positive  aspects.  We  are  continu- 
ing to  keep  the  situation  under  very  close  review,  and  will  continue 
to  do  what  we  can  to  ensure  that  Burma  realizes  that  its  access 
to  the  international  community  must  depend  on  reform  in  these 
critical  areas. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  vou  very  much. 

I  would  say  to  my  colleagues  that  I  am  noticing  that  the  clock 
is  set  on  3  minutes  instead  of  5  minutes.  I  will  take  a  brief  addi- 
tional supplemental  question  here,  and  move  it  to  the  5  minutes 
where  it  should  be. 

Mr.  Hubbard.  I  thought  that  was  an  awfully  fast  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  So  did  L 

Secretary  Shattuck  and/or  Secretary  Hubbard,  continuing  in  this 
same  region,  how  would  you  assess  the  current  policies  of  the 
ASEAN  countries,  particularly  Thailand,  regarding  Burma? 

Mr.  Shattuck.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  the  ways  in 
which  other  countries  are  addressing  the  Burma  situation  is  in 
many  respects  not  as  clearly  and  aggressively  in  the  human  rights 
mode  as  ours.  On  the  other  hand,  different  countries  are  doing 
things  in  different  ways. 

I  tnink  that  the  Thai  government  has  continued  to  be  receptive 
to  refugees,  as  they  come  from  Burma.  And  there  have  been  many, 
including  most  recently  from  the  pressures  that  occurred  when  the 
attack  was  launched  on  the  camp  at  Manaplaw  that  Mr.  Hubbard 
just  referred  to. 

And  I  think  that  other  ASEAN  countries  also  share  our  view  re- 
garding the  nature  of  the  SLORC  regime.  They  are  perhaps  not 
using  tne  same  clear  signals  that  we  have  been  using,  and  sending 
the  message  as  clearly  as  we  would  like  them  to.  But  we  have  been 
talking  to  many  of  the  ASEAN  countries  regarding  the  situation  in 
Burma  in  the  recent  period. 

Let  me  ask  Mr.  Hubbard  if  he  wants  to  add  to  that. 

Mr.  Hubbard.  That  is  correct.  We  are  continuing  to  consult  very 
closely  with  the  ASEAN  countries,  as  well  as  with  other  interested 
parties,  on  the  situation  in  Burma.  We  have  shared  our  disappoint- 
ment, and  urged  them  to  stand  with  us.  I  think  that  the  situation 
in  Burma  will  be  very  much  on  our  minds  in  the  months  leading 
up  to  this  year's  ASEAN  post-ministerial  consultations  where  I  am 
sure  that  Burma  will  be  an  important  topic. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Since  we  have  just  a  few  members  here,  we  should  be  able  to 
have  two  rounds.  I  call  on  Chairman  Smith  for  questions. 
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Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Secretary,  on  February  15th  in  the  International  Operations 
and  Human  Rights  Subcommittee,  we  heard  compelling  testimony 
from  three  human  rights  organizations,  all  of  which  included  that 
there  is  a  major  disconnect  between  concern  about  human  rights  as 
ably  articulated  by  yourself.  They  even  pointed  out  that  the  coun- 
try reports  are  known  for  their  accuracy  and  scope.  But  there  is  a 
disconnect  when  it  comes  to  applying  it  to  policy. 

One  paragraph  taken  out  of  James  O'Day,  the  Director  of  the 
Washington  office  for  Amnesty  International,  and  speaking  on  be- 
half of  Amnesty,  he  said  and  testified,  "It  must  be  said  more  blunt- 
ly than  ever  that  human  rights  is  an  island  off  the  mainland  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy,  and  that  the  coimtry  reports  only  serve  to  pre- 
vent the  integration  of  human  rights  into  the  full  range  of  policy 
development  and  implementation  as  long  as  they  are  not  used  as 
the  basis  for  a  program  of  action." 

In  my  view,  Mr.  Secretary,  this  is  a  very,  very,  very  serious  in- 
dictment of  the  human  rights  policy  of  the  Clinton  administration. 
I  share  it,  and  I  have  seen  it  implemented  and  carried  out.  Mr. 
Lantos  made  a  very  eloquent  statement  earlier  about  the  water- 
shed aspects  of  the  delinking  of  human  rights  with  MFN. 

I  was  one  of  those  who  applauded  the  Administration  when  it 
moved  away  from  the  previous  administration's  view  that 
empowerment  and  constructive  engagement  somehow  would  lead  to 
a  better  and  more  enlightened  policy  by  the  dictators  in  Beijing. 
Nothing  could  have  been  further  from  the  truth  then  in  terms  of 
that  policy.  It  has  not  happened. 

You  mentioned  some  of  the  five  aspects  of  our  policy  which  we 
are  pursuing.  And  you  know,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  talk  about  a 
set  of  principles  for  business  to  carry  forward.  And  we  are  months 
now  into  this,  and  we  are  still  at  the  consultation  stage  in  trying 
to  work  up  those  very  specific  rules  of  how  U.S.  corporations  ought 
to  engage. 

But  my  main  concern  here  is  that  the  human  rights  country  re- 
ports makes  a  very  good  rhetorical  statement.  It  is  out  there.  Peo- 
ple say  wow,  look  at  this.  It  has  all  been  delineated  very  clearly 
for  all  to  see.  And  then  it  does  not  carry  forward  when  policies  are 
enacted. 

I  am  ashamed  of  the  fact  that  this  Administration  has  reversed 
a  policy  of  repatriating  those  women  and  men  who  have  a  well- 
founded  fear  of  persecution  owing  to  the  forced  abortion  and  forced 
sterilization  policies  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China.  Most  re- 
cently in  February,  people  being  sent  back  to  an  uncertain  and 
probably  a  very  disastrous  future  in  China,  because  of  their  desire 
simply  to  have  children,  and  to  carry  the  child  that  that  woman  is 
bearing.  And  the  state,  big  brother,  is  saying  that  thev  know  best. 
And  that  child  is  not  only  unwelcomed  but  will  be  killed,  and  the 
mother  punished. 

I  think  sometimes  in  all  of  our  dealing  with  issues,  we  almost  get 
compassion  fatigue,  and  we  become  numb  to  what  is  going  on 
around  the  world.  In  a  society  where  brothers  and  sisters  are  ille- 
gal, and  a  country  says  to  women  this  child  must  be  aborted,  that 
to  me  is  outrageous. 
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This  Administration  makes  some  quiet  statements  about  it,  and 
then  there  is  a  total  disconnect  when  it  comes  to  poHcy.  Again  I 
am  ashamed  of  the  fact  that  the  CHnton  administration — and  this 
is  not  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  because  I  know  you  did  not  make  this 
decision — ^has  continued  to  fund  organizations  like  the  U.N.  Popu- 
lation Fund,  which  has  a  hand  and  glove  relationship  with  the 
hard  liners  in  Beijing,  including  Pong  Pei  Yong,  the  head  of  the 
state  family  planning  conference. 

I  met  with  her  for  almost  3  hours.  She  says  that  it  is  totally  vol- 
untary when  it  comes  to  the  population  control  program.  If  you  be- 
lieve that,  you  will  believe  the  Nazi's  assertion  of  50  years  ago  that 
there  was  no  holocaust. 

And  I  mean  that  very  sincerely.  It  is  an  outrage.  And  yet  this 
is  the  kind  of  foolhardiness  that  is  put  forward.  And  we  just  make 
a  statement  or  say  we  do  not  like  it.  We  need  to  connect  the  policy. 
Minimally,  we  should  provide  a  safe  haven  for  those  women  who 
are  seeking  to  escape  that  kind  of  tyranny. 

Let  me  also  point  out  that  the  testimony  that  follows  yours  by 
Human  Rights  Watch  makes  it  very  clear.  It  says,  "Over  the  past 
10  months,  we  have  documented  the  decline  of  human  rights  in 
China." 

So  all  of  these  constructive  engagements  backed  up  by  the  fact 
that  these  human  rights  organizations  that  live,  breathe,  and  have 
their  being  to  promote  human  rights,  that  is  all  they  care  about. 
They  have  no  agenda.  That  is  all  they  care  about. 

The  country  reports  become  an  island.  It  becomes  a  statement  to- 
tally disconnected.  And  now  we  find  that  this  policy  according  to 
these  organizations,  and  my  belief  is  that  they  are  right,  is  not 
working.  Things  are  getting  worse  in  China.  They  are  not  getting 
better. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  specifically,  if  you  would,  what  is  the  Ad- 
ministration doing  with  regard  to  its  forced  repatriation  policy? 

Earlier  in  my  statement,  I  mentioned  the  outrage  of  doing  this 
to  the  Vietnamese  as  well.  Not  because  of  forced  abortion  nec- 
essarily, but  because  these  people,  a  third  of  whom  it  is  estimated, 
were  our  allies  during  the  Vietnam  War,  are  going  to  be  forcibly 
repatriated.  And  I  know  that  there  are  many  people  within  the  Ad- 
ministration who  want  to  do  this.  And  hopefully,  cooler  and  more 
compassionate  heads  will  prevail,  and  prevent  that  travesty  from 
happening.  Where  will  these  people  end  up,  re-education  camps, 
being  ostracized  by  society,  their  kids  living  in  limbo? 

There  is  a  case  that  I  understand  that  the  Mong  who  remain  in 
camps  in  Thailand,  and  I  would  ask  you  to  answer  this  as  well  if 
you  would,  who  are  resisting  repatriation  to  Laos,  have  been  told 
that  if  they  do  not  volunteer,  that  they  are  put  in  prison.  And  there 
are  some  specific  examples  of  that  that  have  happened  already. 

Again  this  rush  to  throw  these  people  out,  and  we  are  a  part  of 
that.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  ougnt  to  be  the  ones,  like  is  stated 
at  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  who  want  to  welcome  the  suffering 
masses.  Even  if  it  is  buraensome,  not  to  throw  these  people  away. 
And  this  kind  of  anti-refugee  policy,  and  not  caring  for  those  asy- 
lum seekers,  absolutely  gafis  me,  Mr.  Secretary. 

And  again,  if  you  could  respond  to  Amnesty's  and  other  organiza- 
tions' view  that  this  book  well  written,  and  I  think  very  well  docu- 
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mented,  is  a  policy  disconnect  or  there  is  a  disconnect  from  the 
policies  enumerated  by  this  Administration. 

Forced  abortion,  what  are  we  doing  about  it  other  than  lip  serv- 
ice? And  there  are  two  specifics  that  we  have  done  in  the  past,  that 
this  Administration  overturned  when  it  came  in.  UNFPA,  the 
delinkage  of  that  in  terms  of  providing  money  to  that  organization. 
And  also,  the  situation  with  these  asylum  seekers. 

Mr.  Shattuck.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  your  very  elo- 
quent explanation  of  the  human  rights  problems  that  we  have  also 
outlined  in  our  reports,  and  also  in  the  testimony.  I  do  think  that 
there  is  sometimes  a  temptation,  as  frustrated  as  we  all  are  with 
the  horrors  that  we  see  in  the  human  rights  field,  to  blame  not 
only  the  messenger  but  indeed  the  country  from  which  the  message 
is  coming  for  the  abuses  that  have  occurred. 

I  know  that  is  clearly  not  your  intention,  but  I  think  that  we  can 
easily  fall  into  that  trap.  And  I  think  that  honesty  and  clarity  in 
terms  of  the  presentation  of  what  we  see  and  call  by  their  proper 
names  is  itself  a  very  important  element  of  human  rights  activity, 
and  human  rights  advocacy  in  our  foreign  policy. 

This  Administration  have  placed  more  emphasis  on  issues  of 
human  rights  throughout  Asia  than  any  administration  that  I  am 
aware  of.  There  have  been  serious  policy  disagreements,  which  we 
recognize,  and  we  respect  those  who  would  have  a  different  point 
of  view  with  respect  to  the  use  of  particular  tools  to  advance 
human  rights  and  democracy. 

But  certainly,  not  only  the  spotlight,  but  also  the  implementation 
through  a  variety  of  methods  that  I  have  outlined  in  my  testimony 
I  think  are  very  important. 

Let  me  answer  specifically  the  question  with  respect  to  the  repa- 
triation, and  those  issues  that  you  have  raised  regarding  China, 
and  those  individuals  who  have  sought  asylum,  and  many  of  them 
have  achieved  asylum  in  this  country  with  respect  to  issues  of  pop- 
ulation, and  forced  abortion,  and  sterilization. 

The  President  has  made  very  clear  in  his  policy — it  is  a  humani- 
tarian policy  regarding  those  who  claim  particular  forms  of  perse- 
cution in  this  area — that  no  one  who  can  specifically  prove  that  he 
or  she  will  be  personally  forced  to  undergo  an  abortion  or  a  steri- 
lization will  in  fact  be  returned  to  China  under  any  policy  of  his 
administration. 

This  is  not  an  asylum  policy,  because  in  fact  the  laws  that  apply 
in  China  with  respect  to  the  population  issues  are  laws  of  general 
application.  It  is  also  true  that  there  is  no  specific  law  that  author- 
izes the  kind  of  coercion  that  we  are  talking  about.  There  are  coer- 
cive practices  to  be  sure,  and  they  have  been  repeatedly  raised  at 
the  highest  levels  and  certainly  repeatedly  by  me  in  my  discussions 
with  the  Ministry  of  Health  and  the  Ministry  of  Family  Planning. 

But  those  who  can  in  fact  demonstrate  that  they  will  be  forced 
to  undergo  abortion  or  sterilization  will  not  be  returned.  There  are 
370  individuals  who  have  been  returned  over  the  last  year.  And 
after  full  asylum  and  humanitarian  hearings,  they  have  been  re- 
turned under  the  UNHCR,  the  U.N.  High  Commissioner  for  Refu- 
gee Review  Process,  with  the  International  Organization  for  Migra- 
tion handling  the  processing. 
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And  there  have  been  indeed  follow-up  reviews  by  our  embassy, 
and  also  I  know  the  case  is  true  with  the  Australians  and  the  Japa- 
nese as  well,  to  determine  whether  there  is  harassment  or  other 
persecution  of  those  individuals  who  have  been  returned  to  see 
whether  they  are.  And  indeed,  there  is  no  evidence  that  has  been 
presented  or  any  clear  indication,  or  any  indication  indeed,  that 
there  has  been 

Mr.  Smith.  If  the  gentleman  would  suspend  on  that  point.  I 
would  like  to  see  for  each  of  those  individuals  who  have  been  re- 
turned as  specific  read-out  on  their  case.  As  I  say  that,  because  I 
have  asked  other  people,  and  we  do  not  have  the  personnel  and  we 
do  not  have  the  sufficient  resources  to  track  these  people.  All  of  a 
sudden  now,  we  are  making  a  blanket  statement  or  you  are  making 
a  blanket  statement  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  repercussions 
against  these  individuals.  I  would  like  to  see  a  printout  of  each  of 
those  people.  Because  frankly,  I  find  it  very  hard  to  believe,  with 
all  due  respect. 

Mr.  Shattuck.  We  will  certainly  review  the  process  that  has 
been  conducted  by  the  embassy  and  by  others,  and  provide  infor- 
mation in  response  to  that  question.  But  I  think  that  the  most  im- 
portant point  here  that  I  want  to  make,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  this  is 
a  subject  that  we  take  very  seriously,  just  as  you  do.  We  are  to- 
gether in  our  concern  about  the  use  of  forced  methods  to  coerce 
abortion  or  to  coerce  sterilization. 

This  is  a  major  part  of  our  human  rights  policy.  And  it  has  been 
raised  repeatedly  in  China.  And  it  is  in  the  center  of  the  Presi- 
dent's policy  with  respect  to  the  return  of  refugees.  So  there  is  no 
disconnect  between  policy  and  reporting.  This  is  the  way  that  it 
has  been  implemented,  and  it  is  a  matter  that  I  think  that  this  Ad- 
ministration is  quite  proud  of. 

With  respect  to  the  larger  issue  of  the  repatriation  or  the  review 
of  refugee  policy  throughout  Southeast  Asia  and  those  individuals 
who  have  been  in  refugee  camps,  this  is  something  that  we  would 
be  happy  to  g^ve  you  further  information  in  writing  about  it.  It  is 
not  my  specific  area  of  responsibility. 

But  I  will  say,  and  I  believe  that  there  was  reference  to  this  ear- 
lier in  your  opening  statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  meeting 
foing  on  in  Geneva  right  now  is  a  meeting  where  the  United  States 
as  taken  a  very  strong,  and  I  think  quite  effective,  position  to  as- 
sure continuing  assistance  obligations  by  the  international  commu- 
nity, as  long  as  the  refugees  remain  in  the  camps.  Emphasis  on 
voluntary  return.  And  that  no  return  of  bona  fide  refugees  can 
occur. 

And  that  there  will  be  a  commitment  of  continuing  review  of 
cases  by  the  UNHCR  after  the  national  review  processes  lapse,  and 
the  end  of  the  comprehensive  process.  And  egregious  cases  will  be 
pressed  by  the  United  States  with  the  UNHCR,  and  further  U.S. 
review  will  be  conducted. 

These  are  all  central  elements  of  the  position  that  is  being  taken 
by  the  United  States  in  the  meeting  in  Geneva  that  is  underway 
right  now.  I  cannot  give  you  a  fuller  report  than  that,  but  I  wanted 
to  give  you  the  most  immediate  information  that  was  available. 

Mr.  Smith.  Is  it  your  testimony  that  there  has  been  no  weaken- 
ing of  the  asylum  procedures  that  were  in  force  under  the  previous 
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administration  and  with  this  Administration?  And  if  you  could,  tell 
the  subcommittees.  You  said  that  if  a  person  could  prove.  That  is 
very  hard  to  do. 

We  know  what  is  going  on  out  in  Los  Angeles  now  with  the  trial, 
how  hard  it  is  to  prove  something.  As  opposed  to  documenting  a 
well  founded  fear  or  persecution. 

What  standard  applies  to  these  asylum  seekers?  It  is  a  distinc- 
tion without  a  difference  if  we  are  saying  that  this  is  a  law  with 
general  application.  That  somehow  that  puts  us  into  another  cat- 
egory. Just  because  those  who  do  not  tell  the  truth  in  Beijing  and 
call  their  program  voluntary  and  do  so  to  every  international  audi- 
ence that  will  hear  it,  including  the  United  Nations,  say  they  are 
voluntary-  by  their  point  of  view. 

Now  tneir  efforts  include  heavy  fines,  bulldozing  people's  homes, 
taking  away  medical  care,  and  then  physically  taking  women  to 
these  abortion  mills  against  their  will  to  have  those  children  de- 
stroyed. 

Mr.  Shattuck.  The  President's  directive  that  I  have  been  refer- 
ring to  provides  for  a  stay  of  deportation.  It  is  not  in  the  field  of 
asylum  in  the  sense  that  it  is  not  a  matter  that  is  considered  under 
the  asylum  laws. 

I  will  give  you  further  responses  in  writing  to  this,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. As  I  say,  I  am  really  articulating  the  legal  policies  that  have 
been  developed  by  the  other  elements  of  the  Administration.  But 
it  is  a  stay  of  deportation.  And  it  is  not  a  determination  of  asylum. 

[Responses  in  writing  were  not  forwarded  to  the  subcommittee 
for  inclusion  in  the  hearing  record.] 

Mr.  Smith.  But  again,  Mr.  Secretary,  this  is  the  problem  that  I 
and  many  others  have  with  the  Administration.  The  surface  appeal 
of  sajang  that  there  are  some  protections  for  these  people  evapo- 
rates when  somebody  who  has  a  well  founded  fear,  but  maybe  can- 
not prove  that  it  is  imminent,  is  then  sent  back  to  Beijing,  or  is 
sent  back  to  the  Fuii  Yung  Province  or  somewhere  else  in  China. 

It  is  a  standard  tnat  almost  nobody  can  reach.  So  it  is  a  bogus 
policv.  And  it  misleads  these  subcommittees  to  say  that  it  is  still 
in  place.  There  has  been  a  substantial  change  from  the  previous 
administration,  which  was  much  more  humanitarian  in  saying  that 
these  people  are  welcome. 

And  again,  Mr.  Secretary,  and  this  is  what  motivates  me  in 
human  rights,  I  say  what  if  my  wife  was  in  this  situation.  We  have 
four  children.  If  we  lived  in  China,  three  would  be  dead,  because 
of  state  interference,  three  of  our  children. 

And  if  I  were  seeking  asylum  in  China,  if  that  was  the  free  coun- 
try, and  they  sent  my  wife  back  to  the  United  States  which  had 
a  forced  abortion  policy,  the  resentment  and  bitterness  and  all  of 
the  legal  gobbly  gook  of  saying  that  there  is  a  policy,  but  you  have 
got  to  prove  it,  well  founded  fear  is  a  much  lesser  standard,  and 
reasonable  men  and  women  can  apply  it  to  someone  who  in  their 
best  judgment  meets  that. 

And  I  think  that  the  test  that  you  apply  is  just  not  going  to  be 
reached  by  very  many  people.  And  again,  it  shuts  the  door  right 
in  their  face,  and  these  poor  women  get  sent  back. 

And  I  know  that  I  am  presuming  on  my  good  friend's  time.  But 
let  me  just  say  one  other  point.  This  comports  with  what  happened 
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earlier  last  year  when  fifty  Members  of  Congress,  including  a  num- 
ber of  people  who  are  strong  advocates  of  abortion,  begged  this  Ad- 
ministration to  provide  humanitarian  parole  to  a  women  in  Fuji 
Yung  Province,  who  was  in  the  middle  of  her  pregnancy.  Her  hus- 
band was  here,  and  everything  was  in  order  for  her  to  come  here, 
except  her  time  table. 

Her  people  in  her  village  were  coercing  her,  and  were  bearing 
down  on  her  to  have  that  abortion,  or  else  the  whole  factory  would 
be  penalized. 

Fifty  of  us  wrote  the  President.  I  called  Janet  Reno,  and  I  called 
the  State  Department,  everyone  I  could  get  on  the  phone.  They  did 
not  lift  a  finger.  She  was  forcibly  aborted.  She  is  now  a  broken 
woman. 

It  is  that  kind  of  indifference  to  the  plight  of  these  women.  I  do 
not  believe  you  do  share,  maybe  you  personally,  but  this  Adminis- 
tration does  not  share  the  same  sense  of  outrage  that  this  member 
and  many  members  of  my  colleagues  feel  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
to  what  the  Nuremberg  war  trials  called  a  crime  against  humanity, 
and  that  is  forced  abortion. 

It  is  widespread,  and  it  is  pervasive,  and  it  is  part  and  parcel  of 
that  program.  And  I  would  hope  that  in  the  Beijing  Women's  Con- 
ference, and  I  will  not  hold  my  breath  on  this,  but  I  hope  that 
when  the  lead  American  delegate  speaks  in  Beijing,  that  they  will 
have  the  guts  to  stand  up  there  and  spend  two  or  three  pages  per- 
haps and  maybe  more  talking  about  forced  abortion  in  China.  And 
to  dispense  with  the  diplomatic  pleasantries  that  often  accompany 
those  U.N.  fora,  because  we  do  not  want  to  offend  the  host  or  of- 
fend some  other  nation. 

I  think  that  we  should  stand  with  the  oppressed,  and  not  with 
the  oppressor.  I  yield  back. 

Mr.  Bereuter,  The  gentleman  from  California,  the  vice  chair- 
man, has  5  minutes-plus. 

Mr.  ROYCE.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  just  want  to  make  a  comment  here.  Assistant  Secretary 
Shattuck,  in  reading  your  testimony,  there  is  in  your  testimony  a 
very  strong  focus  on  civil  society  and  the  need  for  grassroots,  and 
the  need  for  the  free  flows  of  information  necessary  for  the  evolu- 
tionary approaches  to  democratic  development  in  A5ia.  And  three 
times  in  your  testimony,  you  refer  to  broadcasting  to  Asia  in  sup- 
port of  this  sort  of  activity,  specifically  to  Radio  Free  Asia,  which 
this  body  passed  with  bipartisan  support  last  year. 

And  it  was  also  an  issue  in  the  campaign.  I  remember  that  in 
1992  that  the  President  campaigned  on  the  idea  of  Radio  Free 
Asia. 

And  I  would  like  to  know  fi-om  you  when  the  radio  is  going  to 
begin,  and  what  you  can  do  to  help  us  get  it  started.  My  under- 
standing is  that  nothing  can  happen  until  the  president  nominates 
the  board  members.  And  it  is  also  my  understanding  that  he  has 
been  unable  or  unwilling  to  make  these  nominations  in  this  past 
year.  Could  I  just  get  your  response  on  that. 

Mr.  Shattuck.  Yes,  Mr.  Royce.  You  were  quite  correct  in  seeing 
the  emphasis  placed  in  our  policy  on  civil  society  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  free  flow  of  information,  as  well  as  most  specifically 
work  in  the  broadcasting  field.  We  are  very  pleased  that  over  the 
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last  year  we  have  substantially  expanded  into  China,  broadcasting 
in  Mandarin  and  also  in  Tibetan.  This  has  been  a  major  element 
of  the  Administration's  recent  policies  with  respect  to  freedom  of 
information  in  what  is  in  some  respects  a  closed  society. 

The  operation  of  Radio  Free  Asia  is  also  very  much  on  the  agen- 
da of  our  freedom  of  information  policy.  The  Broadcasting  Board  of 
Grovemors,  who  will  be  nominated  by  the  president,  will  make  the 
detailed  plan  that  will  result  in  the  expenditure  of  the  $10  million 
that  we  have  requested,  and  that  has  been  appropriated  for  both 
fiscal  year  1995  and  fiscal  year  1996. 

At  the  same  time,  we  will  combine  all  of  our  broadcasting  activi- 
ties into  an  international  broadcasting  operation,  so  as  to  make  the 
whole  enterprise  much  more  strongly  based. 

The  nominations  of  the  Broadcasting  Board  of  Governors  are 
pending  in  the  White  House.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
they  will  be  announced  shortly,  but  I  cannot  give  you  any  further 
information  on  that  point  at  this  stage. 

Mr.  ROYCE.  Let  me  ask  you,  if  you  would  do  something  for  me, 
and  for  the  members  of  the  committee.  And  that  would  be  to  under- 
take to  carry  this  message  back  to  Secretary  Christopher  and  to 
the  President,  and  ask  them  perhaps  before  we  can  meet  again  on 
this,  to  make  those  appointments. 

I  think  that  the  Congress  clearly  feels  that  this  is  critically  im- 
portant to  the  mission  of  democracy  and  human  rights.  So  if  you 
would  do  that,  Mr.  Assistant  Secretary,  I  would  very  much  appre- 
ciate it. 

I  want  also  to  ask  you  about  a  comment  made  by  a  spokesman 
from  Human  Rights  Watch  in  his  testimony  where  he  says  that 
there  have  been  only  two  formal  meetings  for  official  dialog  on 
human  rights  with  the  United  States  over  the  past  year  and  a  naif 
with  Vietnam,  and  very  little  in  the  way  of  tangible  results. 

And  I  note  that  the  Vietnamese  Foreign  Ministry  was  quoted  iust 
3  weeks  ago,  saying  that  there  is  no  reason  for  Vietnam  to  allow 
a  delegation  from  a  foreign  country  or  any  international  organiza- 
tion for  investigations  of  the  so-called  human  rights  situation, 
which  as  they  say  has  been  concocted  by  hostile  forces  against  Viet- 
nam. 

I  think  clearly  that  we  have  got  a  problem  here.  Because,  you 
know,  in  your  testimony,  you  say  that  we  have  an  intensive  dialog 
with  Vietnam  about  human  rights  or  I  guess  you  say  it  is,  or  you 
say  that  it  will  be  an  integral  part  of  our  own  developing  relations 
with  Vietnam. 

It  should  be  now  an  integral  part  of  that  developing  relationship, 
and  apparently  it  is  not.  So  I  would  like  you  to  comment  on  that. 
And  last,  I  would  just  like  to  add  one  more  point.  And  that  has  to 
do  with  the  comprehensive  plan  of  action. 

I  know  you  are  a  very  well  meaning  man.  But  there  is  at  times 
a  disconnect  between  what  we  say  and  what  we  do,  between  the 
policy  and  what  we  intend  here.  And  so  I  have  heard  your  com- 
ments on  the  comprehensive  plan  of  action.  Let  me  categorically 
state,  as  I  have  to  Ambassador  McKinley,  that  I  am  fully  opposed 
to  forced  repatriation  under  the  CPA.  And  I  believe  that  I  speak 
for  the  majority  of  my  colleagues  when  I  say  that  it  is  not  honor- 
able, that  it  is  a  bad  precedent,  and  it  is  not  aefensible. 
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So  I  know  your  feelings  on  this.  But  I  urge  you  to  try  to  make 
certain  that  your  feehngs  are  in  point  of  fact  the  poHcy  that  this 
country  actually  carries  out. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Shattuck.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Royce.  Let  me  respond  to  your 
point  about  Vietnam  as  follows:  We  nave  initiated  a  dialog  with 
Vietnam.  This  has  never  occurred  before.  This  is  something  that 
has  not  gone  on  in  any  previous  administration.  And  it  has  oc- 
curred not  only  in  the  two  instances  that  are  described  in  the  testi- 
mony that  you  referred  to,  but  also  in  the  other  involvements  by 
Assistant  Secretary  Lord  and  others  who  have  visited  Vietnam. 

Vietnam  clearly  has  a  very  long  way  to  go  on  human  rights.  And 
the  clear  message  to  Vietnam  is  that  tJ.S.-Vietnam  relations  cannot 
develop  fully  until  human  rights  progress  occurs.  This  is  a  message 
that  is  not  just  part  of  the  dialog,  but  it  is  the  dialog  with  respect 
to  Vietnam. 

As  you  know,  we  are  also  very  deeply  engaged  in  the  process  of 
seeking  the  fullest  possible  accounting  of  our  POW  and  MIA  re- 
mains. It  is  the  centerpiece  of  our  U.S.  policy  toward  Vietnam  in 
addition  to  human  rights. 

These  dialogs  are  very  important,  but  the  most  important  issue 
is  the  message.  And  the  message  has  been  made  crystal  clear  that 
the  development  of  a  full  broad  policy  of  relationship  cannot  occur 
until  more  progress  occurs  with  respect  to  specific  areas  of  human 
rights,  including  the  release  of  prisoners,  and  the  reduction  of  the 
very  strong  restrictions  on  freedom  of  speech  that  occur  throughout 
Vietnam  as  well  as  some  of  the  treatment  of  prisoners  and  other 
matters  of  that  kind. 

There  will  be  an  additional  specific  human  rights  meeting  with 
Vietnam  this  spring.  But  these  are  not  the  only  aspects  of  our  en- 
gagement with  Vietnam  on  human  rights. 

On  the  subject  of  the  comprehensive  plan  of  action,  I  gave  you 
a  bulletin  from  the  front,  which  I  think  is  a  very  important  bul- 
letin, because  it  indicates  what  the  United  States  is  in  the  process 
of  doing  at  this  moment  in  Geneva.  And  it  is  in  fact  assuring  that 
there  will  be  a  full  and  thorough  review  of  those  cases  where  there 
is  a  question  as  to  whether  or  not  repatriation  should  occur  in  the 
event  that  the  individuals  not  wish  to  do  so. 

And  these  are  fundamental  elements  of  our  policy,  and  they  will 
continue  to  be  so.  Obviously,  there  has  to  come  a  time  when  the 
process  needs  to  wind  down.  And  it  needs  to  wind  down  volun- 
tarily. There  is  no  question  about  that.  And  we  will  review  cases. 
We  will  get  the  UNHCR  to  review  cases.  And  certainly,  we  will 
continue  to  offer  refugee  status  to  those  who  are  qualified  for  our 
own  country. 

Mr.  Royce.  Thank  you,  Assistant  Secretary. 

And  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you. 

I  was  also  wanting  to  ask  some  questions  on  Vietnam.  So  per- 
haps I  will  just  build  on  the  questions  and  comments  that  you  and 
Congressman  Royce  have  just  given  us. 

Are  we  not  going  to  see  full  diplomatic  relations  with  Vietnam 
until  these  questions  of  human  rights,  including  prisoners,  popu- 
lation control  policy,  and  religious  persecution,  are  fully  answered? 
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How  far  are  we  willing  to  go?  That  is  perhaps  a  rhetorical  ques- 
tion, but  I  wonder  if  you  are  thinking  about  that.  Certainly,  the  Vi- 
etnamese are. 

Mr.  Shattuck.  Well,  let  me  just  answer  that  briefly  by  reference 
to  your  own  statement  earlier,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  not  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  isolate  Vietnam.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  send  a  message  very  clearly  to  Vietnam  that  we  cannot 
develop  full  relations — including  a  wide  variety  of  benefits  that  ac- 
crue from  a  close  relationship  with  the  United  States,  whether 
those  benefits  be  financial  or  diplomatic — until  progress  on  human 
rirfits  occurs. 

By  the  same  token,  we  believe  that  it  is  very  much  in  our  inter- 
est in  pursuing  this  progress,  not  to  isolate  Vietnam,  because  there 
has  been  some  positive  development.  And  the  situation  is  not  as 
dire  as,  for  example,  it  is  in  Burma,  or  certainly  as  it  is  in  North 
Korea. 

But  as  I  also  said  in  my  statement,  we  believe  that  in  all  of  these 
countries,  partly  through  some  of  the  dynamic  developments  in  the 
information  field  that  is  occurring  at  the  end  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
turv,  that  there  will  be  a  development  of  human  rights  progress. 

Some  of  these  countries,  as  Mr.  Lantos  indicated,  are  self-isolat- 
ing by  failing  to  follow  the  rule  of  law.  And  I  think  that  they  are 
more  and  more  recomizing  that  it  is  not  in  their  interest  to  self- 
isolate  by  failing  to  develop  legal  reforms  that  bring  them  into  con- 
formity with  basic  human  rights  standards. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Well,  comparing  them,  of  course,  to  Burma  and 
North  Korea,  there  could  hardly  oe  worse  situations  in  those  two 
countries. 

Mr.  Shattuck.  I  was  contrasting  them. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  They  look  good  only  compared  to  those  two  coun- 
tries perhaps. 

One  of  our  colleagues  on  this  subcommittee,  Mr.  Rohrabacher 
from  California,  has  a  bill  which  would  grant  Most  Favored  Nation 
status  for  Cambodia.  And  our  colleague  in  the  Senate,  Senator 
McCain,  I  believe,  has  a  somewhat  similar  bill,  but  it  has  Jackson- 
Vanik  implications  as  well.  It  is  very  specifically  drawn. 

I  wonder  if  you  have  some  comments,  if  the  Administration  has 
a  position,  or  is  willing  to  take  a  position  on  the  subject  of  gn'anting 
normal  trading  status,  which  we  call  MFN,  to  Cambodia? 

Mr.  Hubbard.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  favor  the  granting  of  MFN  to 
Cambodia.  It  is  a  matter  of  finding  the  appropriate  legislative  vehi- 
cle for  that.  I  am  not  prepared  today  to  address  which  of  those  ve- 
hicles we  prefer. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Do  you  think  that  it  should  have  Jackson-Vanik 
language? 

Mr.  Hubbard.  We  would  prefer  not. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  You  would  prefer  it? 

Mr.  Hubbard.  Would  prefer  not. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Prefer  not  to. 

Secretary  Shattuck,  perhaps  you  could  tell  me  how  you  see  the 
opportunities,  if  any,  presented  by  APEC  for  advancing  human 
rights  concerns.  I  know  that  they  have  not  focused  on  those  issues 
in  a  major  way,  if  at  all,  at  this  point.  But  I  wonder  if  you  think 
these  multilateral  institutions,  such  as  the  emerging  one  that  we 
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have  been  very  supportive  of,  especially  the  President  of  APEC, 
could  play  a  role. 

Mr.  Shattuck.  Let  me  make  some  comments  on  that,  and  ask 
Mr.  Hubbard  to  also  comment  on  that  question.  We  place  a  g^eat 
deal  of  emphasis  in  our  democracy  and  human  rights  policy  on 
multilateral  fora.  Some  of  these  fora  are  new,  and  are  an  appro- 
priate place  for  developing  regional  consensus  to  move  forward  on 
human  rights  and  democracy  issues. 

That  is  certainly  true  in  Latin  America  with  the  OAS.  It  is  very 
much  true  in  Eastern  Europe  with  the  Organization  for  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Eastern  Europe,  which  is  a  very  important  ve- 
hicle for  implementing  human  rights  policy. 

And  it  is  increasingly  true,  altnough  somewhat  weakly  so,  in  Af- 
rica with  the  Organization  for  African  Unity. 

Asia  lacks  a  vehicle  that  is  effective  and  appropriate.  And  we 
have  been  and  are  eager  to  continue  to  actively  explore  with  other 
nations  in  the  Asia  and  Pacific  region  the  prospect  for  raising  these 
issues  in  a  multilateral  forum,  such  as  APEC;  although  I  am  not 
sure  if  APEC,  because  it  has  such  a  close  and  clear  economic  focus, 
can  ever  develop  in  that  direction. 

But  there  may  be  other  methods,  including  development  of  par- 
ticular kinds  of  fora  that  relate  to  non-governmental  organizations 
in  Asia.  But  this  is  a  gap.  There  is  no  question  about  it  in  the  Asia 
region.  And  it  is  one  that  we  are  very  eager  to  work  with  other 
countries  to  fill. 

I  think  that  Mr.  Hubbard  may  have  some  additional  points  to 
make  on  that. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Hubbard. 

Mr.  Hubbard.  As  Secretary  Shattuck  said,  the  primary  purpose 
of  APEC  is  economic,  and  it  is  to  open  trade  and  economic  opportu- 
nities. And  human  rights  is  not  a  specific  objective  of  that  organi- 
zation. But  we  think  that  we  can  use  our  interaction  through 
APEC  in  fact  to  help  foster  our  interests  and  our  values  on  human 
rights. 

We  also  seek  to  use  other  regional  forums  like  the  ASEAN  re- 
gional forum,  the  regional  security  forum,  to  try  to  build  a  basic 
understanding  on  fundamental  human  rights  and  democracy,  and 
will  continue  to  do  that  in  all  appropriate  forums. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  We  would  like  to  conclude  this  panel  by  4  p.m. 
to  be  fair  to  the  other  witnesses,  and  I  know  because  of  your  sched- 
ule. So  I  yield  back  any  time  that  I  may  have  remaining,  and  yield 
the  rest  until  4  to  Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  at  about  3:55  or 
maybe  closer  to  4  p.m.,  I  will  have  to  leave  to  testify  before  the 
Rules  Committee  on  an  amendment  that  I  am  offering  on  welfare 
reform,  but  I  will  return  right  after  that. 

I  do  have  a  number  of  questions,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  I  would  like 
to  submit  for  the  record,  because  of  time  constraints.  But  I  just 
want  to  raise  a  few  final  questions. 

One  is  the  President  recently  invited  and  hosted  the  head  of  Sinn 
Fein,  and  did  so  knowing  that  that  would  cause  a  tremendous 
amount  of  consternation  on  the  British  side.  And  surely,  we  all 
know  that  Prime  Minister  Majors  was  rather  critical  in  his  com- 
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ments.  And  the  President  endured  that  feeHng  that  he  was  em- 
barkine  on  the  right  course  of  action. 

Would  the  President  with  a  similar  sense  of  doing  what  he 
thinks  to  be  right  invite  a  man  that  so  many  of  us  have  watched 
with  a  great  deal  of  admiration  and  respect,  and  that  would  be  the 
Dali  Lama.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  that  would  be  a  gesture,  a 
statement  if  you  will,  of  tremendous  proportion.  And  I  know  that 
it  would  be  fully  backed  and  supported  bv  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

He  has  been  here  on  Capitol  Hill,  and  welcomed  with  a  great 
deal  of  enthusiasm.  And  certainly,  his  Tibetan  countrymen,  and  es- 
pecially his  monks,  and  others  have  suffered  immensely  at  the 
nands  of  the  Chinese  government. 

Mr.  Shattuck.  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Dali  Lama 
met  with  the  President  last  year,  I  believe  it  was.  He  also  met  Sec- 
retary Christopher,  and  he  has  oeen  in  the  State  Department.  He 
is  indeed  an  honored  major  figure  in  the  human  rights  field,  who 
is  highly  esteemed,  in  our  country  and  throughout  the  world  for  his 
heroic  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  basic  cultural  and  religious  freedoms 
of  a  part  of  China,  the  Tibet  area  where  those  freedoms  have  been 
significantly  and  seriously  denied  for  a  very,  very  long  period  of 
time  under  the  current  Chinese  government. 

So  the  answer  to  your  question  is  the  President  has  warmly  wel- 
comed the  Dali  Lama.  I  cannot  speak  to  what  further  meetings 
may  occur.  But  I  think  that  you  should  know,  if  you  did  not,  that 
that  meeting  took  place  last  year.  In  fact,  it  was  given  a  fair  degree 
of  publicity  I  believe  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Smith.  Let  me  ask  you,  if  you  could  tell  us,  what  is  happen- 
ing in  Tibet,  is  the  situation  relative  to  human  rights  getting  better 
or  worse.  And  the  fact  that  so  many  Han  Chinese  are  moving  in 
to  displace  the  Tibetans  themselves  to  try  to  displace  their  culture 
is  a  very,  very  serious  consideration  as  well.  If  you  could  update 
the  committee  on  that. 

Mr.  Shattuck.  Well,  Tibet  has  been  a  maior  focus  of  our  human 
rights  reporting  and  our  human  rights  work.  I  am  proud  to  be,  I 
think,  the  first  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  ever  to  go  to  Tibet.  I 
did  so  in  October  1993,  and  I  had  extensive  meetings  in  Tibet,  and 
raised  our  very  serious  concerns  about  the  severe  crack  down  on  re- 
ligious freedom,  and  the  difficulties  of  those  in  Tibet,  particularly 
those  Tibetan  monks  and  others  seeking  to  exercise  their  right  to 
religious  freedom,  and  their  detention,  and  their  imprisonment. 

Certainly,  there  has  been  a  continued  pattern  of  this  sort,  Mr. 
Chairman,  over  the  period  of  time  since  I  was  in  Tibet.  We,  as  you 
may  know,  this  year  in  our  human  rights  report,  wrote  a  separate 
portion  of  the  report  on  Tibet  focused  specifically  on  the  issues  re- 
garding the  human  rights  problems  in  Tibet.  We  have  also  made 
that  a  focus  of  our  multilateral  work  in  the  U.N.  Human  Rights 
Commission.  For  example,  the  resolution  that  was  strongly  sup- 
ported and  moved  by  the  United  States  made  reference  very  clearly 
to  the  persecution  of  those  in  Tibet,  who  are  seeking  to  exercise  re- 
ligious and  cultural  freedom. 

The  situation  in  terms  of  population  and  influx  of  migration, 
there  indeed  is  migp^ation  into  Tibet.  I  think  the  numbers  are  some- 
times very  difficult  to  estimate.  Certainly,  the  city  of  Llasa  has  had 
an  influx  of  Han  Chinese.  But  I  think  that  the  most  significant 
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problems  are  indeed  many  of  the  same  problems  that  occur 
throughout  China  of  those  who  get  imprisoned  for  the  exercise  of 
basic  and  universal  rights  of  freedom  of  religion  and  speech. 

Mr.  Snoth.  Finally,  on  the  subject  of  India,  what  are  we  doing 
to  address  India's  human  rights  problems  including  the  excesses  by 
the  security  forces  in  Kashmir  and  other  regions,  and  the  wide- 
spread pattern  of  torture  and  custodial  deaths? 

Mr.  Shattuck.  Well,  I  anticipate  a  trip  mvself  to  India  sometime 
later  this  spring.  The  issues  of  human  rights  in  India  are  broad 
and  many.  Certainly,  there  are  problems  in  Kashmir  and  also  in 
previous  years,  less  so  this  past  year,  in  the  Punjab.  There  are  con- 
tinuing custooial  abuses,  torture,  violence  against  women,  child 
labor,  and  the  enactment  of  the  Terrorism  and  Disruptive  Activities 
Act  enacted  in  1985,  which  indeed  provides  for  fairly  broad  authori- 
ties with  respect  to  some  exercise  of  free  speech  and  freedom  of  ac- 
tivity. 

The  United  States  has  had  manv  discussions  with  the  Indian 
government  on  these  issues.  Indeed,  it  is  the  policy  of  all  of  our 
visitors,  and  Secretary  Brown,  and  Secretary  Perry  in  particular, 
who  were  most  recently  in  India,  to  raise  human  rights  issues  on 
their  trips.  They  do  not  get  the  kind  of  coverage  in  the  press  that 
one  sometimes  likes  to  see,  but  that  is  in  part  because  they  raise 
these  issues  in  diplomatic  settings,  but  they  raise  them  very  clear- 
ly- 

We  are  pleased  that  the  International  Committee  for  the  Red 
Cross  has  been  able  to  visit  Kashmir,  But  there  are  other  restric- 
tions on  international  organizations,  including  human  rights  orga- 
nizations in  India,  which  we  are  seeking  to  have  changed. 

There  has  been  a  release  of  over  a  hundred  Kashmiri  detainees 
recently.  But  the  violence  in  Kashmir  continues  to  be  very  serious. 

The  development  of  the  National  Human  Rights  Commission  in 
India  presents  an  important  opportunity  for  India  to  begin  to  ad- 
dress some  of  the  issues  that  I  have  been  describing.  And  we  are 
looking  very  closely  to  encourage  that,  but  we  are  also  watching  its 
record  as  it  moves.  It  has  a  record  that  is  beginning  to  show  some 
progress.  And  that  is  its  report  on  abuses  in  Kashmir.  Its  rec- 
ommendations on  improving  police  procedures. 

There  are  a  number  of  things  that  the  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion has  done  in  India,  and  this  is  something  that  we  seek  actively 
to  encourage.  But  these  are  all  matters  that  are  a  part  of  our  ongo- 
ing and  broad  relationship  with  India,  and  they  are  raised  fre- 
quently and  at  many  levels. 

I  might  ask  Mr.  Carney  if  he  wants  to  add  anything  to  my  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Carney.  I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  additional  point  to  make  here  is  that  we  are 
also  supporting  activities  by  Indians  themselves  to  curb  human 
rights  abuses.  It  is  no  surprise  that  in  a  democracy  as  old  and 
strong  as  India's  there  would  be  loud  voices  in  opposition  to  the 
abuse  of  fundamental,  universally-recognized  human  rights. 

For  example,  the  challenge  to  the  security  law  known  as  TADA 
is  led  by  India's  own  human  rights  groups,  and  by  elements  of  the 
Indian  press.  The  United  States  supports  them  through  our  public 
recognition  of  these  groups,  as  well  as  our  periodic  sponsorship  of 
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exchanges,  training,  and  seminars  for  these  NGO  human  rights 
groups. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  thank  you  for  that  answer. 

Let  me  just  conclude.  EarHer,  Mr.  Secretary,  you  said  a  caution 
about  blaming  the  messenger.  And  as  I  have  said  repeatedly,  you 
have  articulated  a  concern  about  human  rights,  and  the  problem 
has  been  and  I  believe  continues  to  be  the  fact  that  on  so  many 
policies  that  there  is  a  disconnect. 

There  is  also  implied  in  your  comment  that  we  are  somehow 
blaming  the  United  States  for  what  is  going  on  in  China.  Where 
there  is  an  ability  of  the  United  States  to  influence  policy  and  we 
fail  to  use  it,  shame  on  us.  I  am  not  saying  that  everything  going 
on  in  these  countries,  especially  China,  and  other  countries  in  Asia, 
or  anywhere  in  the  world  where  there  are  human  rights  abuses 
should  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  United  States,  that  somehow  we 
are  at  fault. 

But  if  we  look  the  other  way  in  terms  of  policy,  not  in  rhetoric 
but  in  policy,  that  however  imwittingly  can  give  the  green  light. 
The  most  recent  example  of  that  has  to  be  what  happened  in 
Chechnya.  The  human  rights  organizations  that  have  appeared  be- 
fore our  subcommittee,  including  Elena  Bonner  who  quit  Boris 
Yeltsin's  Human  Rights  Commission,  said  that  the  g^een  light  was 
given. 

And  there  it  was  rhetorical.  It  was  not  even  a  policy  in  terms  of 
MFN,  or  trade,  or  anything  else.  We  were  in  a  situation  where  we 
said  that  this  is  an  internal  affair,  and  made  representations  that 
somehow  this  was  analogous  to  the  U.S.  Civil  War  back  in  the 
1860's.  That  told  the  hard  liners,  and  Boris  Yeltsin,  and  those 
around  them  that  the  United  States  had  no  interest,  and  caused 
as  you  know  a  spate  of  very  bitter  statements  by  many  people,  in- 
cluding the  former  Helsinki  Commissioner  or  Helsinki  Ambassador 
for  the  United  States  to  the  Commission  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe.  You  probably  said  that  op-ed.  We  served  in  that  po- 
sition, and  we  said  all  the  wrong  things,  and  they  were 
emboldened. 

I  am  not  saying  that  other  administrations  have  not  done  that 
before.  But  what  we  do  here  does  matter.  And  when  we  say  forced 
repatriation,  or  we  change  the  laws  so  that  these  people  are  going 
back,  it  does  matter.  When  we  delink  MFN  from  human  rights  and 
they  get  worse,  when  we  delink  it,  we  ought  to  learn  something 
from  that  in  my  view,  so  that  we  can  influence  events. 

And  I  was  a  strong  proponent,  and  I  was  one  of  the  few  in  my 
party  during  the  1980's,  who  felt  that  we  ought  to  have  sanctions 
on  South  Africa,  even  if  it  took  to  the  end  of  this  century.  The 
moral  issue  superseded  the  trade  issue,  and  in  a  prioritization 
human  rights  ought  to  be  higher  than  business  as  usual. 

So  that  is  why  so  many  of  us  are  so  concerned.  Again  like  Mr. 
Lantos  said  so  eloquently,  the  delinking  of  MFN.  And  then  as  said 
by  Human  Rights  Watch  in  this  statement,  there  is  a  double  stand- 
ard, and  that  is  their  testimony,  which  we  will  get  to  very  shortly. 
There  is  a  double  standard.  When  intellectual  property  rights  were 
at  risk,  compact  discs,  tape  recordings  and  the  like,  we  stepped  in, 
and  we  said  we  are  going  to  put  the  gauntlet  down.  When  people 
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are  being  tortured,  forcibly  aborted,  and  the  rest,  somehow  we 
delink  it,  and  we  are  going  to  use  other  means. 

So  I  am  not  blaming  the  messenger.  I  am  saying  that  MFN  was 
our  policy.  It  relates  to  the  importation  of  Chinese  goods  onto  our 
shores.  So  inasmuch  as  we  can  influence  policy  by  those  kinds  of 
tools,  we  ought  to  use  them.  And  fortunately,  the  President  agreed, 
and  then  for  whatever  reason  completely  disagreed  with  his  own 
policy. 

Mr.  Shattuck.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could  just  make  two  very  brief 
comments  in  response  to  Chairman  Smith's  comments  just  now. 

First  with  respect  to  Chechnya,  and  we  did  have  a  dialog  on  this, 
I  remember,  when  I  last  had  the  privilege  of  appearing  before  you, 
it  is  simply  not  the  case  that  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  President,  or  anyone  else  gave  the  green  light  for  what 
occurred  in  Chechnya. 

Not  only  have  we  condemned  those  abuses,  but  as  I  pointed  out 
when  I  testified  before.  Secretary  Christopher,  long  before  anyone 
else  in  any  other  government  was  raising  these  issues,  went  on  the 
McNeil-Lehrer  show  in  early  December  and  very  specifically  and 
publicly  called  upon  Russia  not  to  go  into  Chechnya  in  the  way  in 
which  it  did,  and  not  to  engage  in  the  kind  of  human  rights  abuses 
that  later  occurred. 

And  that  statement  was  repeated  in  many  instances.  The  ref- 
erence you  made  to  the  Civil  War  comment  was  something  I  am 
afraid  that  was  blown  up  and  casually  repeated,  but  it  was  cer- 
tainly not  in  any  respect  the  policy  of  the  United  States  when  it 
was  made.  And  it  was  subsequently  made  clear  that  that  was  not 
an  analogy  that  anyone  intended  to  have  get  through. 

Through  private  and  public  means,  all  sorts  of  messages  were 
sent  to  tne  Russian  government  about  the  horrors  that  were  about 
to  occur  and  then  subsequently  as  they  began  to  occur. 

So  for  the  record  and  for  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  was  really 
on  the  main  point  on  this,  I  did  want  to  make  that  point,  as  I  had 
at  the  earlier  hearing. 

Just  one  final  comment.  And  that  is  yes,  we  can  have  deep  dis- 
agreements and  honest  disagreements  about  the  appropriate  mech- 
anism to  use  to  advance  human  rights  in  a  country  as  large  and 
complex  as  China. 

But  I  must  say  that  the  proposition  that  actually  denying  MFN 
itself  would  have  improved  human  rights  is  the  proposition  that 
the  President  was  unable  ultimately  to  be  able  to  accept,  and  that 
is  the  position  that  he  took.  There  are  those  who  could  say  that  de- 
nying MFN  with  all  of  the  disruption  that  would  have  occurred  in- 
ternally in  China  would  have  advanced  human  rights.  And  I  recog- 
nize that  there  could  be  a  difference  of  opinion  on  that. 

But  it  is  simply  not  the  case  that  the  President  did  not  address 
the  question.  There  is  an  honest  disagreement  about  whether  that 
means  of  denial  of  MFN  was  in  fact  an  appropriate  means  of  ad- 
vancing the  progress  of  human  rights  that  we  are  all  seeking  in 
China. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Secretary  Shattuck,  and  Secretary  Carney,  until 

the  question  advanced  by  Mr.  Smith  on  India  came  up,  you  may 

have  felt  that  we  were  neglecting  the  re^on.  And  that  is  not  the 

u     case.  I  know  that  I  will  have  some  questions  in  writing  to  submit 
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on  Pakistan,  India,  and  Nepal,  and  I  suspect  that  other  members 
will  also  have  such  questions. 

I  want  to  thank  all  three  of  you  for  your  testimony,  and  for  your 
responses  to  our  questions  in  this  very  important  and  passionately 
held  area.  We  appreciate  your  testimony,  and  look  forward  to  fu- 
ture work  with  you.  Thank  you  for  coming. 

Mr.  Shattuck.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  I  would  like  now  to  call  panel  two,  and  invite 
them  to  come  to  the  table. 

[Pause.] 

Mr.  Bereuter.  The  subcommittee  will  resume.  I  want  to  thank 
our  three  distinguished  witnesses.  I  thank  them,  and  thank  the  or- 
ganizations where  they  work  for  their  important  work.  We  appre- 
ciate those  efforts.  I  have  introduced  the  distinguished  panel  in  my 
opening  statements  today.  So  I  think  that  it  would  be  appropriate 
for  us  to  proceed  with  your  testimony. 

At  least  one  of  the  statements  is  quite  lengthy.  And  I  would  ask 
the  gentleman  to  summarize  your  statement  as  much  as  possible, 
but  we  do  want  to  have  the  full  opportunity  to  have  your  wisdom 
and  your  thoughts  here  today. 

Is  there  any  preference  on  how  we  proceed? 

Mr.  Jendrzejczyk.  May  I  begin,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Jendrzejczyk,  I  would  have  suggested  you, 
since  you  have  a  bit  of  an  overview.  It  might  be  good  to  start  with 
you. 

Mr.  Jendrzejczyk.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you  very  much.  The  gentleman  may  pro- 
ceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  MIKE  JENDRZEJCZYK,  WASfflNGTON 
DIRECTOR,  HUMAN  RIGHTS  WATCH/ASIA 

Mr.  Jendrzejczyk.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  holding  this 
important  hearing.  My  name  is  Mike  Jendrzejczyk,  and  I  am  the 
Washington  Director  of  Human  Rights  Watch/Asia. 

Since  1985,  we  have  carried  our  independent  monitoring  of 
human  rights  in  Asia,  conducting  investigations,  publishing  re- 
ports, engaging  in  dialog  with  governments,  and  wherever  possible 
corroborating  actively  with  and  supporting  the  work  of  local  human 
rights  monitors. 

I  have  submitted  a  rather  lengthy  written  testimony,  which  I 
would  appreciate  having  entered  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  All  of  your  statements  will  be  made  a  part  of  the 
record  in  their  entirety. 

Mr.  Jendrzejczyk.  Thank  you. 

I  would  just  like  to  summarize  briefly  and  also  comment  briefly 
on  a  number  of  the  comments  made  this  morning  by  the  State  De- 
partment representatives. 

Throughout  the  Asian  region,  non-governmental  organizations 
and  courageous  individuals  continue  to  speak  up  often  at  great  risk 
to  demand  greater  respect  for  human  rights  in  addition  to  economic 
and  social  development.  To  argue  that  concern  over  political  and 
civil  rights  is  a  Western  notion  does  a  terrible  disservice  to  the  ef- 
forts of  many  Asians  who  are  opposing  abuses  of  state  power,  and 
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trying  to  create  the  elements  of  a  civil  society  to  promote  the  rule 
of  law. 

The  so-called  Asian  concept  of  human  rights  stressing  economic 
development  over  political  rights  and  collective  duties  over  individ- 
ual freedoms  is  largely  a  self-serving  notion  of  Asian  governments 
that  has  been  widely  rejected  by  Asian  human  rights  advocates. 

And  while  we  believe  that  trade  and  economic  engagement  can 
be  beneficial  in  the  long  term,  this  must  be  part  of  a  much  broader 
and  larger  vision  and  strategy. 

Despite  the  resistance  to  both  domestic  constituencies  and  inter- 
national pressure,  we  have  seen  recently  governments  in  Asia  tac- 
itly acknowledging  the  legitimacy  of  this  issue  by  responding  in 
various  ways. 

For  example,  India  in  1994  set  up  a  Human  Rights  Commission, 
as  did  Indonesia  in  1993.  Japan  has  become  somewhat  more  active 
in  developing  its  own  human  rights  policy.  In  the  last  two  trips 
that  I  took  to  Tokyo  last  November  and  March,  I  was  glad  to  see 
that  the  Clinton  administration  afler  a  very  slow  start  is  finally  be- 
ginning to  engage  and  work  with  the  Japanese.  Two-thirds  of  Japa- 
nese development  assistance  is  given  to  Asian  countries,  and  pro- 
moting human  rights  and  democratization  is  now  a  guiding  prin- 
ciple of  Japan's  ODA  policy. 

Asian  governments  have  also  been  making  more  use  of  the  spe- 
cialized human  rights  mechanisms  of  the  United  Nations.  This  has 
occurred  in  recent  months  in  the  case,  for  example,  of  Vietnam,  and 
also  China  and  Tibet.  While  this  is  clearly  a  positive  trend,  much 
more  needs  to  be  done  to  help  ensure  that  access  by  international 
monitors  is  widely  expanded,  and  that  the  recommendations  of 
these  working  groups  and  rapporteurs  are  actually  implemented. 

I  would  also  like  to  briefly  refer  to  the  rising  problem  of  worker 
rights  across  Asia,  and  especially  East  Asia  in  countries  like  Indo- 
nesia, China,  and  Vietnam.  Many  Asian  governments  by  denying 
or  tightly  controlling  freedom  of  association  by  workers  are  creating 
a  pressure  cooker  environment  that  threatens  both  social  stability 
and  economic  development  over  the  long  run. 

I  now  would  like  to  comment  briefly  on  U.S.  policy  to  promote 
human  rights  in  Asia.  And  I  would  refer  back  to  the  Gr-7  meeting 
in  Tokyo  in  1993  where  President  Clinton  outlined  his  concept  of 
a  new  Pacific  community  built  upon  a  vision  of  mutual  prosperity, 
security,  democratization,  and  human  rights.  He  gave  a  similar 
speech  later  in  November  at  the  APEC  meeting  in  Seattle. 

This  concept  of  a  new  Pacific  community,  I  believe,  could  provide 
a  useful  framework  for  the  Administration's  policies  throughout 
Asia.  However,  unfortunately,  there  tends  to  be  a  gap  between  the 
articulation  of  this  over  arching  vision  and  the  development  and 
implementation  of  actual  policy. 

Often  competing  interests  and  objectives,  whether  it  is  curbing 
narcotics  in  Burma,  or  facilitating  American  trade  and  investment 
in  Indonesia,  or  protecting  military  ties  in  Thailand,  have  led  to 
contradictory  signals  or  policy  gpridlock. 

We  have  also  seen  egregious  foot  dragging,  even  by  the  Clinton 
administration's  horrific  standards,  when  it  comes  to  setting  up 
Radio  Free  Asia,  or  even  developing  the  business  principles  for 
China  that  the  President  announced  last  May,  nearly  10  months 
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ago.  And  we  have  yet  to  see  anything  officially  announced  or  pro- 
mulgated. 

We  have  also  seen  the  Administration  waffle  or  use  ineffectively 
significant  leverage  for  promoting  human  rights  and  worker  rights 
improvements. 

We  would  suggest  that  the  Administration  frame  its  approach  to 
human  rights  in  Asia  in  terms  of  good  governance.  Good  govern- 
ance is  defined  by  the  World  Bank,  which  has  studied  the  essential 
ingredients  for  sustained  development,  and  includes  one,  the  rule 
of  law;  two,  transparency  of  governments;  and  three,  accountabil- 
ity. 

Now  the  bank  tends  to  define  these  concepts  in  rather  narrow 
economic  terms.  But  we  think  human  rights  objectives  could  be 
spelled  out  in  much  broader  terms,  building  on  these  concepts, 
which  are  also  being  discussed  increasingly  in  Asia,  including  by 
the  Japanese  government  and  by  others. 

We  strongly  endorse  the  Administration's  emphasis  on  trying  to 
support  wherever  possible  local  NGO's  that  are  trying  to  bring 
about  peaceful  change  in  their  own  cultures  and  societies.  And  we 
believe  that  this  is  very  important. 

We  believe  that  multilateral  and  bilateral  strategies,  sometimes 
pursued  separately  and  sometimes  in  concert,  are  both  needed.  We 
applauded  and  vigorously  supported  the  efforts  of  the  Administra- 
tion at  the  U.N.  Human  Rights  Commission  in  Geneva  on  China. 
We  especially  recognize  the  work  of  Assistant  Secretary  Shattuck 
in  this  regard  to  try  to  secure  passage  of  a  relatively  mild  worded 
resolution  on  China  and  Tibet. 

However,  this  does  not  take  the  place  of  an  effective,  credible,  bi- 
lateral, and  multilateral  strategy  on  China  throughout  the  year. 
And  as  we  mentioned  in  our  written  testimony,  and  as  a  number 
of  members  of  this  panel  have  stated,  we  very  much  agree  that 
there  is  a  double  standard  in  the  Administration's  approach  toward 
China. 

We  also  would  point  out  that  there  are  some  situations,  and  I 
would  say  that  China  and  Burma  are  among  them,  where  we  be- 
lieve that  the  United  States  bears  a  special  responsibility,  and 
plays  a  unique  role  for  setting  bench  marks  for  international  be- 
havior and  compliance  with  human  rights  norms.  And  we  would 
like  to  see  the  Clinton  administration  play  this  role  in  a  much 
more  vigorous  and  active  way. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Jendrzejczyk  appears  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

Mr.  Bereuter,  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Jendrzejczyk. 

Mr.  Jendrzejczyk,  of  course,  is  the  Washington  Director  of 
Human  Rights  Watch/Asia.  And  I  failed  to  mention  that  the  second 
time  here. 

I  would  like  to  call  now  on  Mr.  Lome  Craner,  who  is  the  vice 
president  for  Programs,  International  Republican  Institute. 

Mr.  Craner,  welcome  to  the  committee. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MR.  LORNE  CRANER,  VICE  PRESIDENT  FOR 
PROGRAMS,  INTERNATIONAL  REPUBLICAN  INSTITUTE 

Mr.  Craner.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  opportunity  to 
testify  today.  Having  worked  for  Senator  McCain  when  he  was  a 
memDer  of  this  committee,  it  is  a  special  privilege  to  be  here. 

There  are  two  compelling  reasons  for  America  to  be  concerned 
about  democracy  in  Asia:  exports  and  peace.  First,  four  million  U.S. 
workers  are  employed  making  45  percent  of  U.S.  exports  that  go 
to  Asia.  That  is  impressive,  but  it  could  be  better.  Almost  without 
exception,  U.S.  exports  to  countries  instituting  democratic  reform 
steadily  increases.  Conversely,  nations  that  fail  to  adopt  even  rudi- 
mentary practices  like  the  rule  of  law  (China  is  one  example)  make 
unstable  trading  partners.  And  U.S.  exports  to  the  few  nations 
moving  away  from  democracy  have  declined. 

The  second  reason  is  that  in  the  last  five  decades  that  Americans 
have  had  to  defend  democracy  in  three  Asian  wars.  Of  the  more 
than  171  wars  around  the  world  since  1812,  not  one  was  between 
democracies.  A  more  democratic  Asia  means  a  more  prosperous  and 
safer  America. 

Today  I  want  to  put  forth  some  bench  marks  to  examine  political 
change  in  Asia,  and  show  how  the  United  States  can  improve  the 
prospects  for  regional  democracy. 

First,  change  in  Asia  will  be  evolutionary  and  not  revolutionary. 
You  will  not  see  East  Europe  in  Asia.  There  are  many  reasons  why, 
but  given  time  constraints,  let  me  just  mention  two.  East  Europe's 
governments,  imposed  and  maintained  by  an  occupying  power,  de- 
livered only  economic  stagnation.  Most  of  Asia's  authoritarian  gov- 
ernments claim  to  be  descended  from  nationalist  groups  that  deliv- 
ered independence,  and  most  have  begun  beneficial  economic  re- 
forms. 

Second,  economic  change  can  lead  to  political  change.  The  decen- 
tralization of  authority  in  free  markets,  the  switch  of  allegiance 
from  a  government  to  a  private  employer,  and  the  development  of 
an  entrepreneurial  middle  class  can  create  pressures  for  political 
change.  'Taiwan  is  the  best  example  of  this  axiom. 

Third,  however,  change  is  not  inevitable.  Hold  out  against 
change  are  publicly  defending  themselves,  as  we  have  heard  today, 
by  positing  an  Asian  way  of  governing.  They  are,  however,  contra- 
dicted by  leaders,  such  as  Fidel  Ramos  and  Kim  Dae  Jung,  who  be- 
lieve that  universal  human  rights  have  a  place  in  Asia. 

Fourth,  America's  ability  to  further  democracy  is  directly  related 
to  our  regional  presence.  Asia's  leaders  grew  up  during  three  major 
international  wars  in  the  region,  three  major  civil  wars,  one  of  the 
worst  genocides  in  history,  and  numerous  insurrections.  For  most 
Asian  leaders,  security  is  an  imperative  bom  of  experience. 

Today  many  are  concerned  about  China's  military  intentions,  and 
about  Japanese  economic  hegemony.  They  see  the  United  States  as 
the  only  possible  counter  weight.  If  America  retains  a  regional 
presence,  Asia's  leaders  will  act  on  issues  of  concern  to  America. 

There  should  be  no  doubt  that  America  can  have  an  effect.  Our 
influence  is  most  apparent  on  the  Korean  Peninsula,  where  one  of 
Asia's  most  democratic  nations,  an  American  ally  for  over  forty 
years,  faces  Asia's  most  oppressive  nation,  a  communist  hermit 
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kingdom.  Examples  exist  across  Asia  of  how  America,  using  a 
broad  range  of  policy  options,  has  furthered  democracy. 

In  concluding  my  statement,  I  will  cite  two  IRI  programs  as  ex- 
amples of  how,  even  with  diminished  resources,  America  can  con- 
tinue such  work  through  one  results-oriented,  cost-eflFeetive,  policy 
option. 

In  1993,  to  counter  Khmer  Rouge  intimidation  that  threatened  to 
disrupt  the  country's  first  democratic  elections,  IRI  used  knowledge 
gained  in  El  Salvador  and  Nicaragua  to  convince  Cambodians  na- 
tionwide that  their  vote  would  be  secret.  IRFs  program  was  cred- 
ited by  the  United  Nations  with  making  a  "unique  and  significant" 
contribution  to  the  95  percent  voter  turn-out. 

At  the  same  time,  we  helped  turn  the  former  non-communist  re- 
sistance into  a  political  party  that  beat  the  Hanoi-installed  govern- 
ment in  the  elections.  That  program  cost  $300,000. 

Cambodia's  democratic  transition  is  far  from  complete.  But  it  has 
opened  the  country  for  more  than  $16  million  in  U.S.  annual  ex- 
ports. 

Tiananmen  Square  remains  the  symbol  of  China's  human  rights 
abuses.  After  consulting  with  many  in  the  West,  IRI  in  1994  began 
working  with  those  still  in  China  who  were  committed  to  political 
change.  IRI-suggested  electoral  reforms,  including  nominating  pro- 
cedure changes  and  secret  balloting  booths,  are  being  adopted  in  a 
new  village  level  elections  process  that  could  by  the  year  2000  en- 
able 900  million  Chinese  to  choose  their  local  governments. 

The  IRI  is  also  working  to  increase  the  independence  of  China's 
historically  rubber  stamp  national  assembly.  This  year,  economic 
bills  written  with  IRI's  assistance  will  be  among  the  first  non-min- 
istry drafted  pieces  of  legislation  to  become  law  since  1949. 

Beyond  increasing  the  pace  and  scope  of  political  change,  IRI's 
China  progpram  will  soon  begin  to  improve  the  business  climate  for 
U.S.  exports.  To  date,  IRI  has  spent  $360,000  on  this  program. 

Advancing  democracy  in  Asia  is  in  our  national  interest.  It  can 
be  furthered  at  relatively  low  cost,  if  we  choose  to  stay  engaged.  It 
is  also  in  keeping  with  a  bipartisan  tradition  of  helping  those 
abroad  who  believe  as  we  do  that  all  men  are  created  equal.  How- 
ever, the  days  when  we  could  spend  for  a  cause  and  not  a  result 
are  over. 

As  you  examine  the  mechanisms  to  further  democracy  with  re- 
duced resources,  you  should  insist  that  tangible  results  be  obtained 
from  money  spent.  Taxpayer  dollars  used  abroad  have  to  be  treated 
with  special  respect.  Expenditures  that  do  not  advance  American 
interests  should  be  ended. 

That  concludes  my  statement.  I  would  be  pleased  to  answer  any 
questions  that  you  might  have. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Craner  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Craner,  thank  you  very  much. 

The  third  witness  is  Eric  Bjomlund.  He  is  the  Director  of  the 
Asia  Progn^ams  for  the  National  Democratic  Institute  for  Inter- 
national Affairs. 

Welcome  to  the  subcommittee.  We  look  forward  to  your  testi- 
mony. You  may  proceed  as  you  wish. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MR.  ERIC  C.  BJORNLUND,  DIRECTOR  OF  ASIA 
PROGRAMS,  NATIONAL  DEMOCRATIC  INSTITUTE  FOR 
INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  Bjornlund.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you  for  invit- 
ing me  here  today.  I  will  limit  my  remarks  to  a  few  general  ones 
aTOut  the  overwhelming  desire  for  democracy  in  Asia,  the  mixed 
but  cautiously  optimistic  look  for  democracy  in  many  parts  of  Asia, 
and  the  efforts  of  certain  non-governmental  actors  to  promote  de- 
mocracy and  consolidate  democratic  gains. 

Home  to  more  than  half  of  the  planet's  population,  Asia  is  a  hu£;e 
and  enormously  diverse  region,  both  economically  and  political^. 
While  authoritarian  governments  persist  in  China,  Burma,  North 
Korea,  and  Vietnam,  demand  for  greater  liberties  has  expanded 
and  more  meaningful  political  participation  has  grown  across  most 
of  the  rest  of  Asia. 

Paradoxically,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  spreading  in  Asia,  the 
old  argument  that  democracy  is  somehow  foreign  to  Asia  or  to 
Asians,  or  antithetical  to  Asian  economic  development,  is  being 
voiced  louder  than  ever. 

Several  authoritarian  leaders  in  Asia  have  argued  that  rights  are 
relative,  contingent  on  culture  and  religion,  and  that  Western  style 
democracy  is  not  applicable  in  Asia.  They  have  argued  further  that 
political  rights  necessarily  compete  with  economic  development. 

While  sometimes  taken  to  be  the  Asian  view,  these  arguments 
seem  to  be  little  more  than  a  rationalization  of  existing  monopolies 
on  political  power.  They  do  not  reflect  the  views  and  attitudes  of 
many. 

Kim  Dae  Jung  for  one  argues  in  a  recent  issue  of  Foreig^i  Affairs 
that  the  claim  of  Asia's  anti-democratic  values  is  a  myth.  Examples 
of  a  public  thirst  for  democratic  government  are  not  hard  to  find, 
from  the  people  power  revolution  of  the  Philippines  in  1986  to  the 
student  led  demonstrations  in  Tiananmen  Square  in  1989  to  the 
democracy  movement  in  Thailand  in  1992  to  the  travails  of  Aung 
San  Suu  Kyi  in  Burma  that  continue  today. 

I  recently  returned  from  a  regional  meeting  in  Manila  of  some 
fifty  Asian  civic  leaders  and  democratic  activists  from  a  dozen 
countries.  NDI  organized  the  program  by  monitoring  elections  and 
democratic  processes  in  Asia  with  NAMFREL,  the  National  Citi- 
zens Movement  for  Free  Elections  in  the  Philippines,  a  pioneering 
citizen  election  monitoring  movement. 

These  grassroots  leaders  tell  compelling  stories  of  the  over- 
whelming desire  for  democracy  in  their  countries.  They  have  corn- 
mitted  and  in  some  cases  risked  their  own  lives  to  the  democratic 
cause.  They  also  emphasize  the  critical  importance  of  international 
support  for  their  efforts. 

During  the  last  decade,  there  has  been  a  growing  democratiza- 
tion of  the  political  orders  of  many  Asian  countries.  The  majority 
of  Asian  countries  now  have  democratically  elected  governments. 
Democratic  institutions  have  operated  continuously  in  Japan  and 
India  since  World  War  II.  Bangladesh,  Cambodia,  MongoHa,  Nepal, 
Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  South  Korea,  Sri  Lanka,  Taiwan,  and 
Thailand,  among  others,  have  seemingly  made  a  clear  choice  for  de- 
mocracy, even  if  democratic  institutions  are  fragile  and  seem  from 
time  to  time  under  threat. 
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Domestic  political  structures  and  processes  have  been  trans- 
formed, creating  new  avenues  for  political  participation.  Many 
countries  now  have  independent  media,  active  NGO's,  competitive 
political  parties,  and  free  labor  unions. 

Many  of  these  countries  have  achieved  successful  democratic 
transitions  only  in  recent  years.  Their  struggle  now  is  to  consoli- 
date democratic  gains.  Taiwan  and  South  Korea  seem  firmly  com- 
mitted to  democratic  paths.  Competitive  political  activity  is  part  of 
the  landscape,  as  Taiwan  held  important  local  elections  in  Decem- 
ber and  South  Korea  will  do  so  this  June. 

Likewise  in  Thailand  and  the  Philippines,  even  though  further 
democratization  is  badly  needed,  a  relapse  into  authoritarianism  or 
military  intervention  seems  unlikely.  Democratic  institutions  in- 
cluding competitive  elections  and  parliamentary  traditions  are  well 
established  in  South  Asia,  even  though  serious  challenges  to 
human  rights  and  democracy  remain. 

Having  undergone  political  transitions  and  having  formally 
adopted  democratic  institutions,  many  Asian  countries  struggle  to 
consolidate  their  gains  and  inject  substance  into  democratic  forms. 
They  need  to  ensure  that  elections  are  truly  fair  and  accepted  as 
legitimate.  They  need  stronger  legislatures.  And  they  need  more 
successful  mediating  institutions  and  a  stronger  civil  society. 

The  National  Democratic  Institute  has  focused  much  of  its  atten- 
tion on  working  with  such  mediating  institutions,  including  politi- 
cal parties,  parliaments,  and  civic  organizations. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  highlight  the  critical  impor- 
tance of  Asian  NGO's  that  have  mounted  serious  efforts  to  monitor 
domestic  elections.  Such  organizations  have  improved  the  quality 
and  transparency  of  electoral  processes,  inspired  greater  public  con- 
fidence, and  increased  the  chances  that  all  sides  would  accept  elec- 
tion results. 

Perhaps  more  importantly,  election  monitoring  has  encouraged 
and  energized  citizen  involvement,  empowered  civic  organizations 
in  public  affairs,  and  transformed  the  way  that  many  citizens  view 
national  politics. 

While  a  small  group  of  Asian  polemicists  contrive  arguments  for 
why  democracy  is  not  suitable  for  Asia,  every  year  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  Asians  are  becoming  increasingly  accustomed  to  selecting 
their  leaders  through  meaningful  elections,  and  are  more  actively 
participating  in  making  the  decisions  that  affect  their  lives.  The 
United  States  should  recognize  and  encourage  the  overwhelming 
desire  for  democracy  in  Asia.  We  should  seek  to  encourage  the  real 
democratic  gains  that  have  been  made  in  some  countries  and  to 
support  those  that  seek  democratic  possibilities  in  others. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Bjornlund  appears  in  the  appen- 
dix.] 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you  very  much  again  to  all  of  you  for  your 
testimony.  I  noticed,  at  least  in  two  out  of  three  instances,  that 
your  oral  statements  are  in  part  quite  different  from  your  written 
statements.  And  both  are  very  valuable. 

Mr.  Jendrzejczyk,  I  guess  I  would  start  with  you,  and  see  if  I 
could  ask  you  something  about  what  I  think  I  heard  you  say.  And 
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that  is  about  the  Japanese  ODA  prog^'am  now  having  some  kind 
of  a  human  rights  component. 

Could  you  get  a  bit  more  expHcit  about  that,  and  whether  or  not 
it  has  been  in  place  long  enough  for  us  to  draw  any  conclusions 
about  its  implementation? 

Mr.  Jendrzejczyk.  Yes,  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

In  1992  under  then  Prime  Minister  Kaifu,  an  ODA  charter  was 
promulgated  that  laid  out  four  principles  as  g^ding  principles  for 
ODA,  one  of  them  being  promotion  of  democratization  and  human 
rights. 

The  Japanese  have  been  discussing  very  actively  among  the  var- 
ious agencies  how  to  actually  implement  the  guiding  principles. 
And  I  must  that  they  are  deliberately  very  vaguely  and  loosely 
worded  with  no  specific  criteria  or  bench  marks. 

And  frankly,  the  track  record  is  quite  limited  thus  far,  but  we 
can  draw  some  conclusions.  For  example,  in  countries  in  Africa,  for 
example  Nigeria,  or  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  in  the  case  of 
Haiti,  the  Japanese  have  used  this  policy  in  order  to  explain  and 
justify  actually  suspending  economic  assistance  on  the  groups  of 
human  rights  abuses. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Asian  regfion,  where  two-thirds  of  the 
ODA  is  given,  they  seem  much  more  reluctant  to  do  so.  In  the  case 
of  China,  for  example,  they  have  in  an  indirect  way  linked  ODA  to 
China's  expansion  of  its  military  budget  and  its  nuclear  testing  pol- 
icy, but  have  yet  to  in  any  way  use  the  ODA  policy  when  it  comes 
to  human  rights. 

In  the  case  of  Indonesia  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  very  subtle  and 
indirect  way,  the  Japanese  have  made  statements  on  at  least  two 
occasions  that  ODA  to  Indonesia,  which  by  the  way  is  their  top 
ODA  recipient,  could  be  jeopardized  by  human  rights  abuses,  for 
example  in  East  Timor. 

So  again,  the  track  record  is  rather  limited.  But  I  want  to  stress 
from  my  discussions  with  officials  across  the  board  over  the  last  5 
years  that  the  U.S.  role  in  urging  Japan  to  be  more  active  in  this 
regard  is  crucial.  Japan  would  like  to  be  a  kind  of  bridge  between 
the  Asian  cultures  and  societies  that  it  is  part  of,  and  the  United 
States  and  the  Western  bloc  that  it  is  also  a  part  of. 

But  they  are  looking  for  clear  signals  from  us.  So  for  example, 
in  the  case  of  Vietnam,  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  Japan  will  become 
very  active  on  human  rights,  especially  regarding  the  use  of  ODA, 
unless  they  get  a  signal  from  the  United  States  that  this  is  some- 
thing that  we  would  like  to  see  them  do. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you  very  much.  You  just  mentioned  Indo- 
nesia as  the  top  recipient  of  Japanese  ODA.  Last  week,  the  Indo- 
nesian ambassador  to  the  United  States  held  a  breakfast  for  those 
of  us  on  the  Hill  interested  in  Asian  and  specifically  Indonesian- 
American  relations.  And  in  his  party  was  a  commissioner  from  a 
human  rights  commission. 

Mr.  Jendrzejczyk.  Right.  Mr.  Marzuki,  the  vice  chairman,  yes. 

Mr,  Bereuter.  As  I  understand  it,  that  commission  is  an  infant 
organization.  They  emphasized  at  least  some  aspects  of  rec- 
ommendations or  reports  that  were  quite  critical  of  the  Indonesian 
government. 
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What  can  you  say,  if  anything,  about  the  performance  that  we 
might  expect  from  tnat  commission  as  a  credible  source  of  informa- 
tion, and  as  an  influential  entity  within  Indonesia? 

Mr.  Jendrzejczyk.  Well,  the  commission  was  appointed  by 
President  Suharto.  It  cannot  be  in  any  way  described  as  independ- 
ent. On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  few  legitimate  independent 
voices,  independent  human  rights  activists,  who  are  a  part  of  the 
commission.  Their  mandate  is  rather  flawed  and  very  limited.  For 
example,  they  can  do  nothing  when  it  comes  to  recommending  par- 
ticular actions,  such  as  prosecutions  of  military  officials. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  regard  to  the  recent  shootings  of  six  ci- 
vilians in  East  Timor  this  past  January,  as  you  said,  on  March  2, 
the  commission  after  going  to  East  Timor  and  interviewing  first- 
hand eyewitnesses  issued  a  scathing  report  saying  that  these  were 
unarmed  civilians  that  were  basically  shot  unjustifiably  by  the 
military. 

And  again,  I  think  that  this  was  kind  of  pushing  the  envelope 
in  terms  of  pushing  the  margins  as  far  as  what  the  commission 
could  realistically  expect  that  it  could  do  and  get  away  with. 

The  military  is  now  conducting  its  own  investigation,  and  it 
would  be  very  interesting  to  see  now  the  results  of  their  inquiry 
come  out  in  comparison  with  the  commission's. 

So  given  the  limits  in  which  they  are  operating  and  the  broader 
situation  in  Indonesia,  I  think  thus  far  despite  those  limits  that 
they  played  a  rather  positive  role. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Jendrzejczyk,  I  noted  with  sub- 
stantial interest  the  six  very  specific  recommendations  you  ad- 
vanced with  respect  to  our  relationships  with  the  People's  Republic 
of  China.  And  I  know  that  my  colleagfues  and  I  will  be  examining 
those,  and  seeing  what  it  is  tnat  we  can  agree  with,  or  implement, 
or  work  with  the  Administration  on  at  this  point. 

I  also  noted  some  specific  recommendations.  One,  for  example, 
that  we  might  have  a  joint  U.S. -Japanese  parliamentary  initiative 
with  respect  to  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

Mr.  Jendrzejczyk.  Actually,  that  was  regarding  Vietnam,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Vietnam,  yes.  The  human  rights  concerns  there. 
I  think  that  is  quite  interesting.  And  I  would  like  to  work  with  you 
in  the  future  on  that,  if  you  nave  more  thoughts  that  you  could 
share  with  us  on  that. 

Mr.  Jendrzejczyk.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  And  finally,  you  indicated  that  the  European  Par- 
liament adopted  a  resolution  specifically  protesting  the  treatment 
of  the  unified  Buddhist  Church.  Now  that  is  something,  of  course, 
that  we  could  examine,  and  see  if  in  fact  at  our  upcommg  meeting 
next  month  with  the  European  Parliament,  that  as  part  of  our  for- 
mal exchange  that  we  could  take  some  joint  action.  I  am  sure  that 
we  could  get  a  copy  of  that.  But  if  you  happen  to  have  it  conven- 
ient, it  might  be  quicker. 

Mr.  Jendrzejczyk.  Yes.  I  would  be  glad  to  provide  that  to  you, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Jendrzejczyk.  Thank  you. 

[The  resolution  referred  to  appears  in  the  appendix.] 
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Mr.  Bereuter.  The  other  two  gentlemen,  I  might  ask  you  first 
a  question  jointly.  And  both  of  you  have  made  reference  to  par- 
liamentary assistance  programs  in  the  region.  Now  the  Congress, 
both  Houses  actually,  have  had  independent  but  somewhat  coordi- 
nated programs  to  assist  the  parliaments  of  emerging  communist 
nations  in  Eastern  and  Central  Europe.  And  we  are  still  involved 
in  that.  And  in  fact,  we  have  one  more  country  if  we  choose  to  pro- 
ceed. 

I  am  interested  to  know,  first  of  all,  how  you  would  assess  your 
own  progress,  and  the  reception  that  you  have  received  from  par- 
liaments in  the  region,  in  the  Asia/Pacific  region;  and  where  those 
parliaments  seem  to  be  making  the  most  advances  of  late,  whether 
or  not  you  are  involved  or  not;  and  what  (if  anything)  you  think 
the  Congress  could  do  directly  or  indirectly  through  A.I.D.  assist- 
ance programs,  or  some  other  organ  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
increase  the  competence,  the  stability,  and  the  expectations  about 
democratic  and  rather  independent  parliamentary  bodies  in  these 
countries  in  the  Asia  and  Pacific  region. 

[Pause.] 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Is  that  too  much  to  tackle?  I  have  wandered  on 
a  bit  there. 

Mr.  Bjornlund.  Our  programs  with  parliaments  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope are  intended  to  complement  the  larger  programs  supported  by 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  and  have  been  organized  in  close  co- 
operation with  them.  Our  programs  in  Eastern  and  Central  Europe 
and  in  Asia  tend  to  work  with  party  caucuses,  and  tend  to  work 
on  such  issues  as  the  development  of  appropriate  legislative  rules 
and  the  roles  of  whips. 

Many  people  who  are  elected  to  parliaments  for  the  first  time  in 
new  emerging  democracies  have  no  experience  at  all  being  legisla- 
tors. They  need  to  find  some  sense  of  confidence  about  how  to  play 
a  role  that  is  meaningful  in  society. 

We  at  NDI  have  drawn  a  distmction  between  parliaments  that 
have  some  legitimacy  that  comes  out  of  meaninrful  election,  and 
parliaments  that  do  not:  that  is,  legislatures  that  are  not  rep- 
resentative in  the  sense  that  they  were  elected. 

Our  primary  parliamentary  program  emphasis  in  Asia  has  been 
in  Cambodia,  which  has  not  yet,  of  course,  achieved  a  fully  demo- 
cratic parliamentary  system  and  continues  to  face  many  problems, 
but  is  making  an  effort  to  try  to  create  a  democratic  culture. 

There  obviously  are  other  countries  that  have  newly  elected  par- 
liaments or  that  have  returned  to  democratic  forms  of  government 
afler  interruptions  in  recent  years  that  are  worthy,  I  think,  of  par- 
liamentary assistance. 

We  are  much  more  cautious  about  working  on  issues  of  economic 
reform  than  other  organizations  are.  I  think  that  many  firmly  be- 
lieve that  economic  reform  will  create  a  climate  where  there  will 
be  political  reform.  And  I  think  that  that  is  very  important.  There 
is  a  strong  argument  for  that. 

But  I  think  that  at  the  same  time  that  we  want  to  be  very  care- 
ful in  working  with  existing  structures  in  hopes  of  reforming  them. 
We  want  to  be  very  careful  that  we  are  not  conferring  legitimacy 
on  non-democratic  institutions  by  working  with  them. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Craner,  would  you  Tike  to  respond? 
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Mr.  Craner.  Sure. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  And  if  you  have  something  that  you  might  say 
about  what  if  anything  the  Congress  should  do  directly  or  indi- 
rectly to  assist  legitimate  emerging  parliamentary  bodies. 

Mr.  Craner.  I  think  that  maybe  the  most  important  thing  you 
can  do  is  to  host  people  here  and  go  over  there.  I  say  this  for  a  cou- 
ple of  reasons.  No.  1,  I  think,  as  I  mentioned  in  my  statement,  the 
U.S.  ability  to  help  change  countries  around  the  world  is  directly 
related  to  our  presence.  A  lot  of  people  overseas  and  in  the  United 
States  believe  that  this  is  the  most  important  elected  body  in  the 
world. 

Your  word  is  taken  with  a  great  deal  of  credibility  overseas,  and 
when  people  come  here,  so  I  think  this  is  a  very  important  con- 
tribution. Second,  I  think  that  the  technical  assistance  that  is  ex- 
tended, that  we  try  to  complement  especially  in  East  Europe,  is 
very,  very  important.  Again,  you  need  to  be  mindful  of  the  credibil- 
ity of  this  institution  in  such  programs. 

Let  me  talk  a  little  bit  about  Asia,  and  what  IRI  is  trying  to  do. 
We  basically  have  three  progn^ams  in  Asia  dealing  with  par- 
liaments. We  have  tried  to  work  with  political  parties  in  the  Cam- 
bodian parliament,  although  IRI's  program  in  Cambodia,  which 
complements  NDFs,  is  more  party-oriented. 

I  have  not  found  the  Cambodian  parliament  to  be  a  very  useful 
working  institution.  Do  you  remember  seeing  the  movie  "The  Can- 
didate" with  Robert  Redford? 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Yes. 

Mr.  Craner.  At  the  end,  he  says,  "What  do  we  do  now?"  That 
is  the  way  Cambodian  parliamentarians  are;  it  does  not  function  as 
a  very  useful  body  today. 

I  mentioned  China.  Our  work  in  China  is  intended  to  help  in- 
crease the  recently  given  independence  of  the  parliament  in  the 
PRC  sense  from  the  structures  that  have  governed  the  country 
since  1949. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  China's  human  rights  record,  and  there 
can  be  no  argument  about  it.  But  the  fact  is  that  in  a  very  dark 
room  that  there  are  a  few  candles.  And  I  think  that  any  missed  op- 
portunity, as  Mr.  Smith  said,  would  reflect  shame  on  us  that  we 
were  not  trying. 

That  is  what  IRI  is  trying  to  do  both  in  working  with  the  Na- 
tional People's  Congress  and  in  working  with  a  really  nascent  rep- 
resentational system  out  in  the  countryside.  Eventually,  that  rep- 
resentational system,  we  are  given  to  understand,  is  to  be  extended 
both  to  the  provincial  and  national  levels.  And  it  may  be  quite 
some  time  before  that  happens.  But  as  I  said  before,  any  missed 
opportimity  is  shame  on  us. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Bjornlund.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Yes,  Mr.  Bjornlund. 

Mr.  Bjornlund.  I  want  to  mention  one  other  thing.  With  respect 
to  Cambodia,  we  are  fortunate  to  have  a  former  Member  of  Con- 
gress, Tom  Andrews  of  Maine,  who  has  agreed  to  go  to  Cambodia 
and  spend  a  couple  of  months  trying  to  work  with  members  of  par- 
liament and  political  leaders  in  Cambodia  to  try  to  help  in  that 
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country.  Its  participation  is  something  that  we  are  very  fortunate 
to  be  able  to  take  advantage  of. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  The  Organization  of  Former  Members  of  Con- 
gress has  become  reactivated  again,  I  beHeve,  under  new  leader- 
ship. They  once  provided  a  major  education  role  primarily  in  this 
country,  but  also  occasionally  abroad.  I  hope  that  perhaps  they  will 
be  helpful  to  you  and  to  all  of  us  in  our  effort  to  strengthen  par- 
liamentary bodies. 

Mr.  Craner,  on  page  five  of  your  written  testimony,  you  talk 
about  the  execution  of  over  twenty  of  "our  operatives. '  But  I  am 
not  sure  whose  operatives  those  are.  It  is  such  an  extraordinary 
statement,  that  I  think  that  it  ought  to  have  some  oral  visibility 
here. 

What  is  that  all  about? 

Mr.  Craner.  IRI  is  working  with  the  NLD/LA,  the  National 
League  for  Democracy/Liberated  Areas,  the  now  exiled  branch  of 
the  party  coalition  led  by  Aung  San  Sui  Kyi.  She  remains  under 
house  arrest  in  Rangoon.  The  NLD/LA  activists  were  exiled  or  fled 
to  the  border,  and  tried  to  reorganize  there,  mounting  both  a  mili- 
tary and  a  political  wing  to  their  movement. 

We  have  oeen  working  with  them  for  many  years  to  first  try  and 
help  them  reorganize  and  then  try  to  help  them  go  back  into  the 
country.  We  are  working  with  the  political  and  not  the  military 
wing,  because  we  are  not  allowed  to  work  with  the  military  wing. 
What  the  political  wing  is  doing  is  to  try  to  begin  a  peaceful  resist- 
ance movement  within  Burma,  similar  to  that  done  by  Ghandi  and 
others  over  the  past  couple  of  decades. 

In  the  case  you  quoted,  they  are  talking  about  distributing  mate- 
rial inside  Burma,  both  among  ordinary  citizens,  and  among  the 
army,  most  of  whom  are  impressed  into  service,  to  try  to  get  them 
to  desert. 

And  since  this  program  started,  according  to  the  exiled  prime 
minister  whom  you  quoted,  SLORC  has  viewed  this  as  such  a 
threat  that  twenty  of  the  people  carrying  such  materials  into 
Burma  have  been  caught  and  executed.  Those  cau^fht  reading  the 
material  are  automatically  sentenced  to  3  years  in  jail.  That  is  the 
kind  of  regime  that  we  are  dealing  with  in  Burma. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you  very  much  for  that  clarification. 

I  think  that  it  might  be  appropriate  for  us  to  call  the  hearing  to 
a  close.  I  appreciate  your  patience.  And  I  very  much  appreciate 
your  testimony  for  the  two  subcommittees.  It  will  be  valuable  to 
our  staff,  and  to  the  members.  I  want  to  give  any  one  of  you,  how- 
ever, an  opportunity  to  say  something  further,  if  in  fact  there  is 
something  beyond  your  testimony  or  stimulated  by  the  questions 
that  I  have  been  able  to  ask  that  you  want  to  comment  upon. 

Mr.  Jendrzejczyk.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to  comment 
on  two  things  very  briefly.  First  is  regarding  the  U.S.  policy  toward 
Burma.  I  was  a  bit  disturbed  to  hear  both  Mr.  Hubbard  and  Mr. 
Shattuck  describe  in  very  vague  terms  what  the  current  policy  is. 
In  fact,  my  understanding  is  that  since  Mr.  Hubbard's  visit  to 
Burma,  that  there  is  active  discussion  now  within  the  Administra- 
tion about  what  further  steps  for  downgrading  the  relationship,  or 
what  further  multilateral  initiatives  might  be  undertaken,  espe- 
cially given  the  recent  decline  in  the  situation  there. 
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I  just  wanted  to  register  a  point  of  concern,  especially  about  our 
contacts  with  the  ASEAN  governments.  There  is  now  some  serious 
questioning,  for  example,  among  some  Thai  government  officials 
about  constructive  engagement  toward  Burma.  Brunei  will  host  the 
ASEAN  post-ministerial  conference  this  summer.  And  I  think  that 
there  is  a  serious  possibility  that  in  fact  with  a  little  nudging  from 
the  United  States  that  the  ASEAN  governments  may  decide  not  to 
invite  Burma. 

It  happens  to  coincide  almost  exactly  or  very  closely  to  the  time 
in  which  Aung  San  Sui  Kyi's  current  period  of  house  arrest  would 
expire. 

Second,  the  Administration  is  very  actively  involved  in  a  rather 
heated  debate  about  anti-narcotics  assistance  to  Burma  with  splits 
within  the  Administration.  And  I  hope  that  the  subcommittee  in  its 
follow-up  with  the  Administration  will  pursue  both  of  those  points, 
urging  a  very  concerted,  and  well  coordinated,  and  effective  policy 
with  our  ASEAN  allies,  and  also  ensuring  that  there  will  be  no 
steps  taken  to  expand  bilateral  anti-narcotics  assistance  to  the  gov- 
ernment that  is  currently  in  power  that  has  shown  no  interest  in 
either  respecting  human  rights  or  curbing  drugs. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you  very  much  for  those  recommenda- 
tions. They  are  helpful. 

Are  there  any  further  comments,  gentlemen? 

Mr.  Craner.  I  would  echo  what  Mr.  Jendrzejczyk  said  on  Burma, 
which  gets  me  to  the  larger  point,  what  I  said  before,  that  it  is  very 
important  that  the  Congress  and  the  countries  stay  engaged  in  for- 
eign policy.  There  is  a  lot  of  discussion  now  about  the  vehicle, 
A.I.D.,  for  delivering  foreign  aid.  I  think  that  it  is  important  to  look 
at  two  separate  questions.  First,  what  is  the  delivery  vehicle  to  give 
assistance?  And  second,  how  much  assistance  do  we  want  to  give? 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  amount  of  assistance  will  go  down.  But 
it  is  more  important  to  look  at  the  delivery  mechanism,  to  make 
the  best  possible  use  of  that  assistance. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  I  must  say  that  when  I  read  about  foundations 
replacing  A.I.D.,  I  wonder  just  how  responsive  they  will  be  to 
American  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  Craner.  I  think  that  is  the  bottom  line  issue.  From  having 
served  in  an  administration,  you  have  to  have  a  delivery  mecha- 
nism that  is  responsive  to  U.S.  foreign  policy  interests,  and  not  a 
mechanism  that  is  doing  its  own  thing. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  This  member  tends  to  ask  some  very  tough  ques- 
tions, and  has  an  active  role  in  addressing  this  issue,  even  if  it 
means  resisting  what  is  being  proposed.  And  it  could  well  be,  but 
I  need  to  know  more  about  that  foundation  approach.  At  the  mo- 
ment, it  strikes  me  as  a  strikingly  bad  idea. 

Mr.  Bjomlund,  were  you  about  to  say  something? 

Mr.  Bjornlund.  Yes.  I  think  that  the  danger  with  respect  at 
least  to  the  countries  that  are  attempting  to  consolidate  democratic 
systems  is  complacency.  It  is  the  fact  that  U.S.  policy  and  that  of 
much  of  the  rest  of  the  democratic  world  is  premised  on  the  idea 
that  those  places  are  democratic,  that  the  battle  has  been  won.  And 
therefore  we  find  it  very  difficult  to  find  political  supp>ort  and  fi- 
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nancial  support  for  our  activities  in  those  countries  that  continue 
to  struggle  to  consohdate  fragile  democracies. 

Sometimes  it  is  because  there  are  concerns  that  are  considered 
higher,  such  as  political  stability  in  a  place  like  Cambodia,  so  we 
are  discouraged  from  carrying  out  our  progprams  that  focus  on 
building  political  parties  or  promoting  the  importance  of  local  elec- 
tions. But  I  think  that  this  complacency,  this  sense  of  not  engaging 
in  those  places  on  these  kinds  of  issues,  is  something  to  be  con- 
cerned about. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you.  Thank  you,  gentlemen. 

[Whereupon,  at  4:48  p.m.,  the  subcommittees  were  adjourned; 
the  Subcommittee  on  Asia  and  the  Pacific  to  reconvene  at  2  p.m. 
on  June  27,  1995.] 
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House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  International  Relations, 

Subcommittee  on  Asia  and  the  Pacific, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice  at  2  p.m.,  in  room  2172, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Hon,  Dana  Ronrabacher  [member 
of  the  subcommittee],  presiding. 

Mr.  RoHRABACHER.  I  am  Congressman  Dana  Rohrabacher.  I  am 
calHng  this  meeting  of  the  Asian  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Inter- 
national Relations  Committee  to  order. 

And  I  would  like  to  welcome  our  distinguished  guests  today,  Dr. 
Joseph  Nye,  Admiral  Richard  Macke,  and  Winston  Lord. 

I  see  you  all  and  today  as  we  lead  out  the  testimony,  I  would  just 
like  to  say  a  few  words  before  we  get  into  that,  and  that  is  that 
it  seems  to  me  that  today  there  is  a  focus  in  the  United  States  on 
what  is  going  on  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  almost  a  fixation 
with  trying  to  develop  an  international  strategy  which  will  encom- 
pass wnat  the  United  States  will  do  in  Europe.  And  perhaps  the 
United  States  always  has  had  a  European  bias  toward  developing 
foreign  policy  in  an  overall  strategy.  But  I  do  not  believe,  and  I 
know  that  there  are  a  number  of  nistorians  as  well  as  people  in 
academia  throughout  the  United  States  who  believe  that  America 
in  the  future  will  be  tied  to  a  much  greater  degree  with  Asia  rather 
than  Europe. 

And  to  the  degree  that  our  European  focus  was  so  much  a  part 
of  America's  grand  strategy  in  the  last  40  years  and  before  that, 
perhaps  America  needs  to  establish  a  grand  strategy  for  the  future 
that  bears  more  weight  on  Asia  and  puts  more  weight  on  what  is 
going  on  in  Asia  than  in  Europe,  to  this  one  congressman's  opinion 
anyway,  is  that  we  have  been  drawn  into  several  wars  in  this  cen- 
tury, all  but  one  of  them  started  in  Asia,  and  World  War  I  certainly 
started  in  Europe.  World  War  II,  the  Korean  War,  the  Vietnam 
War,  all  were  conflicts  that  dragged  us  and  our  country  into  a  very 
bad  situation  and  it  was  all  based  on  things  and  events  that  were 
going  on  in  Asia. 

So  with  that  context,  I  would  like  to  hear  your  opinions  as  to 
what  part  Asia  should  play  in  the  development  of  an  overall  Amer- 
ica foreign  policy  strategy  for  the  post-cold  war  world.  And  any 
type  of  insignts  you  have  as  to  what  is  going  on  in  Asia  today  that 
might  affect  us  tomorrow. 

And  I  would  ask  my  colleague,  Mr.  Kim,  if  he  has  an  opening 
statement. 
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Mr.  Kim.  Yes,  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  have  an  opening  written 
statement.  However,  in  the  interest  of  time,  I  would  like  to  ask  for 
unanimous  consent  that  my  full  statement  will  appear  as  a  part  of 
the  record. 

Mr.  RoHRABACHER.  Without  objection. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Kim  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  Kim.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  like  to  welcome  all  of  you. 

Mr.  RoHRABACHER.  I  would  like  first  of  all  to  ask  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  Winston  Lord  to  give  us  whatever  statement  you 
have. 

And  let  me  ask  this.  Are  we  going  to  be  having  opening  state- 
ments from  each  of  the  witnesses  and  then  questions  or 

Secretary  Lord,  do  you  have  time  to  stay? 

Mr.  Lord.  Absolutely.  I  think  it  is  better  if  we  get  all  our  open- 
ing statements  out  on  the  table  and  you  can  question  all  of  us 
iointly,  if  that  is  what  you  would  like.  I  think  that  would  make  a 
lot  of  sense. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  As  long  as  you  are  not  in  a  time  bind. 

Mr.  Lord.  Nothing  is  more  important  than  this,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER,  Well,  thank  you  very  much. 

You  may  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  HONORABLE  WINSTON  LORD,  ASSISTANT  SEC- 
RETARY  OF  STATE  FOR  EAST  ASIAN  AND  PACIFIC  AFFAIRS, 
U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

Mr.  Lord.  I  will  follow  Congressman  Kim's  example  and  with 
unanimous  consent  submit  my  mil  opening  statement  to  the  record. 
And  let  me  just  give  you  some  highlights  from  it. 

But  first  let  me  respond  to  your  opening  comments,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. The  Clinton  administration  agrees  with  your  analysis.  The 
President  has  sought  from  the  beginning  to  elevate  Asia  on  our  for- 
eign policy  agenda,  against  the  backdrop  of  a  generally  Euro-cen- 
tric America  traditional  history.  And  therefore,  his  first  overseas 
trip  was  to  Asia.  He  elevated  the  APEC  meetings  to  the  leaders 
level  in  Seattle  in  the  fall  of  1993.  We  have  maintained  our  force 
levels,  as  you  will  hear  today.  In  many  ways,  we  have  tried  to  dem- 
onstrate tne  growing  importance  of  this  region  for  American  inter- 
ests, both  security  £ind,  of  course,  economic  interest,  given  the  dy- 
namism of  the  region. 

In  any  event,  thank  you  for  the  invitation  to  speak  once  a^ain 
before  this  subcommittee.  In  some  February  testimony,  I  outlmed 
a  broad  overview  of  U.S.  policy  for  the  region  under  this  Adminis- 
tration. Today  I  am  pleased  to  return  with  colleagues  to  present  a 
more  detailed  description  of  the  security  aspects  of  American  pol- 
icy. 

And  I  want  to  commend  this  committee  for  a  series  of  thoughtful 
hearings  that  they  are  holding  on  the  Asia/Pacific  area.  Toward  the 
beginning  of  my  statement  I  outline  why  this  region  is  so  impor- 
tant and  I  will  not  go  over  that,  but  it  is  in  my  written  statement. 

The  President  has  articulated  his  vision  for  the  region — a  Pacific 
community  built  on  shared  strength,  shared  prosperity  and  shared 
commitment  to  democratic  values.  And  in  shaping  his  vision,  the 
President  recognized  that  security  comes  first.  And  in  a  speech  in 
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Korea  and  ever  since  we  have  outlined  four  core  elements  of  U.S. 
security  policy  for  the  region. 

First,  a  continued  American  military  commitment  to  our  alli- 
ances and  forward  military  presence  in  the  region. 

Second,  strong  efforts  to  combat  the  proliferation  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction. 

Third,  promoting  regional  dialogs  and  the  full  range  of  our  com- 
mon security  challenges  with  an  emphasis  on  engaging  former  ad- 
versaries. 

And,  fourth,  support  for  democracy,  more  open  societies,  and 
strong  economic  growth  and  development. 

Let  me  speak  briefly  about  each  of  these  four. 

The  bedrock  of  the  U.S.  security  role  in  the  Asia/Pacific  is  its  for- 
ward military  presence  and  alliance  relationships  with  Australia, 
Japan,  the  Philippines,  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  Thailand. 

Recently  the  Department  of  Defense,  under  Joe  Nye's  leadership, 
and  Secretary  Perry's,  issued  an  East  Asia  Strategy  Report  which 
is  a  comprehensive  statement  of  American  security  interests,  and 
has  outlined  for  the  region  our  determination  to  remain  engaged. 

I  would  commend  that  to  this  committee  and  to  all  Americans 
and  I  am  sure  Assistant  Secretary  Nye  will  quote  and  talk  about 
it  at  greater  length. 

In  any  event,  we  have  reaffirmed  the  vital  importance  of  our  five 
security  treaties  and  I  explain  in  my  statement  how  we  do  that. 
These  alliances  serve  the  interests  of  each  party.  Moreover,  there 
is  a  nearly  universal  view  among  countries  in  the  region  that  a 
continued  U.S.  military  presence  maintains  stability  between  his- 
toric and  potential  antagonists.  Through  our  presence,  we  have  un- 
derlined our  engagement  beyond  rhetoric  and  visits  at  a  time  of  se- 
vere budget  constraints,  ana  a  declining  military  profile  elsewhere. 

In  recent  years  we  have  consciously  and  steadily  maintained  our 
force  levels  m  the  Asia/Pacific  region.  They  are  now  approximately 
at  100,000,  roughly  the  same  as  the  number  in  Europe.  And  this 
serves  our  economic  as  well  as  our  security  interests  and  has  con- 
tributed to  the  stability  of  the  region  and  provided  the  foundations 
for  its  astonishing  economic  growth. 

Our  forward  military  presence  and  overall  security  interests  in 
Asia  hinge  on  our  close  working  relationship  with  Japan.  The  U.S.- 
Japan alliance  is  our  most  important  security  commitment  in  the 
region.  The  U.S. -Japan  partnership  is  the  foundation  of  our  Asia 
policy.  And  since  Japan-U.S.  relations  are  very  much  in  the  news, 
even  as  we  meet  here  today,  I  think  all  of  us  will  be  devoting  some 
time  in  our  written  statements  to  this  relationship.  And  I  do  that 
in  my  own  statement. 

In  any  event,  the  end  of  the  cold  war,  shifting  trends  in  the  re- 
gion and  generational  change  in  both  countries  challenge  us  to 
revalidate  our  bilateral  security  ties.  Accordingly,  we  are  conduct- 
ing throughout  this  year,  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  an  intensive  dialog  with  Japan  centered  on  a  series  of  high- 
level  security-related  meetings.  This  has  been  at  various  levels  and 
Joe  Nye  and  I  have  conducted  this.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
hosted  his  counterpart.  Secretary  Christopher  has  met  many  times 
with  his  counterparts.  We  look  toward  a  meeting  this  fall  around 
the  edges  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  of  the  two  foreign  min- 
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isters  and  two  defense  ministers  to  further  underline  our  shared 
commitment.  And  we  beHeve  there  will  be  major  attention  to  our 
security  ties  when  the  President  visits  Osaka  in  November. 

Japan  is  an  essential  partner  in  many  areas.  Again,  I  list  them 
in  my  statement.  Whether  it  is  regional  security,  such  as  Korea  or 
Cambodia,  common  agenda,  dealing  with  issues  like  Russia  and  the 
Middle  East  outside  the  region,  et  cetera.  Peacekeeping  in  general. 

In  short,  our  security  relationship  with  Japan  remains  and  will 
continue  to  be  sound  and  productive.  Despite  the  difficulties  that 
currently  exist  in  the  economic  side  of  our  bilateral  relationship,  I 
want  to  emphasize  that  our  two  nations  must  not  and  will  not 
allow  trade  disagreements  to  affect  our  other  positive  areas  of  co- 
operation. Sharp  trade  frictions  with  Europe  have  not  undermined 
NATO.  And  our  trade  differences  with  Japan  will  not  change  the 
fundamental  U.S.  national  interest  in  alliance  and  partnership 
with  Japan.  President  Clinton  has  made  this  policy  clear  and  we 
are  here  to  reaffirm  it  once  again. 

I  then  talk  about  our  four  other  bilateral  security  agreements 
with  Australia,  South  Korea,  the  Philippines  and  Thailand,  and 
how  our  presence  in  the  area  has  been  facilitated  by  access  agree- 
ments that  many  countries  have  stepped  up  to  ana  allowed  us  to 
make  use  of  in  the  wake  of  our  withdrawal  from  the  Philippines. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  paragraph  on  our  IMET  programs. 
International  Military  and  Educational  Training,  which  we  think 
are  very  important,  not  only  for  developing  relations  with  various 
militaries  around  the  world,  but  also  for  human  rights  and  democ- 
racy. 

I  cannot  think  of  a  better  tool  to  promote  civilian  control  of  the 
military  and  exposure  to  our  values  than  this  program,  and  I  urge 
full  funding  in  the  Congress  for  it,  including  our  program  in  Indo- 
nesia as  well  as  elsewhere. 

The  second  element  of  our  security  policy  is  combating  prolifera- 
tion of  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  President  Clinton  stated  dur- 
ing this  Seoul  speech  that,  quote,  "We  cannot  let  the  expanding 
threats  of  these  deadly  weapons  replace  the  cold  war  nightmare  of 
nuclear  annihilation." 

And  to  this  end,  we  have  affirmed  the  centrality  of  nuclear  non- 
proliferation  in  our  security  policy,  whether  it  is  the  indefinite  ex- 
tension of  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty  or  whether  it  is  the  many 
arms  control  efforts  that  I  list  in  my  statement. 

This  includes  the  determination  of  a  secure  Comprehensive  Test 
Ban  Treaty  as  well  as  the  treaty  demanding  the  production  of 
fissile  material  for  weapons  purposes.  And  we  will  be  maintaining 
our  own  testing  moratorium  at  least  until  the  fall  of  1996  as  we 
strive  for  a  successful  negotiation  of  a  Comprehensive  Test  Ban 
Treaty. 

Now,  clearly  the  most  important  threat  to  our  efforts  to  limit  the 
spread  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  remains  the  lingering  nu- 
clear challenge  on  the  Korean  Peninsula.  We  have  tried  to  address 
both  the  goaf  of  a  peaceful  non-nuclear  Korean  Peninsula  and  the 
goal  of  a  strong  global  non-proliferation  regime.  North  Korea's  nu- 
clear program  and  its  refusal  to  comply  with  IAEA  safeguards  and 
NPT  obligations  threaten  both. 
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This  committee  is  familiar  with  the  agreed  framework.  We  can 
go  into  that  if  you  would  like  in  the  question-and-answer  session, 

I  would  just  recall  that  our  October  Agreed  Framework  froze  the 
North  Korean  nuclear  program  under  IAEA  supervision  and  when 
fully  implemented,  it  will  dismantle  it.  And  I  spell  out  how  the 
freeze  under  effective  verification  is  being  held,  and  also  point  out 
in  my  statement  that  implementing  this  Framework  Agreement 
will  take  perseverance,  patience  £ind  firmness  as  we  have  seen  in 
the  recently  completed  Kuala  Lumpur  negotiations  which  my  dep- 
uty, Tom  Hubbard,  headed  up.  I  traveled  with  Mr.  Gallucci  around 
Asia  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  our  South  Korean  and  Japanese 
firiends  warmly  endorse  the  Kuala  Lumpur  accord  as  well  as  the 
original  Framework  Agreement. 

The  key  factor  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  North-South  dimen- 
sion. The  North  is  obligated  to  talk  to  the  South  under  the  Agreed 
Framework,  imder  the  1992  Joint  Declaration.  They  have  so  far  re- 
fused to  do  so.  We  will  be  firm  in  insisting  that  they  do  this.  It  will 
help  to  determine  the  pace  of  our  relations  with  the  North  and  it 
is  essential  to  implementing  not  only  the  Framework  but  bringing 
peace  to  the  Peninsula,  because  the  future  of  that  Peninsula  must 
be  shaped  by  the  Korean  peoples  themselves. 

Those  are  our  first  two  elements,  namely,  our  alliances,  forward 
military  presence,  and  non-proliferation.  Arid  on  this  basis,  unlike 
previous  administrations,  we  have  been  encouraging  regional  secu- 
rity dialogs.  We  see  these  as  a  supplement  not  supplanting  our  se- 
curities ties,  our  forward  military  presence,  and  our  addressing  is- 
sues like  the  North  Korean  issue. 

Again,  my  statement  outlines  the  various  forums.  The  most 
promising  is  the  ASEAN  Forum.  I  was  just  there  for  a  senior  level 
meeting  setting  up  a  foreign  ministers  meeting  the  beginning  of 
August.  Just  a  few  short  years  ago,  the  prospect  of  getting  in  one 
room  for  a  conference,  not  only  ASEAN  and  us  and  Japan  and 
Korea,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Canada,  but  also  Russia,  Viet- 
nam and  China,  would  have  been  considered  rather  naive. 

Of  course,  it  is  in  its  infancy.  It  is  a  dialog.  But  we  hope  over 
time  to  have  confidence-building  measures,  ease  tensions  in  the 
area,  and  build  this  into  meaningful  security  structures.  It  will  be 
a  step-by-step  process  but  it  is  potentially  a  very  important  one, 
and  we  would  hope  to  not  only  have  a  pragmatic  work  program  ap- 
proved by  the  ministers  this  August  so  that  we  can  get  on  with 
pragmatic  confidence-building  measures  but  also  we  will  be  dis- 
cussing in  this  forum  some  of  the  key  regional  security  issues.  We 
cannot  resolve  them  but  we  can  certainly  set  forth  positions  and 
begin  to  create  better  understanding. 

And  a  topic  often  mentioned  in  this  regard  is  the  South  China 
Sea  and  the  Spratly  Islands.  This  is  a  major  concern  to  us, 

Mr,  Chairman,  on  May  10th  we  put  out  a  new  statement  of  our 
position  which  elaborated  our  previous  statement  to  underline  our 
concern  about  this  issue,  as  well  as  our  engagement  in  the  area 
generally.  We  underline  our  interest  in  fi-eedom  of  navigation  and 
the  issues  being  solved  peacefully  and  not  by  force,  and  the  need 
for  restraint  and  the  fact  that  we  do  not  take  a  claim  or  we  have 
a  view  on  the  claims  with  respect  to  sovereignty  but  we  review 
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with  serious  concern  any  maritime  claims  that  are  inconsistent 
with  international  law,  including  the  Law  of  the  Sea. 

It  was  an  important  statement.  It  is  one  that  has  been  warmly 
welcomed  in  the  region,  and  we  will  continue,  although  the  claim- 
ants have  to  take  the  lead  role  to  see  that  this  issue  is  handled  in 
a  diplomatic  fashion. 

There  are  other  security  dialogs  including  a  Northeast  Asia  that 
I  mentioned  in  my  statement.  Again,  we  think  over  the  long  run 
this  architecture  in  the  Asia/Pacific  community  can  be  very  impor- 
tant. 

Finally,  in  the  context  of  promoting  regional  dialogs,  one  major 
challenge  we  face  in  the  years  ahead  is  to  engage  all  countries  in 
the  region,  including  our  former  adversaries,  China,  Russia  and 
Vietnam,  and  hopefully  eventually  North  Korea,  in  the  quest  for  a 
durable  future  security  structure.  We  will  pursue  this  on  the  basis 
of  the  elements  I  have  already  laid  forth. 

Let  me  take  just  a  couple  of  minutes  on  China,  because  that  is 
clearly  a  great  concern  right  now  I  am  sure  to  this  committee  and 
indeed  to  the  American  public  as  a  whole.  And,  again,  I  will  do  ex- 
cerpts. 

China's  role  will  be  crucial,  and  I  outline  why.  And  therefore,  the 
President's  policy  is  to  pursue  a  constructive  cooperative  relation- 
ship with  China  through  comprehensive  engagement,  seeking 
progress  and  a  broader  gender  of  issues  through  high-level  visits 
and  working-level  negotiations.  Our  strategic  goal  is  to  help  inte- 
grate China  into  the  international  community  to  encourage  it  to  ac- 
cept both  the  benefits  and  obligations  that  come  with  interdepend- 
ence and  cooperation. 

Our  relationship  with  China  is  founded  on  the  three  Joint  Com- 
muniques approved  by  Presidents  Nixon,  Carter  and  Reagan,  and 
we  have  acknowledged  the  Chinese  position  that  there  is  one 
China,  that  Taiwan  is  part  of  China.  We  recognize  the  Government 
of  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  as  the  sole  legal  government  of 
China.  We  also  maintain  cultural,  commercial  and  other  unofficial 
relations,  and  very  friendly  ones  at  that,  with  the  people  of  Taiwan 
within  the  framework  established  by  the  Taiwan  Relations  Act  and 
the  three  Joint  Communiques. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  administrations  of  both  parties  and  widely 
different  ideologies  have  embraced  this  policy  which  has  enabled  us 
to  develop  mutually  beneficial  relations  with  both  China  and  Tai- 
wan and  is  sure  to  promote  stability  and  peace  in  the  Taiwan 
Straits  and  the  region  generally. 

We  have  had  some  success  since  the  President  initiated  his  pol- 
icy, but  we  have  also  had  some  clear  problems,  most  notably  in 
human  rights,  and  I  would  like  to  pause  here.  It  was  too  recent  for 
my  statement,  but  to  express  our  serious  concern  about  recent 
events  with  respect  to  the  rounding  up  of  dissidents  and  others,  the 
stopping  of  Harry  Wu  on  the  border.  He  has  a  valid  passport  and 
visa.  And  the  return  to  jail  of  one  of  China's  leading  scholars,  Chen 
Ziming.  We  are  making  appropriate  representations  in  that  and  we 
are  concerned  about  that  as  well  as  the  situation  generally. 

Now,  it  is  no  secret  that  our  relationship  with  China  has  entered 
a  very  difficult  period,  and  the  Chinese  have  reacted  very  sharply 
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to  Lee  Teng-hui's  visit  to  Cornell.  They  have  taken  certain  retalia- 
tory steps  and  I  spelled  them  out  in  my  statement. 

There  is  a  growing  perception  in  some  quarters  of  China,  or  at 
least  alleged,  that  the  United  States,  and  by  this  I  mean  the  Ad- 
ministration as  well  as  Congress,  is  trying  to  foster  an  independent 
Taiwan  as  part  of  an  effort  to  contain  China  and  to  prevent  it  from 
fully  assuming  its  role  as  a  great  power.  That  is  emphatically  not 
U.S.  policy.  We  seek  to  engage  China,  not  contain  it.  Our  relations 
with  Taiwan  will  continue  to  be  friendly  but  unofficial.  For  its  part, 
Taiwan  is  seeking  to  gain  the  recognition  and  respect  its  people  be- 
lieve they  deserve  from  the  international  community  and  from  the 
government  in  Beijing  with  their  impressive  economic  and  political 
achievements. 

We  have  consistently  declined  to  play  a  role  in  shaping  the  fu- 
ture between  China  and  Taiwan.  We  leave  this  to  the  parties  them- 
selves, but  insist  the  process  be  peaceful.  And  we  think  this  has 
helped  to  promote  stability  across  the  Strait  as  well  as  the  impres- 
sive growth  in  Taiwan.  But  we  know  with  regret  that  China  has 
at  least  postponed  the  cross-straits  dialog.  We  nope  that  will  be  re- 
sumed. We  also  regret  the  various  steps  China  has  taken,  including 
our  security  field  which  had  some  promising  momentum. 

In  short,  we  have  made  clear,  and  I  have  again  today  continued 
fidelity  to  our  commitments  and  our  policies  as  well  as  our  readi- 
ness to  put  our  bilateral  relations  back  on  track.  It  is  in  China's 
own  clear  interest  to  respond  positively  to  our  overtures. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing,  I  have  a  very  important  section,  but 
I  do  want  to  leave  time  for  my  colleagues  on  the  importance  of  free- 
dom, human  rights,  open  societies,  and  sustainable  growth,  not 
only  for  human  values  and  for  prosperity,  but  indeed  for  the  secu- 
rity of  the  region,  which  is  the  centerpiece  of  our  discussions  today. 
And  I  lay  out  here  in  a  section  I  consider  particularly  important 
a  rationale  for  promoting  human  rights  and  democracy,  how  we  re- 
spect other  cultures  and  histories.  But  how  there  are  some  univer- 
sal obligations  that  everyone  must  adhere  to,  how  open  societies 
are  absolutely  crucial  for  development,  and  how  in  promoting  our 
values  we  do  so  without  arrogance  but  without  apology  and  a  feel- 
ing that  it  not  only  reflects  American  impulses,  but  it  contributes 
to  security  because  open  governments  do  not  wage  war  on  each 
other.  They  do  not  generate  refugees  or  foster  terrorism. 

Since  the  birth  of  our  nation,  there  has  been  extensive  contact 
between  the  United  States  and  Asia.  Lasting  security  in  the  Asia/ 
Pacific  region  is  based  on  the  premise  that  nations  must  work  to- 
ward the  realization  of  shared  interests  and  values  while  cherish- 
ing the  region's  rich  diversity.  We  are  going  to  have  to  show  the 
kind  of  leadership  and  courage,  and  I  might  add,  in  talking  to  the 
Congress,  the  necessary  resources  to  carry  out  this  quest.  And  at 
a  time  of  shrinking  budgets,  we  do  not  need  a  great  deal  in  Asia, 
because  the  dynamic  aspects  of  the  economies  make  that  unneces- 
sary in  terms  of  foreign  aid,  for  example. 

But  we  have  obligations  in  certain  areas  to  fledgling  democracies 
like  Cambodia  and  Mongolia,  and  we  have  other  obligations  to 
carry  out  our  own  self-interests  in  this  region.  So  I  would  hope  that 
we  would  have  the  necessary  funding  to  do  so. 
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Despite  some  tragic  aberrations,  the  nations  of  the  Asia/Pacific 
region  have  generafiy  endured  stability  and  prosperity  during  the 
past  20  years.  To  America,  these  bounties  nave  been  purchased 
above  all  by  the  sacrifices  of  our  veterans.  It  is  a  legacy  that  this 
Administration,  with  the  bipartisan  assistance  of  the  Congress,  will 
strive  to  nurture  and  expand. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Lord  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  RoHRABACHER.  Thank  vou.  Secretary  Lord. 

Secretary  Joseph  Nye  is  tne  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
International  Security  Affairs,  and  he  is  on  loan  from  Harvard  Uni- 
versity where  he  serves  as  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Arts  and 
Science. 

Dr.  Nye. 

STATEMENT  OF  HONORABLE  JOSEPH  S.  NYE,  ASSISTANT  SEC- 
RETARY OF  DEFENSE  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  SECURITY  AF- 
FAIRS,  U^.  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

Dr.  Nye.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a  written  statement 
which  I  will  submit  for  the  record,  and  I  will  just  draw  from  it  and 
embroider  upon  it,  in  some  opening  remarks. 

In  the  report  on  East  Asian  strategy,  which  Secretary  Lord  re- 
ferred to,  the  United  States  admits  to  keeping  approximately 
100,000  troops  forward  based  in  East  Asia.  That  report  has  been 
widely  heralded  in  the  region  drawing  a  very  popular  response.  But 
there  are  some  critics  at  home,  for  example,  if  one  looks  at  the  new 
issue  of  Foreign  Affairs,  which  just  arrived  today.  There  is  a  criti- 
cism which  argues  that  the  United  States  is  mistakenly  flogging  a 
cold  war  strategy  to  deal  with  the  new  world  driven  more  by  eco- 
nomics than  security  concerns. 

Well,  what  these  skeptics  overlook  is  that  the  international  eco- 
nomic svstem  rests  upon  an  international  political  order.  And  polit- 
ical oraer  requires  military  security.  Among  the  most  important 
reasons  for  East  Asia's  economic  successes  are  American  alliances 
in  the  region  and  the  continued  presence  of  substantial  U.S.  forces. 

Critics  who  ignore  the  importance  of  security  in  the  region  are 
like  people  who  forget  the  importance  of  the  oxygen  they  breathe. 
Security  is  a  lot  like  oxygen.  You  tend  not  to  notice  it  until  you 
begin  to  lose  it.  But  once  you  begin  to  lose  it,  there  is  nothing  else 
you  will  think  about. 

The  United  States  is  engaged  in  East  Asia  not  out  of  nostalgia 
or  lack  of  creativity,  but  because  our  national  interests  demand  it. 
And  what  are  those  interests?  First,  economics.  All  of  East  Asia, 
not  only  Japan,  is  currently  the  world's  most  dynamic  economic  re- 
gion. Second,  security.  Before  the  recent  agreement  was  worked 
out,  North  Korea's  nuclear  program  represented  an  immediate 
threat  to  regional  peace  and  nuclear  security. 

I  would  say  that  in  addition  to  that,  you  should  realize  that  the 
United  States  has  played  a  role  which  is  a  reassuring  role  in  mak- 
ing this  a  region  of  stability. 

Let  me  turn  to  a  few  examples  just  to  illustrate  what  I  mean. 
Let  us  start  with  Japan.  The  U.S.-Japan  alliance  is  the  cornerstone 
of  our  security  policv  in  Asia,  contributing  to  regional  peace  and 
stability.  And  that  forward  presence  in  Japan  enables  us  to  re- 
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spond  to  regional  contingencies,  protect  sea  lines  of  communication 
and  support  operations  as  distant  as  the  Persian  Gulf. 

What  is  more,  Japan's  host  nation  support  is  very  generous — 
over  $4.5  billion  in  the  Japanese  fiscal  vear  1995,  which  makes  it 
cheaper  for  us  to  have  troops  in  Japan  than  to  have  them  at  home. 

The  challenge  that  we  face  is  to  ensure  that  the  alliance  remains 
on  a  solid  footing  as  we  enter  the  next  century.  This  is  an  alliance 
that  was  bom  in  the  cold  war  but  has  tremendous  relevance  to  this 
region  after  the  cold  war.  And  what  we  have  done  is  launch  an  in- 
tensive security  dialog  with  the  Japanese  which  will  take  a  year  or 
more  to  finish,  which  is  aimed  at  reaffirming  and  enhancing  the 
U.S.-Japan  alliance. 

The  initiative  looks  at  three  areas.  First  of  all,  the  bilateral  rela- 
tions and  the  frictions  that  inevitably  arise  in  bilateral  defense  re- 
lationships. Second,  the  regional  context,  to  try  to  get  Japan  and 
the  United  States  to  align  their  regional  strategies  with  each  other. 
And  third,  global  issues — ^to  find  ways  in  which  we  can  be  support- 
ive to  the  extent  Japan  chooses  to  become  involved  in  global  issues. 

The  end  product  of  this  initiative  is  to  find  a  situation  in  which, 
if  you  look  at  that  strategy  report  that  Secretary  Lord  referred  to, 
and  look  at  the  forthcoming  Japanese  National  Defense  Plan  out- 
line, which  will  be  their  first  new  defense  plan  in  20  years,  if  those 
two  things  mesh  at  the  end  of  this  year  when  the  Japanese  will 
produce  their  outline,  then  this  initiative  will  have  succeeded. 

Let  me  turn  to  Korea.  The  U.S.-South  Korean  relationship,  is 
also  moving  into  an  era  of  full  partnership.  South  Korea  has  made 
remarkable  progress  on  the  economic  and  democratic  fronts,  par- 
ticularly in  face  of  the  compelling  military  threat  from  the  North. 

I  should  note  that  this  hearing  takes  place  on  the  same  day  as 
the  first  South  Korean  local  elections  in  over  three  decades. 

Now,  South  Korea  is  faced  with  a  situation  where  it  has  a  neigh- 
bor to  the  north  with  a  1.1  million-person  army,  two-thirds  of  it  po- 
sitioned within  60  miles  of  the  demilitarized  zone.  This  is  a  real 
concern.  And  it  means  that  we  need  to  keep  an  American  presence 
there  as  a  reassurance  to  this  alliance. 

The  Department  of  State  and  the  Defense  Department  have  been 
intensifying  their  consultations  with  South  Korean  officials.  In 
these  discussions,  we  are  focusing  not  only  on  how  to  maintain  the 
conventional  balance,  but  how  to  ensure  that  there  is  not  a  spread 
of  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

On  this  point,  I  should  say  that  the  U.S.-DPRK  Framework 
Agreement  achieve  these  objectives  in  the  nuclear  area.  Basically, 
it  requires  North  Korea  to  not  only  freeze  and  inspect  its  current 
nuclear  activities  but  eventually  to  dismantle  them,  and  also  re- 
quires the  North  to  commit  to  a  North-South  dialog  on  the  Penin- 
sula. It  does  not  depend  upon  trust  of  North  Korea's  intentions  but 
on  its  observable  actions. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  China.  As  Secretary  Lord  said,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  realize  that  we  have  had  a  strategy  for  China,  both  in  the 
larger  context  and  within  the  defense  component  of  it.  That  strat- 
egy is  engagement,  not  containment.  Containment  would  imply 
that  we  treat  China  like  an  enemy,  and  that  is  totally  unnecessary. 
If  you  treat  China  as  an  enemy,  then  you  will  have  an  enemy,  and 
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you  essentially  have  discarded  that  portion  of  the  future  which 
could  be  a  more  benign  future. 

And  that  is  the  reason  why  the  Department  of  Defense  has  been 
engaging  China  on  a  broad  range  of  security-related  issues.  The  se- 
curity dialog  allows  us  to  find  out  what  is  happening  in  China,  to 
communicate  with  Japan,  during  periods  of  international  transi- 
tion. 

I  should  point  out  that  our  friends  and  allies  in  the  East  Asian 
region  support  that  policy  of  engagement.  It  also  allows  us  to  pro- 
mote transparency  and  mutual  understanding.  When  Secretary 
Perry  visited  China  last  October,  it  was  interesting  to  see  what  a 
different  agenda  he  had  from  when  he  might  have  gone  a  decade 
or  more  earlier,  which  is  it  was  not  about  transfer  of  technology 
and  arms,  but  quite  the  contrary,  about  openness  and  building  con- 
fidence. 

Now,  China  holds  a  key  to  progress  in  a  variety  of  regional  trou- 
ble spots,  but  also  increasingly  in  a  number  of  critical  global  secu- 
rity issues,  such  as  non-proliferation.  And  this  set  of  contacts  and 
dialog  advance  our  interests  there  as  well. 

China's  military  will  play  a  critical  role  in  the  political  transition 
in  China.  And  the  dialog  gives  us  access  and  potential  influence  to 
their  thinking  and  behavior. 

And  finally,  we  need  to  engage  China  and  to  have  a  dialog  with 
China  to  avoid  dangerous  military  incidents  and  misperceptions.  In 
that  sense,  the  engagement  we  have  through  high-level  visits,  func- 
tional exchanges,  routine  military  activities  and  confidence-building 
measures  is  an  important  dimension  of  our  policy. 

I  should  say  at  this  point  that  the  ban  on  arms  transfers  and 
dual-use  technology  continues,  and  that  discussion  of  U.S.  military 
capabilities  and  intentions  is  limited  only  to  publicly  available  in- 
formation. In  that  sense,  we  regret  earlier  activity  or  action  in  this 
House  in  which  the  Joint  Defense  Conversion  Commission  was 
criticized  and  we  feel  that  that  was  based  on  a  misimpression  that 
it  involved  either  the  transfer  of  funds  or  transfer  of  technology.  In 
fact,  no  DOD  funds  have  been  appropriated.  The  only  costs  associ- 
ated with  the  Joint  Defense  Conversion  Commission  were  those  for 
travel  and  representation. 

Finally,  let  me  turn  to  Australia  and  Southeast  Asia.  The  U.S.- 
Australia alliance  is  strong  and  close.  And  Australia  is  playing  an 
increasing  role  in  regional  and  global  security.  We  continue  to 
strengthen  our  bilateral  defense  relationships  also  with  the  ASEAN 
members,  which  form  an  integral  part  of  our  East  Asian  engage- 
ment strategy.  Training  exercises,  port  visits,  and  other  access  en- 
hances our  interoperability,  improving  our  ability  to  work  together 
in  a  time  of  crisis. 

As  Secretary  Lord  has  said,  ASEAN  has  a  growing  influence  in 
regional  security  and  we  are  prepared  to  work  with  them. 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion  that  in  the  same  issue  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs that  criticizes  our  policy,  I  have  an  article  of  my  own,  and  the 
title  of  it  may  summarize  the  philosophy  with  whicn  we  approach 
East  Asian  security.  The  title  is  'The  Case  for  Deep  Engagement." 
Our  national  security  interests  demand  a  thorough  engagement  in 
Asia.  To  maintain  the  security  and  prosperity  of  today,  the  United 
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States  must  remain  engaged  in  Asia,  committed  to  peace  in  the  re- 
gion, and  dedicated  to  strengthening  the  alliances  and  friendships. 

We  back  up  that  engagement  with  our  commitment  to  sustain 
our  forward  deployed  military  presence  of  approximately  100,000 
troops  for  the  foreseeable  future.  There  should  never  be  any  doubt 
in  anyone's  mind  in  the  region  or  here  at  home  that  the  United 
States  will  remain  a  Pacific  power  in  the  21st  century. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Nye  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  RoHRABACHER.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Nye. 

I  would  like  now  to  ask  Admiral  Macke,  Commander  in  Chief, 
U.S.  Pacific  Command,  for  his  remarks. 

Thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  ADMIRAL  RICHARD  C.  MACKE,  COMMANDER 
IN  CHIEF,  U.S.  PACIFIC  COMMAND 

Admiral  Macke,  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairmanf  It  is  an 
honor  to  be  here  today  representing  the  300,000-plus  Soldiers,  Sail- 
ors, Airmen,  Marines,  and  Coast  Guardsmen  of  the  Pacific  Com- 
mand. 

I  also  have  a  prepared  statement  that  I  request  be  entered  into 
the  record. 

In  all  of  my  testimony  to  Congress  this  year,  I  have  started  with 
my  bottom  line.  My  priorities  as  CINCPAC  are  warfighting  and 
people.  The  fundamental  business  of  the  Pacific  Command  is 
warfighting  and  people  are  an  inextricable  part  of  our  readiness  to 
take  care  of  that  warfighting  advantage. 

As  we  pursue  our  security  interests  in  the  Asia/Pacific  region,  I 
see  at  least  four  future  challenges  that  we  need  to  be  concerned 
about.  Our  biggest  challenge  I  believe  will  be  to  continually  reas- 
sure the  region  with  respect  to  our  security  commitment.  In  the  11 
months  that  I  have  been  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Pacific  Com- 
mand, I  visited  16  countries.  And  in  every  country  I  encountered 
a  recurring  question  from  senior  military  and  civilian  leaders  and 
that  is  "Wni  the  United  States  stay  engaged?" 

These  leaders  know  that  the  economic  miracle  of  the  Asia/Pacific 
rests  on  what  I  call  a  "security  miracle."  As  has  been  explained  be- 
fore, that  extraordinary  economic  performance  sits  on  a  foundation 
of  stability  and  regional  security. 

I  emphasize  that  our  Asia/Pacific  commitment  is  vital  not  only 
in  reality  but  in  perception.  Regional  leaders  scrutinize  all  the 
statements  fi*om  every  branch  of  our  government.  Mere  draft  pro- 
posals can  have  an  immediate  negative  impact  on  regional  percep- 
tion of  our  engagement,  even  when  they  do  not  come  to  fruition. 
We  should  never  under-estimate  the  impact  of  our  internal  security 
debates  on  the  external  reassurance  of  the  region. 

Since  the  end  of  the  cold  war,  the  Pacific  Command  has  imple- 
mented a  comprehensive  theater  military  strategy  called  Coopera- 
tive Engagement.  This  is  a  comprehensive  strategy  that  goes  be- 
yond reacting  to  threats  and  employing  the  U.S.  forces  in  response 
to  crises.  It  engages  regional  military  forces  in  a  broad  range  of 
peacetime  military  activities  to  reinforce  our  views  on  military  co- 
operation, political  progress  and  economic  growth. 
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Our  next  future  challenge  will  be  to  extend  the  logic  of  engage- 
ment and  contact  that  has  been  so  successful  in  our  bilateral  secu- 
rity relationships  to  take  it  an  evolutionary  step  forward  into 
multi-lateral  military  activities.  I  am  not  talking  about  formal  trea- 
ties, but  simply  shared  military  activities  to  reinforce  transparency 
and  remove  what  I  call  the  fear  of  the  unknown. 

I  have  broached  the  topic  of  multi-lateral  military  activities  in 
my  travels.  There  is  considerable  interest.  We  are  already  engaged 
in  many  different  activities  including  an  ongoing  forum  starting  to- 
morrow in  Hawaii  in  which  we  have  16  nations  participating  in  a 
peacekeeping  lessons  learned  conference. 

The  third  challenge  I  believe  will  be  to  balance  our  long-term  se- 
curity interests  with  economic  and  transnational  concerns.  In 
China,  for  example,  our  interest  in  military  engagement  might  ap- 
pear to  conflict  with  human  rights  or  trade  concerns. 

You  have  heard  the  importance  of  maintaining  engagement.  I 
certainly  agree  with  Mr.  Lord  and  Dr.  Nye  on  that. 

In  the  long  run,  the  goals  of  security,  prosperity  and  liberty  are 
certainly  mutually  reinforcing.  Mr.  Lord  brought  up  International 
Military  Education  and  Training  (IMET).  This  is  my  sixth  testi- 
mony to  Congress  this  year.  I  have  spent  the  bulk  of  every  one  of 
those  talking  to  IMET.  It  is  certainly  one  of  my  favorite  subjects. 
I  believe  it  is  the  most  effective  yet  inexpensive  U.S.  program  for 
advancing  our  perspectives  that  we  have  in  our  arsenal. 

It  is  impossible  to  overstate  the  strategic  leverage  of  this  low-cost 
program.  When  you  sit  with  General  Wimon,  the  Royal  Thai  Army 
Commander  in  Chief,  and  he  has  sitting  next  to  him  his  seven  sen- 
ior generals,  every  one  of  them  is  an  IMET  graduate.  When  you  go 
to  the  Philippines  you  meet  Secretary  of  Defense,  General  Devilla, 
an  IMET  graduate.  Indonesia  certainly  has  gotten  a  lot  of  attention 
with  regard  to  IMET. 

We  are  concerned  about  human  rights,  just  as  we  are  concerned 
about  human  rights  throughout  the  Asia/Pacific  region.  But  if  you 
look  for  the  officer  responsible  for  putting  together  the  Honor 
Council  investigation  of  the  Luquisa  incident  last  January,  you  will 
find  the  name  of  General  Fisal  Tanjung,  Chief  of  the  ABRI  (Indo- 
nesian Armed  Forces),  an  IMET  graduate.  I  have  met  him.  I  have 
talked  to  him.  I  am  convinced  that  he  is  committed  to  improving 
the  human  rights  record  of  the  Indonesian  armed  forces.  And  he 
has  told  me  repeatedly  that  IMET  is  the  key  to  doing  that. 

Weapons  and  equipment  do  not  change  attitudes  and  values. 
Training  does.  So  I  think  it  is  very  important  that  we  do  not  cut 
off  our  most  cost-effective  means  of  advancing  the  appreciation  of 
human  rights.  The  IMET  Program  you  can  put  forward  for  any 
amount  of  money. 

Our  final  future  challenge,  I  believe,  will  be  to  maintain  a  broad 
domestic  support  for  the  Asia/Pacific  security  commitment.  The  eco- 
nomic importance  of  it  is  certainly  there,  and  everybody  under- 
stands it  is  statistics,  but  mv  travels  through  the  region  and  dis- 
cussions with  the  senior  leaders  convinced  me  that  the  real  payoff 
for  decades  to  come — for  our  commitment — lies  in  the  future.  There 
is  a  clear  linkage  between  regional  security  commitments,  long- 
term  stability,  and  future  economic  potential. 
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In  this,  the  50th  year  of  our  commemoration  of  the  victory  in 
World  War  II,  we  are  mindful  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  stability 
is  inconsequential  compared  to  the  price  of  restoring  it.  Recognition 
of  America's  immense  stake  in  Asia,  by  both  the  American  public 
and  regional  leaders,  as  you  have  stated  so  eloquently  today,  is  vi- 
tally important  to  our  continued  military  commitment,  and  I  thank 
you  very  much,  sir. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Admiral  Macke  appears  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

Mr.  RoHRABACHER.  I  would  like  to  thank  all  of  our  witnesses  for 
joining  us  today  and  making  themselves  available  not  only  to  give 
us  some  advice  but  also  to  answer  some  questions,  and  we  will  pro- 
ceed. 

Would  you  like  to  make  an  opening  statement  now  before  we  get 
into  the  question-and-answer  period? 

Mr.  Herman.  No,  I  shall  just  ask  my  questions. 

Mr.  ROKRABACHER.  OK.  So  ordered. 

Mr.  RoHRABACHER.  I  would  like  to  just  throw  this  out  for  a  gen- 
eral question.  I  have  spent  a  lot  of  time,  as  you  are  aware,  in  South 
Asia  and  in  Southeast  Asia  in  particular,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  are  entering  a  new  phase  of  human  history  in  which  certainly 
the  cold  war  is  over,  but  that  Asia  now  will  have  to  play  a  promi- 
nent role  in  our  grand  strategy,  world  strategy,  or  we  will  not  be 
successful  as  we  nave  in  the  past  of  maintainmg  a  balance  and  a 
security  balance  in  the  world. 

And  when  I  look  at  this,  and  what  I  see  is  the  most  dangerous 
aspect  in  Asia  today,  is  the  emergence  of  a  new  super  power  in 
Asia  at  a  time  when  the  United  States  actually  tends  to  be  less  en- 
gaged. And,  of  course,  I  am  talking  about  China. 

Can  we  let  the  trend  continue? 

We  see  China  greatly  expanding  its  military  power.  And,  Admi- 
ral Macke,  I  would  certainly  like  vour  reaction  to  that.  Maybe  I  am 
wrong.  But  from  my  viewpoint,  wnat  we  see  is  an  expansion  of  Chi- 
nese military  power  at  the  same  time  we  have  an  arrogance  in  the 
issue  of  human  rights,  which  is  evident  among  the  Chinese  leader- 
ship. And  at  the  same  time,  we  see  China  acting  belligerently  in 
the  solution  to  regional  problems  like  the  Spratly  Islands,  ana  all 
of  these  things  to  me  spell  danger. 

I  mean  it  seems  to  me  unless  we  alter  the  course  of  human 
events,  that  within  a  short  period  of  time  we  may  be  in  a  major 
conflict  or  that  region  may  be  involved  in  a  major  conflict  that  we 
are  sucked  into. 

And  I  would  like  your  reaction  to  that  general  statement. 

Mr.  Lord.  Let  me  take  a  first  crack,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sure 
my  colleagues  will  also  want  to  respond.  It  is  a  very  good  question 
and  it  is  one  that  is  being  asked  increasingly  in  this  country,  and 
I  must  say  around  Asia  as  I  travel  lately,  because  China's  economy 
is  growing  at  an  astonishing  rate.  It  has  been  building  up  its  mili- 
tary power.  It  has  made  claims  to  the  South  China  Sea,  and  these 
factors  are  beginning  to  have  people  be  preoccupied  with  China. 

It  is  for  this  very  reason  that  both  Dr.  Nye  and  I  underline  the 
fact  that  our  policy  is  engagement,  not  containment.  Containment 
is  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy.  We  are  not  naive.  We  cannot  predict 
what  kind  of  power  China  will  be  in  the  21st  century.  God  forbid. 
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we  may  have  to  turn  with  others  to  a  policy  of  containment.  I 
would  hope  not.  We  are  trying  to  prevent  that.  So  we  are  not  naive 
about  the  potential  here.  But  we  honestly  believe  the  best  way  of 
improving  the  odds  that  China  will  be  a  responsible  world  power 
rather  than  a  disruptive  or  aggressive  one  is  to  engage  it. 

And  we  do  this  on  a  firm  foundation  of  reality.  Our  forward  mili- 
tary presence,  our  various  alliances,  as  we  pointed  out,  as  well  as 
these  regional  security  dialogs  where  we  try  to  engage  China,  to- 
gether with  others,  to  fathom  their  intentions  and  to  ease 
misperceptions. 

We  also  have  our  military-to-military  exchanges  to  get  a  gn*eater 
transparency. 

So  over  time,  China  is  going  to  be  a  major  power  whether  we 
wish  it  to  be  or  not.  We  believe  that  what  we  should  do  is  to  en- 
courage their  integration  into  the  world  and  regfional  systems  so 
that  any  adventurous  impulses,  if  there  are  any,  will  be  tamed 
through  interdependence.  That  they  will  have  a  stake  economically 
and  other  ways,  good  relations  with  their  neighbors,  will  get  the 
benefits  as  well  as  the  obligations  and  discipline  of  international 
participation. 

That  is  our  long-term  strategy.  Comprehensive  engagement  is 
our  short-term  way  toward  that  goal. 

Let  me  make  just  a  couple  of  other  points  and  then  pass  the 
baton  to  my  right  here. 

There  is  no  question  that  China's  military  power  is  growing.  I 
will  let  Admiral  Macke  and  Dr.  Nye  address  that.  On  the  other 
hand,  going  from  a  fairly  low  base,  we  will  watch  that.  But  the  way 
to  engage  that  is  along  the  lines  that  I  have  suggested  we  believe. 

You  know  of  our  commitment  to  human  rights.  We  have  contin- 
ued to  pursue  that.  As  far  as  its  belligerence  on  regional  problems, 
I  should  point  out  that  China  has  been  cooperative  on  the  Korean 
question.  It  has  cut  off  aid  to  the  Khmer  Rouge  in  Cambodia.  So 
if  you  engage  China,  you  can  perhaps,  in  its  own  self-interest,  steer 
it  toward  these  kinds  of  constructive  paths. 

And  the  jury  is  still  out  on  the  South  China  Sea.  It  has  made 
some  claims  but  in  response  to  a  rather  vigorous  ASEAN  response 
and  our  own  statement,  there  is  a  chance  now  for  a  more  measured 
performance  and  dialog. 

So  I  think  you  have  asked  a  very  fundamental  question.  We 
think  it  would  be  a  danger  for  us  and  for  the  nations  of  the  region 
to  slip  into  containment  despite  the  trends  that  you  cite.  We  will 
be  much  better  off  through  full  engagement  to  try  to  render  those 
trends  positive  rather  than  negative. 

Mr.  RoHRABACHER.  Do  you  believe  if  Beijing  would  send  a  mes- 
sage to  the  world  that  it  would  be  willing  to  accept,  as  the  other 
ASEAN  powers,  some  form  of  mediation  or  negotiated  agreement 
on  the  Spratly  Islands  and  that  that  would  be  a  major  step  for- 
ward? 

Mr.  Lord.  Well,  Beijing  has  said  that  it  is  willing  to  engage  in 
bilateral  negotiations.  We  believe  various  forms  should  be  used. 
Some  of  these  territories  have  more  than  two  claimants.  So  by  defi- 
nition, there  has  to  be  some  multilateral  negotiations. 
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We  would  hope  when  Secretary  Christopher  goes  to  Brunei  this 
Aumist,  as  we  discussed  at  our  level  in  May,  fliat  this  issue  will 
be  discussed,  and  that  over  time  there  will  be  a  negotiation  of  it. 
I  do  not  want  to  project  specific  positions.  Our  position  is  not 
aimed  at  China  or  any  one  country.  It  is  aimed  against  the  use  of 
force  and  for  diplomatic  solutions.  We  will  encourage  that  and  en- 
courage the  Chinese  as  we  will  encourage  the  other  claimants 
Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Dr.  Nye. 

Dr.  Nye.  There  are  really  two  parts  of  an  answer  to  your  impor- 
tant question,  Mr.  Chairman.  Capabilities  and  intentions. 

Chinese  capabilities  will  clearly  grow.  And  I  think  if  you  look  at 
the  impressive  record  of  economic  growth  that  Secretary  Lord  just 
referred  to,  there  is  a  chance  that  China  will  be  the  world's  second- 
largest  economy  shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  century.  That  does  not 
niean  it  is  going  to  be  a  super  power  at  the  same  level  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Indeed,  it  will  not  have  the  per-capita  income  of  Por- 
tugal, according  to  Deng  Xioping,  until  the  year  2038. 

So  we  should  not  exaggerate  Chinese  capability  growths  even 
though  they  will  be  impressive. 

The  other  part  of  an  answer  to  your  question  is  what  will  Chi- 
nese intentions  be?  Capabilities,  for  sure,  will  grow.  Intentions  we 
do  not  know.  Indeed,  the  experts  are  divided,  but  many  experts  say 
that  it  is  not  at  all  inevitable  that  China  is  going  to  be  a  hostile 
state  or  an  irresponsible  state.  And  that  goes  to  the  importance  of 
the  approach  which  Secretary  Lord  just  referred  to,  which  is  start- 
ing with  engagement  rather  than  containment. 

If  you  start  with  containment,  you  are  treating  China  100  per- 
cent as  an  enemy.  You  have  thrown  away  those  prospects  that 
China  would  become  a  friendly  power,  and  you  are  basically  writ- 
ing oft  a  good  part  of  the  future. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  start  with  an  engagement,  you  may 
be  able  to  find  a  modus  vivendi  with  China  as  a  responsible  power, 
which  will  allow  you  to  have  a  much  more  benign  future.  If  that 
fails,  as  Secretary  Lord  said,  one  can  always  reverse.  But  if  you  go 
in  the  other  direction,  it  is  irreversible. 

So  just  for  common  sense  and  prudence,  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  the  strategy  the  Administration  has  chosen  is  exactly  the  right 
strategy  for  dealing  with  what  you  have  pointed  out  is  an  impres- 
sive growth  in  capabilities,  when  we  are  not  sure  about  intentions. 
Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Admiral  Macke. 

Admiral  Macke.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  can  add 
much  to  what  Secretary  Lord  and  Secretary  Nye  have  said. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Could  you  give  us  an  estimate  on  the  in- 
crease of  Chinese  military 

Admiral  Macke.  I  am  asked  continually  in  the  region,  does  that 
pose  a  threat?  Am  I  concerned  about  that?  And  my  answer  is  al- 
ways that  a  threat  is  two  things.  It  is  capabilities  and  intentions. 
Capabilities  they  are  going  to  get.  As  long  as  their  economy  will 
support  enhancing  their  military,  they  are  going  to  do  it.  And  there 
is  not  much  we  can  do  to  control  that. 

Their  intention  is  where  we  can  do  a  lot  through  engagement. 
However,  to  emphasize  what  has  already  been  stated,  I  can  guar- 
antee you  if  we  go  to  confrontation  and  containment,  that  we  will 
not  be  able  to  control  their  intentions. 
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If  we  work  with  them,  then  I  think  there  is  a  possibility  that  we 
can. 

Mr.  RoHRABACHER.  Just  a  thought.  When  you  were  talking  about 
engaging  China,  I  have  always  had  kind  of  a,  oh,  I  don't  know,  I 
am  trying  to  think  of  the  right  word  here,  the  idea  of  making 
China  synonymous  with  the  regime  in  Beijing  just  leaves  me  a  lit- 
tle bit  cold. 

When  you  are  talking  about  engaging  China,  what  the  Adminis- 
tration is  really  talking  about  is  engaging  a  brutal  dictatorial  re- 
gime in  Beijing.  There  are  a  lot  of  other  people  in  China.  In  fact, 
there  is  evidence  to  suggest  that  many  Chinese  would  prefer  to 
have  a  freer  and  open  system.  That  is  why  the  repression  is  going 
on  and  why  the  regime  is  being  exercised.  Because  they  want  to 
keep  the  democratic  aspirations  of  the  people  down. 

In  the  long  run,  is  it  better  to  engage  a  dictatorial  regime  than 
to  try  to  openly  side  with  the  democratic  aspirations  of  a  people? 
Would  that  not  be  a  better  way  to  go  in  terms  of  achieving  peace 
in  the  region? 

Mr.  Lord.  It  is  a  classic  dilemma  we  face  not  only  with  China 
but  with  other  coimtries  with  repressive  regimes,  and  it  is  a  very 
fair  question. 

First  of  all,  the  premise  of  your  question,  with  all  respect,  is 
wrong.  We  do  not  just  engage  the  government.  We  are  promoting 
human  rights,  not  easy  in  that  society,  as  best  we  can,  including 
contacts  with  those  who  would  have  different  views  than  the  gov- 
ernment. 

We  are  working  hard  to  promote  the  rule  of  law  in  China,  which 
over  time  will  build  a  pluralistic  civil  society.  Our  business  contacts 
often  are  with  reformers  and  those  who  see  a  different  future  for 
China.  We  have  spoken  out  on  human  rights.  We  have  worked  for 
it  in  Geneva  and  elsewhere.  We  are  promoting  cultural  exchanges. 

So  we  are  trying  to  reach  other  sectors  of  society.  Is  it  easy  in 
a  society  controlled  like  the  Chinese  one  is?  No.  It  is  not  easy.  And 
I  would  grant  that. 

Are  our  ideals  and  our  hopes  for  the  Chinese  people  clearer?  I 
would  like  to  think  so  through  our  rhetoric  and  through  our  ac- 
tions. The  fact  is  that  at  the  same  time  if  you  are  negotiating  trea- 
ties, where  you  are  trying  to  get  at  the  South  China  Sea  problem, 
where  you  are  dealing  with  the  military  for  transparency,  where 
you  want  to  help  on  Korea,  or  you  wanted  to  make  sure  they  do 
not  help  the  Khmer  Rouge,  or  you  want  to  work  on  the  environ- 
ment, you  have  to  work  with  the  government  as  well  as  some  pri- 
vate groups  in  certain  areas. 

And  so  therefore  you  have  to  follow  both  policies.  Pragmatic,  in- 
terest-driven approach  with  the  regime  in  power,  no  matter  how 
distasteful,  but  a  clear  articulation  of  the  values  and  where  your 
aspirations  lie  for  the  future,  and  a  nurturing  of  contacts  and  the 
possibilities  for  those  other  groups. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  As  crazy  as  this  sounds,  some  people  believe, 
and  I  think  very  intelligent  people,  believe  that  pragmatism  in  the 
long  run  does  not  work.  In  the  long  run,  sticking  to  one's  principles 
gets  one  through  some  very  tough  times. 
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Mr.  Lord.  You  need  both.  You  cannot  have  just  pragmatism  in 
foreign  policy  for  the  reasons  you  cite.  You  cannot  have  just  ideal- 
ism with  a  snort  run.  You  may  not  get  some  results  you  need. 

So  American  foreign  policy  has  always  had  to  blend  and  balance 
these  two  aspects.  You  have  got  to  have  the  idealism  to  gain  the 
support  of  the  Congress  and  the  people  and  to  promote  our  inter- 
ests as  well.  And  you  have  got  to  have  a  pragmatic  approach, 
which  means  making  some  tough  choices  sometimes. 

Mr.  RoHRABACHER.  Mr.  Herman,  we  have  15  minutes  to  vote. 
Would  you  like  to  spend  5  minutes  now  questioning  and  then  we 
will  come  back? 

Why  do  you  not  go  5  minutes? 

And  after  the  recess,  Mr.  Kim  will  be  briefly  chairing  the  com- 
mittee hearing,  so  he  will  ask  his  questions  upon  return. 

Mr.  Berman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a  few  questions. 
I  do  not  know  how  many  I  will  be  able  to  get  through  during  this 
time. 

From  a  GAO  study,  "National  Security  Impact  of  China's  Mili- 
tary Modernization  in  the  Pacific  Region,"  comes  a  conclusion 
which  says  the  following:  "Most  regional  defense  spending  in  force 
modernization  is  not  focused  on  direct  response  to  China^  current 
force  modernization.  It  predates  or  occurs  simultaneously  with  Chi- 
na's recent  efforts." 

The  defense  modernization  in  some  of  China's  neighboring  coim- 
tries  is  proceeding  more  rapidly  than  China's  defense  moderniza- 
tion. Although  regional  states  remain  wary  of  China's  military 
modernization,  their  most  immediate  concerns  regarding  China 
center  on  the  possibility  for  millions  of  Chinese  refugees  between 
the  economic  or  political  chaos  in  China,  potential  economic  com- 
petition from  China,  that  would  slow  their  own  economic  growth 
and  the  possibility  that  China  might  use  their  ethnic  Chinese  com- 
munities to  intervene  in  their  domestic  affairs." 

Do  you  think  that  is  an  accurate  statement  of  the  way  China's 
regional  neighbors  view  China  at  this  time? 

Dr.  Nye.  Yes,  I  do,  Mr.  Berman.  I  have  looked  at  that  GAO  re- 
port and  I  found  it  quite  a  sensible  report.  It  is  worth  remembering 
that  the  Chinese  defense  budget  is  increasing,  but  from  a  very  low 
base.  If  vou  t^e  a  recent  set  of  years,  a  baseline  in  the  late  1980's, 
you  could  say  that  China's  defense  budget  has  increased  by  40  per- 
cent in  real  terms  according  to  the  CIA  estimates. 

Mr.  Berman.  Since  when? 

Dr.  Nye.  Since,  let  us  say,  1989.  But  if  you  go  back  to  the  early 
1980*s,  in  fact,  the  defense  budget  has  not  increased  in  real  terms. 
And  if  you  take  just  the  last  year,  there  is  a  question  about  infla- 
tion rates  that  it  may  not  have  increased  at  all  in  real  terms. 

So  there  is  a  lot  of  difficulty  about  understanding  the  Chinese 

g'owth  rate.  If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  I  believe  that  the 
AO  report  says  their  defense  budget  has  only  gone  up  about  4 
percent  over  the  relevant  period.  Nobody  knows  for  certain.  There 
are  great  difficulties  in  measuring  the  Chinese  defense  budget.  But 
it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  assume  that  the  Chinese  military 
power  has  been  growing  more  rapidly  than  those  estimates  suggest. 
And  I  think  the  neighbors  have  concern  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  a 
sense  of  alarm. 
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But  it  might  be  useful  to  have  Admiral  Macke  give  his  appraisal 
of  what  he  sees  in  the  region  on  this  same  question. 

Admiral  Macke.  I  thinlc,  Mr.  Chairman 

Mr.  Kim.  Admiral  Macke,  may  I  interrupt  just  for  1  second. 

Admiral  Macke.  Sure. 

Mr.  Kim.  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  or  the  panelists,  if  you  have 
any  objection  if  we  come  back  after  maybe  a  15-  to  20-minute  re- 
cess. 

Thank  you  very  much.  I  do  have  some  half  a  dozen  questions  too 
by  the  way. 

Mr.  Berman.  I  have  a  few  more. 

[Recess.] 

Mr.  Kim.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Mr.  Berman  from  California  will  join  us  shortly,  so  I  will  go 
ahead  and  start. 

I  would  like  to  apologize  for  my  husky  voice.  I  had  a  minor  oper- 
ation, a  throat  operation,  2  weeks  ago  identical  to  Governor  Pete 
Wilson's.  I  can  see  all  the  famous  politicians  have  a  little  throat 
problem. 

I  notice,  Mr.  Lord,  you  have  a  problem  yourself. 

Mr.  Lord.  Are  you  running  for  president? 

Mr.  Kim.  Maybe  I  should  become  a  rimning  mate. 

I  would  like  to  welcome  you  again.  Until  Mr.  Berman  joins  us, 
I  do  have  a  couple  of  questions  for  you  on  North  Korea. 

Looking  back,  it  is  my  understanding  that  North  Korea  was 
clearly  violating  the  NPT  Agreement.  Since  then,  we  have  had  all 
kinds  of  problems  with  them.  And  it  seems  ironic  that  we  have  to 
pay  them  some  $4  billion  to  make  sure  that  they  comply  with  the 
NPT,  which  they  cannot  comply  with  in  the  first  place. 

And  then  after  that,  we  have  to  cancel  our  annual  joint  military 
exercise,  so  called  Team  Spirit,  and  then  we  agree  to  give  them  $22 
million  worth  of  oil  a  month.  Then  I  understand  they  have  been  di- 
verting this  oil  to  military  use.  We  warned  them  but  they  are  still 
doing  it  anyway,  according  to  my  separate  report. 

Also,  North  Korea  still  continues  to  export  the  missile  technology 
to  hostile  nations,  such  as  Iran.  They  are  still  doing  it. 

And  also,  today,  I  received  a  letter  from  North  Korea  denying  our 
trip  to  North  Korea,  which  was  delegated  by  the  Speaker.  As  you 
know,  this  is  the  first  time  in  40  years  that  a  Republican  Member 
has  become  Speaker  of  the  House.  A  formal  delegation,  including 
myself,  and  a  colleague,  Christopher  Cox,  a  ranking  member  of  the 
leadership,  was  appointed.  Also  our  chairman,  Mr.  Ben  Oilman, 
asked  a  team  to  go  to  North  Korea  on  a  fact-finding  mission,  and 
they  rejected  that.  Yet  at  the  same  time,  they  have  extended  an  in- 
vitation to  other  colleagues,  who  happen  to  be  Democrats,  and  I 
think  this  policy  is  an  insult  to  this  institution,  this  Congress — pe- 
riod. 

Looking  back  at  the  past  record,  history,  habit,  I  feel  we  are  to- 
tally insulted.  I  do  not  think  we  should  tolerate  this  situation  any 
longer.  And  we  want  to  do  something  about  this.  I  am  forced  to 
take  some  kind  of  legislative  action  to  address  their  insult. 

And  mv  question  to  you  is,  we  have  been  addressing  these  ques- 
tions and,  concerns  several  times  in  the  past.  I  do  not  care  who  an- 
swers. 
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Do  you  intend  to  do  anything  about  this?  It  does  not  seem  like 
you  are  taking  a  strong  position  by  continually  accepting  this  in- 
sult. I  do  not  think  we  should  tolerate  this  anymore. 

I  will  hear  from  you,  Mr.  Lord,  first,  and  then  Dr.  Nye  perhaps. 

Mr.  Lord.  Well,  first  let  me  say  I  regret  to  hear  about  this  latest 
letter  to  you,  and  I  have  just  been  informed  of  it.  We  are  very  dis- 
turbed by  this,  as  you  know.  You  and  I  have  discussed  this.  We 
have  made  strong  representations  to  the  North  Koreans,  and  I  can 
assure  you  we  will  do  so  again. 

It  is  not  right  for  them  to  pick  and  choose  their  visitors,  depend- 
ing on  what  they  may  or  may  not  say  in  a  free  society.  So  we  are 
as  disturbed  as  you  are  by  it.  And  we  will  work  with  you  to  see 
whether  we  can  reverse  that  decision. 

If  I  might,  let  me  comment  on  a  couple  of  other  points  you  made, 
if  I  could. 

The  North  Koreans  are  very  difficult  to  deal  with.  We  are  going 
to  have  a  very  arduous  journey  the  next  10  or  15  years  in  imple- 
menting the  Agreed  Framework.  So  I  am  not  here  to  defend  the 
North  Koreans, 

I  am  here,  however,  to  defend  the  Agreement  and  to  set  any  facts 
straight  that  needed  to  be  set.  So  let  me  make  a  couple  of  points 
on  issues  you  referred  to. 

Through  our  efforts,  we  kept  the  North  Koreans  in  the  NPT  and 
also  got  them  back  under  IAEA  inspection.  Beyond  that,  what  they 
have  undertaken  in  the  Agreed  Framework  goes  well  beyond  their 
obligations  in  the  NPT.  Under  NPT  you  are  allowed  to  reprocess. 
You  are  allowed  to  build  graphite  reactors.  You  are  allowed  to  do 
a  lot  of  things  under  IAEA  supervision,  which  they  are  unilaterally 
giving  up  in  the  future. 

Under  the  Agreed  Framework,  they  have  not  only  frozen  their 
program  now,  which  was  on  the  verge  of  producing  enough  pluto- 
nium  for  several  bombs  a  year  and  maybe  many  more  than  that 
in  a  few  years,  but  they  are  committed  to  dismantle  their  entire 
proliferation-prone  program  in  the  future.  And  we  will  discover 
what  they  may  or  may  not  already  have  before  they  get  any  real 
benefits  from  alternative  energy. 

So  we  think  it  is  a  very  sound  deal,  if  implemented,  and  we  will 
be  vigorous  in  following  it.  But  the  reason  that  they  are  getting  al- 
ternative energy  is  they  are  giving  up  their  present  nuclear  indus- 
try and  it  is  only  reasonable  to  expect  some  compensation. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  money  for  this 
is  coming  from  South  Korea  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  Japan,  as  well 
as  others  who  are  contributing  to  CATO,  the  international  consor- 
tium. 

And  South  Korea,  frankly,  and  Japan  do  this  willingly.  They 
think  it  is  a  good  investment  not  only  in  getting  rid  of  a  nuclear 
threat,  but  in  having  an  impact  on  North  Korea  in  the  future. 

The  oil  that  is  being  provided  to  them  compensates  for  the  en- 
ergy they  lose  from  their  reactor  they  have  shut  down.  It  is  not  fea- 
sible for  military  use.  It  is  a  heavy  fuel  oil  that  is  not  usable  in 
tanks  or  airplanes  and  so  on.  It  was  a  diversion  which  we  took  very 
seriously,  but  it  was  an  industrial  diversion,  not  a  military  diver- 
sion. We  just  had  a  team  in  Pyongyang  to  make  sure  this  never 
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happens  again  before  we  ship  any  more  oil,  and  they  have  had  suc- 
cessful negotiations. 

But  let  my  colleagues  make  any  other  comments  they  would  like 
to. 

Dr.  Nye.  I  just  would  say  that  as  one  judges  the  Framework 
Agreement,  one  has  to  ask  what  were  the  alternatives.  And  I  think 
you  will  find  when  you  look  carefully  at  the  alternatives,  the 
Framework  Agreement  was  by  far  the  best. 

The  alternative  I  think  that  was  most  likely  if  this  had  failed 
was  a  nuclear  weapons  program.  The  North  Koreans  had  unloaded 
spent  fiiel  rods  fi^om  their  reactor  containing  appropriately  30  kilo- 
grams of  plutonium,  which  could  have  proouced  six  nuclear  weap- 
ons. 

I  submit  to  you  that  had  that  ^one  forward,  the  instability  in  the 
Korean  Peninsula  and  in  the  region  would  have  been  enormous. 

What  the  Framework  Agreement  does  is  provide  us  a  way  to 
freeze  that,  to  get  IAEA  inspectors  in  there  immediately  to  see  that 
the  freeze  is  hiing  observed.  And  to  provide  for  the  eventual  dis- 
mantlement. 

So  in  that  sense,  I  think  this  Framework  Agreement  has  served 
our  interests.  South  Korea's  interest,  and  Japan  and  the  region's 
interests. 

Now,  you  mentioned  also  missiles  and  the  spread  of  missiles 
from  North  Korea.  That  is  also  a  matter  of  concern,  and  it  is  some- 
thing that  we  are  taking  up  with  the  North  Koreans. 

What  the  Framework  Agreement  does  is  provide  us  an  avenue 
for  communication  where  previously  there  had  been  none.  And  one 
of  the  communications  which  we  intend  to  pursue  is  our  concern 
about  the  spread  of  missiles. 

Mr.  Kim.  I  want  to  follow  up  on  your  comments.  But  I  want  to 
hand  it  over  to  our  colleague,  Mr.  Berman,  from  California. 

I  lust  felt  that  they  have  shown  no  respect  for  our  nation.  Look- 
ing back  at  all  the  history  I  have  read.  I  am  very,  very,  very  deeply 
concerned. 

I  would  like  to  ask,  with  Mr.  Berman's  permission,  to  include  the 
letter  I  have  received  today  and  an  attachment  to  become  a  part 
of  this  official  record. 

Thank  you. 

[The  letter  of  Mr.  Kim  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  Kim.  Mr.  Berman. 

Mr.  Berman.  Thank  you.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

First  on  the  Framework  Agreement.  I  thmk  this  is  a  case  where 
the  Administration  has  advanced  the  public  and  the  world  interest 
massively  by  its  approach  to  a  particular  issue.  And  has  succeeded 
in  freezing  a  potentially  very  dangerous  progpram  with  the  possibil- 
ity down  the  road  of  ultimately  getting  control  of  even  the  earlier 
reprocessed  plutonium  in  a  fashion  that  recognizes  even  the  broad- 
er agenda  that  exists  in  terms  of  moving  the  parties  away  from 
military  confrontation  on  the  Korean  Peninsula  in  a  fashion  that 
is  consistent  with  all  the  commitments  that  the  Administration 
made  at  the  time  that  it  initially  announced  the  Agreement. 

And  I  know  people  love  to  look  and  find  fault  with  everything. 
I  do  not  imderstand  what  the  alternative  to  what  you  have  done 
is,  and  it  seems  to  me  a — at  least  everything  is — ^very  positive  com- 
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ment,  of  course,  as  of  today,  since  things  can  all  fall  apart  tomor- 
row, but,  at  least  as  of  today,  this  seems  like  such  a  tremendous 
plus,  a  tremendous  diplomatic  victory,  and  I  think  you  have  put 
massive  amounts  of  time  and  energy  and  effort  into  all  of  this,  and 
I  think  you  deserve  our  bipartisan  congratulations  for  your  effort. 

There  is  a  resolution  up  tomorrow,  which  I  do  not  have  in  front 
of  me,  that  seeks  to  speak  to  some  of  this. 

Are  vou  familiar  with  its  exact  text  and  do  you  have  a  reaction 
formally  or  informally  as  an  administration  to  that  resolution? 
That  is  going  to  be  marked  up  tomorrow  in  the  International  Rela- 
tions Committee. 

Mr.  Lord.  I  do  not  think  we  know  enough  yet,  Mr.  Chairman — 
you  are  not  chairman,  I  guess,  but  anyway,  whatever  you  are 

Mr.  Herman.  A  slug. 

Mr.  Lord.  Mr.  Herman,  to  have  an  official  comment.  We  will 
have  to  look  at  it. 

Mr.  Herman.  I  want  to  go  back  to  China,  or  go 

I  agree  with  the  generalassertions  you  made  regarding  the  value 
of  engagement,  the  mix  of  principled  policies  and  pragmatism,  the 
recogfnition  of  its  size,  its  strength,  its  ability  to  destabilize  an  en- 
tire region.  And  there  are  so  many  issues  of  concern. 

I  mean  the  human  rights  situation  is — Mr.  Rohrabacher  charac- 
terized it  I  think  partially  and  accurately  as  to  the  question  of  Tai- 
wan, the  question  of  Tibet,  but  on  the  issue  the  Administration  had 
made  a  priority,  which  is  the  effort  to  isolate  Iran,  we  read  in  De- 
fense News  and  the  New  York  Times  about  Chinese  missile  pro- 
liferation in  violation  of  MTCR  guidelines,  in  violation  of  at  least 
I  think  two  separate  commitments  given  to  two  separate  adminis- 
trations on  this  issue.  Part  of  engagement  requires  a  level  of  trust 
that  promises  made  are  kept  suid  that  you  can  advance  from  that 
point  of  view. 

Here  you  have  a  rogue  country  that  is  a  major  focus  of  our  for- 
eign policy  right  now  as  we  sees  to  try  and  isolate  it.  We  are  not 
trying  to  engage  Iran.  We  are  trying  to  contain  Iran.  We  are  trying 
to  contain  their  support  for  terrorism,  their  nuclear  program,  their 
ability  to  acquire  aangerous  missiles  of  longer  range  than  they 
have  now.  And  then  we  see  this  conduct  by  China.  I  do  not  even 
speak  to  what  I  also  read  about,  the  Chinese  support  for  their  nu- 
clear prog[ram. 

And  this  did  not  happen  as  a  result  of  our  granting  a  visa  to 
President  Lee  or  some  recent  slight,  real  or  imagined.  This  has 
been  an  ongoing  program,  proliferate,  promise  not  to  proliferate, 
promise  not  to  and  proliferate.  And  in  this  case,  to  a  country  that 
is  a  focal  point  of  concern. 

I  would  just  like  your  reaction  to  how  that  fits  into  the  mix. 

Dr.  Nye.  Well,  let  me  preface  my  reply  on  proliferation,  Mr.  Her- 
man, by  saying  that  we  have  to  think  when  we  say  the  word 
"China  of  a  very  large  country  with  different  groups  and  different 
sets  of  interests.  There  are  people  in  China  today  who  are  debating 
the  Question,  "Will  the  United  States  be  our  enemy?"  just  as  there 
are  tnose  inside  the  United  States  debating  the  converse. 

This  is  a  transition  period.  And  in  that  sense,  we  have  to  be 
acutelv  aware  of  how  what  we  do  and  say  interacts  with  gn*oups  on 
the  other  side. 
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I  think  if  you  look  at  the  area  of  proliferation,  you  will  find  an 
example  of  this.  During  the  last  several  years,  there  has  been  con- 
siderable, impressive  progress  on  proliferation  by  the  Chinese  dur- 
ing two  American  administrations,  both  in  the  non-proliferation 
treaty,  the  adherence  to  it,  £ind  to  the  agreement  reached  last  au- 
tumn about  the  Missile  Technology  Control  Regime. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  there  have  been  reports  related  to  Chi- 
nese behavior  recently  which  cause  us  some  concern.  But  this  is 
the  reason  for  continuing  the  dialog  so  that  we  can  explore  that 
and  find  out  what  is  happening  and  to  make  our  representations. 

I  can  assure  you  that  if  we  find  behavior  which  contravenes 
American  law,  we  will  act  appropriately.  But  at  this  point,  the  best 
thing  I  think  is  to  go  ahead  with  the  dialog  so  that  we  can  find 
out  what  is  happening. 

Mr.  Berman.  So  you  are  saying  at  this  particular  point,  you  are 
prepared  to  state  that  China  has  broken  its  pledge,  has  transferred 
MTCR  category  material  in  violation  of  Missile  Technology  Control 
Regime  guidelines. 

Dr.  Nye.  I  think  we  have  to  explore  that  more  in  the  dialog  with 
China  before  we  can  make  such  a  determination. 

Admiral  Macke.  I  can  also  add,  Mr.  Berman,  that  it  is  a  sul^ect 
that  everybody  that  talks  to  the  Chinese  talks  about.  In  both  Chi- 
nese visits  to  Hawaii,  and  in  my  visit  to  China,  I  discussed  that 
exact  subject. 

Mr.  Berman.  What  do  they  say? 

Admiral  Macke.  They  say  that  they  have  not  had  a  violation. 
And  I  have  no  proof  that  they  have.  No  proof. 

Mr.  Berman.  And,  of  course,  sometimes  proof  depends  on  where 
you  want  to  come  from. 

Admiral  Macke.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Berman.  I  can  understand,  given  ajl  the  things  that  you  are 
dealing  with,  that  you  would  like  to  believe  that  they  have  not  vio- 
lated their  commitments,  but  you  do  not  let  that  desire  affect  your 
analysis  of  proof,  do  you? 

Admiral  Macke.  No.  I  am  speaking  straight  fi-om  fact.  I  do  not 
like  some  of  the  things  they  have  done,  some  of  the  things  that  I 
know  they  have  done.  But  what  I  do  not  have  is  any  clear  proof 
of  a  violation. 

Dr.  Nye.  Let  me  reiterate  what  Admiral  Macke  said,  Mr.  Ber- 
man, which  is  that  this  is  not  just  a  judgment  call.  This  affects 
questions  of  American  law.  And  that  if  we  find  that  any  of  China 
or  any  other  coimtries'  actions  violate  international  laws  or  agree- 
ments or  any  United  States  laws  or  statutes,  appropriate  action 
will  have  to  be  taken. 

Mr.  Berman.  Yes,  I  know  the  Vice  President,  along  with  John 
McCain  and  me,  were  drafters  of  that  law,  so 

Dr.  Nye.  We  are  cognizant  of  it. 

Mr.  RoHRABACHER.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Berman. 

Just  to  make  sure  we  have  a  little  balance  in  the  presentation 
of  this  committee's,  at  least,  opinion  on  the  Korean  Framework  ac- 
cord, this  particular  member  does  not  see  it  as  the  great  accom- 
plishment that  it  portrayed  by  my  good  friend  and  colleague. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  are  talking  about  is  some  petty  lit- 
tle medieval  dictatorship  committing  an  act  of  extortion  on  the 
Western  world. 

Do  we  not  have  a  situation  where  we  are  providing  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars,  if  not  billions  of  dollars,  worth  of  support  in  the 
form  of  a  nuclear  power  plant,  food,  oil  and  other  type  of  valuables 
that  we  are  giving  to  a  country  which  basically  is  extorting  this 
from  us,  saying  they  are  going  to  develop  a  nuclear  plant  that  they 
want  to  unless  we  provide  them  this  material?  I  mean  that  is  ex- 
tortion pure  and  simple,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Berman.  Would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RoHRABACHER.  Certainly.  Well,  actually,  let  us  let  them  an- 
swer first  and  then 

Well,  no,  go  right  ahead. 

Mr.  Berman.  No.  1,  I  believe  the  progfram  was  developing,  the 
fuel  was  being  reprocessed,  the  new  facility  was  being  constructed, 
the  refusal  of  inspectors  to  safeguard  facilities  was  already — that 
breakage  of  their  treaty  obligations  was  already  underway  when  all 
of  this  started. 

Second,  as  I  understand  it,  the  United  States  commitment  is  no- 
where to  be  talked  about  in  the  hundreds  of  millions  or  billions  of 
dollars. 

Mr.  RoHRABACHER.  I  said  the  Western  world.  I  did  not  say  the 
United  States  commitment  of  hundreds  of  millions. 

Mr.  Berman.  And  the  remainder  of  the  agreement,  the  commit- 
ment to  the  restating  of  a  dialog— by  the  way,  I  do  note  this  week- 
end that  the  South  Koreans,  in  the  newspaper,  were  talking  about 
selling  large  amounts  of  rice  brought  over  in  South  Korean  bottoms 
to  North  Korea,  a  process  of  which  is  precedent-shattering  in  its 
scope. 

The  issue  of  the  dialog,  the  issue  of  parties  moving  away  mili- 
tarily, as  part  of  the  resumption  of  that  dialog,  the  issue  of  adher- 
ence to  missile  control  regimes.  All  these  are  a  key  part  of  the  U.S. 
diplomacy  right  now  and  what  was  happening  before  all  this.  Noth- 
ing was  moving  in  this  area.  The  commitments  had  been  broken. 
The  program  was  going  ahead. 

I  just  think  we  are  far  better  off  than  we  were  a  year  ago  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Well,  perhaps  the  Administration  could  tell 
me  or  representatives  of  the  Administration  could  tell  me  why  it 
is  that  when  Korea  wants  to  build  a  nuclear  plant,  that  we  basi- 
cally shower  upon  them  gifts  from  the  West,  if  they  refrain  from 
doing  so,  but  with  Iran,  it  seems  to  be  a  totally  different  attitude? 
I  mean  is  this  not  the  same  situation?  You  have  two  countries  try- 
ing to  build  nuclear  plants  and  are  we  going  to  make  this  same 
deal  with  the  Iranians? 

Mr.  Lord.  Let  me  address  several  aspects.  First,  before  you  had 
a  chance  to  return,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  uiink  you  will  be  happy  to 
know  that  I  think  Mr.  Kim  was  balancing  off  Mr.  Berman  in  terms 
of  attitudes  toward  the  Agreement,  at  least  by  the  thrust  of  his 
question.  And  I  did  respond  to  some  of  his  same  concerns. 

So  I  will  be  very  brief  here,  but  there  is  a  fuller  answer  in  the 
record,  namely,  of  course  we  do  not  agree  with  some  of  the  colorful 
adjectives  and  nouns  that  you  have  used.  The  fact  is  that  North 
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Korea  is  going  well  beyond  its  NPT  obligations,  well  beyond,  to 
freeze  and  then  dismantle  a  program  that  threatened  dozens  of  nu- 
clear weapons  each  year  over  a  period  of  time,  and  we  think  it  is 
a  pretty  good  deal  with  America  having  to  pay  maybe  $20  million 
a  year  roughly  of  the  great  bulk  being  provided  gladly  by  South 
Korea,  Japan,  and  others,  to  replace  that  with  a  much  safer  system 
with  key  verification  and  implementation  phases  along  the  way. 
And  therefore,  hardly  being  extortion,  this  is  better  than  any  alter- 
native anyone  has  come  up  with.  It  is  strongly  supported  by  those 
most  threatened  by  North  Korea  geographically.  And  we  think  it 
is  a  very  good  deal  indeed. 

The  Korean  and  Iranian  situations  are  not  analogous.  I  do  think 
it  is  a  fair  question.  I  will  try  to  be  candid  here.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  North  Korea  is  getting  some  assistance  to  compensate  for 
its  lost  energy.  And  one  has  to  wrestle  with  the  implications  of  is 
this  going  to  tempt  others.  And  I  think  it  is  a  fair  issue  to  raise 
in  all  candor. 

Part  of  the  answer  is  that  Iran  is  a  lot  different  than  North 
Korea.  North  Korea,  as  Mr.  Berman  has  just  suggested,  was  on  the 
verge  of  a  very  dangerous  capability  that  they  already  had.  Iran  is 
way  away  from  that.  We  have  no  intention  of  pursuing  a  similar 
policy  with  Iran.  We  do  not  think  it  is  necessary.  We  are  trying  to 
head  that  off  with  our  policies,  now  including  with  Russia  and 
China. 

And  part  of  the  answer  also  was  what  are  the  alternatives?  And 
for  everyone  who  has  criticized  this  accord,  and  it  is  not  perfect,  I 
have  yet,  and  I  mean  this  sincerely,  I  have  not  yet  heard  from  any- 
body on  the  left,  on  the  right,  and  in  the  middle,  come  up  with  a 
decent  alternative.  And  if  someone  can  give  me  a  better  alter- 
native, I  will  reconsider  my  position,  but  I  have  not  had  to  face 
that  eventuality. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  That  is  fair,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Let  me  just  ask  this.  The  fact  is  is  that  we  were  looking  at  the 
long-run  potential  of  North  Korea  possessing  a  nuclear  weapon, 
were  we  not?  Was  that  not  something  we  were  worried  about? 

Mr.  Lord.  Long  range  and  immediate  range. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  OK 

Mr.  Lord.  Those  spent  fuel  rods  are  worth  abut  five  or  six  right 
there. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  That  is  the  same  situation  that  we  are  also 
worried  about  in  terms  of  Iran,  is  it  not?  That  we  are  afraid  that 
they  will  someday  in  the  future,  if  they  develop  this  nuclear  power 
plant,  that  eventually  they  could  actually  develop  a  nuclear  weapon 
as  well  in  the  long  run. 

Dr.  Nye.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could  point  out — the  difference 
is  that  we  thought  that  in  the  case  of  North  Korea  we  faced  a  clear 
and  present  danger.  With  spent  fuel  unloaded  and  in  the  cooling 
ponds,  there  was  enough  plutonium  for  five  to  six  bombs  within  3 
to  6  months.  That  is  very  different  from  Iran,  where  we  think  that 
the  danger  is  present,  but  not  as  imminent. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  I  see. 

Dr.  Nye.  And  there  we  feel  that  the  estimates  are  more  in  the 
range  of  8  to  10  years.  And  in  that  sense,  you  could  say  that  what 
we  aid  in  North  Korea  was  provide  for  freezing,  inspecting  and  dis- 
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mantling  of  an  imminent  danger.  And  since  Iran  is  not  an  immi- 
nent danger,  but  is  a  longer-term  danger,  that  means  the  same  in- 
strument that  we  used  m  the  Korean  case  would  not  be  appro- 
priate in  the  Iranian  case. 

And  the  reason  that  we  are  trying  to  discourage  Russia  and  oth- 
ers from  providing  reactors  to  Iran  is  because  we  do  not  want  them 
to  raise  the  general  base  which  will  provide  a  way  for  the  Iranians 
to  speed  up  what  otherwise  is  going  to  take  them  quite  a  long  time. 

Mr.  RoHRABACHER.  Well,  I  believe  that  the  level  of  responsibility 
the  Administration  is  showing  is  certainly  admirable.  I  mean  obvi- 
ously there  is  a  potential  threat  there,  if  not  a  current  threat.  And 
you  are  moving  to  see  that  that  does  not  come  to  a  point  of  threat- 
ening not  only  the  United  States,  but  Japan  and  our  allies. 

And  this  is  what  I  am  leading  into.  I  am  sorrv  for  taking  the 
round-about  route.  If  the  North  Koreans  developed  a  nuclear  capa- 
bility or  if  Iran  developed  a  nuclear  capability,  there  is  nothing 
that  we  could  do  to  prevent  a  missile,  for  example,  if  the  Soviet 
Union,  some  rogue  group,  sold  a  missile  to  Korea  or  to  Iran,  there 
is  nothing  we  could  do  to  stop  that  missile  right  now. 

And  has  either  one  of  these  two  little  incidents,  historical  inci- 
dents, in  Korea  or  Iran,  has  it  in  any  way  shaken  the  Administra- 
tion's religious  opposition  to  building  a  missile  defense  system?  Or 
are  we  just  going  to  leave  ourselves  in  the  future  always  having  to 
scamper  around  and  run  around  like  this  and  put  our  fingers  in 
the  dike,  hoping,  just  hoping  beyond  hope  that  we  can  do  this  for- 
ever while  these  Third  World  countries  end  up  developing  nuclear 
capabilities? 

Dr.  Nye.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  think  that  a  missile  defense  system 
is  extremely  important.  It  is  a  major  part  of  our  defense  program, 
but  the  part  that  is  most  relevant  m  tne  short  term  is  theater  mis- 
sile defense,  which  is  why  our  program  is  concentrated  on  that. 

If  you  look  at  North  Korea  today,  they  already  have  and  Iran  al- 
ready has  capabilities  in  theater  missiles  which  worry  us,  and  that 
is  wny  we  are  putting  our  highest  priority  on  theater  missile  de- 
fense. 

If  you  look  at  the  intelligence  estimates,  they  suggest  that  the 
threat  to  the  Continental  United  States  is  further  away  and  there- 
fore we  can  deal  with  that  by  a  longer-term  research  program. 

Mr.  RoHRABACHER.  But  theater  missile  defense  would  not  have 
protected  Japan,  for  example,  from  an  attack  from  Korea,  is  that 
correct? 

Admiral  Macke.  Yes,  it  would. 

Dr.  Nye.  Well,  there  is  a  potential  there.  I  should  maybe  let  Ad- 
miral Macke  develop  that,  but  we  do  have  talks  with  Japan  now 
and  Japan  has  its  own  study  about  theater  missile  defense. 

Admiral  Macke.  But  the  system  under  development  would  give 
that  capability. 

Mr.  RoHRABACHER.  There  is  a  system  that  is  being  proposed  that 
we  couple  our  missile  defense  strategy  with  the  Aegis  cruiser, 
which  I  am  sure  all  of  you  are  aware,  that  is  not  part  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's plan.  And  I  saw  one  projection  that  if  that  system 
were  in  place,  that  we  could  have  protected  all  of  Japan  from  a 
missile  attack  in  Korea  with  one  or  two,  possibly  three.  Aegis  cruis- 
ers. 
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And  is  this  just  something  that  we  no  longer — we  are  just  not 
going  to  consider? 

Admiral  Macke,  I  am  pretty  sure  that  Navy  Lower  Tier,  which 
is  the  program  you  are  talking  about,  is  in  the  budget. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  That  is  not  my  understanding. 

Admiral  Macke.  Well,  we  will  check  and  provide  that  for  the 
record. 

Mr.  RoHRABACHER.  Admiral  Macke,  I  believe  it  is  not.  And  I  be- 
lieve that  the  point  of  contention  is  whether  or  not  this  would  vio- 
late the  ABM  treaty  and  what  the  Administration's  position  is  on 
this. 

It  is  a  complicated  issue.  But  let  me  just  state  out  that  I  believe 
that  these  incidents  that  we  have 

Admiral  Macke.  That  is  a  different  program,  sir.  There  is  an 
Aegis  program  that  I  am  pretty  sure  is  in  the  budget,  and  I  will 
get  the  details  and  make  sure  it  is  in  the  record. 

[The  information  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  RoHRABACHER.  All  right.  What  we  have  seen  in  Korea  and 
in  Iran  suggests  to  this  Member  of  Congress  that  we  had  better 
concentrate  on  developing  a  ballistic  missile  system  or  anti-ballistic 
missile  system  that  can  protect  not  only  the  United  States  but  its 
allies,  and  that  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  buy  people  off  in  the 
future,  or  perhaps  if  we  cannot,  it  will  be  much  more  tragic  if  we 
cannot. 

So  that  is  iust  one  thought. 

I  would  like  to  go  back  to — and  I  will  take  all  this  time,  if  Mr. 
Berman  or  Mr.  Kim  have  any  more  questions,  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  them. 

But  I  would  like  to  ask  a  little  bit  about  Vietnam.  Does  the  Ad- 
ministration plan  to  normalize  its  relations  with  Vietnam  within 
the  next  3  months? 

Mr.  Lord,  That  decision  and  any  timeframe  is  up  to  the  Presi- 
dent. No  decision  has  been  made. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  No  decision  has  been  made? 

It  was  reported  to  me  that  900  political  prisoners  were  released 
by  the  North  Vietnamese  regime,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Lord.  They  had  an  amnesty  in,  I  believe,  the  end  of  April 
or  May  in  which  they  did  not  give  much  publicity  to  for  some  rea- 
son, but  we  believe  most  of  the  prisoners  released  were  criminals 
as  opposed  to  political  prisoners.  There  was  at  least  one  important 
Buddhist  prisoner  that  was  released.  We  have  obviously  encour- 
aged many  more  releases,  both  individual  names  and  the  general 
principal  for  those  held  just  for  expressing  political  views.  There 
may  be  other  amnesties  in  the  future.  We  are  continuing  to  encour- 
age that.  But  I  cannot  comment  on  that  specific  figure.  We  can  get 
those  for  you  if  you  would  like. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  But  to  your  knowledge,  most  of  those 
"amnestied,"  were  not  political  prisoners  but  instead  were  crimi- 
nals? 

Mr.  Lord.  That  is  my  understanding.  Why  do  we  not  provide  you 
in  more  detail  what  we  understand  was  the  composition  of  those 
released.  I  am  not  sure  we  have  every  last  fact  but  we  can  give  you 
a  better  answer. 

[The  written  response  appears  in  the  appendix.] 
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Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  OK,  Well,  one  last  question  for  Admiral 
Macke. 

Admiral,  recently,  and  this  deals  with  Vietnam,  and  I  know  you 
have  overseen  the  MIA/POW  effort  in  Vietnam,  recently  a  former 
Congressman  Hendon,  complained  that  a  particular  area  had  not 
been  investigated.  And  I  believe  about  60  miles  to  the  west  and 
north  of  Hanoi. 

The  immediate  reaction  when  he  asked  the  MIA/POW  task  force 
to  look  into  this  area  was  to  reject  it  and  to  suggest  to  him  that, 
you  know,  we  are  not  going  to  look  into  this. 

Now,  afterwards  I  understand  that  there  was  a  team  sent  out  or 
a  couple  of  people  sent  out  to  that  area. 

Why  is  it  that  the  team  reacted  this  way?  Why  did  they  not  just 
grab  Billy  Hendon  by  the  arm  and  say,  "You  show  us  exactly  where 
you  want  to  go"? 

Admiral  Macke.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  precisely  what  they  did. 
Exactly  what  they  did.  He  said,  "I  won't  tell  you."  He  said,  *Tou 
take  me."  They  said,  "No,  you  tell  us  where  it  is.  We  will  go  and 
we  will  investigate  it."  He  said,  "No,  I  won't  tell  you  where  it  is." 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Well,  why  did  you  not  say,  "Fine.  Get  in  the 
jeep.  Let's  go"?  I  mean  what  is  this  you  have  got — is  there  some- 
thing wrong  with  taking  a  former  Member  of  Congress  out  to  an 
area  he  says  that  is  a  high  potential  of  a  MIA/POW  area? 

Admiral  Macke.  He  refused  to  give  us  the  information  that  we 
needed  to  go  and  investigate  that  case.  We  finally  did  get  the  infor- 
mation. We  did  go  look  and  there  was  absolutely  nothing  there. 

Mr.  Lord.  Now,  I  want  to  underline  that.  We  made  a  full  inves- 
tigation. There  was  absolutely  no  evidence  of  what  he  was  talking 
about.  Any  live  sighting  or  any  other  information  that  is  provided 
is  immediately  followed  up  by  the  Joint  Task  Force.  I  have  just 
come  back  from  my  fourth  trip  out  there.  I  can  assure  you  that 
every  possible  effort  is  being  made  by  our  people,  and  it  would 
make  no  sense,  either  from  a  humanitarian  standpoint  or  frankly 
a  political  standpoint  not  to  follow  every  possible  lead.  And  it  was 
done  in  this  case  as  well. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Let  me  be  sure  for  the  record 

Mr.  Lord.  Mr.  Hendon's  credibility  has  not  been  pristine  through 
the  years. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Secretary,  let  me  make  sure  for  the 
record  of  this  hearing.  Mr.  Hendon  was  anxious  to  accompany  the 
team  to  an  area  that  he  wanted  to  show  them.  And  he  was  turned 
down.  Let  me  just  make  that  clear. 

The  fact  is  whether  or  not  he  would  tell  them  where  he  wanted 
to  go,  now,  this  is  a  bunch  of  word  games  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
Mr.  Hendon  was  there.  Said,  "Take  me  to — I  want  you  to  take  me 
to  a  stop,  which  is  within  driving  range  of  Hanoi,"  and  he  was  not 
permitted  to  accompany  the  team  to  go  to  that  spot. 

And  in  the  future  I  would  hope  that  if  a  former  Member  of  Con- 
gress has  a  particular  spot  in  Vietnam  that  they  think  is  worthy 
of  examination  that  the  reaction  will  not  be,  "Well,  tell  us  where 
it  is  and  we'll  go  look.  And  I'm  sorry  that  you  can't  participate  in 
this." 

I  mean  am  I  being  unreasonable  by  making  that  suggestion? 
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Mr.  Lord.  All  I  can  say  is  that  every  lead  is  followed  up,  includ- 
ing this  one.  And  there  was  no  stone  left  unturned,  I  can  assure 
you. 

Admiral  Macke.  It  is  the  No.  1  priority.  When  any  live  sighting 
report  is  given  to  £iny  one  of  the  four  teams  that  are  in  Southeast 
Asia,  they  drop  whatever  else  they  are  doing  and  that  becomes 
their  No.  1  priority. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Admiral,  I  would  like  to  send  a  member  of 
my  staff  to  Vietnam  to  look  at  the  exact  site  that  Mr.  Hendon  was 
talking  about  over  the  4th  of  July  break.  Can  a  member  of  my  staff 
expect  to  have 

Admiral  Macke.  We  would  welcome  that. 

Mr.  RoHRABACHER.  A  driver  and  a  vehicle,  some  small  logistical 
help  from 

Admiral  Macke.  The  JT-FFA  in  Hanoi  will  help. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  OK.  Thank  vou  very  much. 

I  will  have  to  say  that  I  think  the  team  itself,  the  MIA/POW 
team,  these  are  very  hard-working  dedicated  individuals,  and  they 
are  very  heroic  individuals.  I  think  there  are  some  policy  questions 
that  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  team  members  themselves  that 
need  some  serious  looking  into.  And  there  is  going  to  be  a  hearing 
tomorrow  that  I  understand  is  going  to  look  into  this  issue  in  more 
depth,  and  I  will  be  part  of  that  hearing. 

Admiral  Macke.  General  Viale  will  oe  at  that  hearing,  the  JT- 
FFA  commander.  I  would  encourage  you  to  ask  him  the  question 
on  how  Mr.  Hendon  was  handled. 

Mr.  RoHRABACHER.  OK,  Because  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  if  a 
former  Member  of  Congress  knocks  on  the  door  and  says,  "I've  got 
someplace  I  want  to  take  you"  and  then  you  say,  "I'm  sorry.  You 
can't  go.  You  just  tell  us  your  information,"  I  do  not  think  it  was 
unrealistic  for  Mr.  Hendon  to  ask  to  be  part  of  the  team  that  went 
out  to  take  a  look  at  a  particular  location  that  he  felt  was  a  pos- 
sible site  where  POWs  were  being  held. 

And,  Mr.  Kim,  do  you  have  any  other  questions? 

Mr.  Kim.  Yes.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  like  to  go  back  to  Admiral  Macke,  one  quick  question  to 
you. 

I  remember  about  a  year  ago  that  North  Korea  threatened  some 
kind  of  war  against  South  Korea,  using  harsh  language  such  as 
creating  a  sea  of  water — a  sea  of  fire,  I  mean.  And  all  this  strong 
language  seems  to  be  disappearing  now,  but,  we  do  have  some 
30,000  troops  out  there  in  South  Korea.  And  in  case  these  hos- 
tilities escalate  into  some  kind  of  military  engagement,  are  we 
ready? 

My  second  question  is  do  you  intend  to  increase  troop  numbers 
out  there  or  leave  it  the  way  it  is? 

Admiral  Macke.  Mr,  Kim,  we  are  ready.  General  Luck  has  ^one 
through  an  extensive  series  of  analysis,  war-gaming  and  exercises. 
We  have  just  completed  a  major  exercise  concerning  our  ability  to 
resupply  and  move  equipment  into  South  Korea. 

You  talked  a  little  earlier  about  giving  up  a  major  exercise.  Let 
me,  for  the  record,  state  that,  yes.  Team  Spirit  is  not  conducted. 
Every  training  event  that  was  in  Team  Spirit  is  still  conducted 
every  year  in  South  Korea.  We  have  moved  the  training  events  into 
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other  venues.  So  everything  is  still  done.  Our  readiness  is  still 
there.  We  have  nearly  38,000,  troops  there.  Whenever  conditions 
are  such  that  we  think  the  threat  level  goes  up,  then  we  take  some 
very  serious  looks  at  what  we  might  do  to  ensure  that  we  are 
ready. 

I  can  tell  you  that  Secretary  Perry,  General  Shalikaskvili,  my- 
self, and  General  Luck,  are  all  not  going  to  put  those  38,000  troops 
that  are  there  in  any  danger  that  we  do  not  have  to  put  them  into. 
If  we  have  a  war,  we  are  going  to  put  them  in  a  lot  of  danger.  But 
we  are  not  going  to  increase  the  danger  level  by  not  being  pre- 
pared. 

Mr.  Kim.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  written  question  by  a  col- 
league, Mr.  Underwood,  from  Guam.  May  I  submit  this  question  to 
the  panelists?  They  can  answer  this  back  in  writing  to  our  col- 
league? 

Also,  are  we  going  to  come  back? 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  No. 

Mr.  Kim.  Take  a  recess  or  this  is  it? 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  This  is  it. 

Mr.  Kim.  Well,  I  do  have  some  other  questions,  China.  Perhaps 
I  can  contact  you  then? 

I  thank  you.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  There  are  other  questions  that  will  be  sub- 
mitted for  the  record.  I  would  like  to  thank  the  Administration,  es- 
pecially Mr.  Lord,  on  the  decision  for  permitting  president  Lee  to 
visit  the  United  States  during  the  time  of  his  reunion,  for  his  col- 
lege reunion.  I  think  that  was  a  very  courageous  act,  and  I  think 
the  Administration  deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit.  I  know  that  it 
has  caused  some  problems  with  the  mainland  Chinese  at  this  point 
with  the  regime  in  Beijing.  However,  I  think  that  that  will  be  just 
a  short-run  reaction,  and  I  think  in  the  long  nm,  it  was  a  state- 
ment for  human  rights  and  a  statement  for  democracy,  as  well  as 
just  a  statement  in  letting  president  Lee  visit  his  reunion.  So  I  am 
very  grateful  for  that. 

And,  finally.  Chairman  Doug  Bereuter,  chairman  of  this  sub- 
committee, could  not  be  with  us  today.  He  is  involved  in  another 
hearing,  a  markup  in  another  committee.  And  I  appreciate  the 
chance  to  take  this  chair,  at  least  momentarily,  and  thank  all  of 
you. 

I  asked  tough  questions  and  I  know  that  it  is  a  lot  easier  to  ask 
questions  than  it  is  to  give  the  answers.  And  I  sure  appreciate  the 
answers  we  have  heard  today.  Thank  you  all  very  much. 

This  hearing  is  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  3:57  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  a4joumed.] 
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I  want  to  congratulate  both  Chairmen  on  arranging  today's  hearings.    As  a  longtime 
member  of  the  Asia  and  the  Pacific  Subcommittee,  I  believe  that  fair  and  open  access  to 
markets  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region  is  essential  for  the  United  States,  and  that  the  stable 
development  and  prosperity  of  these  countries  is  key  to  our  own. 

I  welcome  the  members  of  the  Administration.    The  significant  progress  which  this 
Administration  has  made  in  a  number  of  ongoing  trade  negotiations  promotes  both  the  growth  of 
the  United  States  economy  and  the  development  of  the  Asia-Pacific  region. 
Particularly  important  are  efforts  to  liberalize  the  rules  for  international  trade  in  financial 
services,  efforts  which  are  being  undertaken  in  negotiations  in  bilateral,  regional  and  multilateral 
settings.    The  Etepartment  of  Commerce,  the  United  States  Trade  Representative's  Office,  and 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  have  made  tremendous  strides  in  promoting  America's  global 
trade  interests  and  opening  important  markets  for  fair  trade  in  financial  services.    However, 
there  is  substantial  progress  yet  to  be  achieved. 

Trade  with  countries  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region  is  becoming  increasingly  important  to  the 
United  States  economy.     Combined  with  a  high  volume  of  trade,  we  also  have  other  significant 
economic  ties  with  these  countries  in  the  form  of  fmancial  flows  and  foreign  direct  investment. 
The  economies  and  fmancial  systems  of  the  United  States  and  countries  of  the  Asia-Pacific 
region  are  becoming  more  and  more  interdependent. 

Yet,  there  are  problems  in  our  economic  relationships  with  countries  in  the  Asia-Pacific 
region.    In  1993,  the  United  States  exports  to  members  of  the  Asia  Pacific  Economic 
Cooperation  Forum  (APEC)  (which  does  not  include  South  Asia)  totalled  almost  280  billion 
dollars.    Imports  from  these  countries  totalled  almost  390  billion  dollars,  leaving  a  1 10  billion 
dollar  trade  deficit  for  the  year.    Imbalances  are  most  apparent  in  trade  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States  and  between  China  and  the  United  States.    In  1993  the  U.S.  trade  deficit  with 
Japan  reached  a  record  59.3  billion  dollars,  and  estimates  have  placed  it  around  64  billion 
dollars  for  1994. 

Some  claim  that  these  imbalances  arise  because  of  the  lack  of  competitiveness  of  United 
States  industry  and  continued  governmental  deficits.    However,  American  companies  face 
barriers  to  trade  and  investment  when  exporting  products  and  services  or  when  expanding 
operations  into  countries  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific.    In  the  post- 1945  period  the  United  States 
supported  the  development  of  these  economies  by  allowing  open  access  to  our  economy  while 
markets  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific  remained  closed.    Today  this  policy  is  neither  required  nor 
beneficial.    For  instance,  Japan's  trade  barriers  and  its  macroeconomic  policies  discourage 
imports  and  domestic  consumption,  and  contribute  to  Japan's  chronic  trade  imbalance  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.    This  surplus  places  stress  on  our  bilateral  relationship  and  on  the  regional 
and  global  trading  systems. 

(ITO) 
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The  Administration  and  the  Congress  have  pushed  for  market  openings  in  Asia  and  the 
Pacific  to  address  these  problems,  and  should  continue  to  do  so.    Significant  progress  to  address 
some  of  the  causes  of  these  trade  imbalances  has  been  made  in  a  number  of  sites.    Despite  this 
progress,  several  areas  still  need  to  be  addressed  in  order  to  promote  more  open  trade.   I 
particularly  support  efforts  to  liberalize  trade  in  fmancial  services,  and  call  for  greater  priority 
to  be  placed  on  these  negotiations. 

The  successful  conclusion  of  the  GATT  Uruguay  Round  and  its  approval  by  the 
Congress  in  December  1994  is  a  critical  building  block  for  both  multilateral  and  bilateral  trade 
relations  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region.    This  round  of  talks  included  for  the  first  time  a  General 
Agreement  on  Trade  in  Services  (GATS).    However,  agreement  was  not  reached  in  the  fmancial 
services  sections  of  the  GATS,  and  negotiations  have  been  extended. 

The  United  States  must  decide  by  the  middle  of  1995  whether  to  continue  to  grant  most- 
favored-nation  status  to  other  nations  involved  in  the  GATS  negotiations  on  fmancial  services, 
essentially  allowing  them  to  offer  financial  services  in  the  United  States  while  negotiations  are 
ongoing.    Alternatively,  the  United  States  might  treat  other  nations  on  a  reciprocal  basis,  only 
allowing  companies  to  continue  to  provide  financial  services  in  the  United  States  if  their  home 
countries  have  comparable  conditions  of  access  for  our  firms.    We  in  the  Congress  look  forward 
to  being  consulted  closely  in  this  decision  process.    Whatever  decision  is  taken,  we  also  expect 
defmite  measures  to  promote  our  interests  in  open  fmancial  services  markets  to  arise  from  these 
negotiations. 

There  has  also  been  progress  on  negotiations  in  financial  services  in  bilateral  talks.    In 
April  1993,  President  Clinton  and  then  Japanese  Prime  Minister  Miyazawa  agreed  to  discuss 
economic  issues  in  the  so-called  framework  negotiations.    The  United  States  and  Japan 
concluded  an  agreement  in  October  1994  to  allow  foreign  companies  to  seU  insurance  in  Japan, 
and  a  similar  agreement  on  the  management  of  Japanese  public  pension  funds  in  January  1995. 
Other  financial  service  sectors  remain  to  be  addressed  in  continuing  negotiations,  such  as  the 
management  of  private  pension  funds.    The  continued  attention  and  active  engagement  of  the 
Administration  and  members  of  Congress  will  contribute  both  to  ensuring  the  successful 
implementation  of  past  agreements  with  Japan,  and  to  developing  new  arrangements  to  address 
structural  problems  in  our  economic  relationship. 

The  Administration  has  also  submitted  to  Japan  a  list  of  its  concerns  and  suggestions  for 
the  five-year  deregulatory  plan  which  Japan  will  finalize  in  March  1995.    This  exchange  of 
information  is  part  of  the  framework  negotiations,  and  is  unique  in  dealing  not  only  with  trade 
and  investment  concerns,  but  also  with  Japanese  regulations  and  competition  law.   I  and  others 
in  Congress  await  Japan's  response  to  these  concerns,  and  wish  to  underline  the  necessity  of 
continued  progress  in  harmonizing  regulations  both  for  expanding  U.S.  opportunities  in  Japan 
and  for  strengthening  our  bilateral  relationship. 

The  Department  of  the  Treasury's  National  Treatment  Study  1994  mentions  advances  in 
obtaining  national  treatment  for  United  States  fmancial  firms  in  over  30  countries  and  in  the 
European  Union.    It  lists  ways  in  which  each  country  has  improved  the  treatment  of  foreign 
fmancial  service  providers  over  the  past  four  years,  and  sectors  in  each  where  restrictions 
continue.   I  urge  the  Administration  to  be  crystal  clear  with  our  negotiating  partners  in  the  Asia 
-Pacific  region  about  the  importance  which  the  Congress  and  the  American  business  community 
attach  to  the  success  of  bilateral  negotiations  on  national  treatment  in  financial  services. 
Substantial  progress  in  these  negotiations  must  be  a  key  factor  in  the  U.S.  decision  to  continue 
to  grant  most-favored-nation  status  to  negotiating  partners  in  the  ongoing  talks  on  financial 
services  in  the  GATS,  and  in  shaping  the  overall  outcome  of  the  GATS  negotiations. 
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Alongside  these  bilateral  initiatives,  we  can  also  look  forward  to  the  longer  term 
liberalization  of  trade  in  financial  services  as  part  of  regional  discussions  in  the  Asia  Pacific 
Economic  Cooperation  (APEC)  Fonim.   Members  of  APEC  have  committed  to  developing  a 
free  trade  area  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region  by  2020.    Japan  will  be  hosting  the  annual  APEC 
summit  meeting  in  Osaka  in  November  1995.    This  meeting  will  provide  a  further  opportunity 
to  promote  and  build  meaningful  multilateral  economic  institutions  in  this  important  region.    It 
will  also  allow  us  to  assess  the  nature  and  relevance  of  this  fledgling  organization,  and  whether 
sufficient  trade  and  investment  liberalization  is  likely  to  be  achieved  in  APEC  well  before  the 
year  2020. 

Due  to  the  efforts  of  this  Administration,  relations  with  countries  identified  as  Big 
Emerging  Markets  have  seen  some  improvements  and  some  market  openings  in  1994.    China 
and  India  are  liberalizing  economic  regulations  and  rules  guiding  trade  and  investment.    These 
policy  changes  wiU  accelerate  their  economic  growth,  and  will  expand  the  demand  for  our 
products  and  services.    Trade  delegations  in  1994  to  both  China  and  India  resulted  in  contracts 
being  signed  for  dollar  values  which  broke  all  previous  records.    However,  hurdles  remain  in 
the  path  toward  constructing  stable  economic  relations  with  these  countries,  arising  from  tariffs, 
investment  restrictions,  national  regulations,  and  inadequate  protection  of  intellectual  property 
rights.    Over  the  long  term,  greater  stability  and  predictability  in  these  relationships  will  allow 
companies  to  plan  their  investments  and  expansion  -  both  at  home  and  abroad  -  without  being 
hampered  by  the  uncertainty  of  possible  changes  in  foreign  regulations  or  by  the  potential  of 
trade  disputes  between  those  countries  and  the  United  States. 

I  look  forward  to  the  Administration's  views  on  how  each  of  these  processes  will 
contribute  to  opening  markets  for  fmancial  services,  and  allow  U.S.  companies  the  same  access 
to  other  countries'  maricets  as  is  now  allowed  for  foreign  companies  in  the  United  States. 
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AMBASSADOR  CHARLENE  BARSHEFSKY 


Ambassador  Charlene  Barshefsky  was  appointed  Deputy  United  States  Trade 
Representative  by  President  Clinton  on  May  28,  1993.   She  plays  a  pivotal  role  in 
developing  and  pursuing  the  Administration's  trade  policy  objectives.   In  her  capacity  as 
a  sub-cabinet  official,  she  has  been  instrumental  in  achieving  multiple  trade  agreements 
and  investment  treaties.  Her  responsibilities  include  a  wide  range  of  regional  and 
functional  areas  including  the  Asia  Pacific  region,  Latin  America,  intellectual  property, 
investment  and  sectoral  areas. 

Throughout  Asia,  Aisbassador  Barshefsky  has  pursued  bilateral  and  multilateral  trade 
agreements  and  negotiations  to  increase  market  access.  Through  bilateral,  regional  and 
multilateral  fora.  Ambassador  Barshefsky  has  forged  an  opening  for  U.S.  goods  and 
services  entering  Asian  markets.  In  U.S.  -  Japan  trade  relations,  Ambassador  Barshefsky 
has  been  a  key  policy  maker  and  negotiator  of  the  comprehensive  "Framework" 
agreement.  Within  USTR,  she  is  a  key  decision  maker  and  policy  innovator  on  a  host  of 
sectoral  trade  issues  with  Japan,  including  semiconductors,  computers,  supercomputers, 
paper,  glass  and  wood  products.  With  respect  to  market  access  and  intellectual  property 
rights  with  China,  Ambassador  Barshefsky  has  been  instrumental  in  achieving  the 
gradual,  but  steady  opening  of  the  Chinese  market  for  priority  U.S.  exports.  In  addition, 
she  has  opened  bilateral  negotiations  with  China  on  market  access  for  services,  including 
insurance  and  value-added  telecommunications.  Ambassador  Barshefsky  has  been 
instrumental  in  formulating  the  DEC  process  in  Korea  and  the  Alliance  for  Mutual 
Growth  with  the  ASEAN  countries.  She  also  guides  the  formation  of  U.S.  trade  and 
investment  policy  in  connection  with  the  Asia  Pacific  Economic  Cooperation  (APEC) 
forum. 

With  the  rapid  growth  of  U.S.-Laiin  America  trade,  Ambassador  Barshefsky  has  led  the 
Administration's  efforts  to  develop  bilateral  and  multilateral  trade  policies  and 
negotiations  with  the  region  in  a  variety  of  inarket  access,  investment  and  sectoral  areas. 
She  has  been  responsible  for  pursuing  the  CBI  Parity  imtiative  as  well  as  promoting 
policies  that  ensure  the  adequate  and  effective  protection  of  intellectual  property  rights 
within  the  region. 

In  addition  to  these  responsibilities.  Ambassador  Barshefsky  chairs  the  sub-cabinet  Trade 
Policy  Review  Group  and  participates  in  all  aspects  of  the  admimstration's  decision 
making  process. 
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Prior  to  her  appointment,  Ambassador  Barshcfsky  was  a  partner  in  the  Washington,  D.C. 
law  firm  of  Steptoe  &.  Johnson.   She  specialized  in  international  trade  law  and  policy  for 
18  years  and  co-chaired  the  firm's  large  International  Practice  Group.   Her  practice 
concentrated  on:  (1)  the  representation  of  domestic  and  foreign  clients  in  international 
trade-related  administrative  and  judicial  litigation  in  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries;  (2)  advise  and  counseling  to  clients  in  connection  with  U.S.  government  export 
and  import  regulations  and  the  development  of  global  international  trade  strategies;  (3) 
representation  of  clients  in  connection  with  trade  policy  and  legislative  initiatives  before 
Congress  and  the  Executive  branch;  and  (4)  representation  of  clients  with  respect  to 
market  access  issues. 

Both  at  her  tenure  at  the  OfGce  of  the  United  States  Trade  Representative  and  at 
Steptoe  &.  Johnson,  Ambassador  Barshefsky  has  published,  lectured  and  testified 
extensively  on  U.S.  and  international  trade  policy  and  laws.  Ambassador  Barshefsiys 
professional  affiliations  and  activities  are  numerous.  She  was  a  Vice  Chair  of  the 
International  Law  Section  of  the  American  Bar  Association  as  well  as  a  member  of  its 
governing  Council.  Ambassador  Barshefsky  chaired  the  U.S.  Court  of  International 
Trade  Advisory  Committee  by  appointment  of  the  Chief  Judge,  and  served  as  an  initial 
roster  member  of  the  Chapter  19  Canada-U.S.  Dispute  Resolution  Panels  under  the 
Canada-U.S.  Free  Trade  Agreement.  She  served  on  the  editorial  advisory  boards  of  the 
International  Trade  Corporate  Counsel  Advisor  and  the  European  Business  Law  Review. 
She  also  has  served  as  a  board  member  of  the  International  Legal  Studies  Program  at 
American  University. 

Ambassador  Barshefsky  is  a  member  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Bar  and  has  been 
admitted  as  a  member  to  the  U.S.  Court  of  International  Trade;  U.S.  District  Court, 
District  of  Columbia;  and  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals,  D.C.  Circuit.   She  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  and  the  Columbus  School  of  Law  at  the  Catholic  University  in 
Washington,  D.C,  having  received  numerous  academic  honors  and  awards. 

Ambassador  Barshefsky  is  married  to  Edward  B.  Cohen.  The  couple  resides  in 
Washington,  D.C.  with  their  two  daughters. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  THE 

HONORABLE  CHARLENE  BARSHEFSKY 

DEPUTY  U.S.  TRADE  REPRESENTATIVE 

BEFORE  THE 

HOUSE  SUBCOMMITTEES  ON 

ASIA  AND  THE  PACIFIC 

AND  ON 

INTERNATIONAL  ECONOMIC  POLICY  AND  TRADE 

OF  THE  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

FEBRUARY  2,  1995 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today  to  testify  before  these 
Subcommittees  on  the  Administration's  trade  policy  in  the 
Asia/Pacific  region. 

ADMINISTRATION'S  OBJECTIVES 

I  want  to  start  by  touching  on  the  Clinton  Administration's 
overall  economic  policy  objectives  because  they  help  explain  the 
importance  we  are  placing  on  Asia  and  the  Pacific.   This 
President  has  a  deep  understanding  and  interest  in  the  effect  on 
the  U.S.  economy  of  the  global  economy.   The  two  are  inseparable 
and  our  economic  futures  are  ultimately  one  and  the  same.   The 
process  of  global  economic  transformation  is  not  a  distant  topic 
of  discussion.   It  holds  both  promise  and  peril.   Our  objective 
is  to  seize  the  promise  and  pursue  global,  hence,  U.S.  economic 
growth . 

Expanding  exports  and  the  jobs  linked  to  exports  is  an  integral 
component  of  our  overall  economic 'strategy.   Promoting  free  trade 
and  open  markets  around  the  world  is  central  to  our  trade  policy 
and  essential  to  our  economic  well-being.   At  present, 
approximately  25  percent  of  our  gross  domestic  product  is  reliant 
on  trade,  and  this  percentage  is  expected  to  increase. 

The  Administration  believes  that  global  economic  interdependence 
and  trade  expansion  offer  tangible  routes  to  a  new  prosperity. 
Export  related  manufacturing  jobs  pay  better  than  other 
manufacturing  jobs  by  as  much  as  17  percent.   The  opportunities 
for  the  U.S.  are  enormous  in  a  broad  range  of  capital  goods, 
telecommunications,  computer  related  and  digital  electronics, 
creative  intellectual  property  reliant  industries,  not  to  mention 
manufacturing  and  service  sectors.   Untapped  markets  exist  for 
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those  prepared  to  pursue  them  and  we  intend  to  do  all  we  can  to 
help  U.S.  fixtns  capture  them. 

ADMINISTRATION  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

In  just  two  years,  the  Clinton  Administration  has  achieved 
unparalleled  success  by  reaching  72  agreements  to  open  markets  or 
otherwise  address  serious  trade  issues  governing  U.S.  products 
and  services.   The  Administration  has  negotiated:   the  largest 
free  trade  zone  in  the  world;  the  largest  multilateral  trade 
agreement  in  history;  38  bilateral  textile  agreements;  14 
agreements  with  Japan;  an  agreement  covering  80%  of  global 
shipbuilding;  the  largest  procurement  agreement  in  history  with 
the  European  Union;  a  multilateral  aluminum  agreement;  agreements 
on  wheat  and  softwood  lumber  with  Canada;  12  bilateral  investment 
treaties;  three  intellectual  property  rights  agreements;  an 
agreement  with  the  nations  of  the  Asia-Pacific  region  to 
eliminate  barriers  to  trade  in  that  area,  the  fastest  growing 
economic  region  on  earth;  and  an  agreement  among  our  own 
hemisphere  to  open  markets  within  the  next  decade. 

ASIA  AND  THE  PACIFIC 

The  Administration's  trade  objectives  --  and  its  accomplishments 
--  are  particularly  relevant  to  the  Asia  Pacific  region,  which  by 
any  measure,  is  booming  and  growing  in  importance: 

--  .  the  Asia-Pacific  region  is  the  fastest  growing  economic 
region  in  the  world; 

over  the  past  three  decades,  Asia's  share  of  the 
world's  GDP  has  grown  from  8%  to  more  than  25%; 

the  dynamic  Asian  economies  continue  to  grow  at  three 
times  the  rate  of  the  established  industrial  countries; 

projections  show  that  by  the  year  2000  the  East  Asian 
economies  will  form  the. largest  market  in  the  world, 
surpassing  Western  Europe  and  North  America; 

The  broader  Asia/Pacific  region  includes  the  four 
largest  populations  in  the  world:   China,  India,  the 
United  States,  and  Indonesia. 

It  is  also  of  growing  importance  to  the  United  States: 

our  trade  across  the  Pacific  is  more  than  50%  greater 
than  across  the  Atlantic;  U.S.  merchandise  exports  to 
Asia  have  grown  nearly  60%  over  the  last  five  years; 

our  exports  to  Asia  account  for  2.5  million  jobs  in  the 
United  States;  increasing  our  market  share  in  Asia  by  1 
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percentage  point  would  add  300,000  export  related  jobs 
to  the  American  economy; 

in  1993,  APEC  members  took  almost  60%  of  U.S. 
merchandise  exports  and  accounted  for  two-thirds  of  our 
imports; 

our  projection  shows  that  Asia,  excluding  Japan,  will 
be  our  largest  export  market  by  the  year  2010,  to  the 
tune  of  $248  billion,  if  we  maintain  our  current  market 
share; 

but  this  is  not  just  a  question  of  economics;  our 
historic  and  cultural  ties  across  the  Pacific  are  broad 
and  deep;  there  are  over  7  million  American  citizens  of 
Asian  descent; 

It's  vital  to  our  economic  future  that  we  remain  a  partner  in  the 
future  growth  of  this  region  and  that  we  work  to  eliminate 
remaining  barriers  to  trade  and  investment . 

In  summary  fashion,  let  me  review  some  of  the  key  trade  and 
investment  issues  and  challenges  that  face  the  United  States, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  China,  Japan  and  other  key  markets  in 
the  Asia  Pacific  region. 

TRADE  WITH  CHINA  IN  THE  BROADER  CONTEXT 

The  United  States  has  both  an  economic  and  political  stake  in 
developing  productive,  healthy,  and  stable  trade  relationships 
with  all  countries  in  Asia,  including  China.   At  the  APEC  meeting 
in  Jakarta  last  November,  President  Clinton  reiterated  the  United 
States'  commitment  to  the  development  of  a  new  Pacific  community, 
one  in  which  we  share  responsibility  for  solid,  steady  growth; 
for  the  development  of  and  improvement  in  economic  and  legal 
institutions;  and  for  regional  stability. 

The  U.S.  market  has  long  been  an  engine  of  growth  for  East  Asian 
economies,  much  as  it  is  today  for  the  Chinese  economy.   Today, 
with  the  expansion  of  the  American  market  through  the  NAFTA,  the 
further  reduction  of  trade  barriers  through  the  WTO  and  the 
process  of  trade  liberalization  and  business  facilitation  through 
the  APEC  process,  trade  ties  with  China  should  expand 
substantially . 

We  recognize  the  economic  achievements  that  China's  reform 
policies  have  brought.   China  is  now  the  fastest  growing  major 
economy  in  the  world,  with  growth  in  1994  reaching  roughly  12 
percent.   Up  and  down  China's  east  coast,  economic  development  is 
proceeding  at  a  breathtaking  pace.   In  my  own  visits  to  China 
over  the  past  two  years,  I  have  been  overwhelmed  by  the  magnitude 
of  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  Beijing  alone,  much  less  in 
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Guangdong  and  the  booming  provinces  in  central  and  south  China. 

As  a  trading  regime,  China  has  also  undergone  a  remarkable 
transformation.   China  is  now  the  11th  largest  trader  in  the 
world,  with  two-way  trade  last  year  approaching  $200  billion. 
China's  trade  with  the  United  States  has  experienced  a  similarly 
rapid  growth.   Beginning  from  a  minuscule  base  in  the  late  1970s, 
U.S. -China  trade  grew  to  $40  billion  in  1993  and  could  reach  $50 
billion  by  the  end  of  1994. 

U.S.  Interests 

The  United  States  wants  to  see  a  strong,  prosperous,  stable 
China.   In  trade  and  economic  terms,  that  means  continuation  of 
steady  growth,  the  development  of  institutions  --  like  a  sound 
banking  system  --  that  can  help  sustain  that  growth,  and 
adherence  to  international  norms  and  the  rule  of  law.   It  also 
means  greater  integration  of  China  into  the  fabric  of  the  world 
trade  regime,  and  maintenance  of  responsible  and  transparent 
trade  practices. 

On  a  bilateral  basis,  the  Clinton  Administration  would  like  to 
see  the  development  of  a  more  healthy,  more  reciprocal  trade 
relationship.   In  late  May  last  year,  the  President  made  a 
fundamental  decision  to  put  the  annual  debate  over  MFN  behind  us. 
In  making  that  decision,  the  Administration  took  a  major  step  to 
create  a  more  solid  foundation  for  our  overall  bilateral 
relationship,  but  especially  for  our  trade  and  commercial 
relationship.   At  the  same  time,  the  President  stressed  that  the 
United  States  would  vigorously  pursue  its  interests  in  each  of 
the  various  aspects  of  the  bilateral  relationship  --  including 
trade.   If  the  President's  decision  is  to  have  a  positive,  long- 
term  effect  on  our  trade  relationship,  China  must  take  steps  in 
trade  to  open  its  markets  further  and  protect  U.S.  intellectual 
property. 

Our  trade  relationship  is  badly  out  of  balance.   China  exports 
vast  quantities  of  goods  to  the  United  States,  but  still  buys 
relatively  little  from  us.   We  have  a  projected  trade  deficit  of 
roughly  $28  billion  in  1994.   No  other  major  trading  partner  has 
a  deficit  in  goods  of  that  size  with  China  --  and  no  other  major 
trading  partner's  markets  are  as  open  to  Chinese  goods  and 
services  as  is  the  United  States. 

Our  bilateral  trade  relationship  is  at  a  cross-roads.   China  has 
the  option  of  either  joining  the  world  community  and  working  with 
the  United  States  to  improve  the  bilateral  trade  relationship,  or 
remain  outside  of  the  world  mainstream  --  and  maintaining  a  trade 
regime  that  fails  to  reflect  the  great  improvements  in  its 
domestic  economy. 

In  that  context,  I  find  it  disturbing  that  China  still  has  not 
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made  the  fundamental  decision  to  join  the  mainstream  of  world 
trading  nations.   China  appears  to  want  to  set  the  rules  of  trade 
with  its  trading  partners,  as  opposed  to  following  international 
norms.   Recent  developments  have  only  strengthened  our  view  in 
that  regard.   China  only  selectively  upholds  its  trade  agreements 
with  the  United  States,  and  it  is  reluctant  to  accept  its 
obligations  in  other  areas,  including  accepting  international 
arbitration  judgments,  or  accepting  responsibility  to  honor 
contracts.   China  continues  to  resist  creation  of  a  fair  and 
equitable  investment  climate,  discriminates  against  foreign 
companies  in  its  pricing  of  goods  and  services,  and  maintains  a 
myriad  system  of  overlapping  barriers  to  the  entrance  of  imports. 

As  for  services,  the  United  States  is  the  largest  exporter  of 
services  in  the  world.   U.S.  companies  in  banking,  insurance, 
financial  services,  travel,  advertising  and  other  services  are 
the  best  or  equal  to  the  best  in  the  world.   In  the 
communications  and  information  services  sectors,  U.S.  companies 
are  leading  a  global  information  revolution  and  transforming  the 
way  that  business  is  conducted  around  the  globe.   Nonetheless, 
China's  market  for  services  is  still  largely  closed  and  must 
open.   If  China  is  to  reform  and  modernize  its  economy,  it  cannot 
do  so  without  the  creation  of  a  sophisticated  services  sector. 
And,  clearly,  it  cannot  develop  an  articulated  services  industry 
without  opening  its  services  market . 

For  its  part,  it  is  in  China's  interest  to  take  these  steps.   As 
much  as  the  United  States  and  other  trading  partners  will  gain, 
the  benefits  for  China  in  further  trade  liberalization  and  market 
opening  are  much,  much  greater.   Therefore,  we  expect  that  China 
will  take  those  necessary  and  serious  steps. 

Trade  Initiatives 

The  United  States  has  global  and  bilateral  objectives  that  it 
wishes  to  pursue  with  China  and  we  believe  that  we  can  do  so  in  a 
mutually  advantageous  manner.   We  have  a  global  interest  in 
seeing  China  better  integrated  into  the  world  trading  system, 
continue  to  reform  its  system,  and  grow  its  economy.   We  have  a 
bilateral  interest  in  creating  a  more  reciprocal  trade 
relationship  that  brings  substantially  greater  benefits  to  the 
United  States.   These  interests  are  intertwined.   We  are  working 
with  China  to  establish  a  trade  framework  that  is  based  on  the 
rule  of  law.   We  are  therefore  pursuing  a  number  of  trade 
initiatives  in  multilateral  and  bilateral  contexts. 

Bilateral  Initiatives 

While  the  primary  focus  of  our  bilateral  trade  initiatives  is  to 
improve  the  U.S. -China  trade  relationship,  here  too  the  Clinton 
Administration  places  a  heavy  emphasis  on  adherence  to 
international  norms  and  disciplines.   Thus,  all  of  our  bilateral 
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trade  talks  are  founded  on  the  principles  of  the  GATT/WTO  and 
other  international  agreements.   The  Administration's  aim  is  to 
establish  a  solid  foundation  for  its  trade  relationship  with 
China  --  and  hopefully  avert  more  serious  problems  later  on. 

The  Administration  has  worked  hard,  through  restoration  and 
revitalization  of  the  Joint  Economic  Commission  and  Joint 
Commission  on  Commerce  and  Trade,  to  engage  China  in  a  dialogue 
on  the  entire  range  of  economic,  trade,  and  commercial  issues.   A 
year  ago  last  January,  former  Treasury  Secretary  Bentsen  and 
Chinese  leaders  discussed  our  mutual  interest  in  seeing  China's 
finance  and  investment  regimes  improve,  and  in  the  furtherance  of 
China's  economic  reforms. 

In  August,  Secretary  Brown  led  a  highly  successful  Presidential 
trade  mission  to  China  which  netted  some  $6  billion  in  contracts 
for  U.S.  firms.   During  his  visit,  he  had  wide  ranging  exchanges 
with  China's  Trade  Minister  Wu  Yi  and  her  colleagues  on  a  number 
of  business  and  commercial  development  issues,  including  U.S. 
participation  in  infrastructure  projects  in  China,  worth  perhaps 
$250  billion  or  more  in  inputs  for  energy,  transportation,  and 
telecommunications.   The  Administration  will  move  now  to  set 
specific  agendas  in  transportation,  information  technologies  and 
other  commercial  areas . 

On  trade  policy  issues,  we  are  currently  engaged  in  negotiations 
and  consultations  on  intellectual  property  rights  protection, 
market  access  for  goods  (based  on  the  1992  market  access 
agreement),  and  market  access  for  services.   Successful 
conclusion  of  these  negotiations,  and  the  faithful  implementation 
of  existing  Agreements  is  vital,  not  only  to  enhance  the 
bilateral  relationship,  but  also  in  improving  prospects  for 
China's  own  economic  reforms. 

IPR 

Protection  of  intellectual  property  rights  (IPR)  is  an  area  of 
major  concern  for  the  United  States.   Failure  to  protect  IPR 
harms  China's  legitimate  research  and  business  interests,  as  it 
does  those  of  foreign  countries. 

In  principle,  the  Chinese  government  recognizes  that  protection 
of  intellectual  property  is  important.   While  the  legal  regime 
attests  to  this  recognition,  in  practice,  there  is  virtually  no 
effective  enforcement  of  IPR  in  China.   Piracy  has  escalated  in 
recent  years  and  reached  crisis  proportions  over  the  past  year. 
Theft  of  copyrighted  products  is  omnipresent,  with  90-100  percent 
piracy  rates  in  computer  software,  motion  pictures,  videos,  sound 
recordings,  books  and  periodicals.   Twenty-nine  CD  factories, 
with  at  least  15  in  Guangdong  province  alone,  have  a  production 
capacity  of  75  million  CDs,  laser  disks  and  CD-ROMs,  and  are  now 
exporting  them  throughout  Southeast  Asia  and  North  America. 
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Markets  in  Hong  Kong  and  Southeast  Asia  that  have  been  clean  for 
years  are  now  awash  with  Chinese  pirated  products . 

Piracy  now  constitutes  a  significant  market  barrier  to  computer 
software  producers  and  others  who  would  like  to  invest  and  trade 
with  China  but  dare  not  do  so  now.   And,  piracy  thwarts  the 
development  of  China's  own  domestic  industries.   China  will  never 
be  a  major  center  for  the  development  of  software,  for  example, 
if  it  cannot  protect  the  inventions  of  its  most  creative  people. 

The  Clinton  Administration  has  acted  decisively  to  protect  the 
intellectual  property  of  U.S.  companies.   USTR  initiated  a 
Special  301  investigation  into  China's  IPR  enforcement  practices 
on  June  30.   When  months  of  negotiations  did  not  persuade  China 
to  take  effective  steps  to  curb  piracy,  the  USTR  published  a 
proposed  import  'retaliation  list'  against  which  100  percent 
tariffs  can  be  imposed  if  an  agreement  is  not  reached  by  February 
4. 

Last  week,  a  team  of  U.S.  negotiators  were  in  Beijing  for  another 
in  a  series  of  negotiations  on  IPR  enforcement.   If  the  Special 
301  investigation  is  to  be  resolved  in  a  positive  manner,  China 
must  take  concrete  steps  to  shut  down  major  infringers  and 
prosecute  criminal  violators  of  copyrights  and  trademarks.   And, 
China  must  reach  an  agreement  that  will  permit  long-term 
enforcement  of  its  IPR  laws  and  market  access  for  our  companies. 
Whether  an  agreement  can  be  reached  is  largely  up  to  China 

Market  Access 

In  October  1992,  the  United  States  and  China  signed  a  market 
access  agreement  that  committed  China  to  make  sweeping  changes  in 
its  import  regime.   To  date,  China's  implementation  of  the  1992 
market  access  agreement  has  been  positive,  although  some 
important  exceptions  remain.   In  the  Agreement  itself,  China 
committed  over  a  five  year  period  to  a  major  reform  of  its  import 
regime.   That  includes  elimination  of  90  percent  of  all  non- 
tariff  barriers  --  such  as  import- licensing  requirements  and 
quotas,  increased  transparency,  elimination  of  the  use  of  import 
substitution  as  a  policy  or  practice,  and  an  end  to  the  use  of 
scientifically  unjustified  sanitary  and  phytosanitary  standards 
as  barriers  to  agricultural  imports. 

China  has  taken  important  strides  toward  making  its  trade  regime 
more  transparent.   China  has  published  a  large  number  of  trade 
rules  and  regulations  in  the  past  year.   Nonetheless,  China  has  a 
long  way  to  go  before  its  trade  regime,  and  its  trade 
institutions,  are  truly  transparent.   We  are  particularly 
concerned  that  China's  provinces  apply  Beijing's  trade  laws  and 
regulations  uniformly  and  that  the  provinces'  trade  regimes  are 
transparent . 
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China  has  made  a  major  commitment  to  eliminate  non-tariff 
barriers,  and  since  the  end  of  1993,  has  reduced  to  400  from  the 
several  thousand  that  existed  the  number  of  GATT- inconsistent 
barriers.   That  is  a  major  achievement  and  China  should  get 
credit  for  it.   By  reducing  these  barriers,  China  will  open 
markets  for  computers,  medical  equipment,  heavy  machinery, 
textiles,  steel  products,  chemicals,  pharmaceuticals,  and  other 
products.   However,  we  still  do  not  have  schedules  for 
elimination  of  the  400  remaining  non- tariff  barriers,  and  this 
must  be  accomplished. 

Despite  China's  positive  progress  on  market  access,  it  has  not 
fully  implemented  the  agreement.   It  has  yet  to  live  up  to  its 
obligations  to  publish  quotas,  uniformly  apply  its  laws  and 
regulations,  or  fully  eliminate  import  substitution  as  a 
practice.   While  China  has  eliminated  many  barriers,  China  has 
not  yet  eliminated  quantitative  restrictions  for  many  products  by 
December  31,  1994  --  as  it  committed  to  do  in  the  Agreement. 
That  means  that  barriers  to  computers,  textiles,  heavy  machinery 
and  other  key  U.S.  products  remain,  harming  our  prospects  in 
China's  market  while  its  exports  into  the  United  States  continue 
to  accelerate.   We  are  now  discussing  these  issues  with  the 
Chinese  government,  but  they  must  be  resolved. 

In  addition,  China  has  not  yet  addressed  our  concerns  about  the 
use  of  sanitary  and  phytosanitary  standards  as  barriers  to 
imports  of  agricultural  and  live  animal  products.   China 
continues  to  use  \inscientif ic  standards  to  block  U.S.  exports  of 
citrus  fruit,  stone  fruit,  wheat  (from  the  Pacific  Northwest) , 
apples,  and  leaf  tobacco  --  products  that  the  United  States 
exports  to  Japan  and  other  nations  throughout  East  Asia.   We 
expect  China  to  move  expeditiously  to  resolve  these  issues,  in 
accord  with  the  Agreement . 

Market  access  for  services  is  another,  integral,  part  of  the  U.S. 
bilateral  trade  agenda  with  China.   China's  services  markets 
today  are  still  largely  closed.   While  limited  experiments  are 
underway,  and  a  variety  of  extra- legal  services  ventures  have 
started,  legitimate  access  for  U.S.  companies  in  most  instances 
is  not  available . 

We  have  asked  that  China  commit  to  substantial  liberalization  of 
its  insurance,  distribution,  advertising,  travel,  communications, 
audiovisual  and  other  services.   These  liberalizations  are  in 
China's  own  interest.   We  expect,  for  example,  that  China  will 
license  more  foreign  insurance  companies  to  operate  in  China  on  a 
national  treatment  basis,  will  open  its  enhanced 
telecommunications  sector  and  its  distribution  system  to  U.S. 
companies,  and  will  liberalize  access  to  its  audiovisual  markets. 
China  cannot  make  the  leap  to  a  higher  technology  base  without 
considerable  participation  by  foreign  firms  in  its  services 
sectors . 
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A  vital  component  of  our  services  agenda  with  China  is 
improvement  in  its  domestic  business  climate.   Consistent  with 
the  WTO,  we  ask  that  China  create  a  non-discriminatory 
environment  within  which  both  foreign  and  Chinese  firms  compete 
on  an  equal  footing.   Adherence  to  basic  investment  principles, 
such  as  the  right  of  establishment  and  national  treatment,  along 
with  rights  to  conduct  associated  activities,  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  that  end. 

Similarly,  China  discriminates  against  foreign  traders  in  its 
pricing  practices,  often  charging  foreigners  prices  that  are 
several  times  those  charged  Chinese  businessmen.   China  has 
indicated  that  it  may  take  steps  to  eliminate  this 
discrimination,  and  we  await  concrete  actions  to  make  these 
intentions  reality. 

China's  WTO  Accession 

It  is  in  the  interests  of  the  United  States  that  China  become  a 
member  of  the  WTO,  but  only  on  a  commercially  acceptable  basis. 
This  policy,  first  articulated  in  1986,  was  most  recently 
restated  in  the  1992  Market  Access  Agreement  with  China,  when  the 
United  States  committed  to  staunchly  support  China's  accession  to 
the  GATT,  now  the  WTO,  on  the  basis  of  commercially  acceptable 
terms.   China's  accession  to  the  WTO  on  acceptable  terms  remains 
important  and  beneficial  to  all  trading  nations.   It  will  guide 
the  structure  of  China's  economic  reforms  and  the  overall 
direction  of  China's  reforms,  and  it  will  help  to  cement  them  in 
place.   A  good  protocol  of  accession  for  China  will  lead  to 
substantial,  additional  market  opening  and  a  much  improved  trade 
and  investment  regime . 

China's  most  recent  bid  to  accede  to  the  WTO  failed  last  year 
principally  as  a  result  of  China's  unwillingness  to  address  the 
concerns  and  requests  for  market  access  commitments  tabled  by  its 
major  trading  partners.   After  months  of  intensive  negotiations, 
the  United  States  and  the  contracting  parties  spent  nearly  three 
weeks  in  December  in  non-stop  talks.   Much  of  the  U.S.  position 
was  based  on  our  previous  productive  bilateral  initiatives  with 
China.   Much  of  what  we  sought  in  Chinese  commitments  in  the  WTO 
context  China  has  already  agreed  to  bilaterally. 

China  was  not,  however,  able  to  commit  to  align  its  trade  regime 
to  GATT  and  WTO  norms,  nor  to  establish  in  the  GATT  and  WTO 
framework  a  constructive  trade  liberalizing  response  to  specific 
requests  from  its  trading  partners  for  expanded  market  access  for 
goods  and  services.   China  is  a  major  beneficiary  of  the 
security,  stability,  and  market  access  opportunities  provided  by 
the  global  trading  system.   As  a  result,  this  lack  of  flexibility 
undermined  the  ability  of  GATT  contracting  parties  to  complete 
the  accession  negotiations. 
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Precisely  because  its  foreign  trade  regime  is  so  strong  -- 
averaging  25  percent  growth  a  year  over  the  past  five  years  -- 
China  and  the  United  States,  as  well  as  other  WTO  members,  have  a 
responsibility  to  ensure  that  China's  membership  in  the 
organization  that  regulates  international  trade  is  based  on  solid 
economic  commitments. 

Membership  in  the  WTO  is  not  a  political  gesture,  it  is  first  and 
foremost  an  economic  agreement .  Basic  principles  to  which  all 
GATT  Contracting  Parties  and  WTO  members  adhere  --  the  foundation 
of  the  multilateral  system  --  must  be  met  at  the  outset.  This  is 
no  more  than  is  expected  of  any  applicant  to  the  GATT  or  the  WTO. 
China  cannot  expect  to  be  different.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  no 
country  to  set  special  rules  for  one  at  the  expense  of  all  of  the 
others,  especially  with  other  large  accession  applicants,  such  as 
Russia,  carefully  observing  the  outcome. 

Over  these  past  many  months,  the  United  States  --as  well  as 
other  GATT  members  --  have  clearly  outlined  the  areas  where  China 
must  take  commitments  to  basic  GATT  and  WTO  obligations  and  to 
secure  transparent  market  access  opportunities.   These  basic 
areas  include:   uniform  application  of  national  laws  and 
regulations  in  the  provinces;  national  treatment  for  imported 
goods,  firms  and  traders;  elimination  of  nontariff  measures  as 
required  by  the  GATT  and  the  WTO;  granting  foreign  firms  trading 
rights  and  expanding  the  right  to  trade  generally;  and  assuring 
that  its  foreign  exchange  regime  is  not  used  as  a  trade  barrier. 
China  must  make  commitments  to  open  its  market  to  services, 
submit  a  reasonable  schedule  on  agriculture  supports  and 
subsidies,  and  provide  secure  and  amplified  opportunities  for 
market  access  in  goods  commensurate  with  its  status  as  a  world- 
class  exporting  country. 

On  agriculture,  many  trading  partners  --  particularly  among  the 
Cairns  group  --  have  raised  serious  concerns  about  China's 
practices  such  as  using  sanitary  and  phytosanitary  standards, 
secret  guidance  and  pricing  practices  to  hinder  competition  with 
China  in  world  agricultural  markets  and  in  China's  own  market. 
These  are  among  the  issues  that  have  to  be  addressed  in  the 
accession  negotiation. 

Some  actions  that  China  is  contemplating  in  the  near  future  -- 
such  as  the  industrial  policy  strategies  China  has  recently 
announced  --  are  cause  for  concern.   These  policies  appear  to 
include  many  measures  that  are  not  compatible  with  either  GATT  or 
WTO  rules  and  disciplines.   As  in  other  cases,  China  must  be 
prepared  to  adjust  its  policies  to  make  them  consistent  with  the 
WTO. 

In  addition,  China  should  also  acknowledge  a  willingness  to 
undertake  WTO  obligations  in  areas  where  it  is  capable  of  doing 
so  from  the  date  of  accession  and  where  it  has  already  made 
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extensive  bilateral  commitments,  e.g.,  in  the  protection  of 
intellectual  property. 

If  China  accedes  to  the  WTO  on  anything  less  than  solid 
commercial  terms,  or  without  firm  commitments  to  take  further 
reform  measures,  not  only  the  United  States  but  all  major  trading 
partners  will  be  hurt  over  time.   Nor  will  our  goal  of  seeing 
China  better  integrated  into  the  world  trading  system  be 
achieved. 

In  December,  the  Chairman  of  China's  GATT  accession  Working  Party 
tabled  a  draft  framework  for  commitments,  and  members  of  the 
Working  Party,  including  China,  agreed  to  use  this  framework  as 
the  basis  for  negotiation.   The  U.S.  and  other  current  GATT 
members  have  tabled  market  access  requests  and  seek  an 
opportunity,  denied  by  China  during  the  December  talks,  to  engage 
in  actual  negotiations  to  reach  accord  in  this  part  of.  the 
process . 

At  this  point,  we  do  not  know  China's  intentions  for  further  work 
on  its  accession  application.   We  understand  that  the  issue  is 
under  review.   Our  commitment  to  work  constructively  with  China 
and  with  the  other  WTO  members  to  bring  China  into  the 
organization  has  not  diminished,  and  we  remain  ready  to  resume 
negotiations. 

I  would  leave  you  with  three  points  for  reflection.   First,  the 
United  States  retains  a  strong  interest  in  seeing  China  accede  to 
the  WTO  but  only  on  commercially  acceptable  terms.   Second,  the 
United  States  and  other  WTO  members  are  prepared  to  work  with 
China  to  address  its  transitional  trade  situation,  but  only  in 
the  context  of  an  active  negotiation  where  our  critical  concerns 
and  interests  are  also  addressed.   And  third,  it  is  very 
important  for  the  credibility  and  the  viability  of  the  trading 
system,  as  well  as  to  China's  future,  that  we  get  China's 
accession  right. 

Despite  all  of  the  challenges  that  we  face.   I  believe  that  the 
United  States  can  achieve  its  global  and  bilateral  objectives 
with  China.   The  Chinese  government  appears  to  realize  that 
China's  own  prosperity  will  increase  as  it  adopts  market 
principles  and  trade  liberalization.   By  resolving  our  concerns 
on  key  trade  issues  and  increasing  access  for  U.S.  industries 
that  we  believe  can  create  a  better  and  more  sound  trade 
relationship.   If  we  cannot,  we  will  not  hesitate  to  take  steps 
that  protect  U.S.  interests. 

JAPAN 

The  Administration  has  made  significant  progress  in  advancing  its 
trade  agenda  with  Japan.   Over  the  past  20  months,  we  have 
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reached  eight  market -opening  agreements  under  the  US-Japan 
Framework  Agreement.   These  agreements  embody  the  results- 
oriented  trade  policy  this  Administration  has  consistently 
pursued  toward  Japan.   They  are  distinguished  from  agreements 
reached  under  previous  administrations  in  two  important  ways. 

First,  each  agreement  commits  Japan  to  the  Framework 
goal  of  substantial  increases  in  market  access  and 
sales  of  foreign  competitive  products  and  services  into 
Japan . 

Second,  the  agreements  include  quantitative  and 
qualitative  criteria,  which  will  allow  us  to  evaluate 
clearly  whether  or  not  they  are  achieving  their 
intended  results . 

Let  me  review  some  of  the  specifics  of  these  agreements . 

In  government  procurement,  we  concluded  two  telecommunications 
agreements  --  one  in  public  procurement  by  Japanese  government 
agencies  and  one  covering  Nippon  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Corporation  (NTT) ,  the  largest  telephone  company  in  Japan  --  and 
a  medical  technology  agreement .   The  government  procurement 
agreements,  concluded  on  October  1,  1994,  call  for  the  Framework 
goal  of  a  "substantial"  increase  in  market  access  and  sales  of 
foreign  competitive  products  and  siervices.   In  accordande  with 
the  Framework  agreement,  these  agreements  include  a  set  of  five 
quantitative  and  five  qualitative  criteria  to  assess 
implementation.   These  agreements  also  include  specific  measures 
the  Japanese  government  must  take  to  improve  and  open  its 
procurement  process  to  foreign  suppliers. 

In  insurance,  we  reached  a  landmark  agreement  to  open  Japan's 
$320  billion  insurance  market  --  the  world's  second  largest  -- 
which  has  been  closed  by  a  secretive  and  arbitrary  regulatory 
system  and  exclusionary  purchasing  practices  among  interconnected 
firms.   Under  the  insurance  agreement,  the  Government  of  Japan 
committed,  among  other  things,  to -enhance  the  transparency  of  its 
regulatory  system,  provide  important  procedural  protection, 
introduce  specific  liberalization  measures,  and  strengthen  its 
antitrust  policy.   The  agreement  enables  non- Japanese  insurance 
companies  already  active  in  Japan  to  build  on  the  progress  made 
to  date,  as  well  as  allow  current  players  and  newcomers  to  take 
advantage  of  new  business  opportunities  created  by  the  agreement. 
In  order  to  measure  results,  the  agreement  sets  out  specific 
quantitative  and  qualitative  criteria,  including  the  changes  in 
market  share  of  foreign  firms. 

In  flat  glass,  the  Government  of  Japan  agreed  to  increase  market • 
access  and  sales  for  competitive  foreign  glass,  regardless  of 
capital  affiliation.   In  an  unprecedented  development,  the 
agreement  calls  Japan's  flat  glass  distributors  to  issue  a 
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statement  announcing  their  intention  to  diversify  their  supply- 
sources  and  avoid  discrimination  based  on  capital  affiliation,  an 
important  first  step  in  breaking  up  keiretsu  relationships  in 
this  sector.   In  addition,  the  agreement  calls  for  Japan's  three 
flat  glass  manufacturers  to  issue  a  statement  reaffirming  that 
distributors  are  free  to  purchase  from  any  supplier,  including 
foreign  glass  manufacturers.   The  agreement  also  includes 
provisions  for  the  expanded  use  of  safety  and  insulating  glass 
windows,  areas  where  American  firms  have  a  clear  competitive 
advantage;  significant  import  promotion  measures  by  the  Japanese 
Government;  and  a  Japanese  Government  commitment  to  end 
discrimination  in  public  sector  procurement  of  flat  glass.   The 
agreement  provides  for  consultations  to  assess  implementation  of 
the  Measures,  based  on  concrete  qualitative  and  quantitative 
criteria. 

Two  bilateral  agreements  were  concluded  under  the  Framework 
working  group  on  intellectual  property  rights.   These  agreements 
ensure  American  investors  faster  processing  of  their  patent 
applications  and  provides  for  overall  improved  protection  for 
owners  of  U.S.  intellectual  property  rights.   The  first 
agreement,  signed  on  January  20,  1994,  provides  for  specific 
measures  that  the  Japanese  Patent  Office  will  undertake  to 
facilitate  the  filing  of  patent  applications  by  foreign 
nationals.   The  second  agreement,  signed  August  16,  1994, 
provides  specific  measures  to  revise  the  Japanese  patent 
"opposition"  system. 

Conclusion  of  a  financial  services  agreement  was  announced  on 
January  10,  1995.   This  agreement  opens  the  $1  trillion  Japanese 
pension  market  to  effective  participation  by  foreign  fund 
managers.   It  creates  greater  opportunities  for  foreign  financial 
firms  to  participate  in  the  $500  billion  Japanese  corporate 
securities  market  by  permitting  greater  scope  for  the 
introduction  of  new  financial  instruments.   It  also  will  promote 
the  further  integration  of  Japan's  capital  market  with  global 
capital  markets,  creating  significant  opportunities  for 
competitive  foreign  financial  institutions.   The  agreement  makes 
clear  Japan's  commitment  to  improving  access  to  its  financial 
services  markets  through  changes  in  Japan's  regulation  of  asset 
management,  corporate  securities,  cross  border  financial 
services,  and  transparency  and  procedural  protection.   It  also 
includes  a  comprehensive  set  of  qualitative  and  quantitative 
criteria  by  which  to  assess  progress  under  the  agreement. 

Other  Agreements 

In  addition  to  these  agreements  reached  under  the  Framework,  the 
U.S.  and  Japan  have  reached  agreement  in  several  other  areas  in 
the  past  year.   These  include  agreements  opening  Japan's  huge 
public  works  construction  sector  to  foreign  firms,  improving 
access  to  Japan's  cellular  telephone  market,  and  streamlining  and 
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improving  Japan's  intellectual  property  procedures.   In  addition, 
as  you  know,  we  achieved  a  number  of  market  access  commitments 
from  Japan  in  the  Uruguay  Round  and  Japanese  consumers  are  now 
enjoying  the  fruits  of  our  agreement  eliminating  Japanese 
barriers  to  apple  imports . 

Next  Steps 

Despite  these  noteworthy  achievements,  our  trade  agenda  with 
Japan  is  full .   A  number  of  important  sectoral  and  structural 
issues  remain  under  discussion. 

Autos  and  Auto  Parts 

Key  among  these  is  the  automotive  sector,  where  our  negotiations 
are  led  by  the  Department  of  Commerce.   This  is  an  extremely 
serious  issue,  on  which  only  very  limited  progress  has  been  made. 
We  will  continue  to  push  for  a  resolution  focusing  on  three  key 
areas : 

Better  access  for  our  vehicle  manufacturers  into  the 
Japanese  market . 

Indications  that  Japanese  firms  are  going  to  continue 
expanded  purchases  of  non-Japanese  auto  parts  in  both 
Japan  and  by  its  transplant  companies  in  the  U.S. 

Reducing  Japanese  Government  regulations  limiting 
foreign  access  to  Japan's  market  for  replacement  auto 
parts. 

Auto  experts  will  go  to  Tokyo  in  mid-February  to  continue  the 
effort  to  resolve  this  issue.   In  the  meantime,  we  remain 
committed  to  vigorously  pursuing  the  Section  301  investigation  of 
discriminatory  practices  in  Japan's  market  for  auto  replacement 
parts  begun  last  October. 

Deregulation 

As  part  of  our  multi- faceted  Japan  trade  policy- -which 
encompasses  sectoral,  structural,  and  macroeconomic  issues- -we 
are  focusing  on  deregulation.   Last  November,  in  response  to  the 
invitation  of  the  Japanese  Government,  the  U.S.  presented 
specific  recommendations  regarding  deregulation  and 
administrative  reform,  which  we  hope  will  be  included  in  Japan's 
five-year  deregulation  plan  to  be  published  on  April  1.   We  met 
with  the  Japanese  last  week  to  discuss  these  proposals  and  to  get 
an  update  on  their  progress  in  preparing  the  plan. 

While  the  meeting  gave  us  the  opportunity  to  press  the  Japanese 
on  these  issues,  overall,  we  were  disappointed  with  the  results 
of  the  talks. 
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In  particular,  we  are  concerned  with  the  continuing 
lack  of  transparency  of  the  process,  which  will  make  it 
difficult  for  us  to  keep  apprised  on  the  details  and  to 
comment  on  Japan's  five-year  deregulation  plan  that  is 
to  be  published  on  April  1.   The  lack  of  transparency 
significantly  limits  the  ability  of  interested  parties 
inside  and  outside  Japan  to  ensure  that  the  plan 
includes  detailed  proposals  on  sectors  of  most  interest 
to  them. 

For  example,  the  interim  plan,  which  the  Japanese 
presented  to  us  at  the  talks  last  week,  includes  only 
116  of  the  reportedly  more  than  500  deregulation 
measures  that  are  to  be  included  in  the  final  plan  and 
even  these  are  extremely  vague. 

We  also  remain  concerned  that  the  opposition  of  many 
Japanese  politicians  and  bureaucrats  and  some 
businessmen- -who  are  strongly  resisting  deregulation 
measures  that  could  hurt  their  interests- -will  make 
this  deregulation  plan  as  weak  as  those  that  have 
preceded  it . 

We  will  be  working  aggressively  over  the  next  two  months  in  an 
effort  to  persuade  the  Japanese  Government  to  deliver  a 
substantive,  detailed  five-year  deregulation  plan. 

We  plan  to  forcefully  deliver  our  message  to  the 
Japanese  during  two  working  level  meetings  in  Tokyo 
that  will  be  held  before  the  end  of  March. 

We  will  also  continue  to  work  through  the  U.S.  Embassy 
in  Tokyo  to  present  our  case  and  lend  support  to  the 
deregulation  effort . 

In  addition,  we  will  continue  to  work  with  the  European 
Union  to  coordinate  our  views  and  substantive  requests 
on  deregulation  with  theirs. 

Implementation  of  Agreements 

Another  area  we  will  be  focusing  on  during  the  coming  year  will 
be  ensuring  the  prompt  and  full  implementation  of  all  of  the 
agreements  we  have  reached  under  the  Framework  as  well  as  those 
reached  by  previous  Administrations.   We  intend  to  closely 
monitor  progress  to  ensure  that  all  these  agreements  are 
successful  and  achieve  tangible  results  in  the  marketplace. 

Of  particular  concern  to  us  is  whether  these  agreements  are 
achieving  the  intended  results- -substantial  increases  in  access 
and  sales  for  foreign  competitive  products  and  services.   In 
monitoring  these  agreements,  we  will  use  the  quantitative  and 
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qualitative  criteria  included  in  them  as  a  basis  for  assessing 
progress.   We  will  continue  working  closely  with  the  Commerce 
Department  and  other  agencies,  our  Embassy  in  Tokyo,  and  U.S. 
industry  to  help  us  in  the  effort . 

In  closely  monitoring  progress  in  implementation  of  all 
agreements,  two  sectors  that  will  receive  particular  attention 
over  the  next  couple  of  months  are  wood  and  paper.   As  you  know, 
on  October  1,  1994,  both  of  these  sectors  were  watch-listed  under 
Super  301  because  of  discrimination  against  foreign  products  or 
limit  market  access. 

THE  DYNAMIC  OTHER  ASIA 

Despite  the  importance  of  Japan  and  China  in  our  bilateral  trade 
and  to  global  trade,  we  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  importance  of 
the  other  countries  in  the  region.   Trade  policy  toward  the  Asia- 
Pacific  region  cannot  be  a  "Japan"  policy  or  a  "China"  policy. 
The  region  is  far  too  economically  diverse  and  culturally  rich  to 
permit  such  a  simplistic  approach.   The  other  countries  of  Asia 
are  equally  significant  and  present  varying  challenges. 

From  a  trade  policy  perspective,  the  Clinton  Administration  has 
turned  the  corner  on  resolving  many  of  the  larger  trade  issues 
with  a  number  of  the  other  countries  in  Asia.   The  highly 
contentious  intellectual  property  rights  (IPR)  issues  that  in 
years  past  characterized  our  trade  relations  with  Korea,  Taiwan, 
Thailand,  and  the  Philippines  are  in  varying  stages  of  being 
resolved.   Even  on  the  controversial  worker  rights  issues, 
progress  has  been  achieved  in  Thailand  and  in  Indonesia.   These 
accomplishments  have  permitted  this  Administration  to  establish 
other  --  more  constructive  --  approaches  to  addressing  remaining 
trade  concerns.   In  Korea,  we  set  up  the  Dialogue  for  Economic 
Cooperation  which  has  examined  trade  issues  in  terms  of  President 
Kim's  Five-Year  Program  of  investment  and  regulatory  reform.   In 
Taiwan,  we  have  entered  into  a  Trade  and  Investment  Framework 
Agreement.   Under  this  agreement,  we  will  look  at  trade  issues  in 
a  broader  context  rather  than  solely  through  a  trade  action 
looking-glass . 

The  major  reason  why  trade  conflicts  do  not  dominate  our  trade 
agenda  with  most  other  Asia  Pacific  trading  partners  is  that,  for 
the  most  part,  these  countries  are  unilaterally  opening  their 
markets.   As  a  result,  we  have  seen  many  of  the  previously 
growing  trade  deficits  being  reduced  and  stabilized.   And  in 
those  countries  where  the  deficit  is  growing,  both  exports  and 
imports  are  growing  at  double  digit  rates  with  significant  flows 
of  investment  complementing  the  trade  flows. 

ASEAN 

The  six  countries  of  ASEAN  are  particularly  good  examples  of  the 
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trend  toward  unilateral  trade  liberalization  and  the  benefits 
that  accrue  from  such  policies.   By  2003,  ASEAN  will  have  fully 
implemented  a  preferential  trade  area,  where  the  highest  tariff 
will  be  5  percent.   Once  this  arrangement  is  fully  implemented, 
U.S.  companies  will  be  able  to  market  products  on  a  wider  scale 
than  has  thus  far  been  the  case.   This  economic  region  will  be 
the  fourth  largest  region  in  terms  of  population,  creating 
enormous  potential  for  U.S.  companies,  export  and  job  creation. 
Recognizing  this  development,  this  Administration  has  established 
the  Alliance  for  Mutual  Growth  (AMG)  with  the  ASEAN  countries,  an 
approach  dedicated  to  integrating  our  trade  promotion  and  policy 
objectives  in  this  dynamic  region.   The  AMG  has  developed  a 
number  of  specific  programs  including: 

o    "Matchmaker"  missions  that  bring  large  and  small  countries 
to  the  region  in  key  sectors  where  U.S.  industry  is  highly 
competitive.   The  first  mission  was  in  the  auto  parts  sector 
and  additional  missions  will  include  telecommunications, 
medical  equipment,  infrastructure,  and  trading  companies. 
Each  of  these  missions  is  followed  by  policy  dialogues  that 
aim  at  implementing  policies  that  are  conducive  to  expanded 
commercial  ties  in  these  key  sectors . 

o    The  "Destination  ASEAN"  program  was  launched  by  the 

Department  of  Commerce  in  June  of  last  year  to  better 
acquaint  companies  to  the  market  potential  of  the  ASEAN 
region. 

o    In  the  area  of  standards,  we  are  working  with  U.S.  standards 
bodies,  such  as  Underwriters  Laboratories  and  the  FCC,  to 
better  educate  the  region  on  U.S.  standards  and  standards 
setting  procedures. 

With  or  without  U.S.  business,  ASEAN  is  committed  to  further 
trade  liberalization.   For  example,  the  Philippines,  Thailand, 
and  Indonesia  are  implementing  unilateral  market  opening 
measures.   In  the  case  of  the  Philippines,  by  the  year  2003,  the 
highest  tariff  will  be  five  percent,  applied  on  an  MFN  basis. 
The  key  challenge  for  the  United  States  is  working  with  these 
countries  to  encourage  liberalization  in  areas  where  U.S. 
companies  are  highly  efficient  and  competitive  so  that  both  the 
United  States  and  ASEAN  economies  will  continue  to  expand. 

KOREA 

While  formal  barriers  to  imports  have  fallen,  Korea  has  raised 
new,  more  subtle  barriers  that  effectively  prevent  the 
liberalization  envisioned  under  the  major  trade  policy 
initiatives  of  the  late  1980s.   Korea's  non-tariff  trade  barriers 
are  often  compared  to  those  of  Japan's  ten  years  ago. 
Consequently,  bilateral  problems  are  on  the  rise,  particularly 
with  respect  to  standards,  licensing,  certification,  rule-making 
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and  customs  clearance.   Trade  relations  are  further  strained  by- 
Korea's  generally  poor  track  record  of  living-up  to  existing 
bilateral  agreements. 

The  section  301  investigation  on' meat  products,  for  example, 
result  from  the  application  of  restrictive  shelf  life  conditions 
by  Korea's  Ministry  of  Health  and  Welfare  for  certain  meat 
products.   Most  of  the  countries  in  the  world,  including  the 
European  Union  and  APEC  countries,  use  manufacturer's  "use-by" 
dates  to  control  food  quality.   Korea,  by  contrast,  uses  specific 
dates  ranging  from  seven  to  90  days,  depending  on  the  type  of 
meat  product .   The  domestic  industry  estimates  the  current  trade 
damage  at  over  $200  million  per  year  and  growing. 

The  proliferation  of  sanitary  and  phytosanitary  restrictions  are 
also  of  serious  concern.   Medical  devices,  medical  products, 
chocolate  products  and  even  pet  food  have  all  been  the  subject  of 
disputes  with  Korea's  Ministry  of  Health  and  Welfare.   The 
inappropriate  application  of  sanitary  and  phytosanitary 
restrictions,  especially  those  not  based  on  sound  scientific 
evidence,  has  restricted  trade  in  a  number  of  products,  that  if 
not  resolved  soon,  could  escalate  into  a  broader  and  more  serious 
trade  dispute. 

INDIA 

The  recent  market  opening  measures  in  India  present  some 
significant  opportunities  for  U.S.  business  and  U.S.  exports. 
India  has  reduced  tariffs,  relaxed  investment  restrictions  and, 
for  the  first  time,  agreed  to  open  its  textile  market.   These 
steps  are  not  only  welcome  but  essential  for  the  Indian  economy 
if  it  is  to  compete  with  the  dynamic  economies  of  the  Asia 
Pacific  region. 

In  an  effort  to  support  further  liberalization  measures  of  the 
Rao  government,  this  Administration  will  reengage  an  earlier 
dialogue  with  India  --  the  Economic  Subcommission  --  that  will 
cover  a  wide  range  of  economic  issues  including  bilateral  trade 
issues.   Our  goal  is  to  establish  bilateral  trade  patterns  more 
akin  to  certain  other  Asian  nations  where  opening  markets  have 
stimulated  both  exports  and  imports. 

The  economic  transformation  for  India  will  not  be  easy.   Even 
after  the  recent  liberalization  measures,  India  still  maintains 
some  of  the  highest  trade  barriers  in  the  world  and  it  is  only 
now  beginning  to  open  markets  that  have  been  closed  to  the 
private  sector,  such  as  insurance  and  telecommunications. 

With  respect  to  liberalization  of  the  insurance  sector,  we  have 
begun  consultations  with  India  as  part  of  the  ongoing  WTO 
negotiations  under  the  GATS.   These  negotiations  must  be 
completed  by  June  1995  and  our  goal  is  that  India's  current 
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review  of  its  government  owned  insurance  industry  will  lead  to 
liberalization  in  ways  that  will  open  the  market  to  international 
service  providers,  where  U.S.  companies  are  highly  competitive. 
India  also  is  opening  its  enhanced  telecommunications  services  as 
part  of  its  Uruguay  Round  commitments.   In  addition,  we  are 
actively  negotiating  with  India  as  part  of  the  on-going  WTO 
negotiations  on  basic  telecommunications  services.   Those 
negotiations  are  expected  to  conclude  in  1996. 

Even  on  the  controversial  intellectual  property  rights  issues, 
India  has  made  some  progress.   In  1994,  following  the  conclusion 
of  the  Uruguay  Round  TRIPS  agreement,  the  Administration  dropped 
India  to  the  priority  watch  list  because  of  reforms  in  copyright 
and  trademark  protection.   Since  then,  we  have  held  consultations 
with  India  on  a  number  of  difficult  issues  including  patent 
proccccion.   During  ct^is  d.mc,  Xndla  tieis  Implcmcnccd.  chc 
"mailbox"  provisions  of  the  TRIPS  Agreement  which  provides  some 
protection  for  new  patents. 

Despite  these  liberalization  steps,  India  has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  liberalization  programs  of  many  of  its  smaller  competitors  in 
Asia.   Without  further  liberalization,  India  will  continue  to 
loose  competitive  position  to  its  more  dynamic  neighbors.   This 
year,  the  WTO  will  review  India's  use  of  balance  of  payments 
trade  restrictions.   Already,  the  trade  reforms  that  the  Rao 
government  has  implemented  has  resulted  in  dramatic  increases  in 
India's  foreign  exchange  reserves  to  more  than  $17  billion.   This 
turnaround  testifies  to  the  effect  of  market  opening  measures  and 
to  the  need  for  India  to  continue  opening  its  market  to  worldwide 
competition. 

APEC 

Our  efforts  toward  the  elimination  of  barriers  to  trade  and 
investment  have  also  continued  at  the  regional  level,  with  the 
Asia  Pacific  Economic  Cooperation  forum  --or  APEC  --as  the 
centerpiece.   The  pace  of  development  of  APEC's  trade  and 
investment  agenda  has  surpassed  that  of  even  the  most  optimistic 
observers.   A  year  ago,  APEC  was  cautiously  beginning  its 
consideration  of  a  trade  and  investment  policy  agenda,  which  had 
just  been  agreed  in  Seattle.   From  that  modest  start,  less  than 
twelve  months  later,  APEC  Leaders  at  their  summit  in  Bogor, 
Indonesia,  issued  a  Declaration  setting  the  goal  of  free  and  open 
trade  and  investment  for  all  APEC  members  by  the  year  2020. 

In  addition  to  the  goal  of  free  and  open  trade  by  2020  --  with 
the  industrialized  APEC  members  to  reach  that  goal  by  2010  -- 
APEC  leaders  in  the  Bogor  Declaration  agreed  to: 

*    fully  implement,  accelerate  and  broaden  Uruguay  Round 
disciplines : 
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*  continue  unilateral  liberalization  programs; 

*  expand  and  accelerate  APEC  trade  and  investment  facilitation 
and  development  cooperation  projects; 

*  undertake  a  best  efforts  standstill;  and, 

*  examine  the  possibility  of  creating  an  APEC  voluntary 
consultative  dispute  mediation  service. 

The  Bogor  Declaration  is  a  major  milestone  in  the  region's 
development .   It  is  a  tribute  to  the  process  set  in  motion  by 
President  Clinton  in  his  hosting  of  the  first  summit  on  Blake 
Island.   It  is  also  a  result  of  the  outstanding  leadership  of 
Indonesian  President  Soeharto  in  building  a  consensus  for 
carrying  the  Blake  Island  vision  one  step  further.   We  support 
the  full  range  of  goals  contained  in  the  Declaration  --  which 
include  trade  facilitation  efforts  to  cut  red  tape  and  simplify 
procedures;  trade  liberalization;  and  economic  cooperation. 

Though  the  Bogor  Declaration  sets  clear  goals,  the  devil,  as  we 
all  know,  is  in  the  details.   Much  work  remains  to  be  done  to 
establish  a  consensus  in  APEC  on  the  scope,  pace,  and  other 
aspects  of  efforts  to  achieve  the  goals  of  the  Declaration.   APEC 
Leaders  asked  Ministers  for  a  plan  --  to  be  developed  over  the 
next  10  months  and  reviewed  by  Leaders  in  Osaka  in  November  1995 
--  for  reaching  the  Bogor  goals.   That  process  will  begin  at 
meetings  in  Japan  this  month.   We  believe  the'  plan  should  address 
all  barriers  to  the  free  flow  of  goods,  services  and  capital.   We 
will  work  closely  with  the  business  community  and  the  Congress  as 
the  discussions  proceed.   In  addition,  we  want  to  insure  that 
APEC's  efforts  are  structured  so  that  members  receive  benefits 
which  are  commensurate  with  the  commitments  they  make. 

As  I  have  noted,  in  addition  to  the  longer-term  effort  to  create 
free  and  open  trade,  we  are  working  in  APEC  on  shorter-term 
efforts  to  increase  transparency,  cut  red  tape,  harmonize 
procedures,  and  lower  transaction- costs .   Examples  of  efforts 
already  underway  include  an  APEC  program  of  workshops  to  promote 
a  smooth,  harmonized  implementation  of  the  UR  agreements,  at  the 
highest  level  of  discipline  possible;  simplification  and 
harmonization  of  Customs  procedures;  and  mutual  recognition 
agreements  to  eliminate  redundant  testing  requirements  for 
products  sold  in  the  region. 

The  commitment  by  APEC's  top  leaders  to  free  and  open  trade  and 
investment  is  an  important  part  of  our  efforts  to  promote  jobs 
and  create  economic  growth  in  this  country  by  increasing  access 
for  U.S.  companies  in  regional  markets.   It  complements,  but  does 
not  replace,  efforts  to  these  same  ends  at  the  bilateral  and 
multilateral  levels.   In  addition,  we  see  the  Declaration,  and 
our  participation  in  APEC  across  the  board,  as  consistent  with 
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our  efforts  to  insure  continued,  active  U.S.  participation  in 
economic  and  broader  aspects  of  this  key  region.   We  will  work 
closely  with  our  APEC  partners  to  achieve  all  these  goals. 

CONCLUSION 

The  Administration's  trade  accomplishments  in  the  Asia  Pacific 
region  are  substantial.   The  challenges  are  equally  substantial, 
particularly  if  the  United  States  is  to  continue  to  play  a 
leadership  role  in  the  Asia  Pacific  region.   Whether  through 
bilateral,  regional,  or  multilateral  mechanisms,  a  continued  and 
growing  U.S.  trade  and  investment  presence  in  the  region  is 
important  not  only  to  the  economic  stability  of  the  region  but, 
most  particularly,  to  our  economic  prosperity  at  home. 
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Good  afternoon.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  today.  This  is  my  first 
opportunity  to  offer  testimony  before  the  104th  Congress  and  it  is  appropriate  that  I 
begin  with  this  hearing  concerning  our  future  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific.  I  say  this 
because  fi-om  the  first  days  of  this  administration,  the  President  has  made  it  clear 
that  Asia  stands  high  atop  the  hst  of  our  international  priorities.  In  Asia,  we  can 
clearly  see  both  the  great  opportunities  of  the  markets  of  tomorrow  and  the  great 
challenges  that  will  confi-ont  our  nation  as  we  work  to  realize  those  opportunities. 

If  I  can  make  one  point  to  you  in  my  brief  remarks  here  this  afternoon,  it  is 
that  our  active,  carefixlly  planned  commercial  engagement  in  this  region  will  be 
critical  not  just  to  our  influence  in  the  international  arena,  but  also  to  our  economic 
and  our  security  interests  at  home. 

A  Personal  Perspective  on  the  Region 

Before  I  elaborate,  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not  simply  view  Asia  fi"om 
the  perspective  of  a  government  ofiBcial,  although  Asian  issues  have  been  central  to 
my  tenures  in  all  four  administrations  in  which  I  have  served.  Asia  has  special 
resonance  for  me.  My  father,  a  career  military  officer,  fought  in  three  wars  in  Asia. 
I  myself  served  as  an  army  ofiicer  in  Southeast  Asia  during  the  Vietnam  War. 
Following  my  years  in  the  Nixon,  Ford  and  Carter  administrations,  1  became  an 
investment  banker,  and  once  again  returned  to  Asia  for  two  years  in  Japan  and 
eighteen  months  in  Hong  Kong.  In  the  fifteen  months  during  which  I  have  been  at 
Commerce  in  my  current  role,  I  have  travelled  to  Asia  seven  times,  missions  which 
have  included  four  visits  to  Japan,  two  to  China,  two  to  India,  as  well  as  time  spent 
in  Indonesia,  Singapore,  and  Hong  Kong. 

Most  recently,  I  had  the  pleasure  to  travel  with  Secretary  Brown  on  his  very 
successful  Presidential  Business  Development  Missions  to  China  and  India.  On 
these  missions,  travelling  with  dozens  of  top  American  business  executives  fi"om 
small,  medium  and  large  U.S.  firms,  we  witnessed  the  signing  of  contracts, 
memoranda  of  understanding,  letters  of  intent  and  other  transactions  worth  over  $6 
biUion  in  China  and  $7  biUion  in  India.  We  are  the  first  to  acknowledge  that  the  real 
work  behind  each  of  these  deals  was  done  by  American  companies  even  as  we 
worked  with  other  U.S.  government  agencies  to  ensure  their  successful  conclusion. 
But  in  these  numbers  we  can  see  the  clearest  proof  that  the  promise  of  Asia  is  not 
theoretical,  but  being  realized  every  day.  Equally  important,  these  missions  were 
occasions  to  bring  up  the  crucial  issues  and  concerns  of  the  day  ~  fi'om  intellectual 
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property  rights  to  high  tariffs,  from  human  rights  to  regulatory  concerns.  And,  of 
course,  they  were  opportunities  to  forge  closer  ties  with  Asian  leaders  in 
government  and  business,  relationships  which  will  be  crucial  in  ironing  out  problems 
and  exploiting  mutual  opportunities. 

Looking  Beyond  the  Numbers:  The  Essence  of  Commercial  Engagement 

There  is  something  going  on  behind  each  of  the  business  transactions  I 
mentioned  that  may  be  lost  in  any  analysis  that  dwells  too  heavily  on  the  raw 
numbers.  Each  one  of  these  transactions  is  a  bridge,  a  link  to  our  future,  a  link 
between  nations  and  disparate  cultures.  Each  is  testimony  to  the  mutual  interests  we 
share  with  countries  that  a  few  years  ago  seemed  much  more  remote  from  us.  Each 
is  a  promise  to  benefit  Americans  and  their  Asian  counterparts  at  the  same  time. 
Each  is  a  communications  vehicle  by  which  American  ideas  and  ideals  are 
exchanged  alongside  our  goods  and  services. 

We  should  define  commerce  as  an  exchange  from  which  both  parties  benefit. 
By  promoting  American  commerce  in  Asia,  we  are  promoting  the  development  of 
the  enduring  linkages  and  the  vibrant  exchanges  that  will  be  essential  to  the 
realization  of  our  most  important  foreign  policy  goals  in  the  region.  We  are  also 
working  to  create  jobs  and  stimulate  American  growth  in  the  fastest  growing,  most 
dynamic  region  of  the  world.  Because  we  can  do  both  together,  we  must.  Because 
a  U.S.  contract  to  produce  power  for  China  creates  hundreds  of  miUions  of  dollars 
in  exports  and  thousands  of  American  jobs,  we  should  advocate  on  behalf  of  our 
companies  trying  to  win  it.  But  because  the  power  that  plant  will  generate  will  one 
day  bring  light  to  a  Chinese  schooh^oom,  or  power  a  budding  computer  network,  or 
a  single  fax  machine  via  which  new  ideas  can  be  sent  to  any  destination  in  China,  it 
is  not  just  a  conraiercial  project  —  it  is  one  that  we  must  pursue  because  it  will  serve 
our  human  rights  interests  in  China,  our  interest  in  a  more  open  society,  our  interest 
in  reform  and  in  peaceftil  coexistence.  It  is  this  juxtaposition  of  benefit  upon  benefit 
that  is  the  essence  of  the  concept  of  commercial  engagement,  the  driving  idea 
behind  our  strategy  for  expanding  U.S.  influence  and  business  throughout  Asia  and 
the  Pacific. 

High  Stakes;  From  Great  Expectations  to  Great  Challenges 

The  members  of  your  subcommittees  understand  the  great  importance  of 
shaping  a  successftil  U.S.  strategy  for  Asia  and  the  Pacific.  You  are  familiar  with 
the  details  of  an  East  Asian  economic  miracle  that  has  produced  growth  since  the 
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1960s  that  is  twice  that  of  North  America  and  three  times  that  of  Europe.  It  will  not 
surprise  you  to  hear  that  today  fifty  percent  more  U.S.  trade  crosses  the  Pacific  than 
the  Atlantic  or  that  the  difference  is  growing  greater  every  year.  You  know  that  we 
have  projected  that  Asian  infi-astructure  projects  could  top  $100  billion  per  year  for 
every  year  until  2005.  You  know,  too,  that  as  Asian  savings  rates  climb  and  ours 
lag  behind,  Asia  will  be  an  increasingly  vital  source  of  the  world's  capital.  That 
China  has  grown  an  average  of  six  percent  a  year  for  30  years,  through  cultural 
revolution  and  reform.  That  the  Pacific  Century  is  not  an  abstract  academic  concept 
but  a  defining  reahty  that  arrived  without  the  fanfare  of  a  New  Year's  eve 
celebration  or  the  onset  of  a  millennium. 

At  the  same  time,  when  you  look  to  Asia  and  the  Pacific  you  see  the  site  of 
the  last  three  major  wars  in  which  the  U.S.  has  been  involved.  Russian  oilfields  and 
the  Russian  fleet.  North  Korea  and  an  unknown,  untested  leader.  The  world's  most 
populous  nation  and  her  army,  the  world's  largest.  Potential  regional  conflicts  over 
oil  and  borders  and  trade  and  rights  of  self-determination.  From  Pyongyang  to  the 
Spratiies,  from  Timor  to  Tibet,  from  arms  flows  to  the  Middle  East  to  the  piracy  of 
our  own  intellectual  property,  this  is  a  region  that  places  beside  each  promising 
statistic  the  promise  of  fiiture  conflict. 

Key  Themes;  From  Japan  to  the  Big  Emerging  Markets  and  Beyond 

Look  to  Japan.  President  Clinton  made  his  first  foreign  visit  to  Japan.  He  has 
rightly  noted  that  we  have  no  relationship  more  important.  In  one  of  the  great 
selfless  acts  of  history,  we  helped  rebuild  Japan  after  the  Second  World  War  into  a 
world  power,  by  some  measures  our  number  one  economic  competitor.  Our  defense 
umbrella  has  insured  the  stability  that  enabled  Japan  to  grow  relatively  unburdened 
by  the  costs  of  protecting  herself  Japan  is  our  second  largest  trading  partner.  We 
share  much  and  benefit  greatly  by  our  association. 

Yet,  for  much  of  the  recent  past  we  have  also  been  involved  in  a  frustrating, 
enervating,  costly  struggle  to  open  Japan's  market.  I  myself  have  spent  coimtless 
hours  on  three  continents  negotiating  with  the  Japanese  about  the  systemic  obstacles 
they  have  placed  in  the  way  of  our  automobile  and  auto  parts  manufacturers.  While 
we  have  been  able  to  reach  agreements  in  many  areas  —  including  govenraient 
procurement  in  telecommunications  and  medical  technologies,  insurance,  glass, 
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apples,  and  cellular  phones  ~  barriers  to  our  automotive  trade  continue  to 
significantly  affect  our  trade  with  Japan.  In  1994  the  US  had  a  trade  deficit  with 
Japan  exceeding  $65  billion.  To  date,  significant  progress  has  eluded  us. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  tell  you  an  answer  is  at  hand  or  even  imminent.  But,  we 
are  committed  to  finding  one.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  take  advantage  of  the 
market  opening  that  the  fi^amework  talks  and  past  exchanges  have  already  achieved, 
and  we  intend  to  monitor  closely  Japanese  implementation  of  the  existing  and  new 
Framework  Agreements.  Japan,  after  all,  is  still  an  important  destination  for  U.S. 
exports.  Over  a  million  American  workers  are  supported  by  the  over  $53  billion  we 
exported  to  Japan  last  year.  We  must  augment  our  efforts  in  Japan  with  a  "can  do" 
commitment  to  make  the  most  of  a  difficult  situation,  because  we  are  certain  that  we 
can  help  generate  new  jobs  that  way,  new  growth  on  Main  Streets  across  the 
country. 

While  Japan  is  the  biggest  market  for  us  in  Asia  and  has  traditionally  been 
one  of  our  leading  trading  partners,  when  we  look  to  the  Asia  of  the  21st  Century 
we  must  recognize  that  while  the  sun  may  have  risen  first  on  Japan  in  Asia,  it  is  now 
shedding  its  Hght  on  the  entire  region.  Most  important  of  all  among  the  great 
economies  of  the  region  are  four  that  we  have  picked  to  be  among  the  ten  Big 
Emerging  Markets  (BEMs)  that  are  the  special  focus  of  our  National  Export 
Strategy.  Asia  is  the  home  to  more  BEMs  than  any  other  portion  of  the  world- 
Latin  America  is  next  with  three  ~  and  those  BEMs  are  distinguished  by  their 
extraordinary  dynamism. 

China's  growth  and  size  have  been  alluded  to  earlier.  (When  we  talk  about 
BEMs,  we  include  the  Chinese  Economic  Area,  meaning  China,  Taiwan,  and  Hong 
Kong.  For  simplicity,  I'll  just  discuss  China  here.)  But,  they  are  illustrated  more 
tellingly  when  you  consider  that  to  meet  her  power  needs,  China  must  build  two 
major  electric  power  plants  a  month  well  into  the  next  century.  Put  another  way,  it 
has  to  add  the  installed  generating  capacity  of  Southern  California  every  year  for  the 
next  decade.  It  is  staggering  to  consider  that  there  are  only  60,000  privately  owned 
cars  in  China  or  that  were  China  to  buy  autos  at  the  rate  that  say,  Germany,  does, 
her  demand  would  equal  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world  combined. 

India,  which  sometime  in  the  first  half  of  the  next  century  will  pass  China  as 
the  world's  most  populous  nation,  has  similar  requirements.  There  are  seven  million 
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phone  lines  in  an  India  of  900,000,000  people,  less  than  the  number  in  New  York 
City  alone.  India's  middle  class  may  be  equivalent  in  size  to  over  half  the 
population  of  the  United  States.  There  are  seven  Indian  states  that  are  larger  than 
France. 

Indonesia,  another  of  our  Asian  BEMs,  has  the  world's  fourth  largest 
population,  an  archipelago  of  13,000  islands  that  is  now  ready  to  link  those  islands 
by  phone,  sateUite,  power  grid,  highway,  air  traffic  network  and  port  system.  The 
single  largest  deal  over  which  Secretary  Brown  has  presided  in  his  first  two  years  in 
office  was  the  $35  billion  Exxon  Natuna  Sea  Gas  project,  an  energy  project  that  will 
put  American  technology  to  work  assuring  a  stable  and  abimdant  flow  of  clean, 
natural  gas  to  Asia  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

South  Korea,  our  fourth  Big  Emerging  Market  in  Asia,  is  perhaps  the  most 
dynamic  recovery  story  in  the  world,  the  first  developing  market  since  Japan  to 
"graduate"  to  big  league  status  and  already  an  important  trading  partner  despite  a 
still  severely  restricted  market. 

Positioning  ourselves  to  tap  those  markets  immediately  places  us  at  the  nexus 
of  a  tangled  web  of  disputes,  conflicts  and  difficult  issues  to  resolve.  When  the 
President  made  the  courageous  decision  to  renew  MFN  status  for  China,  he  did  it 
because  he  believed  that  via  increased  commerce  we  were  better  positioned  to 
achieve  both  our  human  rights  and  our  economic  objectives.  That  is  the  nature  of 
commercial  engagement.  But  that  change  cannot  happen  overnight  and,  to  date,  we 
have  seen  virtually  no  progress.  Furthermore,  the  Chinese  have  yet  to  open  their 
trading  system  to  the  international  standards  that  will  be  necessary  for  their  entrance 
into  the  World  Trade  Organization,  nor  as  of  this  statement  have  they  provided  us 
with  the  assurances  we  need  that  the  intellectual  property  of  American  companies 
will  be  protected  against  the  rampant  piracy  that  has  to  date  flourished  in  that 
country.  It  will  take  a  long  time  to  achieve  the  objectives  we  seek  in  China,  but  we 
must  keep  trying,  in  my  view,  in  the  context  of  continuing  commercial  engagement. 

Issues  like  human  rights  and  IPR  and  market  access  are  just  a  few  among  the 
many  that  must  be  resolved  if  we  are  to  see  the  fiill  promise  of  the  BEMs.  They  are 
joined  by  questions  concerning  the  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  the 
nature  of  the  export  controls  we  should  lift  and  those  we  should  keep  in  place,  by 
workers  rights  issues  or,  at  a  more  basic  level,  by  a  threat  workers  in  the  developed 
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world  perceive  to  be  coming  from  a  sea  of  humanity,  much  of  it  imemployed  or 
employed  at  low  wages.  Yet  just  as  advances  in  technology  have  empowered  many 
nations  through  the  proliferation  of  new  means  of  destruction,  so  to  has  technology 
ensured  that  the  global  market  become  ever  more  integrated.  These  countries  will 
be  our  markets  of  today,  and  especially  tomorrow,  or  they  will  certainly  be  the 
markets  of  our  competitors.  Moreover,  the  BEMs  themselves  are  becoming 
important  competitors  in  certain  industries  and  it  is  in  our  interest  to  bring  them  into 
international  organizations  just  as  it  is  in  our  interest  to  find  ways  to  expand  our 
relationships.  It  is  specious  to  suggest  these  problems  will  go  away  if  we  simply 
ignore  them  or  if  we  erect  barriers  to  keep  them  out  or  keep  us  in.  Only  via  broader 
engagement  in  these  markets  will  we  have  both  the  chance  to  win  greater  market 
share  and  the  chance  to  make  our  case  on  points  of  contention. 

This  is  not  to  say,  by  the  way,  that  commercial  engagement  is  a  panacea. 
Rather  it  is  a  single  important  tool.  We  cannot  stop  human  rights  abuses  through 
commercial  engagement  alone,  nor  would  we  ever  attempt  to.  The  agencies  of  this 
administration,  working  together  in  close  cooperation,  have  for  two  years  attempted 
to  coordinate  efforts  via  multilateral  institutions,  via  bilateral  dialogue,  through  third 
parties  and  the  exploration  of  every  other  available  mechanism  to  ensure  that  we 
promote  our  core  values  of  democracy  and  openness  around  the  world.  It  just 
happens  that  in  Asia,  where  cultural  difference  are  so  great,  that  we  have  found  so 
many  deep-seated  challenges. 

The  key  to  both  successful  commercial  engagement  and  to  tapping  the 
enormous  potential  of  these  markets  is  however,  ensuring  that  those  markets  are 
open  and  that  American  companies  are  treated  fairly  in  them.  That  is  what  our 
passage  of  the  Uruguay  Round  was  about.  That  is  why  the  decision  at  last 
November's  Jakarta  Meeting  of  APEC  leaders  to  seek  free  frade  in  the  region  by 
2020  was  so  meaningful.  That  is  why  we  must  continue  to  work  so  hard  at  the 
Framework  Talks  with  Japan  and  the  IPR  and  WTO  Accession  discussions  with 
China. 

The  creation  of  valuable  new  multilateral  mechanisms  such  as  the  WTO  or 
APEC  also  gives  us  the  opportunity  to  help  solve  problems  in  new  ways,  to  seek 
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consensus  wherever  possible,  or  to  identify  new  alliances  that  can  add  to  our  ability 
to  influence  events. 

Seeking  new  means  to  work  together  must  be  one  of  our  primary  objectives  in 
Asia  and  in  the  post-Cold  War  world.  America  can  no  longer  expect  the  same 
reaction  to  unilateral  trade  measures  that  we  once  could  in  say,  1 946,  when  over 
half  of  all  the  world's  trade  passed  through  our  borders.  Today,  our  share  of  world 
trade  is  less  than  one-sixth.  The  same  is  true  of  our  influence  as  a  military 
superpower.  While  our  dominance  is  unchallenged,  our  shows  of  strength  have  to 
be  carefully  managed.  Where  only  four  nations  were  arms  exporters  in  the  years 
after  the  Second  World  War,  today  dozens  are.  Where  we  were  the  only  atomic 
power  at  the  end  of  the  war,  by  century's  end  according  to  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  over  35  countries  will  have  the  capacity  to  build  new,  potent  weapons  of 
mass  destruction. 

New  Approaches 

Thus,  we  must  find  a  new  approach  to  leadership  in  Asia  and  around  the 
world.  Clear  in  our  objectives,  we  must  become  a  coalition  builder  wherever 
coalitions  are  possible.  We  must  communicate  with  other  powers  not  in  the 
language  of  dominance  or  Cold  War  "verities"  but  in  exchanges  in  which  listening 
plays  as  important  a  role  as  presenting  our  point  of  view.  This  is  a  lesson  that 
businessmen  in  the  region  have  learned.  Many  of  them  originally  came  and  suffered 
as  prototypical  "ugly  Americans"  who  knew  it  all  and  wanted  to  dictate  terms.  But 
are  now  triumphing  as  adaptable  innovators  who  are  regarded  throughout  the  region 
as  the  most  desirable  partners,  the  employers  of  choice,  the  setters  of  international 
standards  for  productivity,  quality,  and  best  practices. 

Just  as  the  nations  of  the  region  have  been  led  ~  and  drawn  together  ~  by  the 
pragmatism  of  their  businesspeople  and  the  forces  of  their  markets,  so  can  we  learn 
from  the  experiences  of  our  companies  in  this  region.  Companies  that  have  come 
despite  the  odds,  recognizing  that  the  promise  of  the  future  was  the  best  reason  to 
work  hard  to  overcome  the  problems  and  offset  or  eliminate  the  risks.  It  is 
following  them  that  we  have  come  to  this  region  and  through  them  that  our  values 
will  be  conveyed  even  as  they  add  to  the  value  of  their  companies. 

At  the  Department  of  Commerce,  we  see  our  principal  role  as  working  to 
open  markets  and  to  help  industry  create  good  jobs  at  home.  Sometimes  we  do  that 
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by  just  getting  out  of  the  way,  as  when  we  reformed  the  export  control  system  to 
remove  controls  no  longer  required  in  the  Post-Cold  War  era,  or  when  we  get  rid  of 
other  laws  or  regulations  that  hobble  American  businesses  in  the  most  competitive 
region  of  the  world.  Sometimes,  we  do  that  by  serving  as  an  aggressive  advocate 
for  U.S.  companies,  marshalling  the  full  resources  of  the  U.S.  government  --  from 
the  Eximbank  to  the  Department  of  State  —  to  win  contracts  that  create  American 
jobs.  We  call  that  advocacy  and  it  has  become  a  primary  mission  of  Secretary 
Brown's  Commerce  Department,  a  mission  encouraged  and  augmented  by  the 
President  himself     I'd  be  happy  to  tell  you  more  about  the  systematic  way  in  which 
we  are  mobilizing  our  government's  advocacy  resources  in  response  to  your 
questions. 

A  Watershed  in  Our  History 

In  1960,  about  six  percent  of  oiu"  GDP  could  be  linked  to  international  trade. 
In  1990,  that  figure  had  more  than  doubled.  According  to  some  estimates,  by  the 
year  2005,  that  figure  could  double  again.  In  just  ten  years  more  than  a  quarter  of 
our  GDP  could  well  be  linked  to  trade.  That  is  a  sea-change  that  demands  a 
fimdamental  change  in  national  attitudes. 

Asia  will  be  a  principal  testing  ground  to  determine  whether  or  not  we  have 
risen  to  the  challenge  of  our  times.  Retreat,  protection  and  reversion  to  old  formulas 
will  be  warning  signs  of  impending  failure.  Broader  engagement,  increased  energy 
and  creativity,  a  more  vital  pubhc-private  partnership,  and  an  unwavering 
recognition  of  our  destiny  as  a  Pacific  nation  and  will  be  signs  that  America's 
international  leadership  is  assured  for  the  century  to  come. 

Thank  you  and  I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  might  have. 
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Franklin  L.  Lavin 

Franklin  L.  Lavin  was  appointed  Executive  Director  of  the  Asia  Pacific  Policy 
Center  (APPC)  in  January  1994.  The  AFT*C  is  a  non-profit  research  institute  in 
Washington  D.C.  which  assists  business  and  government  leaders  across  the  Asia-Pacific 
region  in  developing  a  better  vinderstanding  of  emerging  issues. 

Lavin  previously  directed  the  Asia-Pacific  operations  at  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce,  serving  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Eeist  Asia  and  the 
Pacific  fix)m  1991  through  1993.   In  that  capacity,  Lavin  was  responsible  for  United  States 
commercial  policy,  investment  policy,  and  trade  promotion  for  approximately  two  dozen 
countries  fi:om  Korea  to  New  Zealand. 

In  addition  to  his  policy  responsibilities,  Lavin  worked  with  the  U.S.  business 
commvmity  to  help  firms  expand  and  enter  markets  in  the  Far  East.  He  advised  firms  in 
such  matters  as  trade  barriers,  tariff  and  quota  issues,  local  tax  and  labor  regulations, 
and  strategic  planning. 

Lavin  previously  served  as  Managing  Director  of  Johnson  Smick  International,  an 
international  economic  consulting  firm  which  specializes  in  analyzing  international  capital 
markets  and  finzincizil  regulatory  issues. 

Before  joining  Johnson  Smick  International,  Lavin  served  in  the  White  House  as 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Political  Affsdrs,  responsible  for  President  Reagan's  support  for 
then- Vice  President  Bush's  presidentieJ  campaign,  among  other  duties. 

Lavin  also  served  at  the  National  Security  Council  £is  Deputy  Executive  Secretary, 
where  he  helped  plan  the  Reagan-Gorbachev  Svimmit,  the  Venice  G-7  Summit,  and  other 
state  functions.   He  previoxisly  held  other  staff  positions  at  the  White  House  and  the 
Deptirtment  of  State. 

Educated  at  the  School  of  Foreign  Service  at  Georgetown  University,  Lavin  eeimed 
a  B.Sc.F.S.   He  went  on  to  earn  an  M.Sc.  in  Chinese  Language  and  History  from 
Georgetown  and  an  M.A.  in  International  Economics  and  International  Relations  from  the 
School  of  Advanced  International  Studies  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Lavin  has  contributed  essays  to  a  number  of  books  and  journals  and  he  has  been 
published  in  The  New  York  Times.  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  and  other  publications.  He 
is  an  officer  in  the  Navy  Reserves  and  an  Adjxinct  Fellow  at  the  Center  for  Strategic  and 
International  Studies. 

An  Ohio  native,  Lavin  is  married  and  has  three  children. 

January  1994 
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Joint  Hearings  of  the 

House  Cotmittee  on  International  Relations 

Sut)conTnittees  on  Asia  and  the  Pacific  and 

International  Economic  Policy  and  Trade 

Thursday,  February  2,  1995 

Prepared  statement  by 

Hon.  Franklin  L.  Lavm 

Executive  Director 

Asia  Pacific  Policy  Center 

Chairman  Bereuter,  Chairman  Roth,  Members  of  the  Conmittee, 
thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  meet  with  you  and  discuss  U.S. 
economic  interests  in  the  Asia  and  Pacific  Region. 

I  represent  the  Asia  Pacific  Policy  Center  (APPC) ,  a  non- 
profit, non-partisan,  research  institute  based  in  Washington,  DC. 
APPC's  purpose  is  to  help  business  and  govemrnent  leaders  on  both 
sides  of  the  Pacific  develop  a  better  sense  of  the  emerging 
issues  we  jointly  face. 

The  Asia  Pacific  region  is  home  to  some  of  the  fastest 
growing  economies  in  the  world,  some  of  the  most  rapidly  growing 
consumer  markets  in  the  world,  and  some  of  the  most  sophisticated 
businesses  in  the  world.  The  region  offers  an  enormous 
opportunity  to  U.S.  firms  and  in  many  instances  a  cotrpetitive 
challenge. 

Hong  Kong,  for  example,  has  the  highest  per  capita  ownership 
of  cellular  telephones  in  the  world.  Taiwan  has  the  highest  per 
capita  ownership  of  Cadillacs  outside  the  U.S.  The  People's 
Republic  of  China  is  adding  the  electrical  production  capacity 
equal  to  that  of  Switzerland's  each  year. 

Indeed,  our  trade  with  Singapore  is  greater  than  our  trade 
with  Italy.  Our  trade  with  Korea  is  greater  than  our  trade  with 
France.   Sinply  the  increase  in  our  trade  with  Malaysia  from  1992 
to  1993  was  close  to  our  total  trade  with  Russia  in  1993 . 

Too  often  trade  debate  in  the  U.S.  begins  with  a  technical 
question  of  how  should  we  resolve  one  particular  issue  with  one 
psirticular  country.  Rather  than  begin  with  specific  policy 
prescriptions,  we  would  do  well  to  outline  a  conceptual  approach 
to  trade.  Once  some  general  points  are  aired,  it  is  easier  to 
come  to  conclusions  about  specific  issues.  Let  me  touch  on  nine 
general  principles. 

One,  open  markets  are  good  for  everyone.  Many  Asian 
countries  have  intricate  trade  barriers,  even  inpenetrable  in 
certain  sectors.  And  in  the  U.S.  we  are  occasionally  tenpted 
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away  from  the  moral  (and  business)  high  ground  of  free  trade  to 
sv5)port  for  quotas,  numerical  targets,  export  subsidies,  and 
other  barriers.  Trade  barriers  have  a  cost  to  the  inplementer . 
They  raise  prices,  make  businesses  less  cottpetitive,  and  reduce 
consumer  choice. 

Fortunately,  free  trade  enjoys  increasingly  broad  support  on 
both  sides  of  the  Pacific.  Many  Asian  nations  have  moved 
unilaterally  over  the  past  few  years  to  reduce  their  trade 
barriers  --  notably  India,  Indonesia,  and  the  Philippines  --  as 
they  recognize  that  those  barriers  hurt  their  economies. 

Thus  one  hallmark  for  U.S.  trade  policy  would  be  to  work  in 
concert  with  local  opinion  as  it  shifts  to  liberalization.  We 
need  to  cultivate  these  indigenous  trends  where  they  exist. 

Two,  the  U.S.  must  exercise  economic  leadership.  As  the 
largest,  and  arguably  the  most  open,  economy  in  the  world,  the 
U.S  is  uniquely  positioned  to  play  a  constructive  role  in  trade 
policy.  We  should  recognize  that  different  countries  have 
different  appetites  for  liberalizing.   If  the  U.S.  exercises 
leadership,  we  can  shape  the  nature  of  liberalization  to  maximize 
the  benefit. 

Three,  in  trade  negotiations,  carrots  work  better  than 
sticks.  But  sometimes  sticks  (in  particular,  the  threat  of 
sticks)  can  be  helpful.  One  of  the  paradoxes  of  trade 
negotiations  is  that  although  retaliation  would  decrease 
America's  welfare,  the  threat  of  retaliation  can  sometimes  be 
useful  in  bringing  negotiations  to  a  successful  conclusion.  The 
threat  is  not  risk- free  as  it  carries  with  it  the  prospect  that 
retaliation  might  have  to  be  cairried  out.  And  over  time, 
resistance  develops  to  the  threats,  especially  if  they  are 
frequently  made. 

Four,  there  is  a  foreign  policy  and  security  dimension  to 
trade.  A  19th  century  phrase  was  "trade  follows  the  flag." 
Increasingly  it  seems  that  the  flag  follows  trade,  that  economic 
relations  are  inportant  determinants  of  U.S.  role  in  the  region 
and  precursors  of  U.S.  influence.  Liberalization  promotes 
stability  and  U.S.  security  interests.  Conversely,  trade 
friction  can  have  foreign  policy  costs.   If  carried  out  clumsily, 
there  is  a  trade-off  between  U.S.  security  interests  in  Asia  and 
U.S.  trade  policy  in  the  region.   If  done  skillfully,  U.S. 
economic  and  security  interests  will  reinforce  each  other. 

Five,  domestic  politics  in  the  U.S.  and  abroad  can  be 
related  to  trade  policy.  Growing  trade  relations  can  be  a 
powerful  force  in  modernizing  a  country's  economy,  iirproving  the 
day-to-day  life  of  its  citizens,  and  enhancing  --  though  not 
guaranteeing  --  the  prospects  for  human  rights  and  a  more  open 
political  system. 
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We  need  to  be  aware  of  other  political  changes,  such  as  the 
emergence  of  ndddle-class  consumers  who  desire  access  to  U.S. 
products.  Domestically,  phase-in  periods  and  adjustment  programs 
should  be  considered  to  give  industries  and  workers  a  chance  to 
adapt. 

Six,  trade  openings  must  be  designed  so  that  bilateral, 
regional,  and  multilateral  approaches  are  mutually  consistent  and 
mutually  reinforcing.  The  U.S.  should  avoid  a  series  of 
unconnected  "hub  and  spoke"  liberalizations  that  do  not  take 
place  under  an  overarching  framework.  The  larger  institutions, 
such  as  WTO  and  APEC  are  probably  most  useful  in  designing  the 
architecture  for  liberalization  such  as  standards,  procedures, 
dispute  resolution  mechanisms,  pursuing  zero- for- zero  tariffs, 
and  harmonizing  customs  regulations. 

The  U.S.  should  look  at  working  on  a  more  select  basis  to 
expedite  market  openings.  We  should  e>5)lore  whether  it  makes 
sense  for  economies  in  Asia  to  join  NAFTA.  Taiwan,  New  Zealand, 
and  Singapore  have  at  various  times  publicly  esqjressed  interest 
in  free  trade  with  the  Iftiited  States.   If  we  want  to  demonstrate 
to  less  forthcoming  trading  partners  the  cost  of  protectionism, 
the  best  way  to  raise  that  cost  would  be  to  liberalize  trade  with 
other  countries. 

Seven,  liberalization  must  include  manufactured  goods, 
agricultural  products,  and  the  service  sector.  Policies  must 
address  tariff  and  non- tariff  barriers. 

Eight,  negotiating  tough  isn't  enough.  We  have  to  negotiate 
smart.  We  should  not  measui-e  the  success  of  a  negotiator  by  the 
number  of  conflicts  caused.  The  U.S.  goal  should  be  to  make  the 
most  progress,  not  to  deal  with  the  most  obstinate.  The  goal  for 
a  local  businessman  is  to  increase  sales,  not  necessarily  to  deal 
with  most  recalcitrant  customer.  The  goal  for  a  football  team  is 
to  gain  yardage,  not  to  take  on  the  most  powerful  tackle  (indeed, 
the  goal  is  to  find  the  hole  in  the  line) . 

So  activity  should  be  proportional  to  reward.  The  U.S. 
should  not  be  fixated  with  one  country.  To  illustrate  this 
point,  the  economic  gains  to  the  U.S.  from  the  passage  of  the 
Uruguay  Round  are  estimated  to  be  between  $100  -  $200  billion 
annually.  The  gains  to  the  U.S.  economy  from  last  years'  U.S- 
Japan  Framework  talks  are  estimated  to  be  a  few  hundred  million 
dollars  annually  --  almost  one-one  thousandth  of  the  GATT 
benefits.  Yet  in  terms  of  the  personal  involvement  of  the 
President  and  senior  administration  officials,  the  Japanese  talks 
seemed  to  get  as  much,  if  not  more  attention. 

Nine,  trade  promotion  matters.  Asia  represents  a  more 
significant  challenge  in  this  regard  than  does  Europe  or  Latin 
America  because  of  greater  cultural,  linguistic,  and  geographical 
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differences.  For  much  of  the  U.S.  business  corrntunity,  Asia  is  a 
new  market,  a  more  serious  task  than  expanding  in  an  existing 
market.  Conmerce  Secretary  Ron  Brown  has  taken  a  hard-nosed  and 
successful  approach  to  trade  promotion.  U.S.  Ambassadors  are 
increasingly  active  in  this  field.   I  encourage  Members  of 
Congress  to  play  a  constructive  role  in  trade  promotion  by  taking 
business  people  from  their  states  out  to  the  region  in  their  own 
trade  missions. 

The  Asia  Pacific  Policy  Center  has  worked  with  a  number  of 
Members  of  Congress  over  the  past  two  years  to  help  them  take 
firms  from  their  states  to  Asia  and  we  would  be  delighted  to 
continue  that  work  with  you  and  your  colleagues. 

The  U.S.  has  many  challenges  ahead  of  us.  How  can  we  work 
with  Japan  to  give  its  consumers  a  more  open  economy?  How  can  we 
induce  China  to  be  more  responsive  in  meeting  world  trade  norms? 
How  can  we  encourage  India  on  its  path  of  liberalization?  What 
should  the  U.S.  seek  from  APEC? 

The  best  tool  we  have  --in  both  an  economic  and  political 
sense  --is  the  vibrant  U.S.  economy.  Rather  than  siirply  place 
demands  on  countries  that  are  not  prepared  to  liberalize  at 
present,  we  should  devote  most  of  our  effort  to  working  with 
those  countries  that  are  willing  to  move  on  trade  issues. 

We  need  to  ensure  that  the  U.S.  economy  continues  to  grow 
and  open,  and  we  need  to  use  the  tools  at  our  disposal  to  help 
the  economies  of  Asia  grow  and  open  as  well.  A  far-sighted  U.S. 
trade  policy  will  recognize  that  the  countries  of  the  region 
share  a  common  interest  in  nurturing  economic  and  political 
freedom  across  the  region. 

Again,  thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  speak  and  I  look  forward 
to  your  questions. 
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CLYDE  V.  PRESTOWITZ,  JR. 


Clyde  V.  Prestowitz,  Jr.  is  founder  and  president  of  the  Economic  Strategy  Institute  (ESI),  a 
private,  non-profit  research  center  dedicated  to  defining  a  new  American  agenda  for  an  era  in  which 
the  United  States  will  face  unprecedented  economic  challenges  without  the  benefit  of  past 
superiority  in  industry,  technology,  and  finance.  Prestowitz  was  formerly  senior  associate  at  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  and  a  fellow  at  the  Woodrow  Wilson  International  Center  for  Scholars,  where 
he  wrote  his  influential  book  on  the  U.S. -Japan  conflin.  Trading  Places. 

In  a  recent  issue.  National  Journal  said,  "When  Clyde  Prestowitz  talks  about  trade,  the 
White  House  listens."  His  views  are  often  cited  in  congressional  debates  and  he  is  a  frequent 
contributor  to  major  newspapers,  magazines,  and  journals. 

From  1981  until  1986,  Prestowitz  was  successively  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  Counselor  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
In  the  latter  position,  he  was  the  principal  policy  advisor  to  the  Secretary  on  all  aspects  of  economic 
relationships  between  the  United  States  and  Japan.  The  Washington  Post,  describing  Prestowitz,  says, 
"First  as  a  businessman  and  then  ...  as  counselor  on  Japan  affairs  to  the  secretary  of  commerce,  he 
has  been  in  a  position  to  acquire  extraordinary  firsthand  knowledge  of  trade  and  trade  negotiations 
between  Japan  and  the  United  States." 

Before  joining  the  Commerce  Department,  Prestowitz  had  an  extensive  international 
business  career.  He  worked  with  Scott  Paper  Company  in  Philadelphia  and  Europe,  with  Egon 
Zehnder  in  Europe  and  Japan,  and  directed  marketing  operations  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Latin 
America  for  the  American  Can  Company.  He  has  also  served  as  a  Foreign  Service  Officer  in 
Washington,  D.C.  and  Holland  and  as  a  reporter  for  the  Honolulu  Star  Bulletin. 

Prestowitz  received  a  Bj\.  degree  with  honors  from  Swanhmore  College,  an  M.A.  degree  in 
East- West  Policies  and  Economics  from  the  East-West  Center  of  the  University  of  Hawaii,  and  an 
M.B.A.  degree  from  the  Wharton  Graduate  School  of  Business.  He  also  studied  at  Keio  University 
in  Tokyo. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  you  this 
afternoon.  My  name  is  Clyde  Prestowitz  and  I  am  the  President  of  the  Economic 
Strategy  Institute. 

No  trade  problems  deserve  more  attention  than  the  opening  of  markets  in 
East  Asia,  particularly  Japan  and  China.  The  problem  of  gaining  access  to  the 
Japanese  market  has  been  on  or  near  the  top  of  each  President's  trade  agenda 
since  President  Kennedy.  Sadly,  none  of  them  have  been  able  to  achieve  this 
objective.  Dozens  of  trade  agreements  have  been  negotiated  with  Japan,  most  of 
which  have  not  been  successful,  and  none  of  which  has  achieved  market  opening 
on  a  large  scale.  The  combination  of  governmental  and  informal,  private 
protectionism  keeps  import  levels  in  Japan  far  lower  than  would  be  expected  in 
an  open  market.  A  recent  economic  study  conducted  by  three  Japanese 
economists  confirms  that  the  levels  of  protection  in  Japan  may  actually  be  higher 
than  previously  thought.' 

A  detailed  description  of  the  Japanese  trade  problem,  and  possible 
solutions,  are  beyond  the  scope  my  testimony  today.^  Suffice  to  say,  U.S.  trade 
objectives  with  regard  to  Japan  have  still  not  been  entirely  achieved  and  are  not 
likely  to  be  achieved  in  the  foreseeable  future  through  multilateral  negotiations. 
The  Uruguay  Round  did  not  directly  address  the  central  problems  with  Japan. 
Any  discussion  of  trade  challenges  facing  the  Administration  and  the  new 
Congress  would  be  incomplete  without  nohng  that  Japan  remains  a  serious  and 
critical  trade  challenge,  but  new  legislation  is  probably  not  necessary.  The 
possible  exception  is  the  extension  of  Super  301,  which  expires  in  1995  and  has 
been  effective  in  opening  Japanese  markets  in  particular  sectors. 

In  many  circles  -  government,  the  press,  and  even  academia  -  there 
seems  to  be  a  genuine  weariness  with  the  problem  of  opening  the  Japanese 
market.  The  Clinton  administration  launched  ambihous  framework  talks  with 


^In  the  study's  conclusion,  they  state.  Trade  protection  in  Japan  is  substantial  and  imposes  large 
costs  on  Japanese  households  and  industrial  purchasers.  Measured  by  urut  value  differentials 
between  domestic  and  imported  goods,  protection  imposes  a  cost  of  between  ¥10  trillion  and  ¥15 
trillion  ($75  billion  to  $110  billion)  on  Japanese  consumers  and  industrial  purchasers,  while 
enriching  Japanese  producers,  importers,  and  distributors  by  around  ¥9  trillion  to  ¥12  trillion  ($65 
billion  to  $90  billion)  ...The  20  percent  yen  appreciation  between  1989  and  1993,  coupled  with  flat 
Japanese  wholesale  prices,  implies  that  remaining  import  barriers  are  even  more  restrictive 
today."  Sazanami,  Yoko,  Urata,  Shujiro,  and  Hiroki  Kawai,  Measuring  the  Cost  of  Protection  in  Japan 
(Washington,  D.C.:  Institute  for  International  Economics),  1995. 

^See  Prestowitz,  Clyde,  Trading  Places:  How  We  Alloiivd  Japan  to  Take  the  Lead  (New  York:  Basic 
Book  Publishers),  1988;  Lawrence,  Robert  Z,  "How  Open  is  Japan? "  Trade  with  Japan  (Chicago: 
University  of  Chicago  Press),  1991;  Lincoln,  Edward  J.,  japan's  Neiv  Global  Role  (Washington,  D.C.: 
The  Brookings  Institution),  1993;  Tyson,  Laura  D' Andrea,  Who's  Bashing  Whom?  Trade  Conflict  in 
High-Techuolog}/  Industries  (Washington,  D.C.:  Institute  for  International  Economics),  1992;  Stem, 
Paula,  Re-establishing  America's  Place  in  the  Sun:  United  States-Japan  Trade  Relations  (Washington, 
DC:  Progressive  Policy  Institute),  1994. 
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Japan  in  1993,  and  some  agreements  were  achieved.  However,  the  problem 
remains  and  unless  the  agreements  reached  are  vigorously  enforced  and  further 
progress  is  made,  major  positive  results  are  unlikely.  Progress  with  Japan  will 
require  years  of  high-profile  focus,  as  well  as  continued  investment  of  political, 
human,  and  diplomatic  capital  that  administrations  thus  far  have  been  unwilling 
to  make.  The  problem  is  still  significant,  and  it  warrcmts,  indeed  demands, 
attention. 

Many  commentators  have  referred  to  China  as  the  new  Japem  because  the 
U.S.  trade  deficit  with  China  is  rapidly  expanding  (it  will  likely  pass  the  bilateral 
deficit  with  Japan  by  the  end  of  the  century)  and  China  also  practices  extensive  — 
and  more  obvious  --  protectionism.  The  comparison  between  Japan  and  China, 
however,  can  easily  be  taken  too  far.  Japan  and  China  are  very  different 
countries  with  different  histories,  cultures,  and  business  traditions.  Further,  at 
this  stage,  China's  behavior  can  still  be  influenced  by  the  world  trading 
community,  led  by  the  United  States. 

Here  again,  a  complete  discussion  of  the  complex  issues  involved  in 
addressing  American  trade  concerns  with  China  is  beyond  the  scope  of  my 
testimony.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  United  States  has  a  unique  opportunity 
simultaneously  to  address  trade  concerns  vis-a-vis  China  and  to  push  China 
down  the  path  toward  further  reform  by  requiring  concessions  from  China  as  the 
price  of  WTO  accession. ^  Much  progress  could  be  made  toward  eliminating 
China's  protectionist  practices  if  the  right  agreement  is  struck,  but  faced  with  a 
weak  agreement,  those  practices  could  be  left  in  place  indefinitely.  Opening  the 
Chinese  market  seems  a  truly  achievable  objective  upon  which  both  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  both  Republicans  and  Democrats,  can  agree.  A 
strong  China  trade  policy  should  be  an  important  element  of  bipartisan  trade 
policy  for  the  next  Congress. 

Unfortunately,  the  list  of  problematic  East  Asian  markets  may  grow 
longer.  A  number  of  countries,  including  Malaysia,  show  troubling  signs  that 
they  intend  to  follow  the  model  of  Japan  and  China.  U.S.  trade  policy  should 
aggressively  seek  to  prevent  this  economic  evolution  in  the  region. 

Mr.  Chairman,  1  would  now  like  to  address  Japan  and  China  in  a  little 
more  depth.  Some  of  the  information  here  is  drawn  from  two  recent  ESI  studies. 
Opening  Japan  (written  for  the  Labor/Industry  Coalition  for  International  Trade) 
and  China  and  the  WTO.  I  will  look  at  Japan  first,  then  China. 


•'joining  the  WTO  necessitates  negotiating  an  accession  agreement  whidi  lists  the  trade 
concessions  China  will  make  and  the  trade  rules  it  will  live  by.  See  Mastel,  Gregory  ].,  China  and 
the  WTO  (Washington,  D.C.:  ESI),  November,  1994. 
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Japan 

Although  some  analysts  contend  that  there  is  nothing  unusual  about  the 
way  Japan  trades,  there  is  a  wealth  of  evidence  showing  quite  conclusively  that 
many  aspects  of  Japanese  trade  are  unique. 

These  differences  are  readily  apparent  when  comparing  the  trade  and 
investment  patterns  of  Japan  and  other  industrialized  countries.  Total  Japanese 
exports  are  heavily  concentrated  within  a  few  product  categories  (especially  high 
value  added,  manufactured  durable  goods);  Japan's  intra-industry  trade  is  far 
lower  than  that  of  other  countries;  inward  foreign  direct  investment  in  Japan  is 
relatively  low,  as  is  the  share  of  foreign  firm  sales  in  domestic  sales;  and,  most 
importantly,  Japan  has  a  persistent  imbalance  between  exports  and  imports. 

Export  Concentration 

Japanese  exports  are  heavily  concentrated  in  a  small  number  of  industries. 
Based  on  1992  OECD  data,  97  percent  of  total  Japanese  exports  were  in 
manufactured  goods.  As  shown  in  table  2.1,  Japan's  top  five  specific  product 
exports  accounted  for  69  percent  of  its  total  exports  in  1992,  far  higher  than 
comparable  ratios  for  the  United  States  (37  percent)  and  for  other  OECD 
countries  (28  percent). 
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Table  1  Comparison  of  U.S.,  Japanese,  and  OECD  Export  Concentrations 

Source:  OECD  data  based  on  two-digit  SITC  product  categories.  ESI 
calculations.  U.S.  and  Japanese  figures  are  for  1992.  OECD  exports  are  from 
OECD  countries  to  other  OECD  countries  in  1991,  excluding  exports  from  the 
United  States  and  Japan. 


Largest  Japanese 
Exports  to  OECD 

Percent 
of  total 

Largest  U.S.  Exports 
to  OECD 

Percent 
of  total 

Largest  OECD 
Exports 

Percent 
of  total 

1.  Motor  Vehicles 

30 

1.  Motor  Vehicles 

10 

1.  Motor  Vehicles 

12 

2.  Office  Machines 

14 

2.  Other 
TransportatJon 
(mainly  airplanes) 

8 

2.  Electrical 
Machinery  and 
Appliances 

5 

3.Telecomm  unications 
/  Recording 
Apparatus 

11 

3.  Office  Machines 

8 

3.  Industrial 
Machinery  and  Parts 

4 

4.  Electrical  Machinery 
and  Appliances 

10 

4.  Electrical 
Machinery  and 
Appliances 

6 

4.  Miscellaneous 
Manufactured  Items 

4 

5.  Industrial 
Machinery  and  Parts 

4 

5.  Miscellaneous 
Manufactured  Items 

4.7 

5.  Specialized 
Machinery 

4 

Total 

69 

Total 

38 

Total 

29 

Intra-Industry  Trade 

Intra-industry  trade  (two  way  trade  in  similar  products)  requires 
differentiated  products  and  open  markets.  For  example,  the  motor  vehicles 
industries  in  the  United  States  and  Germany  are  major  exporters.  Nevertheless, 
some  U.S.  and  German  consumers  who  desire  a  particular  mix  of  features, 
performance,  and  price  may  prefer  to  buy  products  made  in  France  or  Japan. 
Since  U.S.  and  German  markets  are  relatively  open,  both  countries  import  a 
significant  share  of  domestic  consumption  even  though  they  support  competitive 
manufacturers.  The  end  results  are  a  healthy  inflow  and  outflow  of  automobiles, 
greater  consumer  choice,  and  lower  prices. 


Japan,  however,  engages  in  far  less  intra-industry  trade  than  other 
industrialized  countries.  The  table  below  illustrates  the  intra-industry  trade 
index  (or  IIT,  measured  on  a  scale  of  0  to  100)  for  Japan,  the  United  States, 
Germany,  and  the  European  Union  in  Japan's  top  export  industries.  A  high 
number  indicates  relatively  balanced  trade  in  a  given  sector.  A  low  number 
indicates  that  there  is  an  imbalance  between  exports  and  imports.  In  Japan's 
case,  the  low  indices  are  caused  by  relatively  low  import  levels. 
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Table  2  1992  U.S.,  Japanese,  German,  and  European  Union  Intra-Industry 
Trade  Source:  1992  OECD  data  based  on  two-digit  SITC  product  categories. 
European  Union  data  are  from  1991.  ESI  calculations.  The  intra-industry  trade 
index  (IIT),  adopted  from  the  Grubel  and  Lloyd  formulation,  is  IIT  =  [1  -  (ABS(X  - 
M)  /  (X  +  M))]  *  100,  where  X  =  exports  and  M  =  imports  for  each  specific  sector. 


Japan  Intra- 
industry 
Trade 

U.S.  Intra- 
industry 
Trade 

German 

Intra- 
industry 
Trade 

EU  Intra- 
industry 
Trade 

Motor  vehicles 

15 

64 

73 

82 

Electrical  machinery  and 
appliances 

36 

88 

84 

99 

Telecommunications  and 
sound  recording  apparatus 

20 

60 

86 

63 

Office  machines 

33 

84 

69 

55 

Industrial  machinery  and  parts 

31 

93 

65 

67 

Total  Manufacturing 

50 

87 

89 

92 

The  determinants  of  intra-industry  trade  suggest  that  Japan's  IIT  should 
be  substantially  higher.  Traditionally,  the  index  rises  as  national  trade  barriers 
decline  and  as  levels  of  national  income  and  industrialization  increase.  Yet  in 
spite  of  Japan's  high  per  capita  income,  industrial  prowess,  and  minimal  tariffs 
on  manufactured  goods,  Japan's  IITs  are  low,  suggesting  that  trade  impediments 
are  hindering  foreign  access. 

True,  Japan's  intra-industry  trade  has  grown  in  recent  years,  but  the  table 
above  demonstrates  that  Japan's  levels  remain  well  below  those  in  the  United 
States,  Germany  and  the  European  Union.  Moreover,  industrialized  countries 
usually  engage  in  high  levels  of  two  way  trade  in  their  successful  export 
industries.  Japan  historically  has  not.  In  contrast  to  international  norms,  the 
degree  of  intra-industry  trade  in  Japan  improves  only  when  its  companies  can  no 
longer  produce  particular  goods  competitively. 

Foreign  Direct  Investment 

Japan's  absorption  of  foreign  direct  investment  (FDI)  also  differs  from 
international  norms.  By  the  end  of  1991,  total  inward  FDI  in  Japan  amounted  to 
only  $15  billion,  or  0.5  percent  of  Japanese  GDP,  compared  with  the  OECD 
average  of  12  percent.  Japan's  striking  deficiency  of  inward  FDI  is  manifest  in 
figure  2.1,  which  illustrates  the  ratio  of  outward  to  inward  foreign  capital  stock. 
The  range  for  all  other  countries  in  the  sample  is  between  0.37  and  3.05,  but 
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Japan's  ratio  is  an  amazing  15.2.'^  In  other  words,  Japan's  outward  stock  of  FDI  is 
more  than  15  times  greater  than  its  inward  FDI  stock. 


Figure  1.  Direct  Investment  Position  Abroad  Divided  by  Foreign  Direct 
Investment  Position  at  Home  as  of  1991  Source:  International  Direct  Investment 
Statistics  Yearbook,  1993 

Despite  the  libt.jlization  in  1980  of  the  laws  and  regulations  governing 
inward  FDI  flows,  a  confluence  of  economic  and  cultural  factors  continue  to 
discourage  FDI  in  Japan.  High  land  prices,  the  strong  yen,  the  difficulty  of 
recruiting  qualified  Japanese  personnel,  and  exclusionary  business  practices 
inhibit  the  construction  of  manufacturing  or  distribution  facilities.  The 
prevalence  of  share  cross-ownership  and  cross-directorships  among  certain 
company  groups  makes  the  acquisition  of  existing  Japanese  businesses  nearly 
impossible. 

Because  few  foreign  enterprises  possess  major  operations  in  Japan,  the 
level  of  foreign  company  sales  in  Japan  is  minuscule.  In  1990,  the  share  of 
domestic  sales  accounted  for  by  foreign  firms  was  only  1.2  percent  in  Japan. 
Other  industrialized  countries  operate  with  far  more  foreign  economic 
participation.  For  example,  according  to  the  Economic  Report  of  the  President, 
1994,  foreign  firms'  share  in  domestic  sales  in  the  United  States,  Germany,  and 
France  for  1990  were  16.4  percent,  14  percent,  and  28.4  percent,  respectively.  In 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  comparable  ratio  for  1989  was  24.1  percent. 

Aggravating  the  problem  is  Japan's  tendency  to  develop  unique 
standards,  which  discourages  foreign  manufacturers  from  developing  products 


'*No  FDI  data  was  available  for  the  remaining  OECD  countries. 
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specifically  for  the  Japanese  market.  Even  if  these  manufacturers  make  a 
concerted  effort  to  tailor  their  products  to  Japanese  standards,  other  barriers 
might  limit  sales,  thereby  crimping  the  returns  on  their  Japan-specific  R&D 
investments. 

The  low  level  of  foreign  direct  investment  in  Japan  contributes  to  the 
persistent  Japanese  trade  surplus  by  limiting  imports  that  would  normally  flow 
to  subsidiaries  of  foreign  corporations.  For  example,  trade  associated  with 
multinational  companies  (MNCs)  is  traditionally  in  surplus.^  It  follows  that 
greater  penetration  of  the  Japanese  market  by  foreign  MNCs  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  reducing  Japan's  global  trade  imbalance. 

The  Import  and  Export  Imbalance 

Although  these  three  characteristics  of  Japanese  trading  patterns  are  all 
significant,  the  most  important  feature  of  Japan's  international  economic 
relations  is  the  size  and  persistence  of  its  trade  surplus.  Japan  has  maintained  a 
large  trade  surplus  during  most  of  the  past  two  decades  despite  changing 
economic  conditions  and  fluctuating  markets:  The  yen  has  more  than  tripled  in 
value  relative  to  the  dollar  since  1971;  the  annual  average  of  Japan's  stock  market 
doubled  between  1986  and  1989,  then  proceeded  to  lose  60  percent  of  its  value 
from  December  1989  to  August  1992;  and  Japan's  overall  growth  rate  greatly 
exceeded  those  in  other  industrialized  nations  before  slowing  dowm  in  1992. 

The  surplus  has  endured  through  changes  in  the  international  economy  as 
well.  The  second  oil  crisis  briefly  balanced  Japan's  trade,  but  the  surplus 
reappeared  with  a  vengeance  and  reached  record  highs  during  the  1980s. 

To  develop  an  appropriate  policy  response  to  the  prolonged  Japanese 
trade  surplus,  it  is  first  necessary  to  determine  whether  Japan's  import  or  export 
patterns  are  primarily  responsible.  An  export-oriented  solution  would  require 
different  policies  than  one  based  on  increasing  the  level  of  imports.  Even  casual 
observation  of  import  and  export  data  for  major  industrialized  countries,  listed 
in  the  table  below,  suggests  that  Japan  is  an  outlier  in  terms  of  imports.  Japan's 
total  exports,  and  manufactured  exports,  relative  to  GDP  are  not  out  of  line  with 
the  shares  of  other  industrialized  countries;  however,  Japan's  imports—especially 
in  manufacturing-are  glaringly  low.^ 


^Raymond  J.  Mataloni,  Jr.,  "U.S.  Multinational  Companies:  Operations  in  1991,"  Survey  of  Current 
Business,  73,  no.  7  (1993):  45.  Trade  associated  with  U.S.  MNCs  is  comprised  of  the  exports  and 
imports  of  U.S.  parents  and  the  exports  and  imports  of  foreign  affiliates  in  their  trade  with  the 
United  States.  In  1991,  the  trade  associated  with  U.S.  MNCs  registered  a  surplus  of  $46  billion 
($262  billion  in  exports  less  $216  billion  in  imports). 

"Countries  with  smaller  populations  tend  to  engage  in  more  trade  relative  to  GDP  than  larger 
nations.  There  is  less  need  for  trade  in  heavily  populated  countries  because  they  are  able  to 
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Table  3  Merchandise  Trade  and  Trade  in  Manufactures  as  a  Share  of  GDP, 
1992  Source:  OECD.  European  Union  figures  exclude  intra-union  trade.  "*" 
denotes  1991  figures.  ESI  calculations. 


Country 

Exports/  GDP 
(percent) 

Imports/  GDP 
(percent) 

Manufactured 

Exports/  GDP 

(percent) 

Manufactured 

Imports/  GDP 

(percent) 

Japan 

9.2 

6.3 

9.1 

3.1 

United  States 

7.1 

9.3 

5.8 

7.5 

European 
Union* 

8.5 

10.3 

7.2 

6.7 

Canada 

22.2 

21.6 

14.8 

18.7 

Australia* 

12.7 

12.8 

5.5 

11.1 

Austria 

24.0 

29.2 

22.0 

25.0 

France 

17.5 

18.1 

14.0 

14.0 

Germany 

24.0 

22.7 

22.0 

17.8 

Italy* 

14.7 

15.5 

13.2 

10.9 

Switzerland 

27.2 

27.2 

26.0 

23.5 

Spain 

11.3 

17.3 

9.0 

12.7 

United  Kingdom 

18.2 

21.3 

15.3 

17 

Numerous  studies  of  Japan's  import  behavior  during  the  past  decade, 
using  different  methodologies  and  time  frames,  have  demonstrated  a  distinct 
pattern  of  under-importing  in  Japan,  especially  for  manufactured  goods.  The 
most  recent  study,  conducted  by  the  Economic  Strategy  Institute  (ESI),  compared 
Japan's  import  behavior  to  that  of  other  countries,  using  1991  OECD  data  and 
taking  into  account  variables  that  affect  import  propensities  across  countries.^ 
Based  on  this  analysis,  Japan  in  1991  imported  about  $200  billion  less  than  it 
would  have  if  it  had  behaved  like  other  countries  in  the  sample,  even  after  taking 
into  account  factors  that  normally  determine  import  levels  across  countries.  This 
translates  into  about  $50  billion  in  potential  sales  for  U.S.  exporters. 

The  figure  below  compares  actual  imports  against  the  level  predicted  by 
ESI's  model.  The  predicted  levels  correlate  very  well  with  observed  imports  for 
almost  every  country  except  Japan.    Apparently,  the  factors  which  determine 


achieve  the  scale  economies  necessary  to  produce  most  goods.  This  explains  why  European 
Union  members  have  such  high  import  and  export  ratios,  while  the  union  as  a  whole,  with  a 
population  of  about  350  million,  has  similar  ratios  to  the  United  States. 
'The  factors  which  generally  determine  national  import  levels  are  1)  the  level  of  economic 
development,  2)  market  size,  3)  transportation  costs  associated  with  importii\g,  4)  natural 
resource  endowment,  5)  human  resource  endowment,  and  6)  membership  in  trade  enhancing 
economic  communities. 
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import  patterns  in  most  countries  are  not  applicable  to  Japan,  implying  that  other 
factors  are  responsible  for  the  observed  level  of  Japanese  imports. 


$200  $300  $400 

Actual  imports  in  billions 


$500 


$600 


Figure  2.  Actual  Imports  versus  Predicted  Imports  Source:  ESI— Closing  the  Trade 
Gap  with  Japan.  A  point  above  the  line  indicates  an  import  shortfall. 

Industry-by-industry  tabulations  also  suggest  substantial  import 
shortfalls.  Table  4  lists  the  potential  imports  from  major  U.S.  industries  if  Japan's 
markets  were  as  open  as  those  of  other  industrialized  countries.^ 


^These  calculations  assume  that  the  U.S.  share  of  worldwide  imports  to  Japan  would  not  change 
if  Japan  improved  market  access. 
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Table  4  Japan's  Shortfall  of  Imports  from  the  United  States  for  Selected 
Industries  Source:  ESl—Closing  the  Trade  Gap  with  Japan. 


Industry 

Shortfall  in 
Billions  of  Dollars 

Chemicals  and  related  products 

9.1 

Simple  manufactured  goods  (leather 
goods,  wood  goods,  textiles) 

7.5 

Power  generating  equipment 

6.0 

Specialized  industrialized  machinery 

2.3 

Metal  working  machinery 

2.1 

General  industrial  machinery 

5.6 

Office  machinery  and  data 
processing 

10.4 

Telecommunications 

3.4 

Electrical  machinery 

6.6 

Road  vehicles 

5.9 

Other  transport 

8.2 

Miscellaneous  manufactured  goods 

8.7 

The  1994  Economic  Report  of  the  President  contends  that  Japan's  import 
patterns  depress  U.S.  exports  by  about  $18  billion.  But  according  to  Laura 
Tyson,  Chairwoman  of  the  President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisors,  this  total 
represents  only  the  immediate  effect  of  a  significant  opening  of  the  Japanese  market 
because  the  absorption  of  imports  would  increase  over  time.  If  Japan  were  to 
achieve  the  same  import  to  GDP  ratio  as  the  United  States,  Tyson  claims,  Japan 
would  be  importing  about  $160  billion  more  each  year,  which  translates  into 
about  $20  billion  to  $37  billion  more  in  U.S.  exports. 

TTie  high  cost  of  tradable  goods  in  Japan  is  perhaps  the  most  compelling 
evidence  that  Japan's  economy  is  relatively  closed.  If  Japan's  market  were  as 
open  as  markets  in  other  countries,  arbitrage  would  drive  prices  closer  to  world 
levels.^  Joint  pricing  surveys  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
the  Ministry  of  Industry  and  International  Trade  (MITI)  have  shovvTi  the 
opposite:  Tradable  goods  --  even  those  produced  in  Japan  -  tend  to  be  more 
expensive  in  Japan,  (see  table  5) 


^According  to  one  survey,  at  the  YlO.'^-tivone  dollar  exchange  rate,  Japanese  retail  prices  are  80 
percent  above  the  OECD  average.  "Opening  Time,"  Far  Eastern  Economic  Reviezv,  157,  no.  18  (May 
1994):  63. 
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Table  5  Comparison  of  Product  Prices  of  Tradable  Goods  in  the  United  States 
and  Japan  Source:  Robert  Z.  Lawrence,  1991,  How  Open  Is  Japan? 


Product 
Category 

Lower  price  in 
japan 

Lower  price  in 
United  States 

Total  Products 
Measured 

Percent  lower 

in  United 

States 

Capital  Goods 

7 

15 

22 

68.2 

Food 

1 

22 

23 

95.7 

Miscellaneous 

5 

19 

24 

79.2 

Auto  Parts 

2 

9 

11 

81.8 

Autos 

2 

5 

7 

71.4 

Electronics 

21 

14 

35 

40.0 

Total: 

38 

84 

122 

68.9 

Clearly,  there  is  something  unusual  about  Japan's  economic  relationship 
with  the  rest  of  the  industrialized  world.  The  evidence  strongly  suggests  that 
Japan's  markets  for  goods  and  foreign  capital  are  relatively  closed,  and  that 
factors  that  normally  determine  national  import  levels  do  not  explain  Japanese 
import  patterns. 

The  important  question,  then,  is  why  are  Japan's  imports  so  low? 

Generally  accepted  determinants  of  national  import  levels  do  not 
adequately  explain  Japanese  import  patterns.  Instead,  government  rules, 
regulations,  and  procurement  practices,  as  well  as  informal  private  sector 
relationships,  limit  foreign  exports  to  Japan. 

These  trade  impediments,  chronicled  annually  by  the  Office  of  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative  (USTR),  can  be  characterized  as  direct  and 
indirect.lO  jhe  direct  barriers  include  tariffs,  quotas,  or  outright  bans  that  are 
generally  utilized  to  shield  inefficient  sectors  of  the  Japanese  economy  from 
foreign  competition.  Indirect  barriers  arise  from  government  policies  and 
private  practices  that  severely  impede  the  ability  of  foreign  entities  to  market 
their  products  effectively,  to  receive  fair  value  for  their  products,  or  to  sell  their 
products  at  all.  These  impediments  tend  to  limit  import  access  in  sectors  where 
japan  is  striving  to  be  competitive  and  shield  producers  in  sectors  where  Japan 
lacks  comparative  advantage. 


^^An  abbreviated  list  of  Japanese  trade  barriers,  negotiations,  and  subsequent  improvements  in 
market  access,  culled  from  various  USTR  reports,  can  be  found  in  LICIT's  Opening  japan  . 
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Direct  Barriers 


Some  analysts  cite  Japan's  tariff  rates  as  evidence  that  Japan's  markets  are 
open.  Even  though  Japan's  average  tariff  rate  for  industrialized  goods  is  very 
low,  the  government  still  employs  a  variety  of  protectionist  measures  to  coddle 
producers  in  agriculture  and  light  industries.  The  best-knowm  of  these  policies 
has  been  Japan's  outright  ban  on  foreign  rice,  but  direct  import  barriers  also 
cover  aluminum,  wood  products,  beef,  fish  products,  feedgrains,  and  leather  and 
leather  footwear. 

These  impediments,  though  important,  are  just  the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 
Most  irksome  to  foreign  manufacturers  is  the  array  of  nontariff,  or  structural, 
barriers  (NTBs)  that  make  it  difficult  to  sell  foreign  products  to  Japan. 

Indirect  Barriers  in  the  Public  Sector 

The  Japanese  government's  procurement  policies  discriminate  against 
foreigners  at  many  levels.  Government  agencies  frequently  preclude  foreign 
bids  at  the  outset  by  using  sole  source  selection  and  selective  tendering.  But 
even  if  bidding  is  open,  foreign  firms,  especially  small-to-medium  sized 
concerns,  face  an  uphill  climb.  Each  company  must  qualify  with  individual 
government  organizations,  a  task  complicated  by  the  lack  of  common 
qualification  requirements  among  procuring  agencies.  Foreign  firms  also  have 
less  time  than  their  Japanese  competitors  to  tailor  bids  to  the  goverrunent's 
specifications  because  domestic  companies  generally  receive  the  necessary 
information  long  before  the  plans  are  made  public.  Yet  overcoming  these 
obstacles  is  rarely  enough.  The  Japanese  government's  proclivity  to  favor 
domestic  companies  and  an  opaque  selection  process  ultimately  doom  almost  all 
non-Japanese  bids.  And  in  spite  of  the  modest  improvements  made  over  the 
years,  remaining  procedural  hurdles  continue  to  inhibit  sales  of  foreign  high  tech 
products,  including  U.S.  exports  of  computers,  advanced  medical  devices, 
satellites,  supercomputers,  and  telecommunications  gear.l^ 

Over-regulation,  which  limits  choice  throughout  the  Japanese  economy, 
also  hampers  import  penetration.  Product  standards,  certification,  and  testing 
requirements  often  have  the  effect  of  discouraging  potential  imports.  In  other 
cases,  imports  are  impeded  by  opaque  and  capricious  approval  procedures, 
inefficient  customs  processing,  and  convoluted  labeling  requirements.  12 


^ '  As  of  April  1994,  Cray  Research,  Inc.  had  gone  zero  for  seven  in  head-to-head  competition  with 
Japanese  firms. 

^  ^Import  clearance  procedures  clearly  raise  the  price  of  imports  to  Japanese  consumers, 
consequently  reducing  demand  for  foreign  products.  Whereas  U.S.  customs  clears  92  percent  of 
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Examples  are  plentiful.  Foreign  auto  imports  are  hindered  by  inspection 
requirements,  discriminatory  taxation,  and  approval  procedures  that  add  to  the 
final  sales  price.^-^  The  Ministry  of  Health  and  Welfare  designates  many  highly 
advanced  medical  devices,  a  product  category  dominated  by  imports,  as 
experimental  —  therefore  denying  them  a  reimbursement  price  ~  even  though 
they  are  judged  "safe  for  sale"  by  the  Ministry's  Medical  Devices  Bureau. 
Imports  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  are  subject  to  absurd  quarantine 
procedures  that  require  selective  fumigation.  Through  these  and  countless  other 
techniques,  the  Japanese  bureaucracy  limits  market  access,  artificially  inflates 
prices,  and  reduces  consumer  choice  in  Japan. 

Indirect  Barriers  in  the  Private  Sector 

The  main  private  sector  import  barriers  are  a  plethora  of  restrictive 
business  practices,  most  of  v^^hich  have  evolved  during  the  postwar  era.  Keiretsu, 
literally  translated  as  "line  of  connection,"  is  perhaps  the  single  toughest  hurdle 
facing  U.S.  exporters.  Keiretsu  is  an  exclusive  netw^ork  of  companies  that  are 
affiliated  through  banks  and  trading  companies.  Mitsui,  Mitsubishi,  Sanwa, 
Fuyo,  Dai  Ichi  Kangyo  and  Sumitomo  are  the  largest  keiretsu  organizations. 

Another  type  of  keiretsu  revolves  around  individual  manufacturing 
conglomerates.  Typically,  subcontractors,  allied  companies,  key  customers,  and 
subsidiaries  are  linked  by  vertical  ties  within  a  specific  industry.  For  example,  in 
the  auto  industry,  Toyota  and  Nissan  each  has  its  own  keiretsu  network. 

A  majority  of  Japanese  companies  belong  to  one  of  these  keiretsu,  and 
conduct  business  within  the  confines  of  the  system,  which  constitutes 
approximately  20  percent  of  Japan's  GNP.  From  cross-share  holdings  and 
financial  affiliations  to  distribution  and  procurement  practices,  the  keiretsu 
system  confers  many  advantages  to  members,  while  insulating  them  from 
outsiders.  These  vertical  and  horizontal  ties  also  promote  price  fixing,  bid 
rigging,  and  other  anti-competitive  behavior  that  ultimately  act  as  restraints  on 
trade. 

Just  as  problematic  foi'  foreign  producers  are  Japan's  powerful  trading 
companies.  Although  the  nine  largest  trading  companies  handle  more  than  75 
percent  of  all  imports,  their  first  allegiance  is  to  the  Japanese  manufacturers 
whose  products  they  distribute  in  the  domestic  market.  At  times,  these  trading 
conglomerates  have  single-handedly  stopped  imports  from  entering  the  Japanese 

air  cargo  imports  within  one  minute  of  arrival,  Japan  under  the  SII  only  recently  agreed  to  reduce 
clearance  time  to  24  hours. 

^•^Thomas  R.  Howell,  Dealing  ivilli  japan  -  Responding  to  Private  Practices  in  Restraint  of  Trade:  An 
Assessment  of  Policy  Tools,  Coalition  for  Open  Trade,  1994,  p.  57. 
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market.  For  instance,  one  obstacle  facing  non-Japanese  steel  producers  has  been 
the  unwillingness  of  Japanese  distributors  to  handle  imported  steel  for  fear  of 
retribution  by  domestic  steel  manufacturers. 

Other  aspects  of  the  distribution  system  restrict  foreign  access,  raise  the 
cost  of  entering  the  Japanese  market,  and  even  limit  the  market  shares  of  foreign 
firms  that  already  maintain  a  significant  presence  in  Japan.  Exporters  in  most 
product  lines  are  forced  to  contend  with  exclusive  relationships  between 
domestic  manufacturers,  wholesalers,  and  retailers.  Sector-specific  obstacles  also 
hamper  foreign  producers  of  autos  and  auto  parts,  fabricated  aluminum,  soda 
ash,  flat  glass,  paper  products,  and  processed  foods. 

Unfortvinately,  there  is  evidence  that  these  anti-competitive  practices  are 
following  the  transplants  across  the  Pacific,  to  the  detriment  of  U.S.  firms.  Direct 
investments  into  the  United  States  by  major  Japanese  manufacturers  have 
motivated  follow-up  investments  by  subcontractors  in  the  same  keiretsu.  Due  to 
the  re-formation  of  keiretsu  ties  in  the  United  States,  U.S.  machine  tool 
manufacturers  are  finding  that  selling  to  the  transplants  is  not  much  easier  than 
selling  to  the  parent  companies  in  Japan. 

The  pervasiveness  of  public  and  private-sector  nontariff  barriers  in  part 
explains  why  Japan's  market  for  imports  is  relatively  closed  despite  its  low 
average  tariff  rates,  and  why  the  elimination  of  direct  barriers,  such  as  tariffs  and 
quotas,  has  not  translated  into  significantly  greater  foreign  participation.  In 
short,  the  government  and  major  Japanese  corporations  have  deliberately 
excluded  meaningful  foreign  competition  from  the  Japanese  market. 

To  deal  with  these  structural  impediments  ~  and  with  direct  import 
barriers  as  well  —  the  U.S.  government  has  been  compelled  to  conduct  bilateral 
negotiations  with  Japan  aimed  at  expanding  market  access. 

The  Example  of  the  Japanese  Automobile  Industry 

Long-standing  inadequate  market  access  in  Japan  is  primarily  responsible 
for  the  U.S.  deficit  in  vehicle  and  parts  trade  with  Japan.  In  1993,  Japan's  import 
penetration  for  passenger  cars  was  only  3.1  percent,  compared  to  15.3  percent  in 
the  United  States  and  15  percent  in  Europe. ^"^  Thus  Japan's  intra-industry  trade 
index  for  motor  vehicles  in  1992  was  only  15,  compared  to  64  in  the  United  States 
and  82  in  the  European  Union. ^5 


'^The  U.S.  figure  counts  imports  from  Canada  and  Mexico  as  domestic  production. 
^^An  index  value  of  100  signifies  balanced  trade. 
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Both  government  regulations  and  anti-competitive  private  sector 
relationships  hinder  foreign  autos  and  parts  exports  to  Japan.  Japan's  import 
regulations,  including  homologation  and  inspection  requirements, 
discriminatory  taxation,  and  import  approval  procedures,  raise  the  cost  of 
imported  vehicles  to  Japanese  consumers. ^^ 

Private  sector  NTBs  are  even  more  daunting.  Automobile  manufacturers 
tightly  control  the  distribution  of  cars  in  Japan.  Until  1989,  franchise  agreements 
actually  prohibited  many  dealers  from  selling  imports.  Although  these  explicit 
restrictions  no  longer  exist,  other  aspects  of  Japan's  distribution  system  continue 
to  block  meaningful  import  penetration.  Auto  dealers,  v^ho  tend  to  operate  on 
slim  profit  margins,  are  usually  either  ov^med  or  financially  dependent  upon 
domestic  auto  manufacturers.  Further,  dealers  typically  must  consult  their 
related  manufacturer  before  opening  new  outlets,  remodeling  old  outlets,  and 
advertising  other  manufacturers'  vehicles. 

Foreign  parts  manufacturers  face  similar  difficulties.  The  major  Japanese 
auto  manufacturers  own  or  otherwise  control  their  primary  and  secondary 
suppliers,  making  it  almost  impossible  for  foreign  parts  makers  to  drum  up 
business.  Keiretsu  ties  between  licensed  inspection  centers,  where  most 
replacement  parts  are  sold  or  installed,  and  parts  manufacturers  preclude  a 
significant  foreign  share  of  the  replacement  parts  market. 

Also  responsible  for  inadequate  market  access  are  the  official  and  private- 
sector  investment  restrictions  that  blocked  foreign  direct  investment  (FDI)  into 
Japan  by  U.S.  car  makers  when  it  was  most  feasible.  Now  that  official  restraints 
have  been  removed,  Japan's  high  prices  and  other  private  sector  barriers  have 
made  FDI  an  impractical  option. 

The  results  of  these  barriers  are  well  known.  In  1993,  the  U.S.  deficit  in 
vehicles  and  parts  trade  with  Japan  was  $28.9  billion,  nearly  half  the  bilateral 
deficit.  In  motor  vehicles  alone,  the  deficit  totaled  $20.8  billion.  Obviously, 
major  progress  on  expanding  U.S.  exports  of  automobiles  and  auto  parts  to  Japan 
is  essential  for  reducing  the  overall  U.S.-Japan  imbalance  in  merchandise  trade. 

In  spite  of  the  vast  array  of  formal  and  informal  trade  impediments  in 
Japan  and  the  potential  gains  from  improving  market  access,  some  American 
economists  and  journalists  have  lashed  out  at  the  U.S.  results-oriented  strategy. 
Criticizing  the  policy  as  unilateral  and  therefore  unworkable,  they  are 
advocating  a  hands-off  approach. 


^^Homologation  refers  to  modifications  required  to  meet  Japanese  standards. 
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Yet  a  continued  active  U.S.  role  is  essential,  especially  in  areas  not  well 
suited  to  multilateral  dispute  resolution  mechanisms.  As  discussed  earlier,  U.S. 
laws  and  bilateral  negotiations  have  produced  some  improvement  in  Japan's 
government  procurement  practices.  Although  Tokyo's  purchasing  patterns  are 
subject  to  the  GATT's  Government  Procurement  Code,  bilateral  pressure  has 
been  the  sine  qua  non  for  opening  the  public  sector  market  to  U.S.  makers  of 
satellites,  supercomputers,  and  medical  technology.  By  augmenting  multilateral 
procedures.  Section  301  and  Super  301  have  widened  market  access  in  Japan  for 
aluminum,  wood  products,  fish  products,  feedgrains,  and  leather  and  leather 
footwear  products.  And  time  after  time,  the  threat  of  sanctions  has  brought 
Japan  to  the  bargaining  table  and  facilitated  market  access  agreements. 

Previous  negotiations,  however,  have  left  much  to  be  desired.  For 
example,  high  tariffs  and  producer  subsidies  remain  in  place  in  the  wood 
products  industry,  and  Japan's  aluminum  industry  is  still  protected.  U.S.  exports 
to  Japan  of  feedgrains  and  fish  products  are  still  hampered  by  tariffs,  quotas,  and 
other  restrictions.  Further,  even  though  sales  of  high  technology  U.S.  goods  have 
grown,  U.S.  market  share  is  not  nearly  what  it  would  be  in  a  free  market. 
Nevertheless,  evidence  clearly  suggests  that  an  activist  approach  by  Washington 
can  succeed  in  areas  where  multilateral  and  other  solutions  have  failed. 

Bilateral  Negotiations 

There  have  been  three  major  bilateral  negotiations  since  1985  aimed  at 
correcting  the  chronic  imbalance  in  U.S.-Japan  trade:  the  Market  Opening  Sector 
Selective  (MOSS)  talks;  the  Structural  Impediments  Initiative  (SII),  which  was 
launched  in  July  1989;  and  the  United  States-Japan  Framework  for  a  New 
Economic  Partnership,  announced  in  July  1993. 

The  MOSS  talks  focused  on  market  opening  in  specific  sectors  with 
glaringly  low  import  penetration:  telecommunications  equipment,  electronics, 
forest  products,  medical  equipment,  automobiles,  and  auto  parts.  Although 
certain  principles  agreed  to  during  the  discussions  laid  the  foundation  for  future 
accords,  imports  grew  only  modestly,  especially  in  light  of  the  50  percent 
depreciation  of  the  dollar  against  the  yen  and  other  macroeconomic  measures 
adopted  to  reduce  Japan's  external  surpluses. 

Ironically,  the  import  growth  from  1985  to  1990  of  products  negotiated 
under  MOSS  has  often  been  singled  out  as  evidence  that  agreements  lacking 
benchmarks  can  succeed.  True,  the  dollar  value  of  exports  negotiated  under 
MOSS  increased  dramatically  after  1985,  but  the  yen  value  of  U.S.  exports  (what 
the  Japanese  actually  paid  for  U.S.  exports)  expanded  slowly.  Figure  6.1  shows 
that  the  trend  values  of  U.S.  exports  to  Japan  (which  reflect  only  the  contribution 
of  economic  growth  in  Japan  to  U.S.  exports)  exceeded  actual  U.S.  exports  until 
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1988  for  negotiated  manufactured  products  and  until  1989  for  non-negotiated 
manufactures.  17  Despite  Japan's  robust  economy,  stratospheric  levels  of  capital 
spending  by  Japanese  corporations,  and  the  growing  price  competitiveness  of 
U.S.  goods,  MOSS  negotiations  produced  only  limited  results. 


hbn- ncgot  i  a  t  cd    ni'g.     exports 


Figure  3.  Exports  of  Manufactured  goods  in  MOSS-Negotiated  and  Non- 
negotiated  Sectors,  1985-1990,  (V  billions)  Sources:  Peter  L.  Gold  and  Dick  K. 
Nanto,  japan-U.S.  Trade:  U.S.  Exports  of  Negotiated  Products,  1985-1990.  Dollar 
figures  converted  to  yen  with  annual  exchange  rates  in  International  Financial 
Statistics  Yearbook,  1992.  Trend  lines  computed  with  nominal  GDP,  assuming  a 
unitary  income  elasticity  for  import  demand. 

Just  as  important,  figure  3  also  illustrates  another  major  hurdle  to  more 
balanced  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Japan.  The  base  level  of  key  U.S. 
exports  to  Japan  affected  by  the  MOSS  talks  is  so  low  that  a  dramatic  expansion 
in  Japanese  purchases  is  needed  just  to  keep  up  with  growing  Japanese  exports 
to  the  United  States.  For  example,  exports  in  negotiated  sectors  expanded  by 
$4.1  billion.  This  increase  was  more  than  offset  by  a  $5.5  billion  increase  in 
Japanese  exports  in  only  three  of  the  negotiated  sectors  (telecommunications 
equipment,  automobiles,  and  auto  parts). 

Both  governments  realized  that  the  slow  response  to  process-oriented  and 
traditional  macroeconomic  prescriptions  was  caused  in  part  by  structural 
asymmetries.  The  SII  was  conceived  to  pinpoint  and  address  the  structural 
differences  that  hindered  foreign  access  to  the  Japanese  market. 


^'The  initial  reduction  in  both  the  negotiated  and  non-negotiated  series  can  be  explained  by  the  J- 
curve  effect.  The  initial  decline  in  the  yen  value  of  U.S.  exports  occurs  because  increased 
purchasing  power  overwhelms  the  growing  volume  of  imports.  In  other  words,  Japanese  buyers 
were  paying  less  for  more. 
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The  United  States  was  particularly  interested  in  the  roles  played  by 
savings  and  investment  patterns,  land  use,  the  distribution  system,  keiretsu 
relationships,  exclusionary  business  practices,  and  pricing.  In  June  1990,  the 
government  of  Japan  committed  to  specific  undertakings  in  each  of  these  areas, 
and  within  a  year,  several  improvements  had  been  made.  The  Japanese 
government  increased  personnel  in  its  Patent  Office  cind  Fair  Trade  Commission, 
bolstered  investment  in  infrastructure,  accelerated  import  clearance  procedures, 
and  amended  the  Antimonopoly  Act  and  the  Large  Scale  Retail  Store  Law. 

During  the  next  two  annual  meetings,  the  Japanese  side  made  other 
commitments  to  examine  and  address  structural  causes  of  Japan's  persistent 
external  imbalances.  Yet,  the  bilateral  trade  deficit  began  expanding  again  in 
1991.  Even  with  shipments  to  Japan  rising,  U.S.  share  of  the  Japanese  market  in 
key  sectors  remained  far  below  levels  prevailing  in  other  industrialized 
countries.  Tinkering  with  macroeconomic  measures  and  streamlining  processes 
were  successful  at  the  margin,  but  were  not  in  themselves  sufficient  to  bring 
Japan's  import  patterns  in  line  with  the  openness  of  other  countries.  Excessive 
government  regulation,  domestic  cartels,  a  restrictive  distribution  system,  and 
nationalistic  government  procurement  practices  have  continued  to  block 
meaningful  import  expansion  in  Japan. 

The  Case  for  Measuring  Progress 

While  Japan  has  often  agreed  during  the  past  two  decades  to  address  the 
policies  and  practices  that  impede  market  access,  there  has  been  a  disturbing 
pattern  of  limited  and  reluctant  capitulation  to  bilateral  and  multilateral 
pressure.  Tariffs  and  quotas  have  been  reduced,  and  procurement  policies  have 
been  changed,  but  more  often  than  not,  other  public  and  private  restrictions 
prevented  a  swift  increase  in  foreign  penetration.  Consequently,  progress  in 
opening  Japan's  market  has  been  excruciatingly  slow. 

This  experience  is  reminiscent  of  multilateral  attempts  to  do  away  with 
official  impediments  to  inward  FDl  in  Japan.  Recent  works  have  demonstrated 
that  irregularities  in  the  public  and  private  sectors  have  limited  the  penetration 
of  foreign  capital  in  Japan,  and  that  changes  in  Tokyo's  policy  do  not  necessarily 
translate  into  results.^" 


'^See  Mark  Mason,  American  Multinatiimah  and  Japan:  Tlte  Political  Economy  of  Japanese  Capital 
Controls.  1899-198U  (Cambridge,  MA:  Council  on  East  Asian  Studies,  Harvard  University,  1992), 
Mark  Mason,  "United  States  Direct  Investment  in  Jap2m,"  California  Management  Review  (Fall  1992): 
98-115,  and  Dennis  Encamation,  Riwh  Beyond  Trade:  America  versus  Japan  in  Global  Competition 
(Ithaca,  NY:  Cornell  University  Press,  1992). 
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When  Japan's  membership  in  international  economic  organizations 
required  liberalization  of  inward  capital  flows,  the  government  took  thirteen 
years  to  phase  out  the  onerous  Foreign  Investment  Law.  Tokyo  continued  to 
restrict  inward  investment  explicitly  in  agriculture,  forestry  and  fisheries, 
mining,  oil,  and  leather  and  leather  products.  And  while  official  restrictions 
were  being  dismantled,  the  private  sector  took  actions  to  hinder  the  entrance  of 
foreign  capital.  According  to  one  expert. 

Beginning  in  the  mid-1960s  companies  associated  with  Japan's 
powerful  keiretsu,  in  anticipation  of  the  government's  capital 
liberalization  program,  began  to  swap  shares  in  allied  firms 
explicitly  to  prevent  foreign  takeovers.  Together  with  other  so- 
called  "countermeasures"  consciously  adopted  ...  as 
government  barriers  fell,  these  heightened  levels  of  inter- 
corporate shareholdings  continue  to  impede  increased  foreign 
direct  investment  in  Japan  through  acquisitior\s.l^ 

Hence,  in  spite  of  changes  in  government  policy,  FDI  in  Japan  remains  absurdly 
low. 

In  short,  whether  by  design  or  by  chance,  bilateral  and  multilateral  trade 
and  investment  accords  with  Japan  have  been  unable  to  alter  Japan's  modus 
operandi  substantially:  Japan's  markets  for  foreign  goods,  services,  and  capital 
remain  relatively  closed.  To  ensure  that  future  agreements  are  not  equally 
unsuccessful,  it  is  essential  that  the  U.S.  and  Japanese  governments  agree  on 
objective  criteria  to  measure  progress.  If  not,  there  is  really  no  way  of  telling 
whether  or  not  meaningful  change  will  occur. 

A  Comprehensive  Approach 

The  framework  talks,  which  incorporate  the  sector  specific,  structural,  and 
macroeconomic  elements  of  the  previous  negotiating  arrangements,  represent 
the  most  comprehensive  attempt  by  both  governments  to  redress  Japan's  trade 
and  current  account  imbalances.^O  The  U.S.  side  has  also  attempted  to 
incorporate  into  any  agreement  measures  by  which  Japan's  market-opening  steps 
can  be  judged. 

The  key  areas  under  discussion  are  government  procurement  (especially 
of  medical  technology  and  telecommunications  equipment),  regulatory  reform 
and  competitiveness  (including  insurance  and  financial  services),  other  sectors 


^^Mason,  "United  States  Direct  Inve.stment  in  Japan,"  p.  109. 

2^In  spite  of  recent  criticism  of  this  approach  emanating  from  Europe,  the  gains  negotiated  under 

the  framework  rubric  will  be  applied  on  a  MFN  basis  to  japan's  other  trading  partners. 
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(mainly  automobiles  and  auto  parts),  economic  harmonization  (including 
barriers  to  inward  direct  investment,  intellectual  property  rights,  and  business 
relationships),  and  the  implementation  of  existing  agreements.  In  addition,  the 
Japanese  government  has  promised  to  promote  sustainable  demand-led  growth 
in  order  to  decrease  the  country's  current  account  surplus  and  to  promote  a 
significant  expansion  of  imports  of  goods  and  services. 

What  sets  current  talks  apart  is  the  agreement  by  both  participants  that 
"assessment  will  be  based  upon  sets  of  objective  criteria,  either  qualitative  or 
quantitative  or  both  as  appropriate.''^!  In  other  words,  Japan's  progress  would 
be  measurable.  In  the  past,  substantial  import  expansion  occurred  mostly  in 
sectors  where  overt  controls  over  import  penetration  were  relaxed  or  eliminated 
(as  in  the  cases  of  tobacco  and  beef)  or  where  clearly  defined  goals  were 
established  (as  in  the  case  of  semiconductors).  Given  the  high  level  of 
government  involvement  in  the  Japanese  economy  and  the  limited  success  of 
other  negotiations  lacking  quantifiable  measures,  a  results-oriented  approach 
seems  appropriate.^ 

Although  the  lame  duck  government  of  Prime  Minister  Kiichi  Miyazawa 
signed  on  to  the  Framework  concept  in  July  1993,  the  supposedly  reform-minded 
coalition  that  assumed  power  in  August  immediately  rejected  the  notion  of 
quantifying  or  otherwise  measuring  Japan's  progress. 

Leading  up  to  the  February  11, 1994  Washington  Summit,  the  anti-results- 
oriented  rhetoric  intensified.  Curiously,  while  Japanese  politicians  and 
businessmen  acknowledged  the  lack  of  market  access,  they  and  the  bureaucrats 
vociferously  argued  against  a  solution  that  would  measure  Japan's  progress. 
Quantifiable  and  qualitative  indicators  were  vilified  as  targets  and  "managed 
trade,"  which  were  completely  inappropriate,  it  was  said,  at  a  time  when  Japan's 
reformers  were  endeavoring  to  reduce  the  bureaucracy's  role  in  the  economy. 

This  aversion  to  transitional  quantitative  indicators  heightened  even 
though  U.S.  negotiators  were  clear  that  indicators  would  not  evolve  into  targets. 
According  to  W.  Bowman  Cutter,  chief  U.S.  negotiator. 

Our  position  has  been  that  we  did  in  the  original  framework 
commit  to  a  set  of  objective  criteria  [and]  that  we  agreed  by 
implication  in  the  framework  agreement  and  later  quite 
specifically  that  those  objective  criteria  were  not  intended  to  be 
singled  out  as  specific  point  targets  or  targets  in  any  way.   But 


21  "The  Joint  Statement  of  the  Japan-United  States  Framework  for  a  New  Economic  Partnership," 

11  July  1993,4. 

^^bviously,  the  most  effective  solution  would  be  an  elimination  of  private  and  public  non-tariff 

barriers. 
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what  we  intended  them  to  be  was  ...  a  set  of  measures— a  means 
of  assessing  change  or  progress  toward  an  open  market.  And 
we  said  from  the  beginning  that  we  would  be  willing  to  add 
into  any  statement  of  objective  criteria  that  we  did  not  intend 
them  as  single  point  targets...." 

The  question  of  targets  proved  to  be  the  major  obstacle  to  concluding  the 
Washington  summit  successfully.  The  last  ditch  effort  by  Foreign  Minister  Hata, 
Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Matsuura,  U.S.  Trade  Representative  Mickey  Kantor, 
and  Bowman  Cutter  to  hammer  out  a  final  solution  failed  to  resolve  this  issue, 
even  though  both  sides  were  close  to  agreeing  on  solutions  for  the  insurance  and 
medical  equipment  sectors. 

The  Hosokawa  government  also  failed  to  deliver  on  the  promise  to 
stimulate  demand-led  growth.  Before  the  summit,  the  Japanese  government 
announced  its  intention  to  enact  a  ¥15.3  trillion  stimulus  package,  which  includes 
a  one-year  ¥5.85  trillion  tax  cut.  The  short  duration  of  the  tax  reduction 
disappointed  both  the  business  community  in  Japan  and  U.S.  government 
officials,  who  believed  that  a  multiyear  reduction  was  necessary  to  revive 
consumer  spending  and  significantly  impact  imports.24  The  government  also 
adopted  an  outline  of  a  plan  to  relax  or  abolish  nearly  1,600  controls  and 
regulations  affecting  businesses.  This  plan  also  received  a  tepid  reception, 
mainly  because  500  new  regulations  are  typically  implemented  each  year  and 
because  many  of  the  proposed  changes  would  have  only  a  minimal  impact  on 
market  access  for  foreign  firms. 

There  was  no  sugar-coating  it  ~  by  all  measures,  the  Washington  summit 
had  failed.  But  three  months  later,  as  financial  markets  drove  the  yen-dollar 
exchange  rate  toward  the  psychologically  important  100-to-one  level,  both  sides 
returned  to  the  table.  Japan  agreed  to  apply  the  overarching  goals  of  the  original 
framework  accord  to  each  sector  under  discussion,  while  the  United  States 
agreed  that  the  qualitative  and  quantitative  criteria—yet  to  be  decided  upon— 
would  be  considered  as  a  set.25  in  other  words,  the  United  States  reiterated  its 
opposition  to  single  point  targets  and  "managed  trade,"  the  very  points  that 
Japan  had  used  as  an  excuse  to  torpedo  the  Washington  Summit. 


^W.  Bowman  Cutter,  speech  at  Economic  Strategy  Institute  trade  conference,  March  10, 1994. 
2^A  group  of  Japanese  and  U.S.  economists  commissioned  by  the  U.S.  government  forecast  that 
the  package  would  only  produce  .7  percent  of  growth  for  fiscal  year  1994.  In  April  1994, 
economists  from  the  IMF  also  predicted  a  .7  percent  annual  growth  rate.  Anemic  expansion  in 
Japan  combined  with  a  strong  recovery  in  the  United  States  would  be  expected  to  increase  the 
bilateral  deficit. 

^^Both  governments  agreed  that  the  goals  are  "to  deal  with  structural  and  sectoral  issues  in  order 
fubstnittially  to  increase  access  and  sales  of  competitive  foreign  goods  and  services  through 
market-opening  and  macroeconomic  measures;  to  increase  investment;  to  promote  international 
competitiveness;  and  to  enhance  bilateral  economic  cooperation."  (Italics  are  the  authors') 
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But  the  renewal  of  bilateral  discussions  is  merely  a  new  beginning.  Now 
that  Japan  has  once  again  consented  to  the  use  of  objective  criteria,  it  is  essential 
for  both  sides  to  spell  out  a  clear  time  frame  during  which  results  on  market 
access  are  to  be  achieved  and  to  agree  on  specific  quantitative  and  qualitative 
measures  to  evaluate  compliance.  Lacking  such  provisions,  the  United  States 
risks  a  repeat  of  the  protracted,  contentious  debate  that  followed  the  framework 
accord's  signing  in  July  1993. 

Conclusions 

•  Japanese  trading  patterns  are  indeed  different  from  those  prevailing  in  other 
countries.  The  preponderance  of  evidence  shows  that  Japan  substantially 
under-imports,  costing  other  countries  billions  of  dollars  in  lost  exports  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  jobs. 

•  Imports  are  primarily  limited  by  public  policies  and  by  informal  practices  in 
the  private  sector.  When  major  barriers  have  been  faithfully  reduced  in 
particular  industries,  exports  to  Japan  have  risen  dramatically  (albeit  usually 
in  narrowly  defined  market  sectors).  Unfortvmately,  neither  the  Japanese 
government  nor  the  private  sector  has  extended  successful  market-opening 
measures  to  cover  the  whole  Japanese  economy. 

•  Solving  the  Japan  problem  will  have  a  number  of  beneficial  side  effects. 
Increased  demand  from  Japan  will  stimulate  exports  and  create  jobs 
worldwide.  In  the  long  run,  higher  exports  will  also  stabilize  the  yen-dollar 
rate  and  produce  lower  prices  for  Japanese  consumers  and  suppliers. 

•  Solutions  based  solely  on  macroeconomic  measures  such  as  fiscal  stimulus 
and  exchange  rate  management  are  doomed  to  fail  because  they  ignore  the 
root  causes  of  Japan's  under  importing  behavior  —  pervasive  structural 
barriers  to  trade.  Macroeconomic  measures  can  move  Japan's  imports  higher 
in  the  short  term,  but  they  can  not  overcome  Japan's  current  low  import  base. 

•  Multilateral  solutions  have  been  excruciatingly  slow  in  dealing  with  tariffs, 
quotas,  and  bans.  Unfortunately,  the  informal  and  policy-based  barriers  that 
limit  Japanese  imports  in  most  cases  fall  outside  the  scope  of  the  new  World 
Trade  Organization's  coverage. 

•  Waiting  for  Japan  to  reform  itself  is  risky.  Until  the  political  situation  is  fully 
resolved,  the  direction  of  Japan's  economic  reform  will  remain  unclear. 
Further,  old  habits  die  hard.  The  excessive  economic  regulations  and 
informal  ties  which  have  kept  import  levels  in  Japan  low  are  in  large  part 
responsible  for  Japan's  current  wealth  and  prestige.    And,  they  are  proving 
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difficult  to  change.  It  is  rather  smug  and  naive  of  us  to  believe  that  we  know 
exactly  how  the  "new"  Japan  will  operate. 

•  Another  North  Korea  crisis  or  other  geopolitical  concerns  should  not  delay 
U.S.  efforts  to  improve  market  access  in  Japan.  With  the  end  of  bipolarity, 
U.S.  policy  makers  no  longer  have  to  sacrifice  U.S.  economic  interests  for  the 
sake  of  geopolitics. 

•  The  bilateral,  results-oriented,  sector-specific  approach  is  aimed  squarely  at 
the  policies  and  practices  that  limit  Japan's  imports.  The  U.S.  objective  is  to 
achieve  tangible  results  in  the  Japanese  market,  not  just  procedural  changes. 
Since  current  U.S.  policy  toward  Japan  is  pro-trade  expansion,  it  is  consistent 
with  the  traditional  U.S.  role  as  champion  of  free  and  fair  trade. 

Recommendations 

The  ultimate  aim  of  U.S.  trade  policy  toward  Japan  should  not  be  to 
protect  U.S.  industries  from  fairly  traded  Japanese  exports,  but  to  open  the 
Japanese  market  to  imported  goods  and  services  by  eliminating  structural 
barriers  in  Japan.  In  view  of  past  failures  in  negotiations  that  focused  on 
improving  procedures  and  promoting  deregulation,  a  results-oriented  approach 
is  the  only  sensible  alternative.  Hence,  to  increase  market  access  in  Japan,  I 
strongly  advocate  that  the  U.S.  government  continue  its  bilateral,  sector-specific 
approach,  insisting  on  both  qualitative  and  quantitative  measures  of  openness  to 
verify  progress.  Negotiations  should  not  be  open-ended  —  substantive  progress 
must  be  obtained  in  the  near  term. 

The  United  States  and  Japan  have  been  trying  to  agree  on  specific 
objective  criteria  since  July  1993,  when  the  U.S.  and  Japanese  governments 
agreed  "to  deal  with  structural  and  sectoral  issues  in  order  substantially  to 
increase  access  and  sales  of  competitive  foreign  goods  and  services." 
Unfortunately,  progress  thus  far  has  been  disappointing.  LICIT  strongly  believes 
that  when  it  is  determined  that  market  access  in  Japan  has  been  denied,  if 
agreements  are  not  reached  prior  to  the  current  deadline  that  will  provide  a 
significant  and  measurable  increase  in  market  access  and  sales  in  Japan  ~  both  in 
the  aggregate  and  in  specific  sectors  —  over  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  the  U.S 
government  should  use  the  legal  remedies  available  under  U.S.  trade  law  to 
make  U.S.-Japan  trade  more  equitable. 

The  decisions  on  when  and  how  to  proceed  should  not  be  influenced  by 
short  term  movements  in  financial  markets  or  criticism  from  our  European  and 
Asian  trading  partners.  The  financial  community  should  recognize  that  in  the 
long  run,  improving  market  access  in  Japan  is  the  best  way  to  stabilize  securities 
markets  and  prevent  a  continued  devaluation  of  the  dollar.   Efforts  should  also 
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be  made  to  convince  U.S.  trading  partners,  especially  in  Asia,  that  they  will 
benefit  extensively  if  U.S.  efforts  to  open  Japan  succeed. 

Given  the  magnitude  of  Japan's  current  account  imbalance  and  the  deep- 
seated  barriers  identified  in  earlier  chapters,  the  United  States  also  requires  a 
longer  term  strategy  that  focuses  on  achieving  concrete  results  in  a  broad  range 
of  sectors  by  removing  the  structural  barriers  that  adversely  impact  trade, 
including  regulatory  barriers,  inadequate  antitrust  enforcement,  private  cartels, 
administrative  guidance,  industrial  targeting,  and  other  Japanese  practices  that 
current  and  previous  bilateral  and  multilateral  trade  agreements  have  not 
addressed  effectively.  A  long-term  approach  is  also  needed  to  prevent  trade 
friction  from  jeopardizing  other  important  areas  of  the  bilateral  relationship. 

I.  Washington  should  acknowledge  that  there  is  a  wide  gap  between  the 
resources  needed  to  resolve  our  difficulties  with  Japan  and  the  actual  resources 
that  we  devote  to  the  problem.  To  demonstrate  its  seriousness  about  opening 
Japan,  the  United  States  government  should  vastly  augment  the  personnel  and 
budgets  of  the  agencies  dealing  with  Japan. 

II.  As  part  of  this  effort,  the  U.S.  government  should  set  up  a  program  to 
collect  and  monitor  data  on  the  prices  of  Japanese  goods  and  services  in  Japan, 
the  United  States,  and  other  markets;  to  develop  quantitative  measures  of  market 
openness  for  Japan  in  comparison  with  other  countries;  and  to  determine 
whether  Japanese  products  are  being  dumped  in  the  U.S.  and  other  markets.  By 
comparing  the  United  States,  European  countries,  and  other  Asian  countries  with 
Japan,  this  program  would  benchmark  the  degree  of  market  openness, 
regulatory  interference,  and  price  distortion  in  the  Japanese  economy,  and 
establish  criteria  for  judging  the  seriousness  of  Japan's  market  opening  measures. 
The  U.S.  government  should  also  analyze  regulatory  changes  in  Japan  and 
determine  whether  or  not  Japan  is  complying  with  earlier  promises. 

III.  The  President  should  also  direct  the  USTR  to  appoint  a  task  force 
consisting  of  members  of  Congress,  senior  officials  from  key  trade-related  federal 
agencies,  and  private-sector  representatives.  The  latter  would  be  drawn  from 
U.S.  companies  that  have  been  deprived  of  access  to  Japan's  markets,  that  have 
competed  successfully  with  Japanese  firms  in  other  markets,  and  that  are  now 
prepared  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  enter  the  Japanese  market.  Utilizing  the 
data  from  the  monitoring  program  and  other  information,  the  task  force  would 
make  recommendations  to  the  President  and  Congress  by  March  15  each  year  on 
economic  and  trade  policy  toward  Japan  to  put  U.S.-Japan  economic  and  trade 
relations  on  a  sounder,  more  harmonious  footing.  Policy  options  would  include 
taking  further  action  under  U.S.  trade  law  against  unfair  Japanese  trade 
practices,  self-initiating  dumping  cases  against  Japanese  companies  that  sell 
products  cheaper  in  the  United  States  than  in  their  protected  home  market,  and 
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conducting  antitrust  investigations  against  Japanese  firms  that  use  anti- 
competitive practices  in  their  U.S.  operations.  The  task  force  would  also  advise 
the  President  and  Congress  on  the  feasibility  of  utilizing  multilateral  processes, 
consider  the  effectiveness  of  current  remedies  available  under  U.S.  law,  zmd 
recommend  whether  additional  remedies  are  needed. 

China 

Today,  China,  the  United  States,  and  the  world  stand  at  an  economic 
crossroads.  China  desires  accession  to  the  World  Trade  Organization  (WTO),  the 
successor  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT).  With  the 
exception  of  congressional  approval  of  the  WTO,  China's  accession  to  the 
organization  is  the  most  important  and  far-reaching  international  economic  issue 
that  the  Clinton  Administration  faces  in  the  next  two  years.  How  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  respond  to  China's  aspirations  will  determine  whether 
the  world  will  enjoy  fair,  cooperative,  and  mutually  beneficial  trade  relafions 
with  China,  or  whether  it  will  suffer  from  unfair  competition  against  an  economy 
that  is  not  only  one  of  the  world's  largest  and  fastest  growing,  but  also  highly 
mercantilist. 

Time  is  rapidly  running  out  for  U.S.  policymakers  because  Beijing  is 
pressing  for  a  decision.  China's  top  trade  officials  promised  to  use  the  upcoming 
Asian  Pacific  Economic  Cooperation  (APEC)  summit  on  November  14,  1994  to 
pressure  Washington  to  approve  China's  WTO  application.^^  Beijing  threatened 
to  hold  up  other  trade  policy  initiatives  on  the  summit  agenda  unless  China 
gains  entry  into  the  organization.  Even  today,  the  diplomattc  pressures  to 
accommodate  Chinese  demands  will  be  intense.  But  there  are  strong  reasons  to 
resist  China's  demands  and  continue  to  insist  on  real  trade  and  trade-related 
economic  reform  as  the  price  of  WTO  entry.  Because  the  stakes  are  so  high,  it  is 
far  more  important  to  get  the  right  agreement  than  it  is  to  please  China. 

China's  astounding  economic  growth  rate  (13.4  percent  in  1993  alone),  as 
well  as  the  enormous  rise  in  the  U.S.  trade  deficit  with  China,  have  prompted 
many  to  wonder  whether  China  will  become  the  next  Japan.  China  is  growing 
even  faster  than  Japan  did  in  its  heyday  from  1955  to  1975,  and  America's  trade 
deficit  with  China  (expected  to  exceed  $28  billion  in  1994)  has  actually  ballooned 
more  rapidly  than  its  deficit  with  Japan. ^^ 

But  the  real  question  is  whether  America  and  the  rest  of  the  world  can 
accept  a  situation  in  which  China  follows  the  development  path  of  Japan  and 


2^Tony  Walker,  "Chinese  Using  Apec  to  Force  Pace  on  GATT"  Financial  Times,  October  21, 1994, 

p.  6. 

2^U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  trade  statistics. 
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Taiwan  -  keeping  their  markets  closed  while  using  exports  to  build  trade 
surpluses  and  industrial  strength.  Based  on  current  trends,  China's  leaders  seem 
likely  to  create  a  vmiquely  Chinese  version  of  the  Japanese  model.  The  result 
could  be  one  more  enormous  economy  running  up  massive  trade  surpluses  with 
the  United  States  and  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and,  creating  a  serious  drag  on 
U.S.  and  global  growth  and  job  creation.  If  China  is  able  to  gain  the  benefits  of 
membership  while  persisting  with  mercantilistic  practices,  it  will  undermine  the 
WTO's  free  trade  principles  and  threaten  the  entire  global  trading  system.  Open 
market  economies  could  be  harmed  by  exports  from  a  protected  economy 
possessing  enormous  pools  of  low  cost  labor.  If  it  stays  on  its  current  path, 
China  could  swiftly  run  up  surpluses  with  the  United  States  and  other  countries 
that  dwarf  Japan's,  and  world  trade  tensions  could  be  greatly  heightened. 

But  if  China's  WTO  accession  ~  and,  by  extension,  its  integration  into  the 
world  economy  -  is  handled  properly,  both  China  and  the  world  can  realize 
enormous  benefits.  Current  economic  liberalization  in  China  will  be  encouraged 
and  nurtured.  An  enormous  market  will  be  opened  and  a  source  of  new 
products  will  be  tapped.  Worldwide  economic  growth  will  get  a  boost  that  will 
last  for  decades. 

Firm  and  adroit  U.S.  policies  can  play  a  major  role  in  producing  the  right 
outcome.  As  the  traditional  leader  of  the  GATT,  the  world's  largest  trading 
nation,  and  China's  largest  trading  partner,  the  United  States  has  considerable 
influence  over  China's  request  to  join  the  WTO.^s  China  knows  that  joining  the 
WTO  will  greatly  enhance  its  international  prestige  and  secure  foreign  markets 
for  its  growing  exports.  The  Clinton  administration  should  seize  the  unique 
opportunity  before  it  and  use  its  leverage  to  secure  China's  acceptance  of 
commonly  accepted  principles  of  world  trade. 

Revealingly,  in  Chinese  writing,  the  character  denoting  "crisis"  is  a 
combination  of  the  character  for  "opportunity"  and  the  character  for  "danger."  In 
that  sense,  the  following  weeks  are  a  time  of  genuine  crisis:  presenting  both 
opportunity  and  danger  for  the  U.S.  and  global  economies.  The  key  to  realizing 
the  opportunity  is  for  Washington  to  keep  focused  on  the  trade  and  economic 
issues.  The  danger  is  that  America  will  once  again  subordinate  its  economic 
interests  to  diplomatic  or  security  concerns,  and  allow  China  secured  access  to 
foreign  markets  without  insisting  on  the  observance  of  established  trading 
principles. 

Unfortunately,  although  Washington  is  on  the  right  track  so  far,  powerful 
voices  inside  and  outside  its  ranks  are  arguing  for  rapid  accession  with  few 


2°Tony  Walker,  "Beijing  Angry  Over  Excessive'  U.S.  Role  in  GATT  Talks"  Financial  Times,  July  28, 
1994,  p.  12;  E.  Gargan,  "U.S.  May  Thwart  Chinas  Trade  Goal"  The  New  York  Times,  July  24, 1994, 
p.  12. 
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conditions.  They  insist  that  demanding  terms  would  constitute  a  slap  in  the  face 
to  Beijing,  set  back  bilateral  relations,  and  create  security  problems.  China's 
apparent  support  for  U.S.  policy  toward  North  Korea's  nuclear  weapons  drive 
has  amplified  these  voices.  Yet  diplomatic  expediency  must  not  overshadow  the 
critical  task  of  properly  integrating  one  of  the  world's  largest  economies  into  the 
market  system  -  and  standing  up  for  American  economic  interests.  One  has 
only  to  look  back  30  years,  when  the  United  States  championed  Japan's  accession 
to  the  GATT  without  demanding  real  market  reform,  to  xmderstand  the  dangers 
that  result  when  long-term  economic  calculations  take  a  back  seat  to  short- 
sighted diplomatic  priorities. 

Many  argue  that  when  President  Clinton  chose  formally  to  break  the  link 
between  human  rights  and  Most  Favored  Nation  (MFN)  trading  status  for  China, 
he  had  passed  through  a  critical  juncture.  Economics  had  a  primary  role  in  U.S. 
foreign  policy.  Yet  today  China's  accession  to  the  WTO  presents  America  with 
the  challenge  of  properly  integrating  economics  into  U.S.  foreign  policy  on  an 
even  bigger  question.  Below  1  outline  the  issues  at  stake  and  recommend  specific 
conditions  that  should  be  satisfied  before  China  joins  the  GATT/WTO.  These 
conditions  can  ensure  that  China  stays  firmly  on  the  path  toward  open  markets 
and  free  and  fair  trade. 

Key  Issues  for  the  WTO  Negotiations  with  China 

•China  is  seeking  to  enter  the  WTO  as  a  developing  country  which  would 
effectively  give  China  a  waiver  from  many  key  WTO  provisions. 
Granting  China's  request  would  undermine  the  WTO  and  subject  U.S. 
exporters  to  continued  Chinese  protectionism. 

•China  is  seeking  to  gain  "unconditional"  Most  Favored  Nation  (MFN) 
treatment  when  it  joins  the  WTO.  A  cold  war  era  U.S.  law  -  the  Jackson- 
Vanik  Amendment  ~  prevents  the  United  States  from  granting  this 
request. 

•Taiwan  ~  the  "other  China"  ~  is  also  seeking  to  join  the  WTO.  Taiwan's 
entry  into  the  WTO  ~  with  appropriate  conditions  ~  is  in  the  United 
States'  best  interest. 

•For  the  short  term,  the  United  States  and  Europe  are  seeking  to  negotiate 
special  safeguard  provisions  in  the  accession  agreement  to  prevent  their 
markets  from  being  disrupted  by  Chinese  products. 

Recommendations 
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1.  The  United  States  should  insist  that  China  immediately  accept  basic 
WTO  tenets,  such  as  non-discrimination,  national  treatment,  transparency,  and 
an  open  judicial  process  for  enforcing  trade  laws.  China  should  agree  to  phase  in 
all  other  WTO  provisions,  including  limits  on  subsidies,  within  five  to  eight 
years.  The  Chinese  should  also  agree  to  expanded  market  access  for  goods  and 
services. 

2.  China  should  agree  to  end  piracy  of  intellectual  property. 

3.  Trading  rights.  China  should  agree  to  allow  private  firms  operating  in 
China  to  trade  without  government  interference. 

4.  Plurilateral  Codes.  China  should  agree  to  sign  all  plurilateral  codes 
linked  to  the  WTO,  including  the  new  Civil  Aircraft  Code. 

5.  Special  Safeguards.  Special  safeguard  provisions  should  be  negotiated 
to  apply  to  Chinese  exports  while  WTO  obligations  are  being  phased  in  by 
China. 

6.  Special  Monitoring.  A  special  WTO  working  party  should  be 
established  to  monitor  China's  implementation  of  its  commitments.  The  United 
States  should  use  Section  301  of  U.S.  trade  law  to  enforce  China's  commitments. 

7.  Taiwan's  WTO  application.  The  United  States  should  seek  to  allow 
Taiwan  to  join  the  WTO  at  the  same  time  as  China. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  your  time.  With  your  permission,  I  would 
like  to  also  place  a  copy  of  an  op-ed  I  wrote  for  the  Washington  Post,  titled  "What 
Does  Asia  Want?"  in  the  record. 

1  look  forward  to  your  questions. 
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Subcommittee  On  Asia  and  the  Pacific 
Questions  Submitted  to  ttie  l-ionorabie  Jeffrey  Garten, 

for  the  Record 
for  the  hearing  on  February  2,  1995 

Could  you  provide  for  the  subcommittee  the  Department  of 
Commerce's  best  available  current  account  balance  statistics  for 
the  Asia  and  the  Pacific  region  as  well  as  country  by  country 
current  account  balance  statistics? 

Could  you  provide  for  the  subcommittee  the  Department  of 
Commerce's  best  available  statistics  on  U.S.  foreign  direct 
investment  in  the  People's  Republic  of  China? 

If  either  of  these  sets  of  statistics  are  unavailable,  could 
you  please  explain  why  and  indicate  what  steps  the  Department  of 
Commerce  is  taking  to  better  describe  our  trade  and  investment 
relationships  with  the  countries  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific  Rim? 
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QUESTIONS  FOR  THE  RECORD  FROM  FEBRUARY  2,  1995 

UNDER  SECRETARY  JEFFREY  E.  GARTEN 

HEARING  BEFORE  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ASIA  AND  THE  PACIFIC 

QUESTIONS: 

Could  you  provide  for  the  Subcommittee  the  Department's  best 
available  current  account  balance  statistics  for  the  Asia 
and  the  Pacific  region  as  well  as  country  by  country  current 
account  balance  statistics? 

Could  you  provide  for  the  Subcommittee  the  Department  of 
Commerce's  best  available  statistics  on  U.S.  foreign  direct 
investment  in  the  People's  Republic  of  China? 

If  either  of  these  sets  of  statistics  are  unavailable,  could 
you  please  explain  why  and  indicate  what  steps  the 
Department  of  Commerce  is  taking  to  better  describe  our 
trade  and  investment  relationship  with  the  countries  of  Asia 
and  the  Pacific? 


ANSWER : 


The  Department's  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  (BEA)  publishes 
U.S.  bilateral  current  account  data  for  a  number  of 
countries.   These  data  are  based  on  source  data  that  are 
available  only  on  a  regional  basis,  and  not  on  a  country-by- 
country  basis.   Currently,  the  only  Asia/Pacific  statistics 
published  are  for  Japan  and  Australia.   U.S.  bilateral 
current  account  data  for  Japan  and  Australia  are  attached 
(Tab  A) . 

Since  complete  statistics  for  the  region  are  not  available, 
attached  are  individual  countries  current  bilateral  current 
account  balances  with  the  United  States  in  U.S.  dollars 
(Tab  B) .   This  data  is  collected  by  U.S.  embassy  staff 
overseas  and  reported  back  to  Washington  by  cable .   There 
are  some  cases  where  full  year  1994  data  has  not  yet  been 
published  by  the  host  country  (e.g. .  Australia  and  New 
Zealand) .   There  are  also  cases  where  the  information  is  not 
available  (Brunei  and  North  Korea)  or  not  yet  collected 
(Hong  Kong) .   These  data  are  collected  by  embassy  staff  from 
publicly  available  sources  in  each  country. 

The  Department's  statistics  on  U.S.  foreign  direct 
investment  in  the  People's  Republic  of  China  is  attached 
(Tab  C) . 

The  Department  is  participating  in  the  APEC  working  group  on 
Trade  and  Investment  Data  Review.   This  working  group  came 
out  of  the  Seattle  ministerial  meeting,  where  it  was 
determined  that  the  need  to  develop  a  consistent  and 
comparable  data  base  across  APEC  economies  was  fundamental 
to  developing  and  supporting  trade,  investment,  and  economic 
policies . 
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An  effort  has  been  undertaken  to  establish  a  "near 
comparable  data  base"  by  standardizing  types  of  data  that 
include:   merchandise  trade  data,  investment  data,  and 
service  data.   The  working  group  is  currently  developing  a 
comparable  merchandise  trade  database  for  the  years  1991- 
1992.   This  database  is  expected  to  be  available  by  May 
1996.   More  comparable  services  trade  and  investment  data, 
with  fewer  gaps  in  the  series,  can  be  achieved  only  if  a 
number  of  members  begin  expanding  and/or  begin  collection 
efforts.   At  present,  only  a  few  member  economies 
consistently  collect  these  data,  and  achieving  comparability 
even  for  these  economies  would  require  non-trivial  amounts 
of  resources. 

The  most  recent  working  group  meeting  was  in  Australia  on 
April  6-7.   The  working  group,  in  addition  to  discussing  the 
ongoing  efforts  outlined  above,  provided  training  to 
representatives  from  member  economies  on  data  collection 
methodologies.   The  next  scheduled  meeting  of  the  working 
group  is  May  1996  in  Beijing. 


1993 

1994 

103.9 

-155.7 

9.2 

11.6 

-54.3 

-66.0 

TAB  A 
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U.S.  Current  Account  Balance 
(Billions  of  US$) 


World 

Australia 

Japan 

source:    U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Economic  and  Statistics 

Administration,  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis,  Survey  of 
Current  Business 
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TAB  B 

Individual  Asia  and  Pacific  Countries  Account  Balances  with  the  U.S. 

(Billions  of  $US) 


China  Economic  Area 


1994 


PRC 

Taiwan 
Hong  Kong 


-11.61 
5.17 
N/A 


ASEAN 


Brunei 

Indonesia 

Malaysia 

Philippines 

Singapore 

Thailand 


N/A 

-3.59 

-4.45 

-3.24 

12.00 

-8.50 


Republic  of  Korea  (South)  -4.60 

Democratic  People's  Republic       N/A 
of  Korea  (North) 


Australia 
New  Zealand 


-10.37 
-0.93 


Japan 


129.33 


Vietnam 

Laos 

Cambodia 


-0.64 
-0.21 
-0.18 


TOTAL 


98.60 


"^  1993  data,  source:   IMF 

^  fiscal  year  1994 

'  including  official  transfers 

*  IMF  estimate 

^  excluding  official  transfers 

All  other  data  is  from  U.S.  Embassy  reporting 
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TAB  C 

U.S.  DIRECT  INVESTMENT  IN  THE  PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA 
(MILLIONS  OF  $US) 


1989  1990  1991  1992  1993 

Investment  436  354  426  516  877 

position^ 

Capital  outflows     100         30  40  50  494 


Figures  for  1994  are  not  available. 


U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Economic  and  Statistics 
Administration,  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis,  Survey  of 
Current   Business 


U.S.  direct  investment  position  on  a  historical-cost 
basis 
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Subcommittee  On  Asia  and  the  Pacific 

Question  Submitted  to  Dr.  Ciyde  Prestowitz 

for  ttie  Record 

for  tlie  Clearing  on  February  2, 1995 

During  the  February  2nd,  1995,  hearing  on  U.S.  trade  and 
economic  opportunities  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region,  you  testified 
that  the  United  States  has  several  "cards  to  play"  to  further 
open  markets  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region  to  U.S.  goods  and 
services  exports.    Given  the  subcommittee's  substantial  interest 
in  giving  our  trade  negotiators  additional  leverage  to  achieve 
these  important  purposes,  could  you  please  provide,  for  the 
record,  vour  additional  thoughts  on  this  subject? 
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Suggestions  for  Gaining  Additional  Trade  Leverage 


1.  Jawboning  -  The  President  and  other  top  officials,  including  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
and  the  Majority  and  Minority  leaders  of  the  House  and  Senate,  rarely,  if  ever,  meet  face 
to  face  with  representatives  of  major  foreign  companies  doing  business  in  the  U.S.  to  urge 
greater  efforts  to  procure  U.S.  parts  and  components.  In  contrast,  Japanese,  European, 
and  otlier  foreign  leaders  frequently  put  moral  pressure  on  U.S.  companies  to  invest  in  and 
transfer  technology  to  their  countries. 

2.  Article  23  -  The  U.S.  trade  representative  could  file  Article  23  cases  in  the  WTO 
against  a  number  of  our  trading  partners  such  as  Japan,  Korea,  Taiwan,  Malaysia,  France, 
and  others.  Article  23  is  the  nullification  and  impairment  which  stipulates  that  when  a 
counliy  has  reduced  a  tariff  or  made  another  trade  concession  it  may  not  impose  other 
regulations  or  policies  that  would  offset  the  effect  of  the  trade  concession. 

3.  Self  initiation  anti-dumping  cases  -  The  goods  of  many  countries  are  consistently  being 
dumped  in  the  United  States.  Rather  than  waiting  for  affected  U.S.  companies  or  unions 
to  file  cases,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  could  begin  monitoring  for  dumping  and  filing 
cases  on  his  own  initiative. 

4.  Anti-trust  -  Many  industries  such  as  the  steel  industry  are  essentially  cartelized  outside 
the  U.S.  borders.  The  actions  of  these  cartels  severely  damage  important  American 
economic  inter.  The  Justice  Department  has  the  authority  to  take  action  in  such  cases. 
The  steel  cartel  is  notorious  but  to  date  the  Justice  Department  has  done  nothing. 

5.  Administrative  regulations-  The  Commerce  Department  licenses  the  factories  of  many 
foreign  companies  in  the  United  States  to  import  parts  and  components  duty  free  even 
though  the  home  countries  of  these  companies  do  not  provide  similar  options  for  U.S. 
producers.  The  license  can  be  reviewed  and  revoked  at  the  discretion  of  the  Commerce 
Department 

6.  Reciprocity  -  The  United  States  allows  many  foreign  banks,  brokers,  insurance 
companies,  shipping  companies,  airlines,  and  other  service  companies  to  participate  more 
or  less  freely  in  the  U.S.  market  while  U.S  companies  in  these  same  companies  are 
severely  restricted  overall.  There  is  no  rule  against  applying  if  reciprocity  in  cases  like 
these  and  the  U.S.  should  consider  doing  so. 
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Honorable  Dan  Burton 

Svibcommittee  on  Asia  t  Pacific 

Challenges  to  U.S.  Foreign  Policy  in  Asia 

Thursday,  February  9,  1995 

2200  Rayburn 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  commend  you  for  calling 
this  hearing  to  discuss  and  evaluate  U.S.  foreign  policy  toward 
Asia.  I  know  that  everyone  on  this  subcommittee  understands  that 
America's  own  economic  prosperity  is  very  much  dependent  on 
economic  growth  in  Asia.  In  this  respect,  Asia  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  region  in  the  world  for  the  United  States.  As  I  talk 
with  many  of  friends  who  work  for  America's  largest  corporations, 
they  always  tell  me  "If  the  economies  of  Asia  continue  to  grow  at 
the  pace  we  have  witnessed  over  the  last  decade,  and  if  they  can 
succeed  in  Asia,  then  America's  own  prosperity  will  be  guaranteed." 
Today,  Asia  and  talk  of  financial  markets  go  hand  in  hand. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  do  not  disagree  with  Asia's  economic 
importance  to  the  United  States,  and  while  I  do  want  American 
businesses  to  succeed  in  Asia,  I  am  deeply  concerned  that  U.S. 
policy  toward  Asia  is  now  solely  defined  by  America's  desire  to 
make  a  buck.  Today,  human  rights  clearly  takes  a  back  seat  to 
economics,  and  "supporting  our  traditional  Cold  War  allies"  seems 
to  be  of  little  importance  to  anyone.  U.S.  foreign  policy  toward 
Asia  was  driven  by  economic  motives  under  past  Administrations,  and 
it  continues  even  more  so  to  be  driven  by  economic  motives  under 
our  current  Administration. 

For  fear  of  being  shut  out  of  China's  lucrative  market,  the 
President  ended  America's  longstanding  requirement  that  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  improve  it  human  rights  record  before 
the  United  States  granted  it  Most-Favored-Nation  status.  The 
argximent  was  made  that  the  "human  rights"  issue  should  be  raised 
behind-the-scenes,  not  in  the  U.S.  Congress.  According  to  the 
Administration,  if  this  strategy  was  pursued,  the  U.S.  would  surely 
witness  an  improvement  in  human  rights  in  China.  Unfortunately, 
the  human  rights  situation  in  China  has  not  improved,  in  fact,  it 
is  worse. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  policy  toward  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
seems  very  illogical,  and  perhaps  offensive,  when  contrasted  to  our 
treatment  of  the  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan.  This  government, 
unlike  the  mainland,  has  responded  favorable  to  almost  every 
political  request  we  have  made  to  them.  When  the  United  States 
called  on  the  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan  to  improve  its  human 
rights  record;  it  did  so.  When  the  U.S.  called  on  the  R.O.C.  to 
implement  political  reforms  so  that  opposition  candidates  had  a 
legitimate  chance  to  participate  in  the  political  process;  it  did 
so.  When  the  U.S.  requested  greater  access  for  American  companies 
to  compete  in  the  R.O.C. 's  economy;  it  did  so.   In  return,  the  U.S. 
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has  failed  to  push  for  the  R.O.C.'s  admission  to  the  United 
Nations,  and  given  only  luke-warm  support  to  the  R.O.C.  in  joining 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Our  policy  toward  this 
longstanding  friend  and  flourishing  democracy  must  change. 

Mr.  Chairman,  like  our  policy  toward  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  I  am  deeply  concerned  that  our  policy  toward  India  is  being 
driven  solely  by  economic  motives.  For  the  last  decade,  I  have 
been  trying  to  help  open  the  world's  eyes  to  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  human  rights  atrocities  being  perpetrated  by  the 
Government  of  India  against  its  own  citizens  in  Kashmir,  Punjab, 
Nagaland,  Assam,  and  against  the  untouchables  of  India's  caste 
system.  During  this  same  time,  I  have  been  told  by  our  State 
Department  that  it  was  just  as  concerned  as  me  about  human  rights, 
and  that,  privately,  it  was  quietly  pursuing  the  human  rights  issue 
with  India.  Unfortunately,  U.S.  policy  here,  like  China,  has  done 
little  to  improve  the  lives  of  India's  oppressed.  Quiet  diplomacy 
just  doesn't  work  when  it  comes  to  human  rights.  As  I  read  reports 
of  Commerce  Secretary  Brown's  recent  trade  mission  to  India,  I 
could  not  help  but  wonder  if  India  is  not  following  China's 
strategy  on  human  rights.  In  return,  for  U.S.  silence  on  the  human 
rights  issue,  India  offers  us  access  to  their  emerging  market. 

Mr.  Chairman,  like  China,  the  human  rights  situation  has  not 
improved  in  India,  it  is  now  worse.  U.S.  policy  toward  India  is 
having  a  devastating  impact  on  India's  oppressed,  and  it  must  be 
changed.  Lastly  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  like 
China,  the  U.S.  has  forgotten  about  one  of  our  longstanding  Cold 
War  allies.  That  country  is  Pakistan.  The  United  States  continues 
to  hold  Pakistan  to  a  nuclear  standard  that  it  is  unwilling  to 
apply  to  India.  Like  the  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan,  the  United 
States  must  stand  more  firmly  behind  Pakistan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  once  again,  I  commend  you  for  holding  this  very 
important  hearing. 
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WINSTON  LORD 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 

FOR  EAST  ASIAN  AND  PACIFIC  AFFAIRS 

Winston  Lord  was  sworn  in  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  East 
Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  on  April  23,  1993.   He  was  announced  for 
this  position  by  then  President-elect  Clinton  and  Secretary  of 
State-designate  Christopher  on  January  19  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  on  April  21,  1993. 

Before  assuming  his  duties  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
Ambassador  Lord  had  been  chairman  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
Democracy,  vice-chairman  of  the  International  Rescue  Committee,  and 
chairman  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace's 
National  Commission  on  America  and  the  New  World. 

Ambassador  Lord's  history  of  government  service  with  the  Department 
of  State  includes  his  appointment  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  China  from 
1985-89.   From  1973  to  1977,  he  was  Director  of  the  Policy  Planning 
Staff.   Ambassador  Lord  was  a  Foreign  Service  Officer  from  1961-67, 
during  which  time  he  was  assigned  in  Washington  to  the  Congressional 
relations,  political-military  and  economic  affairs  staffs  and  abroad 
in  Geneva.   He  has  also  served  in  the  U.S.  Government  outside  the 
Department  of  State  as  Special  Assistant  to  the  National  Security 
Advisor  (1970-73),  on  the  National  Security  Council  staff  (1969-70), 
and  on  the  Policy  Planning  staff  in  International  Security  Affairs 
at  the  Defense  Department  (1967-69). 

From  1977  to  1985,  Ambassador  Lord  was  president  of  the  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations.   He  also  has  been  a  member  of  the  Asia  Society, 
the  American  Academy  of  Diplomacy,  the  America-China  Society,  and 
the  Aspen  Institute  of  Distinguished  Fellows. 

Among  the  awards  Ambassador  Lord  has  received  are  the  State 
Department's  Distinguished  Honor  Award  and  the  Defense  Department's 
Outstanding  Performance  Award. 

After  graduating  magna  cum  laude  from  Yale  University  in  1959, 
Ambassador  Lord  obtained  an  M.A.  at  the  Fletcher  School  of  Law  and 
Diplomacy  in  1960.   He  has  received  Honorary  Doctorate  degrees  from 
Williams  College,  Tufts  University,  Dominican  College,  and  Bryant 
College. 

Ambassador  Lord  was  born  in  New  York  City  on  August  14,  1937.   His 
mother,  Mary  Pillsbury  Lord,  served  for  eight  years  as  United  States 
Delegate  to  the  United  Nations  and  U.S.  Representative  to  the  U.N. 
Human  Rights  Commission.   He  is  married  to  Bette  Bao  Lord,  whom  he 
met  while  they  were  both  studying  at  the  Fletcher  School.   They  have 
a  daughter  and  a  son. 
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Assistant:  Secretary  Winston  Lord 

February  9,  1995 

House  International  Relations  Committee 
Asia  and  Pacific  Affairs  Subcommittee 

U.S.  Policy  Toward  East  Asia  and  the  Pacific 


Introduction 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  the  invitation  to  speak  before 
the  Asia  and  Pacific  Affairs  Subcommittee  so  early  in  this 
session  of  the  104th  Congress.   It  is  a  distinct  pleasure  to 
sketch  for  you  a  broad  overview  of  U.S.  policy  for  the  East 
Asia  and  Pacific  region  under  the  Clinton  Administration.   I 
reiterate  the  Administration's  commitment  to  working  with  this 
Congress  to  shape  an  active  bipartisan  policy  that  will  advance 
our  national  interests  in  the  world's  most  dynamic  region. 

In  addition  to  submitting  the  full  text  of  these  opening 
remarks,  I  would  like,  with  your  permission,  to  place  in  the 
record  the  text  of  my  January  1995  address  to  the  Commonwealth 
Club  in  San  Francisco. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  ten  day,  five  country  tour 
through  Asia  with  Deputy  Secretary  Talbott.   I  was  once  again 
struck  by  America's  large  stakes  in  the  region  as  well  as  the 
strong  desire  there  that  the  United  States  remain  engaged. 

The  Asia-Pacific  region  is  impressive  for  its  diversity  and 
dynamism.   Geographically  it  embraces  a  broad  swath  of  all  four 
hemispheres  stretching  roughly  8,000  miles  westward  from  the  US 
mainland  to  Burma,  and  8,000  miles  southward  from  Alaska  to  New 
Zealand.   Its  ethnic  and  religious  diversity  blends  with  some 
of  the  world's  richest  cultures.   It  includes  several  of  the 
last  Communist  regimes  in  the  world  (Vietnam,  North  Korea  and 
China) ,  as  well  as  free  societies  such  as  Japan  and  Australia, 
and  newer  democracies  such  as  Thailand,  South  Korea,  the 
Philippines,  Taiwan,  Cambodia,  and  Mongolia. 

Economically,  the  Asia-Pacific  region  has  become  the  most 
robust  and  important  area  in  the  world.   The  18  members  of  the 
Asia  Pacific  Economic  Cooperation  (APEC)  forum  account  for  more 
than  one  third  of  the  world's  population  and  produce  $14 
trillion  in  goods  and  services  annually,  about  half  of  the 
world's  GDP.   Even  excluding  the  U.S.,  the  output  of  the  region 
still  surpasses  that  of  the  European  Union.   East  Asia  is  the 
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destination  of  nearly  a  third  of  total  U.S.  exports  and 
accounts  for  over  two  and  a  half  million  American  jobs. 
American  sales  in  Asia  are  growing  more  rapidly  than  anywhere 
else. 

The  region  is  not  uniformly  affluent,  however.   It  is  also 
home  to  grinding  poverty.   It  is  no  coincidence  that  the 
poorest  countries  generally  have  some  of  the  most  repressive 
regimes  while  the  more  affluent  are  among  the  most  free. 

Strategically,  the  Asia-Pacific  is  the  region  where  four  of 
the  world's  major  powers  intersect.   We  have  fought  three  wars 
there  in  the  past  half  century.   Here  at  home,  our  population 
has  been  shifting  toward  the  Pacific,  and  is  increasingly 
enriched  by  large  numbers  of  Asian  immigrants.   The  hopes  for  a 
peaceful  and  prosperous  future  are  promising  provided  the 
United  States  stays  actively  engaged. 

Administration's  Approach 

During  the  last  two  years,  the  Clinton  Administration  has 
confronted  head-on  the  post-Cold  War  world  with  all  its 
advantages  and  ambiguities.   The  Pacific  arena  has  been  no 
exception.   We  have  sought  to  define  for  Americans  the  huge 
U.S.  interests  in  the  region  and  to  heighten  U.S.  engagement. 
We  have  promoted  the  full  range  of  U.S.  goals.   In  addition  to 
more  traditional  concerns,  this  includes  a  new  emphasis  on 
advancing  global  issues  such  as  narcotics  control,  population 
planning,  AIDS  prevention  and  treatment,  environmental 
protection  and  cooperation  to  curb  international  crime. 

The  broad  outlines  of  U.S.  policy  toward  the  region  were 
articulated  by  President  Clinton  during  his  first  overseas  trip 
to  Japan  and  Korea  in  July  1993.   At  that  time,  he  set  forth 
his  vision  of  "a  New  Pacific  Community  built  on  shared 
strength,  shared  prosperity  and  a  shared  commitment  to 
democratic  values."    The  Administration  views  the  three 
pillars  of  this  policy  —  prosperity,  security  and  freedom  — 
as  mutually  reinforcing  elements.   We  have  been  pursuing  each 
of  these  through  a  variety  of  initiatives,  policies,  statements 
and  trips,  in  the  process  seeking  to  raise  the  profile  of  Asia 
in  our  policy  and  public  consciousness.   Let  me  briefly  review 
now  what  has  been  accomplished  and  then  discuss  the  specific 
ways  in  which  we  would  hope  to  continue  making  progress  in  the 
year  ahead. 

Prosperitv 

In  an  era  of  relative  peace  in  the  Asia-Pacific,  we  have 
been  able  to  focus  heavily  on  ensuring  that  the  United  States 
contributes  to  and  benefits  from  the  dynamic  economic  growth  of 
the  region.   Within  the  context  of  America's  global  efforts  to 
promote  free  trade  through  the  GATT  and  now  WTO,  we  have  been 
working  bilaterally  and  regionally  to  remove  barriers  to  trade 
and  to  ensure  America's  economic  place  in  the  Pacific  community. 
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In  1993,  when  we  were  in  the  chair  of  APEC,  we  played  an 
active  role  in  developing  that  young  organization  into  a  more 
effective  vehicle  for  promoting  economic  growth  and  trade 
liberalization  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region.   In  Seattle  in  the 
fall  of  1993,  the  President  elevated  the  APEC  forum  to  the 
leaders  level  by  convening  the  first  ever  meeting  of 
Asia-Pacific  leaders  and,  with  those  leaders,  shaped  an 
economic  vision  statement  for  the  Pacific. 

In  Bogor  last  year,  the  second  APEC  leaders  meeting  under 
Indonesia's  leadership  made  a  commitment  to  achieve  open  and 
free  trade  in  the  region  by  the  year  2020.   In  Osaka  this 
November,  we  look  toward  a  blueprint,  developed  under  Japan's 
leadership,  to  move  APEC  toward  this  bold  vision.   The  Osaka 
action  agenda  will  set  the  work  program  for  APEC  for  the  next 
ten  years.   We  need  a  comprehensive  and  credible  agenda  that 
commits  APEC  to  a  course  of  active  trade  and  investment 
liberalization.   We  see  APEC  not  as  a  trade  bloc  nor  a  formal 
trade  agreement  like  NAFTA  but  rather  as  a  building  block  for 
global  trade  liberalization  and  a  spur  to  freer  trade  in  other 
regions. 

We  have  also  been  working  bilaterally  to  open  markets.   We 
have  made  progress  on  economic  issues  a  central  element  in  our 
relations  with  Japan.   Through  the  U.S. -Japan  Framework  talks 
we  have  reached  a  series  of  important  sectoral  agreements  and 
promoted  macroeconomic  stimulus  in  Japan.   But  there  is  much 
unfinished  business  in  the  automotive  sector,  deregulation  and 
the  faithful  implementation  of  agreements  reached.   However 
sporadically,  Japan  is  moving  toward  a  genuine  multi-party 
system  with  more  competition  for  consumer  votes  and  therefore 
greater  pressure  for  access  to  foreign  suppliers.   Still, 
significant  Japanese  trade  surpluses,  even  if  at  somewhat  lower 
levels,  are  likely  to  persist  for  the  foreseeable  future.   We 
do  not  seek  to  balance  trade  bilaterally;  what  we  do  seek  are 
genuinely  open  markets  and  a  fair  opportunity  to  compete. 

With  China,  we  are  in  the  middle  of  a  series  of  intense 
negotiations.   Our  textile  talks  last  year  resulted  in  a  new 
accord.   We  also  successfully  negotiated  a  market  access 
agreement  and  a  framework  agreement  on  intellectual  property 
rights  as  well  as  our  recently  announced  accord  on  satellite 
launch  services.   However,  serious  problems  remain.   We  have 
recently  announced  trade  retaliation  against  China  because  of 
its  failure  to  enforce  its  IPR  laws  and  regulations.   Egregious 
pirating  of  intellectual  property  in  China  costs  American  firms 
about  $1  billion  annually.   The  Chinese  have  now  agreed  to 
resume  negotiations.   We  remain  prepared  to  reach  an  equitable 
agreement,  but  we  will  continue  to  defend  firmly  American 
interests  and  international  trading  principles. 

Another  current  issue  is  China's  desire  to  become  a  member 
of  the  World  Trading  Organization,  the  successor  to  GATT.   We 
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continue  to  support  strongly  China's  membership,  but  its 
accession  must  be  based  on  firm  commitments  to  the  basic  rules 
and  disciplines  of  the  GATT/WTO.   The  Chinese  leaders' 
willingness  to  open  their  system  to  foreign  competition  has 
been  complicated  by  the  recent  uncertainty  in  China's  domestic 
economic  situation  and  the  transition  to  the  post-Deng  era. 

We  have  negotiated  down  protectionist  barriers  with  other 
trade  partners  including  Korea,  Thailand  and  Taiwan.   We  have 
consulted  individually  and  collectively  with  the  six  dynamic 
ASEAN  economies,  which  together  are  our  fourth  largest  trading 
partner. 

Economics  has  thus  become  a  core  element  of  our  overall 
policy  toward  the  Asia-Pacific.  Active  economic  engagement 
helps  to  anchor  America  in  the  region  not  only  in  trade  and 
investment  but  also  in  security  and  political  terms. 


Security 

In  a  region  where  the  major  powers  meet,  we  have  large, 
abiding  security  interests.   Relations  among  these  nations  are 
more  stable  today  than  they  have  been  at  any  time  in  this 
century.   Managing  those  inter-relationships  is  nevertheless  a 
key  challenge  in  the  years  ahead.   How  are  we  working  to 
consolidate  these  favorable  circumstances? 

We  are  maintaining  our  forward  military  presence  in  the 
Western  Pacific.   The  Bottom  Up  review  concluded  that  the  U.S. 
interest  in  deterring  aggression  and  preserving  stability 
requires  us  to  maintain  the  capabilities  that  are  provided  now 
by  an  active  forward  presence  of  approximately  100,000.   While 
the  specific  composition  of  our  forces  may  change,  our 
commitment  to  maintain  our  capabilities  and  active  engagement 
in  the  real  security  challenges  of  the  region  must  not.   The 
Department  of  Defense  will  soon  publish  a  new  report  on  our 
strategy  in  the  region  which  will  clearly  affirm  this. 

Our  alliance  with  Japan  is  strong  and  remains  the  linchpin 
of  our  defense  posture  in  Asia.   We  have  insulated  our  security 
ties  from  our  trade  frictions,  while  making  the  point  that,  if 
left  unattended,  economic  frictions  could  eventually  affect  our 
overall  relationship.   We  have  worked  with  Japan  on  what  we 
call  our  "Common  Agenda"  on  global  issues  and  successfully 
enhanced  a  global  partnership  with  Japan  --  one  which  is  also 
reflected  in  our  support  for  Japan's  becoming  a  permanent 
member  of  the  UN  Security  Council. 

Relations  with  China  are  crucial.   It  is  a  permanent  member 
of  the  UN  Security  Council  with  nuclear  weapons  and  destined  to 
become  a  global  economic  power.   It  has  a  major  impact  on 
regional  issues  and  on  global  challenges  such  as  the 
environment.   We  have  clear  national  interests  in  seeing  that 
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China  is  integrated  into  the  international  system  on 
appropriate  terms,  whether  it  is  the  WTO,  APEC,  the  ASEAN 
Regional  Forum,  non-proliferation  agreements,  or  compliance 
with  international  human  rights  standards.   We  welcome  China's 
participation  in  both  global  and  regional  economic  and  security 
forums . 

Nearly  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  the  President  initiated  our 
policy  of  comprehensive  engagement.   We  continue,  through 
high-level  dialogue  and  working  level  talks  with  China,  to 
pursue  our  national  interests.   We  have  had  modest  success  in 
securing  China's  cooperation  on  certain  issues,  including 
international  peacekeeping,  the  North  Korean  nuclear  issue, 
missile  exports,  narcotics,  alien  smuggling  and  regional 
security  dialogue.   In  recent  months,  however,  differences  over 
the  sensitive  issue  of  Taiwan,  human  rights  and  trade  have 
taken  center  stage.   Resolving  these  differences  is  made  more 
difficult  by  China's  succession  politics. 

We  are,  therefore,  in  a  difficult  phase  in  our 
relationship.   We  must  continue  to  pursue  constructive 
relations  with  China,  one  of  the  key  powers  in  the  world,  but 
we  must  also  show  firm  resolve  whenever  necessary.   We  have 
maintained  Tiananmen-related  sanctions,  have  taken  firm  trade 
steps  where  necessary  and  are  pursuing  human  rights  issues  in 
various  ways.   At  the  same  time  we  seek  to  make  progress  where 
we  can.   Despite  some  current  strains,  we  remain  confident  that 
over  the  long  run  our  shared  interests  will  clearly  outweigh 
our  differences. 

A  comprehensive  and  balanced  China  policy  is  essential  to 
maintaining  peace,  stability  and  economic  development  on  both 
sides  of  the  Taiwan  Strait.   While  we  recognize  the  Government 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  as  the  sole  legal  government 
of  China,  we  also  maintain  a  vigorous  and  expanding  unofficial 
relationship  with  Taiwan,  within  the  framework  established  by 
the  Taiwan  Relations  Act  and  the  three  Joint  Communiques  with 
the  PRC.   We  acknowledge  the  Chinese  position  that  there  is  but 
one  China  and  that  Taiwan  is  a  part  of  China.   Administrations 
of  both  parties  have  embraced  this  policy,  which  has  enabled  us 
to  develop  mutually  beneficial  relations  with  both  the  PRC  and 
Taiwan. 

The  people  of  Taiwan  have  also  benefitted  from  our  strong, 
but  unofficial  relationship.   The  famous  Taiwan  economic 
"miracle"  has  made  it  the  13th  largest  trading  economy  in  the 
world,  and  our  second  largest  export  market  in  Asia.   With  our 
encouragement,  Taiwan  has  taken  dramatic  strides  toward 
democracy  and  the  observance  of  human  rights.   All  of  these 
developments  have  provided  the  people  of  Taiwan  the  security  to 
enjoy  their  prosperity,  and  recently  a  "cross-strait  dialogue" 
between  Taipei  and  Beijing  has  replaced  the  exchanges  of  shells 
that  once  were  common  in  those  waters. 
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Recognizing  this,  the  Administration  conducted  the  first 
comprehensive  review  of  its  Taiwan  policy  in  fifteen  years  and 
implemented  significant  adjustments  in  our  unofficial  relations 
with  Taiwan.   However,  we  will  continue  to  reject  proposals 
which  would  place  at  risk  the  peace  and  growth  that  Taiwan  has 
achieved.   We  will  not  reverse  the  policies  of  six 
Administrations  of  both  parties.    That  would  not  be  in  our 
interest,  and  it  would  not  serve  the  interests  of  the  people  of 
Taiwan. 

With  Russia,  our  global  approach  of  supporting  reform  and 
integration  includes  welcoming  it  into  the  Pacific  community. 
Russia  is  playing  a  constructive  role  in  the  ASEAN  Regional 
Forum  and  is  eager  to  join  APEC.   We  have  been  encouraging 
Moscow  to  address  the  key  issues  which  will  allow  it  to  improve 
its  relations  with  Japan. 

With  Vietnam,  the  fullest  possible  accounting  for  our 
missing-in-action  remains  our  highest  priority.   We  also  have 
important  regional  security  and  economic  objectives  which 
improved  relations  will  promote.   Just  last  month  we  opened  a 
liaison  office  in  Hanoi  after  favorably  settling  property  and 
claims  issues.   We  envisage  that  this  liaison  office  will  play 
an  important  role  in  encouraging  progress  in  unilateral  and 
joint  Vietnamese  efforts  on  MIAs  and  in  furthering  our  other 
objectives,  including  human  rights.   As  the  President  has  said 
consistently,  Vietnamese  Cooperation  in  accounting  for  missing 
servicemen  remains  the  priority  criterion  for  further  progress 
in  our  bilateral  relationship. 

Our  alliance  relationships  and  forward  military  presence 
form  the  foundations  for  our  Asian  security  policy.   To 
supplement,  but  not  supplant  these  foundations,  the 
Administration  has  also  explored  new  multilateral  security 
dialogues  in  Asia.   Working  with  ASEAN,  and  other  friends,  the 
U.S.  has  supported  the  establishment  of  the  ASEAN  Regional 
Forum  (ARF) ,  the  Pacific's  first  broadly  based  consultative 
body  concerned  with  security  issues.   An  inclusive  group,  not 
directed  against  any  country  or  bloc,  the  ARF  had  its  first 
historic  meeting  in  July  1994,  and  included  the  ASEAN 
countries,  the  U.S.,  Canada,  Japan,  Korea,  Australia,  New 
Zealand  as  well  as  China,  Russia,  Vietnam  and  others.   We 
believe  the  ARF  can  play  an  important  role  in  conveying 
governments'  intentions,  easing  tensions,  promoting 
transparency,  developing  confidence,  constraining  arms  races 
and  cultivating  habits  of  consultation  and  cooperation  on 
security  issues. 

Together  with  others,  we  are  also  laying  the  groundwork  for 
a  smaller  forum  for  Northeast  Asia,  an  area  where  great  powers 
have  clashed  historically  and  the  locus  of  the  region's  most 
urgent  security  challenges. 

The  Korean  Peninsula  represents  the  most  critical  security 
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challenge  in  Asia.   A  major  Administration  accomplishment  of 
1994  was  the  successful  negotiation  of  the  "Agreed  Framework" 
with  North  Korea. 

The  nuclear  accord  has  received  detailed  attention  in  other 
hearings,  so  I  will  only  comment  on  it  briefly.   We  are 
confident  that  the  more  the  Congress  and  the  country  examine 
the  agreement,  the  more  they  will  share  our  firm  judgment  that 
it  fulfills  America's  goals  of  promoting  regional  stability  and 
curbing  nuclear  proliferation. 

In  this  accord,  we  address  the  past,  present,  and  future 
nuclear  threats  posed  by  North  Korea.   North  Korea  has  agreed 
to  allow  inspections  which  the  IAEA  believes  will  shed  light  on 
how  much  plutonium  North  Korea  produced  in  1989-91.   To  be 
sure,  clarification  of  the  past  is  scheduled  for  a  few  years 
later  than  we  would  have  liked.   We  judged  that  this  delay  was 
outweighed  by  the  opportunity  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
present  and  the  future.   The  Agreed  Framework  obliges  North 
Korea  to  freeze  its  nuclear  capacity.   So  far  it  has  done  so. 
It  has  shut  down  its  small  nuclear  reactor.   It  has  sealed  its 
reprocessing  facility;  the  spent  fuel  rods  will  be  safely 
encased  and  eventually  shipped  out.   It  has  halted  construction 
on  its  two  large  reactors.   All  of  this  is  being  verified  by 
IAEA  inspections  and  our  own  surveillance.   North  Korea  has 
reversed  itself  and  remains  a  party  to  the  Non-Proliferation 
Treaty. 

As  for  the  future.  North  Korea  will  dismantle  its  entire 
nuclear  program,  and  with  outside  help,  substitute  a  nuclear 
energy  system  that  is  more  resistant  to  proliferation. 
Moreover,  as  it  implements  the  accord,  North  Korea  will  be 
progressively  integrated  into  the  region  and  the  world,  paving 
the  way  to  greater  stability  in  Northeast  Asia  and,  ultimately, 
to  a  resolution  of  the  tragic  division  of  the  Korean  peninsula. 

This  agreement  is  not  based  on  trust.   In  addition  to 
international  verification,  there  are  built-in  checkpoints 
along  the  path  to  implementation.   To  gain  technical  or 
economic  benefits  North  Korea  must  honor  reciprocal 
obligations.   North  Korea  derives  no  advantages  that  do  not 
also  promote  regional  and  global  stability.   Moreover,  the 
major  financial  costs  will  be  borne  by  the  international 
community. 

In  short,  the  Agreed  Framework  is  of  major  benefit  to  the 
United  States,  to  the  region,  and  to  the  world.   The  ROK 
supports  the  agreement  for  this  reason,  as  do  Japan  and  all 
other  interested  parties.   The  alternatives  are  dubious  and 
dangerous.   Those  who  are  critical  of  the  accord  should  present 
a  better  option.   No  one  has  done  so. 

Implementing  the  Framework  will  require  perseverance  by  all 
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concerned.   We  are  working  closely  with  South  Korea,  Japan  and 
others.   The  Framework  stipulates  that  the  South-North  dialogue 
must  be  resumed.   We  insist  that  dialogue  between  Seoul  and 
Pyongyang  develop  in  rough  parallel  with  steps  toward  improved 
U.S.-DPRK  relations.   The  future  of  the  peninsula  must  be 
shaped  by  the  Korean  people  themselves;  the  Framework  can  only 
succeed  if  there  is  a  climate  of  civility  and  cooperation 
between  the  North  and  the  South. 


Freedom 

Finally  there  is  the  goal  of  freedom.   Promoting  freedom 
while  balancing  other  objectives  is  the  most  complex  challenge, 
conceptually  and  politically,  that  we  face.   It  is  a  quest  in 
which  we  get  the  least  international  support. 

False  prophets  claim  a  contest  of  values  between  the  United 
States,  or  the  West,  and  an  Asian  monolith.   They  assert  that 
Asians  do  not  share  universal  aspirations  for  individual 
rights.   Asian  electorates  and  elected  leaders  would  reject  the 
notion  that  human  rights  are  uniquely  Western,  or  the 
implication  that  autocracy  is  intrinsically  Asian.   Most  would 
agree  with  President  Kim  of  South  Korea  that,  "  respect  for 
human  dignity,  plural  democracy,  and  free  market  economics  have 
firmly  taken  root  as  universal  values." 

What  is  our  approach?   We  are  not  trying  to  impose  our  form 
of  society  or  ideals.   Each  country  must  find  its  own  way, 
consistent  with  history  and  culture.   But  international 
obligations  to  which  countries  have  subscribed  should  be 
fulfilled.   No  government  should  violate  the  core  value  of 
human  dignity  as  articulated  in  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights.   Each  nation's  citizens  should  have  the  chance  to 
participate  in  the  decisions  that  affect  their  lives,  and  the 
governments  they  elect  should  not  be  overturned  by  force.   Many 
Asians  have  devoted  their  lives,  and  given  their  lives,  for 
these  values.   Americans  are  bound  to  respect  them. 

In  addition,  we  appeal  to  countries'  self  interest. 
Experience  teaches  that  sustained  economic  development  is  more 
likely  where  government  policies  are  transparent,  where  courts 
provide  due  process,  where  uncensored  newspapers  are  free  to 
expose  corruption  and  to  debate  economic  policy,  and  where 
business  people  can  make  independent  decisions  with  free  access 
to  information.   Economic  rights  granted  by  authoritarians  can 
as  easily  be  taken  away.   The  foundation  of  open  economies  -- 
rights  that  protect  contracts,  property,  and  patents  —  can 
only  be  guaranteed  by  the  rule  of  law. 

The  reality  of  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  South  Korea  and  Taiwan 
shows  that  accountable  government  is  the  bedrock  of  stability 
and  prosperity.   The  reality  of  Burma  and  North  Korea  is  that 
repression  entrenches  poverty. 
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The  defense  of  liberty  is  not  merely  an  idealistic 
endeavor.   Enlarging  freedom  serves  concrete  American  interests 
as  well.   The  greatest  threats  to  our  security,  and  to  Asia's, 
come  from  governments  that  flout  the  rule  of  law  at  home  and 
reject  the  rule  of  international  law  abroad.   In  353  wars 
fought  since  1819,  not  a  single  one  was  between  two  established 
democracies.   Open,  accountable  governments  do  not  practice 
terrorism  or  generate  refugees.   They  make  better  trading 
partners . 

Our  goals  remain  constant.   The  President  remains  as 
committed  as  ever  to  the  cause  of  freedom.   Consequently,  we 
will  continue  to  champion  human  and  labor  rights  in  Asia 
without  arrogance  or  apology.   We  will  do  so  where  we  have 
friendly  relations  —  as  the  President  did  in  Indonesia  in  his 
meeting  with  President  Soeharto.   We  will  do  so  where  our 
interest  in  stemming  the  drug  trade  goes  hand  in  hand  with  our 
interest  in  accountable  government  —  as  it  does  in  Burma.   And 
we  will  do  so  where  we  have  an  interest  in  positive  engagement 
on  many  critical  world  issues  —  as  we  have  in  China. 

Finally,  we  will  continue  our  strong  support  for  fledgling 
democracies.   Last  spring  Secretary  Christopher  participated  in 
the  International  Conference  on  the  Reconstruction  of  Cambodia 
and  pledged  our  support  for  rebuilding  Cambodia.   Last  month. 
Deputy  Secretary  Talbott  visited  Cambodia  to  reaffirm  our 
support  for  the  democratically  elected  coalition  government. 
Later  this  month,  I  will  be  travelling  to  Mongolia  to  review 
our  programs  for  supporting  Mongolia's  transition  to  a 
democratic,  free  market  system. 

Goals  for  the  Coming  Year 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  have 
articulated  a  series  of  goals  which  the  Administration  will 
energetically  and  creatively  pursue.   In  the  context  of  the 
Administration's  broad  objectives,  we  will  be  working  in  the 
coming  year  on  several  important  fronts  in  Asia.   I  will 
mention  some  of  the  more  important  ones  briefly. 

We  will  work  determinedly  to  implement  the  U.S. -North 
Korean  Agreed  Framework,  but  not  at  the  cost  of  our  strong  ties 
with  the  Republic  of  Korea.   The  task  is  complex;  it  will 
require  sustained  effort.   We  will  establish  KEDO  and  get  it 
off  to  a  constructive  start.   The  selection  of  a  South  Korean 
reactor  design  is  essential  on  financial,  technical  and 
political  grounds.   We  expect  to  establish  diplomatic  relations 
at  the  most  basic  level  by  opening  a  liaison  office  in 
Pyongyang,  as  foreseen  in  the  agreement.   North  Korea  will  have 
an  office  here.   In  moving  ahead  on  these  fronts,  we  will 
insist  that  the  North's  undertaking  to  pursue  the  North-South 
dialogue  be  implemented  faithfully.   We  hope  by  these  efforts 
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to  move  to  a  new  stage  in  which  we  and  the  other  countries 
concerned  begin  discussions  on  a  more  stable  future  for 
Northeast  Asia. 

—  In  APEC  our  principal  objective  is  to  reach  agreement  at 
the  Osaka  leaders  meeting  in  November  on  an  effective  action 
agenda  and  blueprint  for  implementing  the  Bogor  declaration  on 
free  trade,  investment  and  economic  development.   To  this  end, 
we  will  need  to  work  closely  with  Japan,  as  chair,  with  other 
APEC  members,  with  Congress  and  with  our  private  sector.   A 
comprehensive  work  plan  that  addresses  liberalization, 
facilitation  and  cooperation  is  essential  to  sustaining  APEC's 
credibility  as  a  vehicle  for  economic  growth. 

—  During  this  year,  we  will  be  reaffirming  with  Japan  our 
security  relationship  and  working  to  strengthen  cooperation  on 
our  common  agenda.   This  fiftieth  anniversary  year  of  the  end 
of  the  war  in  the  Pacific  is  a  time  which  both  our  government 
and  that  of  Japan  wish  to  use  to  re-dedicate  ourselves  to 
cooperation  for  future  peace  and  prosperity.   At  the  same  time, 
we  will  continue  to  work  on  outstanding  economic  issues,  most 
importantly  in  the  auto  sector,  and  Japan's  plans  for  economic 
deregulation . 

—  We  will  pursue  our  strategy  of  comprehensive  engagement 
with  China.   We  hope  we  can   successfully  conclude  important 
bilateral  negotiations  on  IPR  protection  and  market  access.   If 
not,  we  will  have  no  choice  but  to  utilize  the  provisions  of 
our  trade  law.   We  will  continue  the  multilateral  negotiations 
on  China's  admittance  to  the  WTO.   We  will  continue  our  limited 
bilateral  military  dialogue,  with  a  view  to  encouraging  greater 
openness  and  transparency  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  military. 
We  will  continue  to  raise  human  rights  issues  vigorously, 
through  bilateral  visits  and  through  multilateral  channels  such 
as  the  UN  Human  Rights  Commission  meeting.   And  we  will  search 
for  cooperation  where  we  can  find  it  on  regional  issues  and 
global  challenges. 

—  We  will  further  develop  regional  security  dialogues  in 
the  new  ASEAN  Regional  Forum  and  elsewhere.   Our  hope  is  that 
patient  diplomacy  will  build  consensus  for  a  meaningful  ARF 
work  program  that  will  encompass  both  confidence  building 
measures  and  cooperation  in  areas  of  mutual  benefit,  such  as 
peacekeeping  or  disaster  relief.   At  the  same  time,  we  will  lay 
the  groundwork  for  a  separate  sub-regional  dialogue  on  security 
issues  in  the  critical  Northeast  Asia  sector. 

—  We  will  also  advance  our  many  other  interests.   We  will 
strengthen  ties  with  ASEAN,  whose  countries  are  our  fourth 
largest  market  and  a  force  for  stability  and  growth  in  the 
region.   We  will  persistently  seek  full  cooperation  in 
accounting  for  our  POWs  and  MIAs  in  Vietnam,  Laos,  Cambodia, 
Russia,  China  and  North  Korea.   We  will  strengthen  ties  with 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.   We  will  press  for  political 
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openness  in  Burma.   We  will  continue  our  support  for  the 
elected  governments  in  Cambodia  and  Mongolia.   We  will  continue 
to  support  democracy,  human  rights  and  reform  throughout  the 
region,  working  in  part  through  effective  non-governmental 
organizations  such  as  the  National  Endowment  for  Democracy  and 
the  Asia  Foundation.   And  we  will  seek  practical  progress  on 
law  enforcement,  environmental  and  other  global  issues. 


Conclusion 

Broad  public  and  Congressional  support  is  critical  for  our 
policy.  A  prosperous,  stable  and  open  Asia-Pacific  is  neither 
a  Republican  nor  a  Democratic  cause.  While  we  will  see  debate 
and  even  disagreement  over  the  next  two  years,  I  am  optimistic 
that  our  Pacific  guest  will  enjoy  bipartisan  support. 

Some  see  a  Pacific  community  as  a  distant,  if  not 
unrealistic,  vision.   In  fact,  it  is  being  shaped  now  by  our 
actions  and  those  of  others.   Clearly,  building  such  a 
community  will  take  persistence  and  patience.   We  cannot  force 
its  definition;  nor  should  we  forfeit  our  difference.   The 
diversity  of  the  Asia-Pacific  region  is  a  reality  we  recognize 
and  respect.   Its  distinctions  will  be  a  major  source  for  the 
region's  future  dynamism. 

Nevertheless,  the  contours  of  commonality  are  surfacing  in 
the  Pacific.   Trade  is  linking  economies;   telecommunications 
are  transcending  borders;  and  transportation  is  shrinking 
distance.   Business  people  are  spurring  regional  integration. 
Diplomats  are  strengthening  regional  institutions. 

This  is  the  fiftieth  anniversary  year  of  the  end  of  World 
War  Two.   This  commemoration  of  past  sacrifice  reminds  us  of 
our  responsibility  to  the  next  generation  of  young  Americans 
and  Asians.   It  provides  an  opportunity  to  rededicate  ourselves 
to  shaping  a  Pacific  community  that  is  richer,  safer  and  freer. 

Thank  you. 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  am  pleased 
to  be  here  today  to  testify  on  the  Administration's  policy 
towards  South  Asia.   As  Secretary  Christopher  said  in  his 
appearance  before  the  full  committee  two  weeks  agq,  it  is  the 
Administration's  intention  for  the  United  States  to  maintain 
its  leadership  role,  and  to  do  so  through  our  tim^  tested 
bipartisan  tradition.   This  is  as  true  for  South  ^sia  as  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  Three  of  the  areas  of  opportunity  the 
Secretary  outlined  for  199S  have  a  direct  relation  to  South 
Asia:   sustaining  the  momentum  toward  more  open  global  and 
regional  trade;  taking  steps  to  stop  the  spread  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  and  their  means  of  delivery;  and ^combatting 
international  crime  and  narcotics  trafficking.   I  (look  forward 
to  working  with  you  and  members  of  the  committee  to  advance  our 
interests  in  this  increasingly  important  region,  i 

OVBRVIBW  I 

South  Asian  countries,  like  those  in  other  areas  of  the 
world,  are  in  a  period  of  complex  interaction  bet>feen 
unresolved  historical  tensions  and  the  rapid  transformation 
facing  us  all  at  the  threshold  of  the  21st  century. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  dramatic  move  towards  market-based 
economies  continues.   In  India,  Prime  Minister  Rao,  despite 
recent  state  electoral  defeats,  has  reaffirmed  to, visitors  and 
the  media  that  economic  reforms  will  continue.   A^l  major 
groups,  including  the  opposition,  now  favor  this  fundamental 
shift  in  policy.   in  my  own  recent  meeting  with  the  Marxist 
chief  minister  of  West  Bengal,  attracting  foreign- investment 
was  the  principal  focus  of  our  conversation.      . 

In  the  face  of  continuing  political  crisis  in  Bangladesh, 
the  government  and  the  opposition  tell  foreign  businessmen  they 
favor  foreign  investment.   During  their  visit  last  week  to 
Washington,  Sri  Lanka's  Foreign  and  industries  Ministers 
reaffirmed  their  new  government's  commitment  to  market-oriented 
economic  policies  and  interest  in  foreign  investment. 
Political  turmoil  and  three  changes  of  government  in  1993  have 
not  reversed  the  reform  process  in  Pakistan.     ) 

We  would  not  have  imagined  even  five  years  ago  that  shared 
approaches  to  conflict  resolution  would  have  put  ^outh  Asian 
and  U.S.  peacekeepers  side-by-side  in  Cambodia,  in  Somalia,  and 
in  Haiti.   Our  combined  efforts  range  in  scale  from  a  few  dozen 
military  observers  aiding  the  conduct  of  elections  to 
brigade-sized  units  in  the  most  dangerous  circumstances. 
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Yet  longstanding  disagreementB  and  entrenched  domestic 
political  concerns  sustain  tensions  between  India  and  Pakistan, 
both  of  which  are  nuclear  capable  states.   The  ongoing  internal 
conflict  in  Afghanistan  demands  our  immediate  attention.  We 
Know  rising  illicit  narcotics  production  and  consumption, 
continuing  population  growth,  and  increasing  environmental 
degradation  are  longer<^term  threats  not  just  to  the  region,  but 
to  the  world.   Human  rights  principles  are  all  too  often 
ignored  throughout  South  Asia.  And  the  democratic  institutions 
that  are  so  vital  to  ensure  stability  and  accountability  remain 
fragile  and  struggling  in  some  regional  nations,  including 
Bangladesh  and  Pakistan. 

WITSD  S1ATB8  GOALS 

Our  top  foreign  policy  goals  in  South  Asia  reflect  the 
Administration's  global  priorities. 

Avoiding  wer,  raducing  teneione  and  helping  to  resolve 
conflicts  pesoefully 

No  one  takes  lightly  the  dangers  Inherent  in  relations 
between  India  and  Pakistan.  They  fought  three  wars  between 
1948  and  1972,  and  are  still  bitter  rivals.   Inflexible 
policies  and  attitudes  on  both  aides  aggravate  serious 
tensions.  These  tensions  are  enhanced  by  the  possession  of  a 
nuclear  weapons  capability  by  both  countries. 

The  Kashmir  dispute  polarizes  the  relationship  between  the 
two  nations.  We  are  continuing  efforts  to  persuade  them  to 
begin  a  serious  effort  to  resolve  this  dispute.   Such  an  effort 
must  involve  sustained,  direct  discussion  between  senior  Indian 
and  Pakistani  officials.   It  requires  the  credible  engagement 
of  all  the  people  of  Janumi  and  Kashmir  and  the  ceasatlon  of 
human  rights  abuses  by  security  forces  and  militants.   It  also 
requires  the  end  of  outside  assistance  to  the  militancy  against 
the  Indian  Government.  The  United  States  has  offered  to  assist 
with  this  process,  if  India  and  Pakistan  so  request.  Secretary 
Perry  repeated  this  offer  to  both  governments  during  his  recent 
visit.  We  have  no  preferred  outcome.   But  we  simply  recognise 
that  a  resolution  is  long  overdue  and  essential  for  the  long 
term  stability  of  the  region  as  a  whole. 

In  Afghanistan,  the  United  States  actively  supports  the 
United  Nations  Special  Mission  to  Afghanistan.   The  Chief  of 
the  UN  Mission  has  conducted  intensive  and  imaginative 
negotiations  over  the  past  months  seeking  to  end  the  bloody 
conflict.  Reluctance  of  factional  leaders  to  relinquish  their 
personal  power  for  the  overall  good  of  Afghanistan  remains  the 
major  obstacle. 
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Outside  assistance  to  individual  faction  leaders  has  only 
strengthened  their  intransigence.  We  have  worked  hard  with 
like-minded  states  to  stop  material  support  and  funding  for  the 
belligerent  factions,  and  to  support  the  UN  efforts  to  foster  a 
return  of  peace  and  stability  to  Afghanistan.   In  the  roeantiioe, 
the  U.S.  has  assisted  refugees  and  those  internally  displaced 
due  to  the  devastation  of  Kabul  in  1994. 

In  Sri  Lanka,  we  strongly  support  the  ongoing  peace  talks 
between  the  Government  and  the  Liberation  Tigers  of  Tamil  Eelam 
(LTTE) .  The  Sri  Lankan  government  has  shown  courage  and  vision 
in  its  moves  to  reopen  a  dialogue  with  the  LTTE  in  the  North. 
Secretary  Christopher  met  last  week  with  the  Sri  Lankan  Foreign 
Minister  and  underscored  our  support  for  his  government's  peace 
initiatives.  Obtaining  a  lasting  peace  will  be  a  long  and 
arduous  struggle.  However,  we  are  convinced  that  the  Sri 
Lankan  government  is  committed  to  this  process  and  is  acting  in 
a  spirit  of  openness  and  good  faith.   We  urge  the  LTTE  likewise 
to  act  in  a  manner  that  will  further  the  prospects  for  a 
lasting  and  comprehensive  peace,  and  to  engage  now  on  the 
substantive  political  agenda. 

Preventing  further  development  or  deployment  o£  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  and  ballistic  missiles 

Both  India  and  Pakistan  could  assemble  a  limited  number  of 
nuclear  weapons  in  a  relatively  short  period  of  time.   Both 
seek  to  acquire  or  develop  ballistic  missiles  that  are  capable 
of  delivering  nuclear  warheads.  South  Asia  is  the  one  area  of 
the  world  where  a  regional  conflict  has  the  potential  to 
escalate  to  a  nuclear  exchange,  with  devastating  consequences 
in  the  region  and  beyond. 

Our  nonproliferation  effort  is  multipronged.   At  the  global 
level,  we  are  working  with  both  India  and  Pakistan  at  the 
Conference  on  Disarmament  in  Geneva  to  bring  about  global, 
nondiscriminatory  and  effectively  verifiable  Fissile  Material 
Cutoff  and  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  treaties.  These  treaties 
will  cap  potential  nuclear  arms  races  everywhere,  including  in 
South  Asia.  We  would  like  to  see  both  countries  undertake  not 
to  produce  fissile  material  outside  of  international  safeguards 
or  to  test  a  nuclear  device  in  advance  of  final  negotiation  and 
ratification  of  the  treaties,   we  also  believe  that  regional 
approaches  to  nonproliferation  can  reinforce  and  advance  global 
efforts.   In  this  context,  we  continue  to  explore  ideas  on  a 
regional  format  with  both  India  and  Pakistan  as  part  of  regular 
bilateral  dialogues. 
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U.S.  nonprollferatlon  legislation  has  been  invoked  against 
both  Pakistan  and  India.   Assistance  to  Pakistan  is  broadly 
constrained  under  the  Pressler  Amendinent.  we  have  sanctioned 
entities  in  both  Pakistan  and  India  for  violation  of  MTCR 
Category  II  standards.  We  and  others  remain  seriously 
concerned  about  a  potential  ballistic  missile  race  between 
India  and  Pakistan,  and  urge  both  countries  to  commit  not  to  be 
the  first  to  deploy  such  missiles. 

As  Secretary  of  Defense  Perry  noted  during  his  recent  visit 
to  South  Asia,  we  understand  that  both  India  and  Pakistan  need 
a  capable  defense.   Secretary  Perry's  visit  strengthened  the 
framework  for  defense  cooperation  between  the  United  States  and 
each  country,  seeking  in  part  to  establish  a  transparency  that 
would  help  them  make  realistic  defense  choices.   The  question 
is  whether  India  and  Pakistan  can  find  reasonable  solutions  to 
their  security  requirements  without  nuclear  weapons  and 
ballistic  missiles,  while  moving  in  parallel  to  deal  with  their 
underlying  differences. 

This  issue  is  further  complicated  by  Indian  concerns  about 
China's  impact  on  South  Asian  security.   India  and  China  have 
struck  a  modus  vivendi  along  the  stretch  of  disputed  border 
where  their  ^roops  face  each  other.   But  Indian  strategic 
thinkers  believe  that  the  reality  of  Chinese  missile 
capabilities  and  Beijing's  nuclear  weapons  stockpile  are  of 
vital  security  concern  to  India.   Indeed,  one  of  Secretary 
Perry's  points  to  audiences  in  the  Subcontinent  was  that  the 
goal  of  transparency  also  motivates  U.S.  defense  relations  with 
China  so  as  to  forestall  misunderstandings  and  misperceptions 
of  this  threat. 

We  believe  the  further  development  or  deployment  of 
existing  nuclear  and  missile  capabilities  in  India  and  Pakistan 
would  undermine  both  countries*  security  and  limit  their 
options  in  dealing  with  their  political  differences.   Such 
escalation  might  also  provoke  negative  reactions  from  countries 
outside  the  region.   We  will  continue  to  work  to  convince  them 
of  this  reality.   The  challenge  for  India  and  Pakistan  and 
their  friends  in  the  international  conununlty  is  how  to  overcome 
these  difficult  issues. 

Part  of  the  answer  may  be  provided  by  a  larger  global  shift 
in  perception  about  the  meaning  of  national  security.  The 
collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union  made  it  clearer  to  all  of  us  that 
power,  status  and  influence  in  the  world  have  come  to  rest 
increasingly  on  an  informed,  active,  and  educated  citizenry, 
economic  strength,  trade  competitiveness  and  technological 
competence.   Large  standing  armies,  nuclear  stockpiles  and 
ballistic  missiles  are  not  sufficient  in  themselves  to 
guarantee  national  security.   To  the  degree  the  cost  of  such 
assets  undermines  a  country's  economic  and  technological 
strengths,  they  can  even  reduce  security. 
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Encouraging  free  market  economies  and  U.S.  trade  and  inTestment 
with  them 

In  the  economic  domain,  South  Asia  is  increasingly  a  region 
of  intense  growth  and  development.   India's  economic  reform 
program  has  cleared  the  way  for  unprecedented  trade  and 
investment  between  our  two  countries  —  a  trend  that  has  been 
reinforced  by  recent  high-level  visits  on  both  sides.  As  you 
heard  from  n^  colleagues  from  the  Commerce  Department  and  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative  last  week,  India  is  one  of 
the  Commerce  Department's  top  ten  "big  emerging  markets," 
giving  it  a  special  priority  in  our  trade  promotion  efforts. 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Ron  Brown  traveled  with  26  CEOs  to  India 
January  14-19.  They  concluded  commitments  on  projects  worth 
$7  billion.   Energy  Secretary  Hazel  O'Leary  led  a  delegation  of 
businessmen  to  India  last  July  that  produced  11  private  sector 
agreements  in  power  and  energy;  she  is  going  on  a  follow-up 
mission  this  month. 

The  structure  of  our  growing  economic  ties  with  India  now 
reflects  their  scope  and  scale.   Secretary  Brown  established  a 
U.S. -India  Commercial  Alliance  to  promote  interaction  between 
the  private  sectors  o£  our  two  countries.  The  alliance  is 
expected  to  complement  the  work  of  the  sub  cabinet  level 
Indo-U.S.  Economic/Commercial  Subcommission,  which  the 
President  agreed  to  revive  during  the  visit  of  Prime  Minister 
Rao  to  the  United  States  last  May.   We  plan  a  Subcommission 
meeting  this  Spring. 

Pakistan  also  has  a  large  and  rapidly  growing  economy. 
Secretary  O'Leary  led  a  mission  to  Pakistan  last  September, 
which  concluded  16  agreements  worth  nearly  $4  billion.   Her 
Deputy  Secretary  took  a  second  group  to  Pakistan  in  December, 
which  signed  an  additional  18  agreements  valued  at  $2.5  billion. 

Nepal,  Sri  Lanka,  and  Bangladesh  increasingly  rely  on 
market  forces  in  their  economic  policies.  Our  embassies  have 
actively  developed  trade  promotion  events.   In  Kathroandu,  the 
Embassy  sponsored  the  first-ever  "USA  Pavilion"  at  the 
Himalayan  Expo  '94  last  May,  and  the  success  has  encouraged 
plans  to  repeat  it  this  year.   In  Colombo,  the  Embassy  worked 
with  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  mount  an  American 
Trade  Fair  last  May  31  to  June  2.  More  than  50  companies 
participated.   In  Bangladesh,  the  Embassy  co-sponsored  the 
fourth  annual  "U.S.  Business  in  Bangladesh"  trade  show  January 
12-14,  which  attracted  42  exhibitors  representing  120  U.S. 
firms.  These  events  and  initiatives  serve  to  increase  interest 
in  U.S.  products  throughout  the  region. 
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Promoting  democracy  and  fostering  protectioa  o£  universally 
recognized  human  rights 

Supporting  and  strengthening  democracy  remains  a 
fundamental  aim  of  the  Clinton  Administration  in  South  Asia  as 
around  the  world.   With  the  exception  o£  Afghanistan  and 
Bhutan,  parliamentary  governments  were  in  place  throughout 
South  Asia  in  1994.   Generally  free  and  fair  elections  brought 
new  governments  to  power  in  both  Sri  Lanka  and  Nepal.   We  note 
with  concern  that  bitter  political  cleavages,  such  as  in 
Bangladesh  and  Pakistan,  retard  the  development  of  democratic 
institutions  and  weaken  the  ability  of  the  political  system  to 
move  ahead  on  needed  economic  and  social  reforms.   The  new 
Bangladeshi  democratic  institutions  have  ventured  into 
uncharted  waters  with  the  late  December  mass  resignation  of  the 
opposition  from  Parliament  and  the  continued  agitation  for  new 
elections. 

The  United  States  contributes  both  directly  and  indirectly 
to  the  process  of  strengthening  democracy  in  the  region.   U.S. 
assistance  still  includes  programs  to  build  civil  institutions, 
such  as  legislatures  and  judiciaries,  but  now  emphasizes 
non-governmental  sector  activities.   Exchange  programs  provide 
South  Asians^  first-hand  exposure  to  U.S.  institutions.   The 
State  Department  also  has  encouraged  a  number  of  major  U.S. 
NGOs  to  carry  out  privately  funded  projects  to  enhance 
democratic  structures. 

Advancing  universally-recognized  human  rights  in  South  Asia 
is  a  key  U.S.  interest.   America's  commitment  to  social  justice 
and  respect  for  human  rights  will  always  be  among  our 
fundamental  imperatives.   We  will  continue  to  work  both 
publicly  and  privately  with  foreign  government  leaders, 
non-governmental  organizations,  and  private  citizens  to  advance 
these  goals.   The  just-issued  annual  State  Department  Country 
Reports  on  Human  Rights  Practices  contains  our  detailed 
assessments  of  the  human  rights  situation  in  South  Asian 
countries . 

In  India,  public  awareness  of  human  rights  problems  is 
growing.  This  issue  is  on  the  political  agenda  and  the  subject 
of  frequent  comment  in  a  free  press.   The  courts  are  now  more 
active  in  human  rights  cases.   Local  human  rights  groups  have 
continued  their  important  efforts  to  catalogue  and  draw 
attention  to  human  rights  abuses  throughout  India.   Growing 
public  opposition  targets  the  abuses  of  national  security  laws 
such  as  the  Terrorist  and  Disruptive  Activities  Act  (TADA) . 
61,643  people  who  were  detained  under  TADA  from  1985  through 
May,  1994,  but  only  626  were  convicted.   Last  July,  the  Supreme 
Court  ordered  the  release  of  TADA  detainees  after  180  days  if 
no  charges  are  filed.   This  has  resulted  in  a  dramatic  decline 
from  approximately  13,000  TADA  detainees  to  roughly  5,000  by 
the  end  of  the  year. 
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Government  efforts  to  deal  with  human  rights  problems 
include  creation  of  a  Kational  Human  Rights  Commission  which, 
at  the  one  year  mark,  has  surprised  the  skeptics  and  begun  to 
establish  itself  as  an  effective  advocate  for  human  rights. 
During  its  first  year  of  operation,  the  NHRC  heard  about  3,000 
complaints  of  human  rights  abuse  and  investigated  cases  in 
nearly  every  state  in  India. 

More  needs  to  be  done.   Security  forces  and  militants 
continue  abuses  in  Kashmir.   In  the  Punjab,  incidents  of 
terrorist  violence  virtually  ended  more  than  a  year  ago; 
however,  police  often  do  not  respect  normal  criminal 
procedures.   Widespread  abuse  of  public  security  laws  such  as 
the  TADA,  which  was  designed  to  help  counter  terrorism, 
especially  in  areas  experiencing  separatist  uprisings,   occur 
throughout  the  country  —  including  states  like  Gujarat,  which 
has  no  insurgency.   We  will  continue  to  raise  our  concerns  with 
the  Government  of  India. 

In  Sri  Lanka,  we  have  seen  especially  dramatic  progress  as 
the  Government  continued  to  take  significant  steps  to  protect 
human  rights.   Emergency  regulations  were  allowed  to  lapse  in 
all  but  war-affected  areas,  and  remaining  emergency  regulations 
were  modified  in  accordance  with  United  Nations  Human  Rights 
Commission  recommendations.   Disappearances  virtually  ceased  in 
government-controlled  areas  in  1994.   The  Government  created 
three  regional  commissions  to  investigate  disappearances.   We 
have  urged  the  Sri  Lankan  government  to  sustain,  and  to  build 
upon,  its  commitment  to  human  rights. 

The  human  rights  picture  in  Pakistan  and  Bangladesh  is 
mixed.   In  Pakistan,  the  death  sentence  of  Gul  Masih,  the  sole 
individual  to  be  convicted  under  the  blasphemy  law,  was 
overturned.   However,  Christians  and  Ahmadis  continued  to  be 
charged  with  blasphemy,  often  on  flimsy  evidence.   Treatment  of 
prisoners  and  women  remains  a  serious  problem,  although  the 
government  established  several  police  stations  staffed  by  women 
officers  for  women  detainees  and  victims  in  an  effort  to  end 
abuses.  The  government  has  also  created  a  human  rights  unit  to 
monitor  abuses. 

In  Bangladesh,  the  Government  allowed  the  Anti-Terrorism 
Act,  which  established  special  tribunals  for  a  wide  range  of 
crimes,  to  lapse.   However,  the  Government  has  not  repealed 
the  1974  Special  Powers  Act,  which  continued  to  be  used  to 
detain  political  opponents  and  other  citizens  without  formal 
charges. 
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In  Nepal,  the  transition  to  a  new  government  is  helping  to 
solidify  democracy.  The  newly  elected  United  Marxist-Leninist 
government  has  declared  its  continued  support  for  democracy  and 
human  rights.   Increasing  respect  for  human  rights  remains  a 
major  priority  in  our  relations  with  all  of  the  countries  in 
the  region. 

Curbing  narcotics  production  and  flows 

South  Asia  is  a  major  producer  of  licit  and  illicit  opium. 
It  is  increasingly  important  as  a  transit  area  for  heroin  and 
other  illegal  substances.   Addict  populations  in  regional 
states  have  grown  swiftly,  now- totalling  over  three  million. 
Half  of  these,  all  heroin  addicts,  are  in  Pakistan  alone.   One 
of  our  roost  important  goals  in  the  region  has  been  to  work  with 
governments  and  NOOs  to  heighten  awareness  of  the  magnitude  and 
social  cost  of  this  trafficking.   In  South  Asia,  as  elsewhere, 
drug  smuggling  forms  a  major  source  of  income  for  some  criminal 
groups  and  also  for  some  of  those  attempting  to  influence 
democratic  political  institutions  through  corruption  and 
intimidation. 

Pakistan  began  1995  with  potentially  significant  progress 
in  eradication  of  poppy  fields,  seizure  of  drugs,  and  freezing 
of  traffickers'  assets.   The  Pakistani  Government  has  also 
consolidated  Pakistan's  Anti-Narcotics  Force  under  solid, 
military  leadership,   while  much  remains  to  be  done,  these 
steps  represent  a  real  basis  for  future  progress. 

India  is  the  major  supplier  to  the  U.S.  of  legal  opium  for 
vital  pharmaceuticals.   We  have  been  working  intensively  with 
Indian  authorities  to  eliminate  diversion  of  opium  to  the 
illicit  market.   Reforms  have  been  implemented  in  the 
cultivation  and  processing  system,  but  more  needs  to  be  done. 
Key  questions  remain  unanswered  on  the  magnitude  of  the 
diversion  problem. 

The  Afghan  civil  war  has  allowed  Pakistan-based  heroin  labs 
and  narcotics  traffickers  to  benefit  from  enormously  increased 
poppy  cultivation.  The  lack  of  a  functioning  government  in 
Afghanistan  has  limited  our  ability  to  address  the  problem, 
although  we  are  looking  at  efforts  to  assist  responsible 
regional  leaders. 

He  are  working  with  Indian  and  Pakistani  narcotics 
authorities  to  improve  their  cooperation  in  interdicting  the 
narcotics  trade  across  their  borders.   We  have  seen  encouraging 
signs  of  progress  in  this  area,  including  several  rounds  of 
Indo-Pakistani  bilateral  discussions.   Significant  progress  on 
the  overall  situation  will  require  far  greater  emphasis  on 
enforcement  and  crop  eradication  and  substitution  throughout 
the  region. 
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BROAD  EHOAGEHERT 

As  we  work  to  advance  fundamental  U.S.  interests  in  South 
Asia,  we  want  our  engagement  to  reflect  the  totality  of  our 
interests.   It  must  be  broad  and  complete.   One  core  interest 
cannot  be  pursued  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  key 
objectives.   Some  commentators  have  incorrectly  argued  that 
expanding  U.S.  economic  objectives  in  South  Asia  should  or  will 
undercut  our  efforts  to  advance  other  key  interests,  such  as 
nonproliferation  or  human  rights.  Others  mistakenly  believe 
our  relationship  with  one  country  must  come  at  the  expense  of 
another.   The  record  I  have  described  above  amply  demonstrates 
this  is  not  the  case. 

Our  bilateral  relationships  need  to  be  based  on  a  realistic 
assessment  o£  each  other's  interests,  recognizing  that  it  is 
normal  and  healthy  for  sovereign  states  to  differ  in  some  areas 
while  agreeing  in  others.  Expanding  mutual  interests  will  give 
us  the  incentives  to  overcome  differences  and  build  on  areas  of 
convergence. 

Expanding  relationships  and  deeper  engagement  with  the 
countries  of  South  Asia  are  now  a  reality.   The  end  of  the  Cold 
War  and  economic  opportunity  have  raised  the  profile  of 
relations  with  this  important  region.   New  structures  to  ensure 
closer  engagement  with  the  region  are  being  put  in  place.   For 
example,  Secretary  Perry  recently  signed  an  Agreed  Minute 
outlining  plans  for  Indo-U.S.  security  cooperation.   Likewise, 
the  U.S. -Pakistan  Consultative  Group  on  security  issues  was 
revitalized  during  Secretary  Perry's  trip.   The  revived 
Indo-U.S.  Economic/Commercial  Subcommission  and  a  new  private 
sector  Indo-U.S.  Commercial  Alliance  will  contribute  to  better 
understanding  of  economic  and  commercial  issues. 

A  reflection  of  this  engagement  is  the  wide  range  of  senior 
visitors  we've  exchanged  with  South  Asian  states  in  the  past 
year.   Three  cabinet  secretaries  visited  the  region.   The  new 
partnership  launched  by  Prime  Minister  Rao  and  President 
Clinton  just  eight  months  ago  is  already  paying  major  dividends 
for  the  United  States  and  India.   The  Prime  Minister  of 
Pakistan  will  visit  the  United  States  in  two  months.   Her 
meeting  with  the  President  will  help  reinvigorate  our 
relationship. 

Our  hope  and  expectation  is  that  the  effort  we  put  into 
closer  relations  will  make  the  United  States  a  more  valuable 
and  trusted  interlocutor  and  improve  our  prospects  for  finding 
ways  to  ease  deep  seated  tensions  and  resolve  complex  disputes 
that  threaten  our  broader  interests. 
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OONCLUSIOM 


Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  discuss  in 
brief  the  principal  issues  of  concern  to  the  United  States  in 
South  Asia  and  our  efforts  to  deal  with  them.   I  would  be  happy 
to  take  questions  from  you  and  members  of  the  committee,  to 
allow  us  to  explore  these  and  other  issues  at  greater  length. 
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Subcommittee  on  Asia  &  the  Pacific 

Questions  Submitted  to  Asst.  Sec.  Lord 

for  tlie  Record 

for  the  hearing  on  February  9,  1995 


Reports  suggest  that  Japanese  deregulation  efforts  continue  to  be 
stymied  by  opposition  from  the  bureaucracy.  How  does  the  United 
States  make  headway  against  an  unelected  bureaucracy  that  seems 
capable  of  outlasting  the  political  leadership? 

The  Clinton  Administration's  proposals  for  results- 
oriented  trade  agreements  were  broadly  resisted  in  Japan,  yet 
even  many  Japanese  recognize  that  U.S.  and  other  foreign  goods 
and  services  face  severe  obstacles.  How  should  the  United 
States  deal  with  the  continued  presence  of  formal  and  informal 
trade  barriers? 


The  PRC  is  the  only  nation  that  continues  to  test  its  nuclear 
weapons.  How  concerned  does  the  United  States  need  to  be  about  the 
Chinese  nuclear  program? 

What  action  has  the  Clinton  Administration  taken  to  limit 
the  PRC's  nuclear  tests  and  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
technology. 

The  PRC's  export  of  ballistic  missiles  and  missile  technology 
remains  a  major  contention.  Are  there  additional  steps  that  the 
United  States  can  take  to  deter  Chinese  proliferation  activities? 


Cambodia   has   been   cited   as   an   important   success   for  UN 
peacekeeping.   Would  you  agree  with  that  assessment? 

In  July  of  1994,  the  United  States  sent  90  troops,  along 
with  nonlethal  military  equipment,  to  help  the  Cambodian  army 
with  mine  clearing.  Is  this  an  appropriate  use  of  U.S. 
troops? 

—   Do  you  support   the  provision  of   lethal  military 
assistance  to  the  Cambodian  armed  forces? 
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The  decision  to  upgrade  relations  with  Vietnam  eliminated  the  one 
major  lever  the  United  States  retained  to  get  a  final  resolution  of 
the  NIAs.  What  leverage  does  the  United  States  retain  now  that  we 
have  freed  up  the  Vietnamese  assets  and  permitted  the  establishment 
of  legation  officers? 

In  light  of  our  own  U.S.  Government  database,  including  photos  and 
other  evidence  which  indicates  that  the  Vietnamese  have  access  to 
remains  and  records,  could  you  tell  us  what  Vietnam  has  done  to 
unilaterally  repatriate  remains,  to  meet  the  first  of  President 
Clinton's  July  1993  criteria  for  any  further  movement? 

—  Have  we  seen  any  effort  by  Vietnam  to  return  remains  and 
private  records  since  they  pledged  to  renew  and  increase 
unilateral  accounting  actions  last  July?  What  does  the 
Clinton  Administration  intend  to  do  to  ensure  that  Hanoi 
repatriates  remains  and  provides  records  that  they  continue  to 
hold? 


Could  you  elaborate  on  your  response  to  the  question  of  whether  the 
United  States  should  sell  submarines  to  Taiwan? 

Please  explain  in  detail  why  submarines  are  considered 
offensive  systems?  What  are  the  legal  limitations  on  the  sale 
of  offensive  systems  to  Taiwan?  What  is  the  status  of  the 
Taiwanese  request  for  submarines? 

Taiwan  is  seeking  to  purchase  air-launched  Harpoons?  What  is  the 
status  of  this  request? 

Do  you  consider  an  air-launched  Harpoon  missile  to  be  an 
offensive  system?  How  does  an  air-launched  Harpoon  differ 
from  a  ship-board  system? 
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QUESTIONS  FOR  ASST.  SECT.  (EAST  ASIA)  WINSTON  LORD 
REPRESENTATIVE  JAY  KIM  (CA^I) 

1.  Last  year,  Taiwanese  President  Lee  vacationed  in  Thailand,  Indonesia  and 
Singapore.  While  on  vacation  he  met  with  the  heads  of  state  of  these  Southeast 
Asian  nations.  While  Beijing  protested  the  visit,  there  were  NO  significant 
ramifications  in  the  relations  between  these  countries. 

Clearly,  the  Sino-American  bilateral  relationship  is  of  greater  importance  to  Beijing 
than  its  relations  with  Jakarta  or  Bangkok.  Therefore,  I  just  do  not  see  China 
jeopardizing  its  very  profitable  relations  with  the  United  States  if  we  were  to  let 
President  Lee  vacation  in  the  U.S.  or  go  up  to  his  alma  mater  (Cornell  University 
in  upstate  New  York)  to  get  an  honorary  degree. 

Why  won't  the  Clinton  Administration  allow  President  Lee  to  visit  Cornell  - 
unofficially? 
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2.  Over  the  past  few  years,  the  U.S.  has  allowed  Yasser  Arafat  of  the  PLO,  Gerry 
Adams  of  the  IRA  and  even  the  Dalai  Lama  of  Tibet  into  the  United  States  and  even 
into  the  White  House.  Some  of  these  people  have  been  labeled  TERRORISTS  by 
our  government.  The  U.S.  does  not  have  diplomatic  or  political  relations  with  any 
of  these  entities.  In  fact,  the  Clinton  Administration  goes  way  out  of  its  way  to  tell 
Beijing  that  it  considers  Tibet  part  of  China  and  we  know  that  Beijing  opposes  visits 
by  the  Dalai  Lama  to  the  U.S. 

So  I  cannot  understand  why  the  U.S.  will  not  allow  the  top  leadership  of  Taiwan  to 
visit  -  even  unofficially  -  the  U.S.  Taiwan  is  America's  fifth  largest  trading  partner 
and  we've  had  a  very  long  and  close  relationship.  Taiwan  is  a  friend.  I  can  tell  you 
as  a  first  generation  Asian-American  that  this  kind  of  treatment  of  the  Taiwanese 
is  a  slap  in  the  face.  They  are  too  polite  to  say  so,  but  it  is  and  it  makes  me  -  as 
an  American  who  understands  Asian  culture  -  very  embarrassed.  I  can  also  tell 
you  that  I  know  the  Chinese  well  and  I  know  that  they  would  ultimately  understand 
that  any  unofficial  visit  by  Taiwan's  President  Lee  -  (say  a  visit  to  Cornell  University 
in  New  York)  would  be  on  the  basis  of  this  long  friendship  -  not  politics. 

Does  the  Clinton  Administration  have  any  plans  to  further  improve  relations  with 
Taiwan  and  allow  President  Lee  to  visit  Cornell? 
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QUESTION  FOR  THE  RECORD  SUBMITTED  TO 
ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR  EAST  ASIA  AND  THE  PACIFIC 

WINSTON  LORD 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ASIA  AND  THE  PACIFIC 

HOUSE  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS  COMMITTEE 

FEBRUARY  9,  1995,  HEARING 

Question 

Reports  suggest  that  Japanese  deregulation  efforts  continue 
to  be  stymied  by  opposition  from  the  bureaucracy.   How  does  the 
United  States  make  headway  against  an  unelected  bureaucracy 
that  seems  capable  of  outlasting  the  political  leadership? 

Answer 

Over  the  past  year,  the  Japanese  Government  has  repeatedly 
stated  its  commitment  to  comprehensive  deregulation  of  its 
economy.   While  we  do  not  expect  that  major  progress  will  be 
made  quickly,  it  is  the  firm  intention  of  the  U.S.  Government 
to  keep  pressure  qn   Japan  to  move  forward  with  a  broad  program 
of  deregulation.   We  remain  convinced  that  there  exists  a 
growing  constituency  in  Japan  supportive  of  this  process, 
including  consumers,  industry  representatives,  some  forward 
looking  government  employees  and  many  politicians.   We  have 
worked  to  encourage  these  groups  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 

The  Japanese  Government  is  expected  to  release  a  five-year 
deregulation  plan  on  March  31.   The  U.S.  Government  has 
provided  extensive  suggestions  on  measures  to  be  included  in 
this  plan.   We  are  encouraged  that  the  Japanese  Government  has 
accepted  some  of  our  suggestions,  but  we  understand  that  many 
will  not  be  included  in  the  final  plan.   We  plan  to  continue  to 
consult  closely  and  regularly  with  the  Japanese  on  this  issue. 
Comprehensive  deregulation  of  the  Japanese  economy  will  go  far, 
we  think,  in  expanding  domestic  demand  and  promoting  imports. 
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which  will  contribute  in  a  significant  way  to  decreasing  our 
bilateral  trade  deficit.   It  will  also  contribute  to  improving 
the  quality  of  life  in  Japan  by  increasing  market  competition 
and  thereby  lowering  prices  for  many  goods  and  services. 
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WINSTON  LORD 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ASIA  AND  THE  PACIFIC 

HOUSE  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS  COMMITTEE 

FEBRUARY  9,  199  5,  HEARING 

Question 

The  Clinton  Administration's  proposals  for  results-oriented 
trade  agreements  were  broadly  resisted  in  Japan,  yet  even  many 
Japanese  recognize  that  U.S.  and  other  foreign  goods  and 
services  face  severe  obstacles.   How  should  the  United  States 
deal  with  the  continued  presence  of  formal  and  informal  trade 
barriers? 

Answer 

Under  the  U.S. -Japan  Framework  for  a  New  Economic 

Partnership,  signed  in  July  1993,  we  have  already  signed 

results-oriented  trade  agreements  with  Japan  on  government 

procurement  of  metrical  technology  and  telecommunications, 

insurance,  financial  services,  cellular  telephones,  public 

works  construction  projects,  and  flat  glass.   Several 

structural  and  sectoral  issues  remain  under  negotiation  in  the 

Framework,  including  deregulation  and  competition  policy, 

autos/auto  parts,  access  to  technology,  foreign  direct 

investment  in  Japan,  and  the  paper  and  wood  sectors.   These 

negotiations  address  well-known  issues  of  formal  and  informal 

trade  barriers  in  Japan.   The  United  States  Government 

continues  to  work  with  the  Japanese  Government  to  identify 

these  barriers  and  to  eliminate  them.   The  Framework  Agreement 

provides  the  most  effective  approach  to  date  for  resolving 

these  issues. 
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Question 

The  PRC  is  the  only  nation  that  continues  to  test  its  nuclear 
weapons.   How  concerned  does  the  United  States  have  to  be  about 
the  Chinese  nuclear  program? 

—  What  action  has  the  Clinton  administration  taken  to 
limit  the  PRC's  nuclear  tests  and  proliferation  of  nuclear 
technology? 

Answer 

The  United  States  deeply  regrets  that  China  continues 
nuclear  testing.   Despite  repeated  urging  by  the  United  States 
and  other  nations,"  Beijing  conducted  underground  nuclear  tests 
in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1994. 

However,  along  with  all  of  the  nuclear  powers,  China  has 
committed  itself  to  achieving  a  CTBT,  which  would  end  nuclear 
testing.   China  has  stated  an-objective  of  concluding  a  CTBT  by 
1996.   the  Chinese  Foreign  Minister  reiterated  this  objective 
in  a  speech  before  the  UN  General  Assembly  in  September  1994, 
It  is  disappointing  that  China  has  not  joined  the  testing 
moratorium,  but  we  welcome  their  commitment  to  end  testing  in 
the  near  future. 

The  Clinton  administration  has  actively  urged  China  to 
cease  nuclear  tests  and  control  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
technology.   In  particular,  we  continue  to  press  China  to  cease 
all  nuclear  cooperation  with  Iran,  regardless  if  it  is  subject 
to  IAEA  safeguards  or  not. 
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On  October  4  1994,  Chinese  Vice  Premier  and  Foreign 
Minister  Qian  met  with  Secretary  Christopher  in  Washington,  and 
the  two  signed  a  joint  statement  to  promote  a  ban  on  the 
production  of  fissile  materials  for  nuclear  weapons  or  other 
nuclear  explosive  devices.   This  was  a  significant  step  forward 
in  stopping  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 
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QUESTION  FOR  THE  RECORD  SUBMITTED  TO 
ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR  EAST  ASIA  AND  THE  PACIFIC 

WINSTON  LORD 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ASIA  AND  THE  PACIFIC 

HOUSE  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS  COMMITTEE 

FEBRUARY  9,  1995,  HEARING 


Ouestion 

The  PRC's  export  of  ballistic  missiles  and  missile  technology 
remains  a  major  contention.   Are  there  additional  steps  that 
the  United  States  can  take  to  deter  Chinese  proliferation 
activities? 

Answer 

The  United  States  continues  to  engage  the  Chinese  on  the 
issue  of  control  of  ballistic  missiles  and  missile  technology. 

On  October  4,  1994,  Chinese  Vice  Premier  and  Foreign 
Minister  Qian  Qichen  met  with  Secretary  of  State  Christopher  in 
Washington,  and  the  two  signed  joint  statement  on  missile 
nonproliferation,  in  which  China  reaffirmed  its  commitment  to 
MTCR  guidelines  and  agreed  to  ban  the  export  from  China  of  all 
ground-to-ground  ballistic  missiles  featuring  the  primary 
parameters  of  the  MTCR  —  that  is,  inherently  capable  of 
reaching  a  range  of  at  least  300  km.  with  a  payload  of  at  least 
500  kg.   This  was  a  significant  step  forward  in  stopping  the 
proliferation  of  ballistic  missiles  and  went  beyond  the 
requirements  set  forth  in  the  MTCR,  which  calls  for  a  "strong 
presumption  of  denial"  for  such  missile  exports. 

We  continue  to  work  toward  securing  a  Chinese  commitment  to 
control  missile-related  exports  according  to  the  current  MTCR 
guidelines,  as  well  as  to  promote  eventual  Chinese  membership 
in  the  MTCR,  and  more  effective  Chinese  export  controls. 
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Ouestion 

Cambodia  has  been  cited  as  an  important  success  for  UN 
peacekeeping.   Would  you  agree  with  that  assessment? 

Answer 

Yes.   The  fundamental  mission  of  the  UN  Transitional  Authority 

in  Cambodia  (UNTAC)  was  to  establish  an  environment  that  would 

allow  free  and  fair  elections  to  be  held  in  Cambodia.   This 

mission  was  accomplished  in  May,  1993,  when  90  percent  of 

Cambodia's  registered  voters  defied  Khmer  Rouge  threats  to  cast 

their  ballots. 

Cambodia  today  still  faces  enormous  challenges,  including 
building  strong  and  lasting  democratic  and  free  market 
institutions,  ensuring  respect  for  human  rights,  fighting 
corruption,  protecting  the  environment,  clearing  landmines,  and 
dealing  effectively  with  the  continued  Khmer  Rouge  threat.   The 
country  has  already  come  a  long  way,  however,  from  the  decades 
of  violence  and  chaos  it  experienced  before  the  1993 
elections.   While  this  has  been  a  Cambodian  accomplishment,  it 
would  not  have  been  possible  without  UNTAC. 
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Question 

In  July  of  1994,  the  United  States  sent  90  troops,  along  with 
nonlethal  military  equipment,  to  help  the  Cambodian  army  with 
mine  clearing.   Is  this  an  appropriate  use  of  U.S.  troops? 

Answer 

The  U.S.  humanitarian  demining  assistance  program  for  Cambodia 

was  expanded  dramatically  in  1994,  when  specialized  U.S. 

military  instructors  were  deployed  to  help  both  civilian 

Cambodian  Mine  Action  Center  and  Royal  Cambodian  Armed  Forces 

personnel  improve  "training  techniques  for  demining,  trauma 

first  aid,  mine  awareness,  and  administrative  management  of 

mine  clearance  efforts.   Demining  equipment  to  support  these 

efforts  was  also  provided. 

Cambodia  is  one  of  the  world's  most  heavily  mined  countries. 
Years  of  strife  have  left  the  country  littered  with  an 
estimated  eight  million  landmines.   Cambodia  has  the  highest 
proportion  of  amputees  in  its  population  (one  for  every  236)  of 
any  country,  in  large  part  due  to  landmines  and  other  deadly 
debris  of  war.   Most  landmine  victims  in  Cambodia  are 
civilians,  including  many  women  and  children. 

The  primary  objective  of  the  U.S.  Demining  Assistance  Program 
is  to  support  indigenous  efforts  in  landmine  infested  countries 
to  stop  or  reduce  civilian  casualties  caused  by  landmines,  and 
to  return  previously  mined  areas  to  productive  use.   The  U.S. 
military  has  an  important  and  appropriate  role  to  play  in 
supporting  these  efforts. 
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Question 

Do  you  support  the  provision  of  lethal  military  assistance  to 
the  Cambodian  armed  forces? 

Answer 

We  do  not  wish  to  rule  out  this  option  under  certain 

circumstances,  provided  the  Royal  Cambodian  Armed  Forces  (RCAF) 

continues  to  make  progress  in  its  reform  efforts. 

Security  trends  in  Cambodia  are  favorable,  with  thousands  of 
Khmer  Rouge  having  defected  to  the  government  side  and  with  the 
area  controlled  by  the  Khmer  Rouge  shrinking,  but  there  can  be 
no  guarantee  these  trends  will  continue.   While  the  Royal 
Cambodian  Government  has  been  able  thus  far  to  procure  the  arms 
and  ammunition  it  needs  on  the  international  market,  this  may 
not  always  be  the  case.   For  these  reasons,  we  do  not  wish  to 
exclude  the  option  of  providing  lethal  aid  in  the  future, 
contingent  on  RCAF  reform. 

In  our  view,  however,  our  highest  priority  is  to  provide 
assistance  designed  to  promote  continued  reform  and  strengthen 
the  RCAF  as  an  institution  capable  of  protecting  Cambodia's 
sovereignty  while  respecting  civilian  authority.   Now  is  not 
the  time  to  develop  specific  criteria  or  timetables  for 
providing  lethal  assistance. 
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Question  for  the  Record  Submitted  to 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Winston  Lord 

Subconunittee  on  Asia  and  the  Pacific 

House  International  Relations  Committee 

February  9,    1995 


VIETNAM 


Question: 

The  decision  to  upgrade  relations  with  Vietnam  eliminated 
the  one  major  lever  the  United  States  retained  to  get  a  final 
resolution  of  the  MIAs .   What  leverage  does  the  United  States 
retain  now  that  we  have  freed  up  the  Vietnamese  assets  and 
permitted  the  establishment  of  legation  officers? 


Answer ; 

Achieving  the  fullest  possible  accounting  for  American 
prisoners  of  war  and  missing  in  action  in  Southeast  Asia  is  our 
highest  priority  with  respect  to  Vietnam.   The  President  lifted 
the  U.S.  trade  embargo  on  Vietnam  last  year  because  it  was  his 
judgment  that  expanding  our  contacts  with  Vietnam  was  the  key 
to  continuing  progress  in  accounting  for  our  POWs  and  MIAS. 

Since  liaison  offices  were  established  in  Hanoi  and 
Washington  at  the  end  of  January,  Vietnamese  cooperation  has 
been  excellent  in  joint  activities.   Vietnam  has  also  shown  a 
willingness  to  follow  through  on  pledges  made  last  year  to  step 
up  its  unilateral  efforts  by  locating  witnesses  and  conducting 
searches  for  relevant  documents. 
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Establishment  of  full  diplomatic  relations,  the  signing  of 
a  trade  agreement,  and  other  steps  lie  ahead  in  the 
normalization  process.   The  President  has  made  it  clear  that 
further  steps  in  our  relations  with  Vietnam  will  require 
additional  tangible  progress  toward  our  goal  of  the  fullest 
possible  accounting. 
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Question  for  the  Record  Submitted  to 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Winston  Lord 

Subcommittee  on  Asia  and  the  Pacific 

House  International  Relations  Committee 

February  9,  1995 


VIETNAM 

Question; 

In  light  of  our  own  U.S.  Government  database,  including 
photos  and  other  evidence  which  indicates  that  the  Vietnamese 
have  access  to  remains  and  records,  could  you  tell  us  what 
Vietnam  has  done  to  unilaterally  repatriate  remains,  to  meet 
the  first  of  President  Clinton's  July  1993  criteria  for  any 
further  movement? 

Have  we  seen  any  effort  by  Vietnam  to  return  remains 
and  private  records  since  they  pledged  to  renew  and 
increase  unilateral  accounting  actions  last  July?   What 
does  the  Clinton  Administration  intend  to  do  to  ensure  that 
Hanoi  repatriates  remains  and  provides  records  that  they 
continue  to  hold? 


Answer : 

Among  the  four  key  areas  for  progress  identified  by  the 
President  in  July  1993  was  concrete  results  from  efforts  to 
recover  and  repatriate  American  remains.   Remains  believed  to 
represent  142  Americans  were  returned  to  the  U.S.  from  Vietnam 
in  1993  and  1994.   These  remains  were  obtained  both  through 
joint  excavations  and  through  unilateral  turnover  by  Vietnamese 
individuals.   Through  December  1994,  U.S.  researchers  based  in 
Hanoi  had  reviewed  documented  and  catalogued  nearly  28,000 
Vietnamese  museum  artifacts  and  archival  documents.   Of  these, 
more  than  700  have  been  correlated  to  unresolved  cases. 
Following  the  Presidential  Delegation's  visit  in  July  of  last 
year,  Vietnam  established  teams  to  conduct  unilateral  searches 
for  additional  documents  and  witnesses  within  the  ministries  of 
National  Defense  and  Interior.   The  Administration  will 
continue  to  press  Vietnam  to  follow  through  on  both  unilateral 
and  joint  efforts  both  in  the  recovery  and  repatriation  of 
remains  and  the  provision  of  all  relevant  documents. 
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Question 

Could  you  elaborate  on  your  response  to  the  question  of  whether 
the  United  States  should  sell  submarines  to  Taiwan? 

Please  explain  in  detail  why  submarines  are  considered 
offensive  systems?   What  are  the  legal  limitations  on  the 
sale  of  offensive  systems  to  Taiwan?   What  is  the  status  of 
the  Taiwan  request  for  submarines? 

Answer 

We  have  provided  and  will  continue  to  make  available  to 

Taiwan  the  equipment  it  needs  to  maintain  a  sufficient 

self-defense  capability,  as  called  for  in  the  1979  Taiwan 

Relations  Act  (TRA) .   The  TRA  states  that  "the  United  States 

will  make  available  to  Taiwan  such  defense  articles  and  defense 

services  in  such  quantity  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  Taiwan 

to  maintain  a  sufficient  self-defense  capability."   With  the 

addition  of  several  new  systems  acquired  from  the  U.S., 

Taiwan's  self-defense  capability  is  as  strong  as  it  has  been  at 

any  time  since  1949.   In  particular,  the  lease  of  Knox-class 

frigates  with  anti-submarine  systems  from  the  U.S.,  the  sale  of 

S-70  helicopters  for  use  with  Taiwan's  domestically  produced 

Perry-class  ships,  and  our  assistance  in  the  technical  upgrade 

of  Taiwan's  S-2  aircraft  are  concrete  examples  of  our 

commitment  to  provide  Taiwan  with  the  systems  and  services  it 

needs  for  its  naval  defenses. 
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In  the  view  of  this  Administration  {and  previous 
administrations),  submarines  are  not  required  to  maintain 
Taiwan's  sufficient  self-defense  capability.   The  submarine's 
tactical  advantages  of  stealth  and  superior  acoustic  detection 
capability  enable  it  to  dictate  the  terras  of  engagement  and 
eliminate  an  opponent  from  a  long  range  with  an  offensive 
weapon  before  the  adversary  can  detect,  classify,  and  achieve 
targeting  data.   Surface  ships  and  aircraft  equipped  for 
anti-submarine  warfare  such  as  those  we  have  provided  Taiwan 
are  the  best  defense  against  submarines.   The  most  effective 
use  of  submarines  themselves  is  to  threaten  a  potential 
opponent's  surf ace"  military  and  civilian  marine  assets  over  a 
wide  geographic  area,  although  they  can  also  be  used  in 
counter-blockade  or  anti-submarine  operations. 

Taiwan's  acquisition  of  submarines  from  the  United  States 
would  add  a  destabilizing  element  in  the  Taiwan  Strait,  which 
would  neither  enhance  Taiwan's  overall  security  nor  serve  the 
interest  of  the  United  States  in  maintaining  peace  in  the 
region.   The  People's  Republic  of  China  would  perceive  this 
action  on  our  part  as  a  reversal  of  our  policy,  as  stated  in 
the  1982  Joint  Communique  with  the  PRC,  not  to  exceed  in 
qualitative  or  in  quantitative  terms  the  level  of  arms  supplied 
to  Taiwan  in  the  years  immediately  following  the  normalization 
of  relations  with  the  PRC.   Recent  administrations  of  both 
parties  followed  the  foregoing  approach  on  the  sale  of 
submarines  to  Taiwan. 
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In  the  view  of  this  Administration  (and  previous 
administrations),  submarines  are  not  required  to  maintain 
Taiwan's  sufficient  self-defense  capability.   The  submarine's 
tactical  advantages  of  stealth  and  superior  acoustic  detection 
capability  enable  it  to  dictate  the  terms  of  engagement  and 
eliminate  an  opponent  from  a  long  range  with  an  offensive 
weapon  before  the  adversary  can  detect,  classify,  and  achieve 
targeting  data.   Surface  ships  and  aircraft  equipped  for 
anti-submarine  warfare  such  as  those  we  have  provided  Taiwan 
are  the  best  defense  against  submarines.   The  most  effective 
use  of  submarines  themselves  is  to  threaten  a  potential 
opponent's  surface  military  and  civilian  marine  assets  over  a 
wide  geographic  area,  although  they  can  also  be  used  in 
counter-blockade  or  anti-submarine  operations. 

Taiwan's  acquisition  of  submarines  from  the  United  States 
would  add  a  destabilizing  element  in  the  Taiwan  Strait,  which 
would  neither  enhance  Taiwan's  overall  security  nor  serve  the 
interest  of  the  United  States  in  maintaining  peace  in  the 
region.   The  People's  Republic  of  China  would  perceive  this 
action  on  our  part  as  a  reversal  of  our  policy,  as  stated  in 
the  1982  Joint  Communique  with  the  PRC,  not  to  exceed  in 
qualitative  or  in  quantitative  terms  the  level  of  arms  supplied 
to  Taiwan  in  the  years  immediately  following  the  normalization 
of  relations  with  the  PRC. 
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Question 

Taiwan  is  seeking  air-launched  HARPOON  missiles.   What  is  the 
status  of  this  request? 

Do  you  consider  an  air-launched  HARPOON  missile  to  be 
an  offensive  system?   How  does  an  air-launched  HARPOON 
differ  from  a  ship-board  system? 

Answer 

We  have  not  received  a  request  from  Taiwan  to  approve  the 

sale  of  the  air-launched  HARPOON  missile.   If  we  do,  we  will 

consider  the  request  in  the  context  of  our  present  policy  as 

framed  by  the  Taiwan  Relations  Act  (TRA)  and  the  1982  Joint 

Communique  with  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

In  our  view,  the  air-launched  HARPOON  is  not  an  inherently 
offensive  weapon.   However,  it  can  be  used  offensively. 

Deployment  of  HARPOON  on  an  aircraft  would, permit  Taiwan  to 
deliver  the  weapon  with  far  greater  speed  and  mobility  against 
an  opponent  than  does  the  ship-launched  system. 
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Question  for  the  Record  Submitted  to 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Winston  Lord 

by  Congressman  Jay  Kim 

Subcommittee  on  Asia  and  the  Pacific 

House  International  Relations  Committee 

February  9,  1995 


Question; 

1.   Last  year  Taiwanese  President  Lee  vacationed  in  Thailand, 
Indonesia,  and  Singapore.   While  on  vacation  he  met  with  the 
heads  of  state  of  these  Southeast  Asian  nations.   While  Beijing 
protested  the  visit,  there  were  NO  significant  ramifications  in 
the  relations  between  these  countries. 

Clearly,  the  Sino-American  relationship  is  of  greater 
importance  to  Beijing  than  its  relations  with  Jakarta  or 
Bangkok.   Therefore,  I  just  do  not  see  China  jeopardizing  its 
very  profitable  relations  with  the  United  States  if  we  were  to 
let  President  Lee  vacation  in  the  U.S.  or  go  up  to  his  alma 
mater  (Cornell  University  in  upstate  New  York)  to  get  an 
honorary  degree. 

Why  won't  the  Clinton  Administration  allow  President  Lee  to 
visit  Cornell  --  unofficially? 

Over  the  past  few  years,  the  U.S.  has  allowed  Yasser  Arafat  of 
the  PLO,  Gerry  Adams  of  the  IRA  and  even  the  Dalai  Lama  of 
Tibet  into  the  United  States  and  even  into  the  White  House. 
Some  of  these  people  have  been  labeled  TERRORISTS  by  our 
government.   The  U.S.  does  not' have  diplomatic  or  political 
relations  with  any  of  these  entities.   In  fact,  the  Clinton 
Administration  goes  way  out  of  its  way  to  tell  Beijing  that  it 
considers  Tibet  part  of  China,  and  we  know  that  Beijing  opposes 
visits  by  the  Dalai  Lama  to  the  U.S. 

So  I  cannot  understand  why  the  U.S.  will  not  allow  the  top 
leadership  of  Taiwan  to  visit — even  unof f icially--the  U.S. 
Taiwan  is  America's  fifth  largest  trading  partner,  and  we've 
had  a  very  long  and  close  relationship.   Taiwan  is  a  friend.   I 
can  tell  you  as  a  first  generation  Asian-American  that  this 
kind  of  treatment  of  the  Taiwanese  is  a  slap  in  the  face.   They 
are  too  polite  to  say  so,  but  it  is  and  it  makes  me — as  an 
American  who  understands  Asian  culture--very  embarrassed.   I 
can  also  tell  you  that  I  know  the  Chinese  well  and  I  know  they 
would  ultimately  understand  that  any  official  visit  by  Taiwan's 
President  Lee — (say  a  visit  to  Cornell  University  in  New  York) 
would  be  on  the  basis  of  this  long  friendship — not  politics. 

Does  the  Clinton  Administration  have  any  plans  to  further 
improve  relations  with  Taiwan  and  allow  President  Lee  to  visit 
Cornell? 
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Answer : 

The  question  of  whether  to  issue  a  visa  to  President  Lee 
Teng-hui  to  visit  the  United  States  —  in  particular  to  return 
to  Cornell  University,  his  graduate  alma  mater  —  is  an 
important  and  complicated  issue.   The  Secretary  addressed  the 
matter  during  his  February  15  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee,  and  I  discussed  the  issue  at  some  length 
during  my  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee.   On  both 
occasions,  the  Administration's  policy  not  to  permit  a  visit  by 
President  Lee  was  reaffirmed. 

This  Administration  greatly  respects  President  Lee  and  all 
the  people  on  Taiwan  for  what  they  have  accomplished  both 
economically  and  politically.   We  admire  the  progress  Taiwan 
has  made  in  its  transformation' to  democracy.   Taiwan's  economic 
success  and  political  achievements  were  driving  factors  behind 
the  Administration's  1994  review  of  Taiwan  policy  and 
adjustments  to  expand  ties  within  the  constraints  of  unofficial 
relations.   The  Administration,  however,  believes  the  proposed 
visit  by  President  Lee  would  have  serious  adverse  consequences 
for  United  States  foreign  policy. 
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President  Lee's  visits  to  Southeast  Asian  countries  in  1994 
are  not  an  appropriate  model  for  U.S.  actions.   Apart  from  the 
importance  attached  by  China  to  our  actions  because  of  our 
status  as  a  major  power,  the  United  States  has  a  unique 
relationship  with  Taiwan  which  goes  beyond  our  extensive 
economic  and  cultural  relations.   No  other  country,  for 
example,  carries  out  a  legally  mandated  commitment  to  supply 
Taiwan  with  defensive  arms.   This  imposes  on  the  United  States 
an  obligation  to  weigh  with  special  care  any  actions  which 
might  be  seen  as  indicating  a  change  in  our  policy,  or  which 
might  upset  the  delicate  balance  of  our  China  policy. 

Successive  administrations,  like  this  one,  have  not  been 
able  to  reconcile  a  visit  by  a  "Republic  of  China"  president 
with  the  unofficial  relationship  we  maintain  with  Taiwan.   A 
visit  to  the  U.S.  by  a  person  of  President  Lee's  title  and 
symbolic  importance,  whether  or  not  the  visit  were  termed 
"private,"  would  be  seen  by  the  PRC  as  removing  an  essential 
element  of  unof f iciality  in  the  U.S. -Taiwan  relationship.   It 
would  endanger  one  of  the  critical  underpinnings  of  our 
unofficial  relationship  with  Taiwan  on  the  one  hand,  and  our 
official  relationship  with  the  PRC  on  the  other.   It  is  not  in 
the  interest  of  the  United  States  to  put  at  risk  the 
achievements  we  have  attained,  including  peace  and  stability  in 
the  Taiwan  Strait,  by  abandoning  this  approach. 
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Although  a  visit  by  President  Lee  to  Ithaca  will  not  be 
possible,  we  are,  as  a  result  of  the  review  of  our  Taiwan 
policy  last  year,  prepared  to  approve  a  stopover  in  the  United 
States  for  safety,  comfort,  and  convenience,  if  President  Lee 
requests  a  transit. 
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Opening  Statement 

Subcommittees  on  Asia  and  the  Pacific 
International  Operations  and  Human  Ritghts 

Human  Rights  and  Democratization  in  Asia 

Rep.  Howard  L.  Herman 

Chairman  Bereuter,  thank  you  for  providing  the  opportunity 
to  focus  this  committee's  attention  on  human  rights  and 
democratization  in  the  region.   While  the  human  rights  dimension 
has  been  an  important  part  of  every  hearing  we've  had  to  date, 
this  hearing — and  your  participation,  Assistant  Secretary 
Shattuck — is  a  measure  of  the  importance  we  attach  to  the 
priority.   Human  rights  concerns  not  only  cut  across  a  variety  of 
bilateral  relationships,  they  are  key  components  of  our  overall 
economic  and  security  engagement  in  Asia. 

There  is  a  marked  difference  of  opinion  on  the  usefulness  of 
addressing  human  rights  issues  regionally.   Some  argue  that  Asia 
should  not  be  held  to  western  standards  of  justice,  rule  of  law 
and  other  supposedly  inappropriate  models  for  political  and 
economic  development.   Yet  these  standards,  I  believe  are  key  to 
sustained  economic  development,  as  well  as  the  successful 
establishment  of  U.S.  economic  interests.   Equally  important, 
the  moral  authority  amassed  over  the  years  by  our  own  advanced 
democratic  system  underpins  our  role  as  the  region's  honest 
broker  and  guarantor  of  security. 
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I  particularly  like  the  combination  of  witnesses  selected 
for  today's  hearing,  because  it  demonstrates  support  for  a 
proactive  approach.   Our  efforts  must  involve  both  the  monitoring 
and  promotion  of  human  rights  and  democratization.   There  can't 
be  a  distinction  between  analysis  and  programming. 

I  would  also  emphasize  the  importance  and  effectiveness  of 
public  and  private  sector  partnership.   Fifteen  years  ago,  we 
debated  varying  approaches  to  democracy  promotion  and  those  who 
favored  letting  the  non-governmental  sector  take  the  lead 
prevailed.   I'm  glad  to  say  they  had  it  right;   the  successes  of 
the  International  Republican  Institute  and  National  Democratic 
Institute  around  the  world  have  been  remarkable.   Similarly,  the 
relationship  between  the  State  Department  and  the  non- 
governmental human  rights  community  over  the  past  two  decades  has 
been  a  positive  development,  despite  the  disagreements  that 
sometimes  mark  it.   I  would  characterize  those  disagreements  as 
creative  tension  which  helps  shape  our  understanding  of  the  local 
contexts  in  which  we  pursue  U.S.  goals  and  objectives.   I  look 
forward  to  hearing  the  varied  perspectives  of  our  witnesses 
today.  Thank  you. 
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United  States  Department  of  Slate 

AisialnrU  Secretary  for  Dtmocracy, 
Humaji  Rights,  and  Labor 

Waahin/ftan,  DC.  20520-7802 


Biography  for  John  Shattuck 


John  Sh&ttuck  was  sworn  in  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Bureau  of  Democracy,  Human  Rights  and  Labor  on  June  2,  19  93. 

Prom  1984  to  1993  Mr.  Shattuck  was  Vice  President  of  Harvard 
university,  where  he  also  taught  human  rights  and  civil 
liberties  law  at  the  Harvard  Law  School  and  served  as  Senior 
Associate  in  the  Program  on  Science,  Technology  and  Public 
Policy  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  School  of  Government. 

A  longtime  human  rights  advocate,  Mr. Shattuck  was  the 
Executive  Director  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union, 
Washington  Office,  from  1976  to  1984  where  he  was  in  charge  of 
directing  relations  with  the  U.S.  Congress  and  executive  branch 
agencies.   He  also  served  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  as 
National  Counsel,  litigating  in  areas  of  privacy,  government 
secrecy  and  political  surveillance  from  1971-1976. 

Shattuck  was  a  visiting  lecturer  at  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
School  of  Politics,  Princeton  University  in  1972  and  was  a  law 
clerk  to  a  U.S.  District  Judge  from  1970  to  1971.   He  has  also 
served  as  Vice  Chair  of  the  United  States  Section  of  Amnesty 
International,  and  as  an  Executive  committee  member  of  the 
Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights. 

Over  the  years,  Shattuck  has  won  a  number  of  prestigious 
awards  for  his  contributions  to  civil  liberties  and  human 
rights,  and  for  his  commitment  to  public  service.   In  1989  he 
won  the  H.L.  Mencken  Award  from  the  Free  Press  Association,  the 
Yale  Law  School  Public  Service  Award  in  1988,  and  the  Roger 
Baldwin  Award  in  1984. 

Shattuck  received  his  LL.B  degree  from  Yale  Law  School  in 
1970,  an  M.A.  with  First  Class  Honors  in  International  Law  and 
Jurisprudence  from  Cambridge  University  in  1967,  and  a  B.A., 
magna  cum  laude,  from  Yale  College  in  1965.   Ke  is  married  to 
Bllen  Hume,  a  journalist  and  teacher  and  has  four  children, 
Jessica,  Rebecca,  Peter  and  Susannah. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
discuss  human  rights  and  democracy  in  Asia  with  you.   Support 
for  democracy  and  human  rights  in  this  dynamic  region  is  a  key 
element  of  U.S.  policy  for  the  region.   We  are  committed  to 
working  with  the  Congress  to  devise  the  most  effective  means  of 
advancing  this  interest  within  our  more  general  Asia  policy. 

I  will  address  some  key  Asian  countries  in  my  remarks,  and 
use  them  to  illustrate  some  general  features  that  I  believe  we 
can  distinguish  in  the  region,  but  we  must  remember  that  each 
of  the  several  dozen  societies  here  is  quite  distinct  -  and 
that  distinctiveness  shapes  our  bilateral  diplomacy. 


An  Overview 

Before  looking  at  the  specific  situations  of  key  countries, 
and  the  means  we  have  available  to  affect  those  situations,  I 
will  attempt  to  make  a  general  assessment.   Categorization  of 
the  large  array  of  countries  that  make  up  the  region  from  the 
standpoint  of  democracy  and  human  rights  is  at  once  simple  and 
complex.   The  extremes  are  easy  to  identify;  there  are 
democracies  that  equal  those  elsewhere,  such  as  Japan,  New 
Zealand  and  Australia,  and  there  are  authoritarian  regimes 
whose  only  concession  to  democracy  and  human  rights  lies  in 
their  names  or  their  paper  constitutions.   Within  these 
extremes  is  a  very  diverse  collection  of  nations  and  standards 
of  accountable  government. 

India,  for  example,  is  the  world's  largest  democracy  and 
one  of  the  oldest  in  Asia,  but  has  a  very  problematic  record  on 
human  rights.   The  Philippines  and  South  Korea  are  valued 
democratic  partners  of  the  U.S.,  and  indeed,  our  alliances  with 
them  have  been  made  stringer  than  ever  by  their  democratic 
progress.   Thailand,  Cambodia,  Mongolia  and  Sri  Lanka  have  made 
transitions  to  democracy,  but  have  varying  records  in  practice 
of  adherence  to  democratic  standards,  and  quite  disparate 
histories  on  human  rights. 

In  a  number  of  states  circumstances  are  less  encouraging; 
ethnic  or  religious  strife  or  ideology  or  simple  desire  for 
power  has  all  too  frequently  restricted  the  operation  of 
democracy  or  seriously  undermined  the  application  of  human 
rights  standards.   Among  those  we  could  cite  is  Indonesia, 
where  an  authoritarian  government  rules  despite  a  veneer  of 
democracy,  and  where  there  are  major  problems  with  both  human 
and  worker  rights  as  well.   Human  rights  are  routinely  violated 
on  a  large  scale  in  Afghanistan.   In  Pakistan,  religious  and 
ethnic  rivalries  have  resulted  in  numerous  murders,  bombings, 
and  civil  disturbances,  with  over  a  thousand  people  killed  in 
the  last  year  in  the  city  of  Karachi  alone. 
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At  the  absolutist  end  of  the  spectrum  lie  China,  Burma,  and 
Vietnam.   Because  of  its  size  and  influence,  China's  future 
development  will  have  enormous  consequences  for  the  region  and 
the  world.   North  Korea  has  sealed  itself  from  the  world.   Not 
only  one-party  but  one-man  rule  has  been  the  organizing 
principle  of  the  state.   The  North  Korean  dictatorship 
maintains  extremely  tight  controls  over  its  citizens. 

Vietnam  is  also  a  one-party  state,  and  its  government  is 
responsible  for  substantial  human  rights  abuses.   It  is  opening 
to  the  West,  however,  and  we  have  established  a  human  rights 
dialogue,  which  will  be  an  integral  part  of  our  own  developing 
relations  with  Vietnam.   Finally,  I  would  cite  Burma,  where  a 
popular  movement  for  democracy  was  crushed  by  the  military  in 
1990;  this  authoritarian  regime  continues  year  after  year  to 
show  a  callous  disregard  for  human  rights. 

The  human  rights  abuses  that  occur  in  the  states  I  have 
highlighted  often  dominate  the  news.   These  abuses  are  serious 
and  widespread,  and  it  is  fitting  that  they  draw  the  attention 
of  the  press.   But  there  is  another  side  of  the  human  rights 
story  in  Asia,  which  does  not  receive  the  attention  it  merits. 
There  are  more  and  more  signs  that  the  center  of  gravity  in 
Asian  societies  does  not  rest  permanently  with  the 
authoritarians.   Internal  pressures  for  change  are  confronting 
even  the  sternest  regimes.   People  and  organizations  are 
speaking  out  and  making  known  their  commitment  to  democracy  and 
human  rights  even  when  the  costs  are  high.   We  see  those 
pressures  now  in  China,  Burma,  and  Vietnam,  and  I  am  sure  they 
will  come  in  North  Korea.   It  is  our  task  to  ensure  that  the 
U.S.  continues  to  contribute  to  the  progress  of  human  rights 
and  democracy  as  these  societies  transform  themselves.   There 
will  be  progress  and  there  will  be  serious  backsliding.   It  is, 
however,  incumbent  on  us  to  take  the  long  view  and  not  become 
too  discouraged  by  setbacks  or  too  complacent  in  the  face  of 
progress . 


U.S.  Policy  Goals  and  Strategies 

Before  I  discuss  specific  countries,  I  will  briefly  address 
two  fundamental  principles  underlying  our  human  rights  policies 
in  Asia.   First,  we  are  not  trying  to  impose  a  Western  form  of 
society  or  idea  of  human  rights.   These  ideals  are  reflected  in 
international  obligations  subscribed  to  by  Asian  governments  as 
well  as  others.   I  would  quote  Secretary  Christopher's  remark 
about  this  last  year:  "Commitment  to  democracy  is  neither 
occidental  nor  accidental.   We  are  not  imposing  an  American 
model;  we  are  supporting  a  universal  impulse  for  freedom." 

Second,  promoting  human  rights  and  democracy  is,  in  our 
view,  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States,  as  of  all  nations. 
Our  shared  economic  and  security  interests  in  Asia  are  best 
served  in  the  long  run  by  a  political  and  social  order  that 
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respects  the  rule  of  law,  where  freedom  of  speech  is  a  safety 
valve,  and  where  government  is  accountable  to  its  citizens. 

As  history  has  shown,  democracies  seldom  if  ever  make  war 
on  each  other.   At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  close  relationship 
between  our  interests  in  human  rights  in  Asia  and  our  economic 
interests  there.   Trade  relations  in  themselves  are  no 
substitute  for  vigorous  human  rights  advocacy.   Economic  growth 
and  trade  and  the  accompanying  social  mobility  do  not  suffice 
to  create  political  pluralism.   They  do,  however,  create 
powerful  pressures  for  political  change.   Free  and  open  markets 
need  open  societies  that  respect  basic  rights  and  the  rule  of 
law. 

Assertions  continue  to  be  heard,  sometimes  from  senior 
officials  in  Asia,  that  economic  development  must  take 
precedence  over  democracy  or  respect  for  human  rights.   This 
posited  tradeoff  is  ultimately  false.   It  is  precisely  because 
the  United  States  has  an  interest  in  economic  development  and 
political  stability  in  Asia  that  it  promotes  human  rights  and 
accountable  government.   President  Clinton  explained  this  on 
the  eve  of  his  departure  for  the  APEC  summit  in  Jakarta  last 
November : 

"In  societies  where  the  rule  of  law  prevails,  where 
governments  are  held  accountable  to  their  people  and  where 
ideas  and  information  freely  circulate,  we  are  more  likely 
to  find  economic  development  and  political  stability." 


Tools  for  Promoting  Democracy  and  Human  Rights 

How  can  we  promote  these  central  goals?   Throughout  the 
world  the  United  States  pursues  a  broad-based  approach  to 
promoting  democracy  and  human  rights.   At  the  State  Department, 
my  bureau  works  closely  with  the  regional  bureaus  to  fashion 
plans  appropriate  for  each  country  and  issue,  along  with 
multilateral  approaches  where  this  would  be  effective.   And  I 
chair  the  new  inter-agency  working  group  on  democracy  to 
coordinate  democracy-promotion  activities  throughout  the  U.S. 
government . 

Bilateral  diplomacy  is  the  foundation  of  our  international 
dialogue.   There  are  intensive  dialogues  on  human  rights  with 
China,  Vietnam,  and  Indonesia,  which  I  plan  to  visit  next 
month.   Beyond  the  headlines,  we  regularly  raise  human  rights 
issues  with  individual  governments,  for  example,  encouraging 
the  Thai  government  to  pass  new  legislation  amending  the  1991 
labor  law  that  constricted  worker  rights  there.   We  are  also 
discussing  continuing  concerns  about  worker  rights  violations 
in  Indonesia,  Malaysia,  and  Pakistan. 
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Following  a  1993  worldwide  directive  by  Secretary 
Christopher,  a  system  of  embassy-based  working  groups  has  been 
operating  to  coordinate  reporting  and  development  of  action 
plans  focused  on  human  rights  and  democracy  issues  specific  to 
the  host  country.   Measurable  benchmark  activities  are  built 
into  these  plans,  which  are  reviewed  and  adjusted 
periodically.   Our  annual  country  reports  on  human  rights  play 
a  related  role  in  this  bilateral  diplomacy.   They  are  a  guide 
for  the  embassy  working  groups,  and  they  are  widely  publicized 
throughout  Asia  and  read  by  governments  and  private 
organizations.   Both  official  and  private  sources  often  issue 
statements  acknowledging  the  reports;  even  in  their  assertions 
criticizing  the  reports,  some  governments  for  the  first  time 
acknowledge  the  need  to  conform  to  international  human  rights 
standards . 

Our  bilateral  democracy  strategies  target  key  "countries  in 
transition"  across  Asia  with  financial  assistance  and  support 
in  multilateral  institutions,  including  special  efforts 
concentrated  on  accountability  and  national  reconciliation.   In 
Cambodia,  for  example,  we  have  pledged  $40  million  in  1995  to 
advance  these  goals.   The  USAID  program  focuses  in  four  areas: 
population  and  public  health,  infrastructure  development, 
building  democracy,  and  promoting  broad-based  economic  growth. 
Through  the  Democracy  Initiatives  Project  ($15  million  over  5 
years),  we  will  work  to  strengthen  public  and  NGO  institutions 
in  transition  to  a  democratic  and  free  market  society. 
Assistance  is  provided  through  organizations  such  as  The  Asia 
Foundation  and  the  Asian-American  Free  Labor  Institute.   We 
also  granted  $500,000  to  Yale  University  in  January  for  the 
support  of  work  related  to  the  Cambodian  Genocide  Justice  Act 
passed  by  the  Congress  in  1994.   In  Mongolia  we  have  supported 
a  variety  of  activities  to  assist  the  democratization  process, 
and  while  our  Freedom  Support  Act  budget  no  longer  includes 
Mongolia,  we  will  remain  committed  to  supporting  economic  and 
political  reforms  there. 

Multilateral  approaches  can  sometimes  be  an  effective 
complement  to  unilateral  pressure.   In  particular,  we  are 
trying  to  make  more  effective  use  of  the  UN  system,  where  we 
are  asking  for  greater  support  from  Asian  democracies.   We  were 
instrumental  in  creating  the  new  position  of  UN  High 
Commissioner  for  Human  Rights  last  year,  and  have  supported  his 
work.   We  have  successfully  called  for  Special  Rapporteurs  on 
problems  such  as  torture,  racism,  arbitrary  detention, 
extrajudicial  executions  and  religious  intolerance  (and  the 
latter  has  recently  visited  China) .   In  the  Human  Rights 
Commission,  we  sponsored  or  supported  key  resolutions  and 
statements  focused  on  human  rights  abuses  in  Asia,  including 
China,  Burma,  and  East  Timor.   This  year  for  the  first  time, 
China  failed  to  prevent  action  on  the  resolution,  which  lost  by 
only  one  vote.   We  are  also  encouraging  the  efforts  of 
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international  humanitarian  organizations  to  visit  political 
prisoners  in  some  Asian  countries,  such  as  China,  Indonesia  and 
India . 

Although  we  prefer  to  cooperate  positively  with  other 
governments,  we  have  available  a  range  of  negative  inducements, 
to  use  when  necessary.   These  include  trade  sanctions, 
opposition  to  loans  by  multilateral  development  banks, 
reduction  of  U.S.  economic  or  security  assistance,  reduction  or 
suspension  of  senior-level  visits,  prohibition  of  some  or  all 
military  sales,  and  termination  of  OPIC  coverage  and  EXIM 
lending.   Privileges  of  duty-free  exports  to  the  U.S.  under  the 
Generalized  System  of  Preferences  (GSP)  are  conditioned,  in 
part,  upon  commitment  to  international  labor  standards  by  the 
exporting  country.   Examples  of  these  methods  include  our 
opposition  to  loans  to  China,  except  for  projects  aimed  at 
basic  human  needs,  and  to  Burma;  our  restrictions  on  official 
visits  to  North  Korea  and  Burma;  our  GSP  reviews  of  Indonesia 
and  Pakistan  and  other  countries;  and  our  calibrated  arms  sales 
policy,  which  affects  several  states  in  the  region. 

Our  public  diplomacy  supports  these  bilateral  and 
multilateral  efforts.   U.S.  officials  have  stressed  human 
rights  and  democracy  concerns  in  regional  settings  such  as  the 
ASEAN  post-ministerial  meetings  in  Bangkok  in  July  1994  and  in 
conjunction  with  the  President  and  Secretary's  participation  in 
the  APEC  meetings  in  Jakarta  last  November.   After  those 
meetings.  Secretaries  Christopher  and  Brown  held  productive 
meetings  with  the  Human  Rights  Commission  there.   Officials  who 
visit  Asia  include  human  rights  and  democracy  messages  in  their 
public  statements,  to  support  the  efforts  of  local  defenders  of 
freedom  and  to  remind  public  officials  of  their  importance. 
There  is  a  strong  democracy  and  human  rights  content  in  VOA 
broadcasting,  and  resources  are  focused  on  relatively  closed 
societies.   In  addition.  Radio  Free  Asia  has  been  authorized 
and  funding  appropriated  by  the  Congress. 

Cooperation  with  U.S.  nongovernmental  organizations  is 
vital.   They  conduct  their  own  assistance  programs,  monitor 
developments  and  provide  critical  feedback  on  human  rights  and 
democracy  progress  and  problems.   Among  the  organizations  with 
programs  in  Asia  are  the  National  Endowment  for  Democracy,  the 
Asia  Foundation  and  the  Asian-American  Free  Labor  Institute, 
all  of  which  receive  support  from  the  U.S.  government  and  work 
with  grassroots  Asian  NGOs .   We  have  also  consulted  with  the 
U.S.  business  community,  which  has  a  stake  in  the  establishment 
of  the  rule  of  law  because  it  is  the  best  guarantee  that 
contracts,  intellectual  property  and  other  transactions  will  be 
respected.   U.S.  businesses  are  also  important  in  ensuring 
respect  for  worker  rights. 

We  also  seek  partnerships  with  Asian  democracies  to 
facilitate  cooperation  on  mutual  objectives,  and  look  for 
regional  initiatives  to  support,  such  as  the  ASEAN  Colloquium 
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on  Human  Rights,  which  recommended  that  ASEAN  form  its  own 
subregional  Human  Rights  Commission.   We  have  also  supported 
initiatives  by  other  governments,  such  as  the  Forum  for 
Democratic  Leaders  established  in  December  1994  by  the  Kim  Dae 
Jung  Peace  Foundation  (Korea)  with  the  objective  of  promoting 
Asian  democracy  and  civil  society.   Finally,  we  are  working 
with  Asian  women's  organizations  to  prepare  for  the  UN  World 
Conference  on  Women,  to  be  held  in  September  1995  in  Beijing. 


Civil-Militarv  Relations 

We  have  also  focused  on  the  role  of  the  military  in  human 
rights  protection  and  democratic  systems.   Our  military 
training  programs  recently  have  been  restructured  to 
incorporate  this.   Direct  training  (formerly  called 
International  Military  Education  and  Training  or  IMET)  now 
includes  training  for  foreign  military  services  (and  to  some 
extent  civilians)  in  a  variety  of  disciplines  and  subjects, 
including  rule  of  law,  human  rights,  and  the  function  of  the 
military  in  a  democratic  system.   These  programs  increase  our 
influence  on  both  military  and  civilian  leaders  throughout  the 
region.   They  can  advance  international  understanding  of 
democratic  values  and  the  supportive  subordinate  role  of  the 
military  to  civilian  authority.   And  they  take  place  in  the 
U.S.,  exposing  the  participants  to  Americans  and  our  democratic 
institutions . 

U.S.  military  officials  who  visit  the  region  or  interact 
in  other  ways  with  their  military  counterparts  include  material 
on  these  issues  in  their  talking  points,  to  ensure  that  the 
message  of  the  importance  of  the  military's  role  in  maintaining 
constitutional  democracy  is  conveyed  to  military  audiences. 

Key  Countries  in  1994 

I  would  now  like  to  review  developments  in  a  few  key 
countries  in  more  detail,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  you  with 
a  synopsis  of  our  country  policies  and  strategies  on  human 
rights  and  democracy. 

China 

China,  the  largest  and  most  populous  country  in  Asia, 
continues  to  engage  in  very  serious  human  rights  abuses.   As  we 
noted  in  our  annual  human  rights  report,  1994  brought  no 
improvement  in  the  human  rights  situation  in  China.   There 
continued  to  be  widespread  and  well-documented  examples  of  the 
authorities'  intolerance  of  dissent  and  sharp  restrictions  on 
freedom  of  speech,  association,  and  religion.   Additional 
abuses  include  instances  of  torture,  arbitrary  arrest  and 
detention  without  public  trial,  long  detention  of  Tibetans  for 
peacefully  expressing  their  political  and  religious  views,  and 
the  arrest  and  detention  of  persons  on  freedom  of  speech. 
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We  also  remain  concerned  about  reports  of  coercive  family 
planning  practices,  particularly  in  rural  areas  of  China.   This 
issue  is  regularly  brought  up  during  our  human  rights 
dialogue.   I  have  also  raised  this  issue  at  relevant  Chinese 
ministries,  as  have  others  in  the  Administration,  including 
Under  Secretary  Wirth.   Physical  compulsion  to  submit  to 
abortion  or  sterilization  is  not  authorized,  but  Chinese 
officials  acknowledge  privately  that  there  are  instances  where 
it  occurs.   Officials  have  also  maintained  that  those 
responsible  are  disciplined  and  undergo  retraining.   We  have 
asked  the  Chinese  government  for  examples  of  cases  where  such 
discipline  has  occurred,  and  the  Chinese  agreed  to  provide  us 
with  such  an  accounting  -  but  have  not  yet  done  so. 

China  is  also  an  extraordinarily  dynamic  and  diverse 
country  that  is  undergoing  a  sweeping  economic  transformation 
while  facing  a  leadership  transition.   Its  diversity  can  be 
seen  in  the  human  rights  situation  last  year.   Greater 
disposable  income,  looser  ideological  controls,  and  freer 
access  to  outside  sources  of  information  led  to  more  freedom  in 
cultural  life  and  media  reporting.   In  several  instances,  the 
government  acted  to  move  towards  conformity  with 
internationally  accepted  norms,  and  it  continued  to  acknowledge 
the  need  for  the  rule  of  law  and  the  necessary  legal  structure 
to  implement  it.   Here,  however,  I  stress  that,  in  practice, 
China's  legal  reform  efforts  have  not  yet  had  a  significant 
effect  on  protecting  the  rights  granted  to  citizens  in  China's 
constitution  and  criminal  and  administrative  procedure  laws. 

In  May  1994  President  Clinton  announced  his  decision  to 
delink  China's  most-favored-nation  status  from  its  near-term 
human  rights  performance.   At  that  time  he  also  set  forth  five 
initiatives  aimed  at  promoting  human  rights:  bilateral 
diplomacy;  multilateral  diplomacy;  working  to  encourage  the 
development  of  China's  civil  society;  working  with  the  U.S. 
business  community  to  promote  human  rights;  and  international 
broadcasting.   All  five  are  moving  forward.   Over  the  last 
eighteen  months  the  United  States  has  had  the  most  intensive 
human  rights  dialogue  with  China  that  it  has  had  with  any 
country  in  the  world.   Oiir  most  recent  round,  the  seventh,  took 
place  in  Beijing  in  mid-January.   In  this  dialogue  we  have 
raised  core  issues  -  freedom  of  speech,  association,  and 
religion  and  the  treatment  of  prisoners  and  persons  detained  by 
the  government  in  these  dialogues — but  have  also  sought  to 
broaden  and  make  substantive  our  engagement  on  the  rule  of  law 
and  legal  exchanges. 

We  have  continued  our  efforts  to  work  for  improvements  in 
the  human  rights  situation  in  China  in  multilateral  fora.   Last 
week,  together  with  twenty-six  other  countries,  we  sponsored  a 
China  resolution  at  the  UN.   The  U.S.  worked  with  other 
sponsors  to  put  together  a  coalition  of  countries  that  for  the 
first  time  included  a  non-Western  majority  of  countries  from 
all  regions  of  the  world  to  support  a  China  human  rights 
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resolution.   Also  for  the  first  time,  China  failed  in  its 
efforts  to  pass  a  "no-action"  motion  and  prevent  its  human 
rights  practices  from  coming  under  international  scrutiny,  and 
the  resolution  itself  fell  short  only  by  one  vote. 

Consultations  continue  with  U.S.  businesses,  human  rights 
NGOs,  labor  organizations,  and  the  Congress  on  a  set  of 
voluntary  business  principles  to  be  used  by  U.S.  business  in 
China  and  elsewhere.   We  are  also  working  on  increased  support 
for  U.S.  NGOs  active  in  China  with  the  aim  of  promoting  a 
stronger  civil  society.   The  Voice  of  America  has  increased  its 
programming  to  China,  and  Radio  Free  Asia  will  commence 
broadcasting  as  soon  as  possible. 

Burma 

Since  the  Burmese  military's  assumption  of  power  in  1962, 
and  especially  since  its  usurpation  of  the  1990  democratic 
elections  -  which  overwhelmingly  rejected  military  rule  - 
Burmese  citizens  have  been  subjected  to  the  arbitrary  and 
sometimes  brutal  dictates  of  the  military.   Government  security 
forces  commit  serious  abuses,  including  extrajudicial  killings 
and  rape,  and  forced  labor  on  public  works  projects.   Although 
some  political  prisoners  have  been  released,  Nobel  Laureate 
Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  began  her  sizth  year  of  house  arrest  last 
July,  and  key  leaders  of  her  National  League  for  Democracy 
Party  remain  in  prison  under  harsh  conditions. 

The  military  regime,  or  SLORC,  has  also  renewed  its 
offensive  against  the  Karen  ethnic  minority,  pushing  some 
10,000  refugees  across  the  border  to  Thailand,  and  undermining 
its  avowed  policy  of  reconciliation  with  ethnic  minorities. 
And  in  a  situation  with  devastating  impact  on  our  interests, 
opium  production  has  doubled  in  Burma  since  the  SLORC  took 
power,  and  the  drug  trade  has  become  more  deeply  ingrained  in 
Burma's  political  and  economic  life.   In  the  long  run,  our 
interest  in  narcotics  control  in  Burma  is  inextricably  linked 
to  our  interest  in  accountable  government  and  the  rule  of  law. 

Multilaterally,  we  have  succeeded  in  passing  strong 
resolutions  on  Burma  at  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  and 
at  the  UN  Human  Rights  Commission,  and  will  do  the  same  this 
year  at  the  International  Labor  Organization.   We  also  oppose 
multilateral  loans  to  Burma.   In  November  1994,  a  U.S. 
delegation  led  by  EAP  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  Tom  Hubbard 
and  Nancy  Ely-Raphel,  my  Principal  Deputy,  met  with  the 
military  leadership  in  Rangoon  to  outline  two  visions  of  a 
future  relationship  with  Burma  -  the  first,  an  improved 
relationship  based  on  improvements  in  human  rights, 
democratization,  and  counternarcotics;  the  second,  further 
isolation  and  a  deteriorating  relationship  in  the  absence  of 
such  improvements.   The  regime  must  choose.   We  have  been 
disappointed  by  the  lack  of  progress  on  human  rights  to  date 
and  have  expressed  our  displeasure  to  the  Burmese  government. 
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Vietnam 

As  a  result  of  market-oriented  economic  reforms,  the 
Vietnamese  Communist  Party  has  relaxed  many  of  the  restrictions 
on  personal  freedoms  of  average  Vietnamese  citizens.   However, 
the  government  has  reacted  harshly  to  its  political  opponents, 
and  has  continued  to  monitor  those  suspected  of  engaging  in 
political  or  religious  activities  that  it  considers  oppose  the 
government.   Restrictions  on  basic  civil  liberties,  including 
free  speech,  press,  and  assembly  remain  in  place  in  order  to 
control  dissenting  voices,  and  arbitrary  arrest  and  detention 
remain  a  serious  problem.   Numerous  political  prisoners  have 
been  sentenced  to  hard  labor  camps  for  the  peaceful  expression 
of  their  views  and  the  government  recently  arrested  several 
monks  affiliated  with  the  Unified  Buddhist  Church  of  Vietnam. 

Last  year  when  the  President  lifted  the  trade  embargo,  he 
initiated  a  human  rights  dialogue  with  the  Vietnamese 
government.   We  began  this  dialogue  in  February  1994,  and  held 
a  second  round  of  talks  in  Washington  in  August  1994;   We  plan 
to  continue  these  discussions  in  Hanoi  this  spring.   In  all  our 
discussions  we  have  urged  the  government  to  release  all 
prisoners  of  conscience  and  comply  with  internationally 
recognized  standards  of  human  rights.   We  have  made  it  clear  to 
Vietnam  that  its  performance  on  human  rights  will  affect  the 
strength  of  our  future  bilateral  relationship.   We  have  raised 
specific  human  rights  cases  and  concerns  with  the  Vietnamese  in 
both  Washington  and  Hanoi.   Although  the  fullest  possible 
accounting  of  our  POWs  and  MIAs  remains  our  highest  priority, 
human  rights  will  become  increasingly  important  as  our 
bilateral  relationship  moves  forward. 

Indonesia 

Indonesia  is  a  complex  society,  whose  authoritarian 
government  is  coupled  with  emerging  democratic  elements  and  a 
rapidly  developing  market  economy.   Pressures  for  greater 
freedom  have  led  to  periods  of  openness,  and  an  independent 
National  Human  Rights  Commission  has  criticized  government 
actions,  but  the  government  continues  to  restrict  development 
of  an  opposition.   The  human  rights  situation  in  Indonesia  has 
deteriorated  since  early  1994.   Following  the  arbitrary  arrests 
and  detentions  of  labor  activists  for  labor  demonstrations  last 
April,  the  Indonesian  government  in  June  reversed  a  trend 
towards  greater  "openness"  by  revoking  the  licenses  of  three 
major  publications.   The  government  also  prepared  a  draft 
presidential  decree  that  would  seriously  limit  the  activities 
of  nongovernmental  organizations  interested  in  human  rights  and 
worker  rights,  although  this  decree  now  appears  to  be  on  hold. 

There  are  also  problems  on  the  labor  front.   The  GOI 
refuses  to  recognize  the  independent  SBSI  labor  organization, 
and  military  authorities  interfere  in  labor  matters.   Key  SBSI 
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leader  Pakpahan  was  convicted  on  charges  of  incitement,  and  his 
sentence  of  three  years  was  extended  to  four  when  he  appealed. 

Finally,  the  situation  in  East  Timor,  which  began 
deteriorating  in  late  1994,  worsened  further  in  January  this 
year,  with  reports  that  security  forces  had  executed  six 
civilians  while  suppressing  suspected  separatist  activity. 
Following  an  investigation,  the  armed  forces  announced  that 
there  were  indications  of  procedural  violations  by  the  military 
during  the  raid  in  which  the  six  died,  and  formed  an  honor 
council  to  hold  accountable  any  wrongdoers,  while  asserting 
that  the  six  victims  were  strongly  associated  with  the  armed 
secessionist  movement,  Fretilin.   The  independent  National 
Human  Rights  Commission,  however,  said  there  was  credible 
evidence  that  the  victims,  who  it  said  were  non-combatant 
civilians,  had  been  tortured  before  their  deaths.   We  are  very 
concerned  about  this  and  other  signs  of  increasing  violence  in 
East  Timor,  and  I  plan  to  visit  Indonesia,  including  East 
Timor,  next  month. 

We  have  steadily  pursued  our  human  rights  and  democracy 
agenda,  working  with  Indonesians  both  inside  and  outside  the 
government,  and  using  our  USAID  and  USIA  programs  to  support 
NGOs.   Both  President  Clinton  and  Secretary  Christopher  pressed 
for  continued  progress  on  human  rights  during  their  bilateral 
meetings  in  November,  stressing  that  our  relationship  would  not 
reach  its  full  potential  without  such  progress.   We  are 
monitoring  the  GOI ' s  implementation  of  the  action  plan  on 
worker  rights  agreed  to  last  November,  even  though  the  formal 
review  of  the  Indonesia  GSP  case  is  suspended.   We  will  also 
respond  to  the  GOI's  invitation  to  make  suggestions  on 
improving  its  labor  legislation.   Finally,  we  have  banned  the 
sale  of  small  arms  and  crowd  control  devices  as  part  of  our 
arms  sales  policy  toward  Indonesia. 

We  have  urged  the  Indonesian  government  to  improve  access 
to  East  Timor  for  Indonesian  and  international  organizations; 
encouraged  Indonesian  government  recognition  of  the  special 
status  of  East  Timor,  with  greater  local  control  over 
political,  economic  and  cultural  life;  emphasized  the 
importance  of  reducing  military  forces  in  East  Timor;  and 
supported  negotiations  between  Indonesia  and  Portugal  under  the 
auspices  of  the  UN  Secretary  General. 

Cambodia 

In  1994,  Cambodia  completed  its  first  full  year  under 
democratic  rule,  following  the  May  1993  elections  overseen  by 
the  UN  Transitional  Authority  in  Cambodia  (UNTAC) ,  in  which  90 
percent  of  the  population  participated.   The  press  and 
indigenous  NGOs  are  active  and  the  human  rights  situation  has 
improved  since  the  pre-UNTAC  period.   However,  Cambodia  suffers 
from  many  problems,  including  the  ongoing  threat  of  the  Khmer 
Rouge.   The  recent  killings  of  three  journalists  created  a 
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climate  of  fear  among  members  of  the  press,  and  there  were 
several  extrajudicial  killings  in  1994  that  appeared  to  be 
politically  motivated.   Emerging  democratic  institutions, 
particularly  the  legal  infrastructure  remained  weak.   In 
addition,  the  Khmer  Rouge  continued  to  summarily  execute  large 
numbers  of  civilians,  including  Cambodians,  Thais,  Vietnamese 
residents  and  Western  tourists. 

The  U.S.  was  instrumental  in  the  international  effort  to 
help  Cambodians  build  democracy  after  more  than  twenty  years  of 
civil  war  and  autocratic  regimes,  and  we  are  committed  to 
assisting  the  Royal  Cambodian  Government  as  it  develops 
democratic  institutions.   With  pledges  in  1995  of  $40  million 
we  are  promoting  human  rights  through  indigenous  NGOs ,  human 
rights  training  for  the  military,  and  support  for  the  UN  Human 
Rights  Center.   We  have  pressed  the  government  to  maintain  its 
commitment  to  democracy  and  human  rights,  and  we  have  raised 
specific  human  rights  cases  and  concerns  and  allegations  of 
corruption  with  senior  government  officials. 

India 

Although  India  enjoys  the  extensive  safeguards  of  a 
longstanding  parliamentary  democracy,  including  a  free  press 
and  a  civilian-controlled  military,  we  have  documented 
persistent  and  significant  human  rights  abuses.   They  may  be 
rooted  in  ancient  social  systems,  expressed  as  intercaste  or 
inter-religious  violence,  or  arise  from  the  intense  social 
tensions.   There  is  political  violence  by  anti-government 
militants;  police  brutality  against  those  in  custody;  and 
incommunicado  detention  without  charges  for  prolonged  periods 
under  special  security  laws.   Exploitation  of  and  violence 
against  women,  children,  and  indentured  or  bonded  labor  are 
also  serious  problems. 

Attempts  by  the  authorities  to  repress  secessionist 
movements  generate  many  abuses.   Kashmir  remains  a  flashpoint, 
but  we  also  are  concerned  about  violent  human  rights  abuses  by 
paramilitary  forces  in  northeastern  India  as  those  forces  react 
to  increasingly  violent  secessionist  tactics.   In  Punjab, 
incidents  of  terrorism  by  Sikh  militants  have  largely  ceased; 
however,  the  police  forces  in  that  state  continue  to  be 
responsible  for  grave  abuses  such  as  extra-judicial  killings, 
arbitrary  arrests  and  torture,  although  at  a  much  reduced  rate 
than  in  the  past. 

A  commitment  to  human  rights  is  enshrined  in  India's 
constitution  and  democratic  tradition,  beginning  with  its 
independence  movement,  and  it  has  taken  some  positive  steps  to 
overcome  these  problems.   However,  the  government  has  not 
prosecuted  and  appropriately  punished  police  and  security 
forces  implicated  in  abuses,  and  abusive  detention  laws  remain 
on  the  books  and  are  enforced.   The  government  has  allowed  some 
humanitarian  groups  restricted  access  to  Kashmir;  however. 
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India  has  denied  other  international  human  rights  organizations 
to  enter  the  country  or  to  obtain  access  to  Kashmir.   It  has, 
however,  established  a  National  Human  Rights  Commission  which 
we  hope  will  eventually  become  an  effective  advocate  for  human 
rights . 

This  Administration  has  energetically  engaged  the 
Government  of  India  on  human  rights,  both  privately  and 
publicly,  at  every  level.   I  plan  to  travel  to  India  on  a  human 
rights  mission  in  May.   There  is  a  growing  awareness  within 
India  that  more  needs  to  be  done  to  protect  the  rights 
guaranteed  by  India's  constitution.   We  have  stressed  a 
cooperative,  constructive  approach,  believing  that  the 
solutions  lie  in  full  acknowledgement  by  the  government  of  the 
problems,  and  institution  building.   Indigenous  NGOs  will  be 
essential  and  we  seek  to  foster  their  work. 

Pakistan 

Pakistan  is  an  Islamic  republic,  in  which  citizens  are 
able  to  peacefully  change  their  government,  although  several 
million  bonded  laborers  and  nomads  are  excluded  from  the  vote. 
The  government  does,  however,  harasses  its  political  opponents 
and  it  represses  the  Sindh-based  Mohajir  Qoumi  Movement 
political  party.   Government  security  forces  are  responsible 
for  serious  abuses  of  human  rights,  including  extrajudicial 
killings,  arbitrary  arrest  and  detention,  and  torture  of 
prisoners  and  detainees.   Police  and  paramilitary  forces  are 
unchecked  by  any  serious  government  effort  to  reform  them  or  to 
prosecute  those  responsible  for  abuse. 

Islamic  religious  zealots  discriminate  against  and 
persecute  religious  minorities,  basing  their  activities  in  part 
on  discriminatory  legislation  against  those  religious 
minorities.   The  government  has  proposed  changes  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  so-called  blasphemy  law  to  limit  its  abuse, 
but  no  changes  have  yet  been  enacted  and  abuse  continues.   In 
February  the  Lahore  High  Court  overturned  the  blasphemy 
conviction  of  two  Christians.   So  severe  were  the  threats 
against  them,  however,  they  fled  the  country. 

The  government  and  employers  restrict  workers'  rights 
significantly.   The  use  of  child  and  bonded  labor  is  widespread 
in  spite  of  both  legislation  to  restrict  these  practices  and 
the  signing  of  a  Memorandum  of  Understanding  on  child  labor 
with  the  International  Labor  Organization.   Little  has  been 
done  to  improve  basic  conditions  for  women  and  children. 
Female  children  continued  to  fall  behind  their  male 
counterparts  in  such  measures  as  levels  of  health  care  and 
education. 
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Conclusion 

My  prepared  statement,  though  lengthy,  has  barely  skimmed 
the  vast  array  of  developments,  some  disappointing,  some 
encouraging,  in  this  huge  region.   I  will  leave  further  detail 
to  any  questions  that  you  may  have,  and  close  with  this  human 
rights  appeal  to  the  world  from  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi: 

It  is  precisely  because  of  the  cultural  diversity  of  the 
world  that  it  is  necessary  for  different  nations  and 
peoples  to  agree  on  those  basic  human  values  which  will 
act  as  a  unifying  factor... the  values  that  democracy  and 
human  rights  seek  to  promote  can  be  found  in  many 
cultures.   Human  beings  the  world  over  need  freedom  and 
security  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  realize  their  full 
potential . 

Thank  you. 
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Statement  by  Mike  Jendrzejczyk,  Washington  Director 

Human  Rights  Watch/ Asia 

before  the  International  Relations  Subcommittees  on  Asia 

and  the  Pacific,  International  Operations  and  Human  Rights 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

March  16,  1995 
♦♦♦♦ 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  holding  this  hearing  on  the  important  issue 
of  human  rights  and  democratization  across  Asia,  and  for  inviting  us  to  testify. 
My  name  is  Mike  Jendrzejczyk  and  I  am  the  Washington  Director  of  Human 
Rights  Watch/ Asia  (formerly  known  as  Asia  Watch.)  Since  1985,  we  have  carried 
out  independent  monitoring  of  human  rights  in  Asia,  conducting  investigations, 
publishing  reports,  engaging  in  dialogue  with  governments,  and  wherever 
possible,  collaborating  with  and  actively  supporting  the  work  of  local  human 
rights  monitors.  Human  Rights  Watch  has  consultative  status  at  the  United 
Nations. 

In  my  testimony  this  afternoon,  I  would  like  to  give  a  broad  overview  of 
human  rights  trends  and  developments,  then  focus  on  a  few  specific  countries  as 
examples,  and  finally  offer  recommendations  for  fiiture  U.S.  policy  in  the  region. 
OVERVIEW 

Asia  has  continued  to  be  a  region  of  impressive  economic  growth  rates  and 
poor  human  rights.  Previously,  some  of  the  worst  abusers  in  the  region  argued 
that  Asia  had  its  own  definition  of  human  rights  as  they  tried  to  resist  criticism 
from  Western  governments.  But  over  the  past  year,  they  did  not  even  have  to 
make  this  argument;  criticism  eased  anyway.  Developed  countries  have 
increasingly  pursued  a  policy  of  "commercial  diplomacy,"  looking  to  China, 
Indonesia,  India,  Vietnam  and  even  Burma,  for  investment  opportunities  and  trade 
deals.  Human  rights  concerns  have  been  pushed  to  the  margins,  and  repressive 
governments  could  feel  triumphant.  There  appears  to  be  a  direct  correlation 
between  the  easing  of  international  pressure  has  led  to  increased  abuses  over  the 
past  year  in  China,  Indonesia,  and  India,  to  give  three  examples. 

Many  Asian  human  rights  groups  and  other  non-governmental 
organizations  (NGO's),  from  Sri  Lanka  to  Thailand,  have  expressed  cynicism 
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about  the  eagerness  of  Western  governments  to  buy  into  the  miracle  economies  of  Asia, 
particularly  when  they  themselves  have  been  feeling  more  heat.  In  China,  new  state  security 
regulations  were  signed  in  law  by  Premier  Li  Peng  last  June,  broadening  the  basis  for  restricting 
peaceful  dissent  and  independent  organizing.    In  other  countries,  such  as  Burma  and  North 
Korea,  indigenous  NGO's  are  banned  altogether. 

Yet  Asian  citizens  continue  to  make  demands  on  their  own  governments.  Throughout  the 
region,  non-governmental  organizations  and  courageous  individuals  continue  to  speak  up  - 
often  at  great  risk  --  to  demand  greater  respect  for  human  rights,  in  addition  to  economic  and 
social  development.  The  largest  human  rights  organizations  in  the  region  initially  emerged  in 
response  to  political  crackdowns  in  their  own  countries,  such  as  in  South  Korea  in  the  1 970's,  the 
Philippines  after  then-President  Marcos  declared  martial  law  in  1972,  and  the  emergence  of  Thai 
human  rights  groups  following  the  coup  in  1973.  The  first,  albeit  short-lived,  human  rights 
organization  in  China  was  formed  at  the  beginning  of  the  Democracy  Wall  period  in  1979.  To 
argue  that  concern  over  political  and  civil  rights  is  a  Western  notion  does  a  terrible  disservice  to 
the  efforts  of  many  Asians  to  oppose  abuses  of  state  power,  and  to  try  to  create  the  elements  of  a 
civil  society  to  promote  the  rule  of  law  and  accountable  institutions  of  governance. 

The  so-called  "Asian  concept  of  human  rights,"  stressing  economic  development  over 
political  rights  and  collective  duties  over  individual  freedoms,  is  largely  a  self-serving  notion  of 
Asian  governments  that  has  been  widely  rejected  by  Asian  human  rights  advocates.  And  while 
we  believe  that  trade  and  economic  engagement  can  be  beneficial  in  the  long-term,  it  must  be 
part  of  a  broader  strategy  and  vision. 

Despite  their  resistance  to  domestic  constituencies  and  international  pressure  for  human 
rights  improvements,  governments  in  Asia  have  tacitly  acknowledged  the  legitimacy  of  the  issue 
by  responding  in  various  ways: 

~  In  China,  the  Institute  of  Law  of  the  Chinese  Academy  of  Social  Sciences  and  other 
academic  institutions  are  conducting  projects  on  international  human  rights  law  and  its 
application  to  China.  (These  efforts  stand  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  bogus  "non-governmental 
organization",  the  Chinese  Society  for  the  Study  of  Human  Rights,  set  up  by  the  Chinese 
government  in  1993.) 

~  In  June  1993,  President  Suharto  of  Indonesia  formed  a  national  human  rights 
commission  that  proved  to  be  more  independent  than  expected.  Their  response  to  the  recent 
killings  in  East  Timor,  described  below,  is  just  one  example.  India  established  its  own  National 
Human  Rights  Commission  in  September  1995,  and  both  it  and  its  Indonesian  counterparts, 
while  flawed  in  terms  of  mandate,  are  playing  a  positive  role  in  their  respective  countries. 

~  Japan  has  become  somewhat  more  active  in  developing  its  own  human  rights  policy. 
This  has  potentially  profound  implications  for  human  rights  and  democratization  in  the  Asian 
region,  where  two-thirds  of  Japan's  Official  Development  Assistance  (ODA)  is  given.  In  1993, 
Japan  overtook  the  U.S.  as  the  leading  aid  donor,  providing  over  $1 1  billion  in  assistance 
worldwide.  Tokyo  has  adopted  promotion  of  human  rights  and  democratization  as  a  guiding 
principle  for  its  ODA  program. 

~  Asian  governments  have  made  increasing  use  of  the  specialized  human  rights 
mechanisms  of  the  United  Nations.  In  July  1994,  the  U.N.'s  special  rapporteur  on  summary  and 
arbitrary  executions  visited  East  Timor.  Last  November,  the  U.N.'s  working  group  on  Arbitrary 
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Detention  visited  Vietnam  for  three  weeks.  Also  in  November,  China  for  the  first  time  extended 
an  invitation  to  one  of  the  U.N.  Human  Rights  Commission's  representatives  ~  the  special 
rapporteur  on  religious  intolerance,  who  visited  Beijing  and  Lhasa,  Tibet.  While  this  is  clearly  a 
positive  trend,  more  needs  to  be  done  to  follow  up  to  ensure  that  access  by  international  monitors 
is  expanded,  and  that  the  recommendations  of  these  working  groups  and  rapporteurs  are  actually 
implemented. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  say  a  brief  word  about  worker  rights  —  a  growing  concern  in 
many  Asian  countries.  In  China,  by  the  govemments's  own  admission,  there  were  over  1 5,000 
labor  disputes  in  1 994  alone.  In  the  city  of  Medan,  in  North  Sumatra,  Indonesia,  tens  of 
thousands  of  workers  took  to  the  streets  last  April  to  demand  not  only  better  wages  and  working 
conditions,  but  also  greater  freedom  to  organize  independently  and  to  present  their  grievances. 
Vietnam  gave  workers  the  right  to  strike  last  year,  but  the  new  labor  law  denies  that  right  to  those 
in  state-owned  factories  or  in  private  firms  considered  essential  to  the  economy  and  to  security. 
In  fact,  many  Asian  governments,  by  denying  or  tightly  controlling  fi'eedom  of  association  by 
workers,  are  creating  a  pressure  cooker  environment  that  could  cause  greater  damage  to  social 
stability  and  development  in  the  future  than  relaxing  the  controls  would  do  now. 

I  would  now  like  to  focus  on  a  few  key  countries  in  Asia  with  serious  human  rights 
problems:  China,  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  Indonesia/East  Timor  and  India. 
CHINA 

Over  the  past  ten  months,  we  have  documented  the  decline  in  human  rights  in  China  and 
Tibet  since  President  Clinton's  decision  last  May  to  delink  Most  Favored  Nation  (MFN)  trading 
status  and  human  rights.  The  worsening  human  rights  conditions  are  well  described  in  the  State 
Department's  own  human  rights  country  report  for  1994,  issued  last  month.  As  Deng  Xiaoping's 
death  approaches,  Chinese  authorities  have  voiced  increasing  concern  about  maintaining  "social 
stability." 

~  Wei  Jingsheng,  China's  most  prominent  pro-democracy  activist,  has  remained  in 
detention  since  April  1 ,  1 994.  The  authorities  say  he  has  "violated  the  rules  governing  his 
parole"  and  "committed  new  crimes,"  unspecified,  since  being  released  last  September  after 
spending  14  and  one-half  years  in  prison.  His  exact  whereabouts  are  unknown.  On  January  27, 
1995,  the  Chinese  justice  ministry  denied  Wei  was  being  held  in  a  prison  under  its  control,  but 
that  may  just  be  obfiiscation:  the  public  security  ministry  also  maintains  detention  facilities. 

—  Tong  Yi,  Wei's  assistant,  sentenced  to  fwo-and-one  half  years  in  a  "re-education 
through  labor"  camp  in  Wuhan,  smuggled  out  letters  to  her  mother  in  January  1 995  to  complain 
of  beatings  by  "cell  bosses"  when  she  refused  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  per  day  (the 
maximum  provided  by  government  regulations.)  Her  face  and  body  were  covered  with  bruises 
and  scars.  On  March  2,  it  was  revealed  that  her  father  and  sister  have  been  harassed  by  police 
and  threatened  with  loss  of  their  jobs  if  they  did  not  stop  protesting  the  young  woman's 
mistreatment. 

~  Last  December,  China  handed  down  some  of  its  harshest  sentences  since  the 
prosecutions  following  the  post-Tiananmen  crackdown.  Nine  dissidents  were  given  jail  terms 
of  up  to  20  years.  They  were  first  arrested  in  1 992  for  organizing  pro-democracy  and  labor  rights 
organizations.  Their  trials,  which  took  place  in  July,  were  twice  postponed  until  after  the 
President's  MFN  decision  last  May. 
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—  Political  prisoners  continue  to  experience  serious  health  problems,  and  no  major 
releases  on  grounds  of  "medical  parole"  have  taken  place  since  last  May.  For  example,  Bao 
Tong,  sixty-two  years  old,  sentenced  to  seven  years  for  leaking  state  secrets,  has  experienced 
worsening  health  problems,  including  possible  cancer;  his  family  are  even  being  denied  access  to 
his  medical  records.  Gao  Yu,  a  journalist  arrested  in  October  1993  as  she  was  about  to  leave  for 
the  U.S.  to  take  up  a  fellowship  at  the  Colombia  School  of  Journalism,  is  serving  a  six  year 
prison  term.  She  was  transferred  to  Yanqing  Prison  on  January  6,  1995  -  an  institution  holding 
mostly  mentally  ill  people  ~  but  the  authorities  there  initially  refused  to  accept  her  because  they 
did  not  want  to  take  resf)onsibility  for  a  prisoner  in  such  ill  health.  Gao  Yu  has  a  history  of  heart 
problems. 

—  Criminal  charges  are  being  used  against  political  dissidents.  For  example,  a  Shanghai 
human  rights  activist,  Dai  Xuezhong,  was  sentenced  on  December  22,  1994  to  three  years  of  "re- 
education through  labor"  on  charges  of  tax  evasion.  Another  dissident,  Bi  Yimin,  was  accused  of 
embezzling  money  from  a  research  institute  he  directed  in  the  last  1 980's,  established  by  the 
well-known  democracy  activists  Wang  Juntao  and  Chen  Ziming.  Bi  Yimin  was  sent  to  jail  for 
three  years  last  month.  Using  such  charges  seems  part  of  a  pattern  by  the  authorities  aimed  at 
concealing  the  true  number  of  political  prisoners  in  China. 

—  In  Tibet,  repression  remains  harsh.  Since  the  beginning  of  1 995,  there  have  been  at 
least  5  confirmed  pro-independence  protests  in  Lhasa.  Police  have  raided  monasteries  arresting 
Buddhist  monks,  nuns  have  been  jurested  for  shouting  pro-democracy  slogans,  according  to 
unofficial  sources,  or  for  putting  up  pro-independence  posters.  On  January  8,  two  monks  were 
reportedly  beaten  severely,  until  they  could  not  stand  up,  at  Gutsa  Detention  Center,  and  were 
threatened  with  further  punishment  if  they  reported  the  beatings.    When  the  U.N.  Special 
Rapporteur  on  Religious  Intolerance  visited  Tibet,  from  November  25-27,  1994  security  forces 
were  deployed  to  intimidate  those  who  wanted  to  contact  him. 

In  recent  weeks,  as  the  National  People's  Congress  has  convened  in  Beijing,  dozens  of 
intellectuals  filed  four  separate  petitions  calling  for  basic  human  rights,  an  independent  judiciary, 
abolition  of  China's  "re-education  through  labor"  detention  system,  and  other  reforms.  While  in 
Beijing  on  March  1 ,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  East  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  Winston  Lord, 
called  on  China  to  refrain  from  rounding  up  "people  who  are  expressing  their  views  peacefully." 
Though  some  involved  in  issuing  the  appeals  were  detained  briefly  by  the  police  and 
interrogated,  arrests  have  not  occurred;  we  are  concerned  about  a  possible  crackdown  once 
international  attention  is  diverted  elsewhere. 

We  believe  it  is  crucial  that  the  international  community  speak  up  firmly  in  support  of  the 
internationally-guaranteed  rights  of  China's  citizens,  especially  at  this  critical  time. 
U.S.  POLICY 

There  is  a  clear  double-standard  in  U.S.  policy  towards  China.  The  Administration  is 
willing  to  exert  major  political  and  economic  pressure  on  China  to  press  Beijing  to  abide  by 
global  trading  rules.  But  when  it  comes  to  moving  China  to  respect  its  international  human  rights 
obligations,  the  Administration  has  yet  to  develop  a  credible  and  effective  strategy,  analogous  to 
its  stance  on  intellectual  property  rights  and  the  use  of  the  threat  of  sanctions  to  obtain  results. 
The  tactic  of  setting  very  concrete  goals  and  then  adopting  a  no-holds-barred  approach  to 
achieving  them  has  been  noticeably  absent  from  administration  policy,  save  for  its  work  in 
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Geneva  last  week. 

We  strongly  supported  the  Administration's  efforts  to  pass  a  resolution  criticizing  China's 
human  rights  record  at  the  U.N.  Human  Rights  Commission.  Though  we  were  disappointed  that 
the  resolution  was  narrowly  defeated,  the  fact  that  the  measure  was  debated  and  attracted  broad 
support  —  including  from  governments  in  Eastern  Europe,  Latin  America  and  Africa  --  was  a 
definite  step  forward,  and  we  applaud  the  Administration's  active  campaign  over  the  past  se  ''eral 
months.  (We  would  also  note  that  while  President  Clinton  has  delinked  trade  and  human  rights, 
the  Chinese  government  has  not:  during  its  fierce  lobbying  to  prevent  the  U.N.'s  criticism, 
Beijing  warned  the  Europeans  that  their  support  for  the  resolution  might  jeopardize  prospects  for 
financial  cooperation.) 

But  this  effort  at  the  atmual  UN  Human  Rights  Commission  meeting,  important  as  it  was, 
must  be  complemented  by  a  strong,  outspoken  human  rights  policy  throughout  the  year,  with 
bilateral  and  multilateral  components.  We  would  recommend  the  following: 

1)  Put  China  on  the  agenda  for  the  G-7  summit  meeting  in  Nova  Scotia  in  June.  As  the 
post-Deng  Xiaoping  era  approaches,  it  is  crucial  that  China's  key  aid  and  trading  partners 
develop  a  common  strategy  to  encourage  China  to  respect  human  rights.    First,  the  G-7  should 
agree  to  a  common  human  rights  agenda  they  will  promote,  using  a  combination  of  bilateral  and 
multilateral  political  and  economic  tools.  Secondly,  they  should  issue  a  formal  statement  - 
modelled  roughly  on  the  U.N.  Geneva  resolution  ~  calling  on  China  to  take  substantive  steps  to 
improve  human  rights,  and  calling  for  Wei  Jingsheng's  immediate  and  unconditional  release. 

2)  Abandon  the  policy  of  "secret  diplomacy"  on  human  rights  when  Cabinet  level 
officials  visit  China.  "Constructive  engagement"  should  not  mean  limiting  criticism  of  human 
rights  practices  to  U.N.  fora  and  closed  door  meetings.  When  Energy  Secretary  Hazel  O'Leary 
visited  China  with  a  huge  trade  delegation  in  February  1995,  and  met  with  Premier  Li  Peng,  she 
may  have  discussed  human  rights  privately,  but  said  not  a  word  about  it  publicly  —  despite  being 
urged  to  do  so  in  a  letter  by  key  members  of  the  House  including  Mr.  Gilman,  chairman  of  this 
Committee  and  Mr.  Smith,  chairman  of  the  human  rights  subcommittee. 

3)  Congress  could  help  by  calling  upon  the  Administration  to  use  its  "voice  and  vote"  at 
the  World  Bank  to  promote  internationally  recognized  worker  rights  in  China.  Generic  language 
on  worker  rights,  pertaining  to  the  U.S.  directors  at  all  of  the  intemation2il  financial  institutions, 
was  contained  in  the  FY  1995  foreign  aid  legislation.  But  we  are  unaware  of  any  plans  by  the 
Administration  to  implement  this  law,  in  the  case  of  China  at  the  World  Bank.  In  addition. 
Congress  should  indicate  that  any  decision  to  reinstate  the  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation's  program  in  China  —  suspended  since  1 989  —  can  only  take  place  if  there  is 
significant  progress  in  respecting  worker  rights  in  China. 

4)  Congress  could  send  a  clear  signal  to  the  White  House  that  President  Clinton  should 
politely  but  firmly  decline  President  Jiang  Zemin's  invitation  that  he  visit  China  this  year  until 
and  unless  there  is  dramatic,  overall  progress  on  human  rights.  Signs  of  such  progress  would 
include:  releases  of  hundreds  of  political  and  religious  prisoners;  enactment  of  major  legal 
reforms  such  as  revocation  of  the  1 993  state  security  law  and  end  to  all  restrictions  on  fi'eedom  of 
religion;  an  agreement  with  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  and  so  on. 

5)  Adoption  of  a  "code  of  conduct"  for  U.S.  businesses  in  China.  It  is  nearly  ten  months 
since  the  President's  announcement  last  May  that  he  would  develop"  with  American  business 
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leaders... a  voluntary  set  of  principles  for  business  activity  in  China."  But  nothing  has  yet  been 
forthcoming.  Even  worse,  the  Administration  seems  to  have  backed  away  from  its  original 
commitment  to  such  a  code  as  part  of  the  Administration's  "new  human  rights  program"  for 
China.  Secretary  Christopher,  testifying  before  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  (February 
16,  1995)  said  the  Administration  was  putting  together  "a  world-wide  standard  for  the  conduct  of 
American  business,  not  focused  primarily  on  China.. .a  very  useful  tool  to  promote  good  business 
practices."  If  the  Administration  fails  to  develop  a  meaningfiil,  China-specific  code  with  clear 
transparency  and  reporting  mechanisms,  we  would  support  Congress  taking  the  lead. 

6)  Providing  a  human  rights  mandate  for  the  new  U.S.  ambassador  to  China.  When  a 
new  ambassador  is  named  and  confirmed  for  Beijing,  we  would  suggest  that  Congress  adopt  a 
concurrent  resolution  laying  out  a  concrete  human  rights  mandate  for  the  U.S.  envoy. 
VIETNAM 

Vietnam  maintains  tight  control  on  political  and  religious  dissent  as  it  concentrates  on 
promoting  economic  reform  -  aping  to  a  certain  extent  China's  approach.  This  has  produced  a 
mixed  record  on  human  rights  in  the  past  year.  While  Hanoi  continued  to  imprison  people  for 
peaceful  dissent,  under  sustained  international  pressure  it  also  quietly  released  several  dozen 
political  prisoners  in  1 994  and  provided  a  few  others  with  minimally  improved  medical 
treatment.  Frictions  continue  with  the  Catholic  church,  the  Hoa  Hao  and  Cao  Dai  religions,  and 
conflict  between  the  government  and  the  Unified  Buddhist  Church  (UBC)  has  escalated. 

We  recently  released  a  report  detailing  the  Viemamese  government's  campaign  to 
suppress  the  Unified  Buddhist  Church.  With  the  detention  of  the  two  senior  church  leaders, 
Thich  Huyen  Quang  and  Thich  Quang  Do,  on  December  29,  1994  and  January  5,  1995 
respectively,  nearly  all  of  the  church's  leading  monks  are  now  imprisoned  or  under  house  arrest. 
The  Unified  Buddhist  Church,  as  many  will  remember,  has  a  long  history  of  confronting 
Vietnam's  governments  on  matters  of  principle,  dating  from  the  1 963  demonstrations  and  self- 
immolations  to  protest  the  Diem  government.  The  church  was  forcibly  suppressed  by  the 
communist  government  shortly  after  it  took  power.  The  latest  cycle  of  confrontation  and 
repression  began  in  1992,  when  Thich  Huyen  Quang  renewed  public  demands  to  the  government 
to  recognize  the  church  and  restore  its  property,  to  allow  it  and  other  religions  to  manage  their 
religious  affairs  without  government  interference,  and  to  release  all  religious  and  political 
prisoners. 

Hanoi  responded  with  interrogations,  confiscations  of  Thich  Huyen  Quang's  writings,  and 
arrests,  which  in  turn  prompted  new  mass  demonstrations  by  Buddhist  supporters,  iind  yet  fiirther 
arrests.  Currently,  there  are  at  least  two  dozen  Buddhists  detained  since  1992,  thirteen  of  whom 
are  known  to  be  still  in  detention  or  under  house  arrest.  Venerable  Huyen  Quang  has  been 
moved  into  a  small  rural  pagoda,  sealed  off  by  police,  because  according  to  the  Viemamese 
government  he  "disturbed"  other  monks  at  the  pagoda  to  which  he  had  previously  been  confined; 
Venerable  Quang  Do  is  due  to  stand  trial  for  "disturbing  public  order,"  although  there  is  so  far  no 
evidence  of  disruptive  actions  other  than  his  criticism  of  communist  policies  on  religion  and  his 
support  of  charitable  flood  relief  efforts  by  the  church.  The  stand-off  between  the  government 
and  the  church  is  causing  tensions  throughout  Viemam's  Buddhist  community,  as  members  of  the 
government-supported  church  come  under  pressure  to  denounce  the  Unified  Buddhist  Church, 
which  formerly  had  the  allegiance  of  most  sects  in  the  south  and  central  areas  of  this 
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overwhelmingly  Buddhist  country. 

Political  prisoners  also  continue  to  languish  in  Vietnam's  labor  camps,  among  them  Dr. 
Doan  Viet  Hoat,  who  is  serving  a  fifteen-year  term  for  publishing  an  underground  newsletter  on 
current  affairs  and  political  reform,  and  Dr.  Nguyen  Dan  Que,  sentenced  to  twenty  years  for  a 
public  declaration  calling  for  human  rights  and  multi-party  democracy.  Both  men  have  been 
kept  in  total  isolation.  Dr.  Que  receives  no  visitors;  his  wife  was  once  permitted  to  glimpse  him 
from  a  distance.  Dr.  Hoat  has  had  no  contact  with  his  family  since  July  4,  1994,  when  his  wife 
and  son  were  allowed  to  spend  fifteen  minutes  in  a  supervised  visit  just  before  they  emigrated  to 
the  U.S.  Both  men  suffer  serious  medical  complaints  and  rely  on  family  visits  to  obtain 
medication. 

Vietnam's  attitude  towards  discussing  these  and  other  human  rights  problems  with  the 
outside  world  has  been  skittish.  It  permitted  the  U.N.  Working  Group  on  Arbitrary  Detention  to 
visit  certain  labor  camps  in  November  1994,  but  barred  access  to  pre-trial  detention  facilities,  and 
condemned  press  reports  that  the  visit  was  "investigative"  in  nature.  An  Australian 
parliamentary  delegation  visit,  previously  cancelled  when  one  member  described  it  as  a  human 
rights  investfgation,  has  been  rescheduled  for  spring.  But  Hanoi  has  recently  reiterated  "there  is 
no  reason  for  Vietnam  to  allow  a  delegation  from  a  foreign  country  or  any  international 
organization  for  'investigations'  of  the  so-called  'humsm  rights  situation'  which  has  been 
concocted  by  hostile  forces  against  Vietnam"  (Foreign  Ministry  statement,  February  24,  1995). 
Only  two  formal  meetings  have  taken  place  for  official  dialogue  on  human  rights  with  the  U.S. 
over  the  past  year  and  a  half,  with  little  in  the  way  of  tangible  results. 
U.S.  POLICY 

The  Administration  has  carried  out  a  bilateral  human  rights  dialogue  with  Vietnam; 
meanwhile  policy  on  Vietnam  has  largely  been  driven  by  POW/MIA  concems.  Human  Rights 
Watch/ Asia  takes  no  pwsition  on  the  lifting  of  the  embargo  or  normalizing  of  relations  with 
Vietnam,  but  believes  human  rights  should  be  given  a  high  priority  in  the  process  of 
normalization.  The  following  steps  could  be  helpftil: 

1)  Continued  expression  of  concern  by  members  of  Congress,  in  the  form  of  letters, 
meetings  with  Vietnam's  diplomatic  representative  in  Washington,  or  passage  of  "sense  of  the 
Congress"  resolutions  are  important  both  as  signals  to  Hanoi  and  to  the  Administration. 

2)  The  Administration  should  submit  to  Congress  and  make  public  a  report,  every  six 
months,  on  progress  or  lack  of  progress  in  the  "human  rights  dialogue"  with  Vietnam. 

3)  Members  of  Congress  might  explore  sending  a  joint  U.S.  Congressional/Japanese 
parliamentary  delegation  to  Vietnam  to  discuss  human  rights  concems.  Given  Japan's  position  as 
Vietnam's  lead  aid  donor,  and  Vietnam's  desire  to  improve  relations  with  the  U.S.,  such  a 
delegation  might  be  especially  effective. 

4)  The  Administration  should  consult  with  its  allies  to  ensure  that  human  rights  and 
democratization  in  Vietnam  are  given  major  emphasis  at  the  annual  meeting  of  Vietnam's  aid 
donors,  convened  by  the  World  Bank  in  Paris  in  November. 

5)  Coordination  with  Europe  is  key.  The  European  Union  has  recently  finalized  a  trade 
agreement  with  Vietoam,  which  includes  a  human  rights  provision.  In  December  1994,  the 
European  Parliament  adopted  a  resolution  specifically  protesting  the  treatment  of  the  Unified 
Buddhist  Church.  U.S.  efforts  would  be  enhanced  if  we  were  to  closely  share  information  and 
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coordinate  strategies  with  European  governments,  especidly  the  Scandinavians,  and  with 

Canada. 

CAMBODIA 

Little  more  than  a  year  after  the  elections,  Cambodia  is  back  at  war  and  human  rights 
abuses  are  escalating  dramatically,  threatening  all  the  accomplishments  of  the  U.N.  peace- 
keeping mission.  As  described  in  our  latest  repwrt,  the  Khmer  Rouge  have  reverted  to  "scorched 
earth"  tactics,  razing  entire  villages,  slaughtering  civilians,  compelling  tens  of  thousands  of  the 
poorest  Cambodians  to  abandon  their  homes  and  abducting  thousands  for  forced  labor  and 
ransom.  The  government's  military,  ill-disciplined  and  unpaid,  has  likewise  engaged  in 
widespread  abduction  and  murder  of  civilians,  and  is  known  better  by  the  rural  population  for 
extortion  and  pillage  than  for  protecting  civilians  from  the  Khmer  Rouge.  The  Royal 
Government,  still  dominated  by  Hun  Sen's  Cambodian  People's  Party,  has  by  and  large  refiised  to 
hold  military  abusers  accountable  for  their  crimes,  and  instead  has  turned  against  journalists  and 
other  critics  who  expose  these  and  other  abuses.  In  the  months  leading  to  the  major  international 
donors'  meeting,  the  government  has  closed  newspapers,  jailed  journalists,  barred  foreign 
reporters,  and  sued  foreign  journalists.  Even  the  two  prime  ministers  have  made  veiled  threats 
against  dissident  parliamentarians  and  human  rights  activists. 

Thailand  continues  to  be  the  Khmer  Rouge's  main  supporter.  Although  there  are  signs 
that  the  Thai  military  has  taken  beginning  steps  in  disassociating  itself  from  the  supply  of 
weapons  and  other  military  services  to  the  guerrillas—support  that  it  provided  throughout  the 
peace-keeping  period- verification  remains  difficult  in  the  absence  of  an  international  monitoring 
presence  at  the  border.  Trade  in  timber  and  gems  continues  to  flow  through  the  Thai  border, 
ensuring  astronomical  revenue  to  the  Khmer  Rouge,  who  take  "fees"  on  any  shipments  that  pass 
go  through  areas  they  control.  One  of  the  more  egregious  instances  of  Thailand's  support  for  the 
Khmer  Rouge  was  its  summary  repatriation  of  some  20,000  Cambodians  who  had  fled  the 
Khmer  Rouge  town  of  Pailin.  Thailand's  military  barred  access  to  these  refugees  by  any 
international  organization  or  body  that  could  ascertain  where  they  wished  to  go;  instead,  all  were 
forced  back  across  the  border  into  a  malarial  jungle  area  under  Khmer  Rouge  control. 

The  Cambodian  military  has  begun  to  make  reforms  in  its  officer  corps,  but  there  is  still 
little  sign  of  political  will  to  hold  officers  to  account  for  gross  violations  of  human  rights.  The 
most  internationally  notorious  case  is  the  military  intelligence  authorities  of  the  northwest,  who 
for  years  have  been  abducting,  extorting  and  murdering  civilians  for  profit,  under  the  spurious 
accusation  that  they  are  "Khmer  Rouge."  Although  these  crimes  were  extensively  documented 
by  both  the  U.N.  and  international  human  rights  organizations,  the  Prime  Ministers  have  so  far 
failed  to  reach  any  conclusion  as  to  whether  the  abuses  occurred  or  who  was  responsible,  even 
while  the  government's  own  Military  Prosecutor  calls  for  action  against  these  abusers. 

Military  reform  must  begin  with  human  rights  accountability  to  be  effective;  as  this  case 
too  clearly  illustrates,  sharpening  the  combat  skills  of  an  already  abusive  force  will  not  improve 
the  situation  or  win  the  trust  of  Cambodia's  predominantly  rural  population.  We  have  called 
upon  dl  countries  that  are  currently  selling  or  supplying  weapons  to  either  side  in  the  conflict  to 
cease  to  do  so  immediately.  We  have  also  urged  all  of  Cambodia's  international  donors  to  insist 
that  the  government  respect  human  rights,  including  the  right  of  journalists  and  other  critics  to 
speak  freely,  and  to  prosecute  its  officials,  whether  civilian  or  military,  who  commit  grave 
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violations  of  human  rights  and  humanitarian  law. 

At  the  same  time,  international  donors,  including  the  United  States,  have  a  profound 
responsibility  to  help  Cambodia  resolve  the  crippling  problem  of  landmines.  Cambodia  is  one  of 
the  most  heavily  mined  countries  on  earth;  landmines  claim  approximately  300  victims  each 
month,  and  have  rendered  lethal  a  large  proportion  of  the  nation's  most  fertile  land.  The 
Cambodian  Mine  Action  Center,  a  Cambodian  government  agency  that  fields  over  forty 
demining  platoons  with  international  technical  supervision  and  support,  is  a  model  of  how  such 
crises  can  be  resolved.  Yet  it  lacks  funds  to  ensure  its  operations  for  even  the  next  year,  not  to 
mention  the  three  to  five  additional  years  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  landmine  problem  is 
brought  down  to  manageable  proportions. 
U.S.  POLICY 

1 )  The  United  States  has  refrained  so  far  from  providing  the  Cambodian  government  with 
lethal  aid,  although  Deputy  Secretary  of  State  Strobe  Talbott  in  January  stated  that  such  aid  was 
possible  provided  there  was  further  progress  on  military  reform.  We  oppose  such  aid  at  the 
present  time.  The  U.S.  should  insist  publicly  that  the  Cambodian  government  demonstrate  its 
commitment  to  the  aims  of  the  Paris  Peace  Accords  by  upholding  basic  rights  such  as  freedom  of 
speech  and  association,  and  institute  the  rule  of  law  by  prosecuting  military  figures  who  commit 
crimes  against  civilians  in  civilian  courts. 

2)  Close  scrutiny  of  Cambodia's  human  rights  performance  should  accompany 
consideration  of  preferential  trade  treatment  for  Cambodia.  Such  review  should  be  public,  and 
be  a  regular  feature  of  Congressional  and  State  Department  oversight  of  foreign  assistance. 

3)  Thailand's  role  regarding  the  Khmer  Rouge  should  also  be  the  subject  of  sustained 
public  review.  Although  the  Administration  has  chosen  to  accept  at  face  value  the  Thai 
government's  assurances  thai  it  does  not  provide  support  to  the  Khmer  Rouge,  that  is  not 
adequate  in  view  of  the  many  similar  assurances  Thailand  has  made  in  the  recent  past  in  plain 
contradiction  to  its  actions.  The  U.S.  government  should  press  for  an  international  monitoring 
presence  at  the  Thai-Cambodian  border,  and  make  its  assessments  as  to  the  state  of  Thailand's 
cooperation  public.  It  is  critical  to  obtain  a  pledge  that  Thailand  will  not  repeat  mass  forced 
repatriations  of  Cambodians  who  flee  war  zones. 

INDONESIA/EAST  TIMOR 

During  this  past  year,  Indonesia's  policy  of  "openness,"  characterized  by  broadened  press 
freedom,  greater  tolerance  of  demonstrations,  increased  visibility  of  NGO's,  and  open  discussion 
of  previously  taboo  subjects,  came  to  an  abrupt  end  with  the  closing  of  three  prominent  news 
publications  in  June.  Meanwhile,  a  long  established  pattern  of  abuse  continues.  In  addition  to 
restrictions  on  freedom  of  expression  and  curbs  on  dissent,  the  abuses  include  denial  of  worker 
rights;  harassment  and  intimidation  of  NGO's  and  professional  organizations;  forcible  dispersal 
of  peaceful  demonstrations  and  other  legitimate  exercises  of  freedom  of  Eissembly;  arbitrary 
detention;  and  torture.  In  East  Timor,  violations  of  fiindamental  rights  has  been  especially 
severe,  and  have  worsened  dramatically  since  the  Asia  Pacific  Economic  Cooperation  (APEC) 
summit  meeting  in  Jakarta  last  November. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  focus  on  two  specific  areas  of  concern:  recent  attacks  on  NGO's, 
and  the  situation  in  East  Timor. 

A  key  barometer  of  human  rights  conditions  in  Indonesia  is  the  ability  of  NGO's  to 
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operate  freely  and  openly.  The  NGO  community  is  active,  well-organized  and  sophisticated,  and 
working  on  a  number  of  fronts  including  environmental  concerns,  women's  rights,  land  issues, 
worker's  rights,  human  rights  and  legal  protection,  and  press  freedom.  In  the  run-up  to  the  APEC 
meeting,  a  draft  presidential  decree  was  circulated  in  Jakarta,  designed  to  prevent  NGO's  from 
expressing  dissent  or  opposition  to  government  policies.  Drafted  by  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior, 
it  would  impose  stricter  registration  procedures  and  provide  for  closer  government  monitoring  of 
NGO's  than  the  existing  law.  Several  governments,  including  the  U.S.,  expressed  concern  about 
the  decree  in  the  months  leading  up  the  APEC  meeting,  and  this  may  have  had  some  effect.  The 
decree  is  apparently  on  hold,  but  the  crackdown  on  NGO's  appears  to  be  underway  nonetheless. 

Just  last  week,  on  March  9,  1995,  fifteen  members  of  the  security  forces  raided  the 
headquarters  of  the  Pijar  Foundation,  a  well-known  NGO  that  has  been  publicly  outspoken 
against  the  closure  of  the  three  news  magazines  last  year.  Tri  Agus,  editor  of  the  Pijar 
Foundations'  newsletter,  was  arrested,  and  a  second  activist  affiliated  with  the  organization, 
Sayahrul,  was  picked  up  the  next  day.  According  to  Jakarta  press  reports,  they  were  arrested  on 
charges  of  violating  Article  154  of  the  criminal  code  on  insulting  the  government  in  public  ~ 
punishable  for  up  to  seven  years  in  prison.  Another  Pijar  activist  received  a  four  year  sentence 
last  year  for  insulting  the  President  during  a  demonstration. 

The  newsletters  of  several  other  NGOs,  including  the  outspoken  bulletin  of  the 
new,  indef)endent  Alliance  of  Indonesian  Journalists  (AJI),  have  been  banned.  AJl  was  formed 
by  journalists  after  the  press  closures  last  June. 

In  an  earlier  incident,  the  highly-respected,  nationwide  human  rights  organization,  the 
Legal  Aid  Foundation  (LBH)  had  its  offices  vandalized  in  Jakarta  and  Palembang.  There  has 
been  no  attempt  to  investigate  or  prosecute  those  responsible. 

•  On  January  25,  an  unknown  person  unscrewed  the  bolts  of  the  front  wheel  of  a  car 
belonging  to  LBH  Palembang  (South  Sumatra),  causing  the  wheel  to  come  off 
completely.  The  car  had  been  parked  at  the  district  court  of  Muara  Enim  (South  Sumatra) 
where  LBH  lawyers  were  bringing  a  pre-trial  accusation  against  a  policeman  from  the 
Prabumlih  subdistrict  police  station  for  unlawful  arrest  and  the  detention  of  one  of  their 
clients.  Some  50  police  attended  the  hearing  in  support  of  their  colleague. 

•  On  January  30,  someone  slashed  the  front  and  back  right  wheels  and  the  spare  tire  of  a 
car  belonging  to  LBH- Jakarta.  The  car  had  been  parked  outside  the  district  court  of 
South  Jakarta  where  police  officers  were  facing  criminal  charges. 

•  On  February  9,  obscene  graffiti  was  painted  in  red  and  black  in  the  walls  of  the  mjiin 
office  if  the  Legal  Aid  Institute  (YLBHI).  The  vandals  must  have  been  knowledgeable 
about  the  schedule  of  the  night  watchman,  because  he  had  just  gone  off  the  job  when  the 
painting  occurred. 

With  regard  to  East  Timor,  the  most  publicized  abuse  thus  far  this  year  has  been  the 
killing  by  Indonesian  soldiers  of  six  men  in  Liquica,  outside  of  Dili,  on  January  12.  According 
to  church  sources  and  residents,  all  six  were  civilians,  shot  in  retaliation  for  a  guerrilla  attack  the 
day  before.  In  early  February,  two  Indonesian  teams  went  to  East  Timor  to  conduct 
investigations,  one  from  the  army,  another  from  the  National  Human  Rights  Commission 
(KOMNAS),  a  government-appointed  body.  The  U.S.,  and  other  Western  governments, 
protested  the  killings. 
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The  Commission  delivered  a  scathing  report  on  March  2,  1995  accusing  the  military  of 
"unlawful"  killings.  It  said  that  those  killed  were  unarmed,  there  was  no  conclusive  evidence 
they  were  members  or  supporters  of  the  guerilla  movement,  and  that  the  six  were  simimarily 
executed  by  troops  displaying  recklessness  and  engaging  in  torture  and  intimidation.  The 
Commission's  account  of  what  took  place  in  January  varied  widely  with  the  military's  version  of 
events.  The  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  General  Hartono,  would  only  acknowledge  on  March  9  that 
"procedural  violations"  took  place,  insisting  that  the  six  Timorese  were  all  supporters  or 
members  of  the  Fretilin  guerilla  movement.  A  "Council  of  Military  Honor,"  similar  to  the  one 
set  up  by  President  Suharto  to  look  into  the  November  1991  killings  in  Dili,  is  currently 
preparing  reconunendations  for  action  against  those  responsible,  but  if  it  follows  the  1991 
precedent,  it  may  involve  the  disciplining  of  junior  officers  without  any  real  effort  to  determine 
how  the  incident  happened  or  who  was  ultimately  responsible.  It  is  critical  that  the  U.S.  press  for 
the  fiill  findings  of  the  Council,  as  well  as  the  fmdings  of  the  army  inquiry  and  the  Commission, 
to  be  made  public. 

The  Liquica  shootings  are  part  of  a  broader  pattern  of  abuses  in  East  Timor  including 
disappearances,  unlawful  arrests  and  detentions,  denial  of  freedom  of  association,  assembly  and 
expression.  Since  the  APEC  meeting,  there  have  been  two  major  incidents  of  ethnic  violence, 
and  intimidation  of  civilians  by  roving  bands,  locally  known  as  "ninjas,"  who  operate  as  masked 
and  hooded  gangs  reportedly  organized  by  the  military.  While  "ninja"  actions  have  stopped 
temporarily  ,  there  needs  to  be  a  thorough,  independent  and  impartial  inquiry  into  who  was 
responsible  for  organizing  the  gangs,  with  those  responsible  brought  to  justice. 
U.S.  POLICY 

We  welcomed  a  consensus  statement  on  East  Timor  adopted  in  Geneva  by  the  U.N. 
Himian  Rights  Commission  with  support  from  the  U.S.,  as  an  important  expression  of  continuing 
international  concern.  We  also  welcomed  President  Clinton's  decision  to  raise  East  Timor, 
worker  rights,  and  other  human  rights  concerns,  including  the  draft  NGO  decree,  at  the  highest 
levels  of  the  Indonesian  government  during  the  APEC  summit.  But  we  believe  that  more  must  be 
done.  We  would  recommend  the  following: 

1)  The  U.S.  should  call  on  Indonesia  to  make  public  both  the  reports  of  KOMNAS  and 
the  fmdings  of  the  army's  investigation  into  the  Liquica  shootings.  It  is  also  critical  that  the  U.S. 
urge  that  a  fully  independent  investigation  be  launched  to  ascertain  who  is  responsible  for 
forming  the  so-called  "ninja"  gangs.  In  light  of  the  suspicion  of  army  involvement,  only  a  truly 
independent  probe  would  be  credible. 

2)  The  Administration  should  expand  the  prohibition  on  the  sale  of  light  weapons  and 
small  arms  imposed  last  year,  with  support  from  Congress,  in  response  to  violations  in  East 
Timor.  The  prohibition  should  cover  all  lethal  items  sold  or  exported  commercially  to  Indonesia, 
pending  Administration  certification  to  Congress  that  significant  steps  had  been  taken  by  the 
Indonesian  government  to  investigate  and  prosecute  military  and  police  officials  responsible  for 
human  rights  abuses  in  East  Timor  and  in  Indonesia  proper. 

3)  Worker  rights  must  be  elevated  on  the  U.S.  agenda.  The  decision  by  Mickey  ICantor, 
U.S.  Trade  Representative,  in  February  1994  to  "suspend"  the  review  of  Indonesia's  GSP 
(Generalized  System  of  Preference)  trade  privileges  in  response  to  token  labor  reforms,  has 
effectively  undercut  U.S.  pressure  for  improved  worker  rights.  (In  1992,  Human  Rights 
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Watch/Asia  filed  a  petition  with  USTR  challenging  Indonesia's  access  to  GSP  due  to  violations 
of  worker  rights.)  Repression  of  independent  labor  organizers  continues,  and  there  has  been  no 
effective  brake  on  the  military's  intervention  in  widespread  labor  disputes. 

At  a  minimum,  Congress  should  call  for  a  review  of  trials  of  labor  activists  convicted  of 
incitement,  then  given  heavier  sentences  on  appeal.  The  U.S.  protested  the  decision  to  extend  the 
prison  sentence  of  jailed  independent  labor  leader  Muchtar  Pakpahan,  from  three  years  to  four 
years  on  appeal  on  January  16,  1995,  as  did  the  International  Confederation  of  Trade  Unions  in 
Brussels. 

Congress  might  also  consider  conducting  its  own  fact-fmding  trip  to  assess  Indonesian 
labor  rights  violations,  or  ask  the  Government  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  to  conduct  a  review 
that  examines  the  impact  of  labor  abuses  on  U.S.  policy  and  foreign  investors. 

4)  The  U.S.  should  continue  to  be  outspoken  on  the  impwrtance  of  NGO's  in  Indonesia 
being  allowed  to  freely  operate  —  including  at  the  annual  Indonesia  aid  consortium  meeting  this 
June  —  and  call  for  an  investigation  into  the  recent  attacks  on  NGO's.  It  would  be  helpful  if 
Congress  were  to  highlight  this  issue  on  the  agenda  of  the  new  U.S.  ambassador  sent  to  Jakarta 
later  this  year. 
INDIA 

Delhi  has  attempted  to  mute  international  criticism  of  its  human  rights  record  using  two 
radically  different  tactics:  wooing  foreign  investors  and  stressing  the  advantages  of  business  over 
pressure,  on  the  one  hand,  while  at  the  same  time  admitting  that  some  abuses  have  taken  place 
but  insisting  that  Indian  organizations  —  including  a  new  Human  Rights  Commission  —  are  well 
equipped  to  deal  with  them.  Neither  tactic,  however,  has  resulted  in  major  human  rights 
improvements. 

In  fact,  over  the  past  year,  abuses  in  Kashmir  have  continued  to  mount,  especially  the 
deaths  of  suspected  militants  in  custody.  Communal  violence  in  India  has  also  been  major 
problem.  The  Terrorists  and  Disruptive  Activities  (TADA)  law,  which  grants  the  police 
sweeping  power  to  detain  and  arrests  suspects  and  allows  lengthy  pre-trial  detention,  has  been 
used  in  a  discriminatory  fashion  to  arrest  Muslims  in  Gajarat,  and  been  widely  applied  elsewhere. 
The  government-appointed  National  Human  Rights  Commission,  on  March  1,  1995,  wrote  to  the 
parliament  urging  that  the  10-year  old  law  be  allowed  to  lapse  in  May.  Thousands  of  people 
have  been  jailed  under  the  TADA  without  trial,  including  in  states  with  no  terrorist  threat. 

We  are  particularly  concerned  about  the  appalling  situation  in  Kashmir,  where  Indian 
troops  have  executed  detainees  in  custody,  killed  civilians  in  reprisal  attacks,  and  burned  down 
neighborhoods  and  villages  as  collective  punishment  of  those  suspected  of  supporting  the 
militants.  Deaths  in  custody  escalated  early  in  1994,  with  more  than  200  such  deaths  records  by 
human  rights  groups  in  Kashmir  in  first  half  of  the  year.  Torture  also  continues  to  be  routine. 
Last  August,  we  published  a  list  of  over  fifty  interrogation  centers  whether  detainees  are  kept  in 
unacknowledged  detention  and  tortured.  The  security  forces  routinely  ignore  court  orders  to 
produce  detainees.  The  National  Human  Rights  Commission  claims  that  14  members  of  the 
paramilitary  Border  Security  Forces  implicated  in  a  massacre  of  43  citizens  in  Kashmir  in 
October  1993  are  currently  being  prosecuted;  however  details  of  the  proceedings  have  not  been 
made  public. 
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U.  S.  POLICY 

After  an  initial  policy  of  strong  criticism  of  India's  human  rights  abuses,  particularly  in 
Kashmir,  the  Administration  abandoned  this  approach  of  public  censure  and  since  early  1994, 
has  concentrated  on  building  economic  relations  with  India.  In  January  1995,  prior  to  his 
departure  for  India  with  a  large  trade  delegation,  we  wrote  to  Secretary  of  Commerce  Ron  Brown 
and  offered  a  rather  lengthy  list  of  recommendations  and  suggestions  for  steps  he  could  take  on 
behalf  of  human  rights.  We  were  frankly  disappointed  with  the  response. 

We  believe  the  U.S.  should  take  the  following  steps; 

1)  Call  on  India  to  allow  access  by  humanitarian  agencies,  lawyers,  and  detainees' 
families  to  the  fifty  or  more  known  detention  centers  in  Kashmir; 

2)  Urge  Delhi  to  repeal  the  Terrorist  and  Disruptive  Activities  Act  and  to  implement  the 
recoiimiendation  of  the  Human  Rights  Commission  that  the  names  of  all  the  detainees  held  under 
this  law  and  the  Public  Safety  Act  be  published  and  posted.  Since  a  law  extending  the  TADA  is 
pending  in  parliament,  it  would  be  useful  if  members  of  the  House  wrote  to  their  parliamentary 
colleagues  in  Delhi. 

3)  Until  there  is  a  significant  improvement  in  the  human  rights  record  of  the  Indian 
military,  particularly  those  forces  operating  in  Kashmir,  no  arms  sales  (FMS  or  commercial)  or 
military  assistance  should  be  provided. 

4)  Link  further  provision  of  international  military  training  for  India  to  a  decision  by  India 
to  allow  international  independent  human  rights  groups  free  access  to  conduct  investigations  in 
Kashmir  and  other  parts  of  India,  and  active  efforts  by  the  Indian  government  to  prosecute 
officials  responsible  for  torture,  summary  executions  and  other  violations  of  human  rights. 

5)  Support  the  National  Human  Rights  Commission's  call  for  greater  transparency  in 
Kashmir  by  urging  the  Indian  government  to  make  public  the  progress  of  any  investigation  and 
prosecutions. 

FUTURE  DIRECTIONS  FOR  U.S.  POLICY 

During  the  G-7  meeting  in  Tokyo  in  July  1993,  President  Clinton  outlined  his  concept  of 
a  "New  Pacific  Community,"  built  upon  a  vision  of  mutual  prosperity,  security,  democratization 
and  human  rights.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Winston  Lord  gave  a  similar  speech  in  San 
Francisco  earlier  this  year,  amplifying  these  themes  and  arguing  that  the  U.S.  must "  pursue 
multiple  objectives:  creating  jobs  euid  freeing  political  prisoners;  gaining  military  access  while 
gainsaying  the  caning  of  an  American  teenager  and  the  censoring  of  an  American  professor; 
reconciling  our  bold  economic  vision  with  bold  demonstrators  for  freedom..." 

This  concept  of  a  "New  Pacific  Community"  could  provide  a  useful  framework  for  the 
Administration's  policies  throughout  Asia.  However,  there  is  a  gap  between  the  articulation  of 
this  over-arching  vision,  and  the  development  and  application  of  actual  policy.  Often  competing 
interests  and  objectives  ~  whether  it  is  curbing  narcotics  in  Burma,  or  facilitating  American  trade 
and  investment  in  Indonesia,  or  protecting  military  ties  in  Thailand  —  have  led  to  contradictory 
signals  or  policy  gridlock,  or  the  ineffective  use  of  U.S.  leverage  for  human  rights  or  worker 
rights  improvements. 

We  would  suggest  that  the  Administration  consider  framing  its  approach  to  human  rights 
in  Asia  in  terms  of  "good  governance."  As  defined  by  the  World  Bank,  as  it  has  studied  the 
essential  ingredients  of  sustained  development,  "good  governance"  depends  upon  the  rule  of  law. 
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transparency  and  accountability  of  governments.  However,  the  Bank  defines  "governance"  in 
rather  narrow  economic  terms.  U.S.  human  rights  objectives  should  be  spelled  out  in  much 
broader  terms:  for  example,  seeking  to  stimulate  and  support  the  building  of  institutions  that 
respect  the  rule  of  law  and  contain  checks  of  the  arbitrary  use  of  state  power,  as  well  a.s  uphold 
commercial  contracts;  pressing  for  transparency  so  that  ordinary  citizens  can  have  access  to  basic 
information,  and  courts,  trials,  and  prison  and  detention  system  are  open  to  outside,  independent 
scrutiny;  and  seeking  to  improve  accountability  of  both  civilian  and  military  authorities,  with 
built-in  protections  and  safeguards  against  abuses  as  well  as  mechanisms  to  ensure  investigations 
and  prosecutions  of  abusers. 

This  approach  would  have  a  number  of  advantages.  It  would  link  U.S.  policy  goals  to  the 
indigenous  efforts  underway  in  many  Asian  societies  for  more  accountable,  open  governments 
that  protect  basic  human  rights  as  integral  to  long-term  economic  and  social  development.  It 
would  provide  a  foundation  for  working  more  closely  with  our  allies  in  the  region  —  especially 
Japan,  Korea  and  Australia  —  who  are  committed  to  promoting  both  human  rights  and 
development  and  trade  in  Asia.  The  Japanese  International  Cooperation  Agency  is  due  to  release 
a  study  this  month  on  how  Japanese  ODA  policy  can  promote  "good  governance." 

Secondly,  we  strongly  endorse  the  Administration's  emphasis  on  trying  to  support  ~ 
wherever  possible  and  in  whatever  ways  that  are  helpfiil  -  local  NGO's  working  for  peacefiil 
change  and  human  rights  improvements  in  their  own  societies  and  cultures. 

Thirdly,  we  believe  that  multilateral  and  bilateral  strategies,  sometimes  pursued 
separately  or  in  concert,  are  both  needed.  For  example,  it  is  useful  and  important  that  the  U.S. 
speak  up  at  this  week's  meeting  of  international  donors  in  Paris  to  insist  that  the  Cambodian 
govenmient  hold  its  officials  accountable  for  violations  of  human  rights,  and  to  call  for  an  end  to 
the  provision  of  fiirther  arms  or  military  equipment  to  any  of  the  warring  parties.  But  the  U.S. 
voice  £md  message  will  be  much  more  effective  if  we  speak  in  concert  with  other  nations. 

This  was  certainly  the  case  with  regard  to  Sri  Lanka  over  the  past  several  years.  Whatever 
improvements  in  human  rights  that  have  taken  place  there  recently  are  clearly  due  to  both 
domestic  pressures  and  international  concem  ~  expressed  in  bilateral  contacts,  at  annual  donor 
forums,  in  foreign  aid  legislation,  and  through  the  various  relevant  U.N.  human  rights  bodies. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  situations  in  which  the  U.S.  bears  a  special  responsibility  and  plays  a 
unique  role,  such  as  tjiking  the  lead  to  set  benchmarks  for  China's  compliance  with  international 
trading  and  human  rights  norms. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  LORNE  W.  CRANER 
VICE  PRESIDENT  FOR  PROGRAMS.  INTERNATIONAL  REPUBLICAN  INSTITUTE 

MARCH  16.  1995 

HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ASIA  AND  THE  PACIFIC 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTERNATIONAL  OPERATIONS  AND  HUMAN  RIGHTS 


I  WANT  TO  FIRST  THANK  YOU  FOR  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  TESTIFY  TODAY. 
HAVING  WORKED  FOR  SENATOR  MCCAIN  WHEN  HE  WAS  A  MEMBER  OF  THE 
HOUSE  FORIGN  AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE,  IT  IS  A  SPECIAL  PRIVILEGE  TO  BE  CALLED 
BEFORE  YOU. 

MANY  AMERICANS  MIGHT  WONDER  WHY  WE  SHOULD  BE  CONCERNED  ABOUT 
ASIAN  DEMOCRACY.  LET  ME  STATE  THREE  COMPELLING  REASONS  WHY: 
EXPORTS,  JOBS  AND  PEACE.  FIRST,  APPROXIMATELY  45%  OF  US  EXPORTS, 
ACCOUNTING  FOR  ABOUT  4  MILLION  U.S.  JOBS,  GO  TO  PACIFIC  RIM  NATIONS. 
THOSE  ARE  IMPRESSIVE  NUMBERS,  BUT  THEY  COULD  BE  BETTER.  ALMOST 
WITHOUT  EXCEPTION,  COUNTRIES  UNDERGOING  DEMOCRATIC  TRANSITIONS 
ADOPT  FREE  MARKET  POLICIES,  RESULTING  IN  MORE  U.S.  EXPORTS,  AND  JOBS 
HERE  AT  HOME.  CONVERSELY.  COUNTRIES  THAT  FAIL  TO  ADOPT  PRACTICES 
LIKE  THE  RULE  OF  LAW  -  CHINA  IS  A  GOOD  EXAMPLE  --  MAKE  UNSTABLE 
TRADING  PARTNERS,  AND  U.S.  EXPORTS  TO  THE  FEW  NATIONS  TURNING  AWAY 
FROM  DEMOCRACY  HAVE  DECLINED. 

A  THIRD,  AND  MORE  IMPORTANT  REASON,  IS  THAT  IN  THE  LAST  FIVE  DECADES, 
AMERICANS  HAVE  HAD  TO  FIGHT  AND  DIE  TO  DEFEND  FREEDOM  AGAINST 
DICTATORSHIPS  IN  THREE  ASIAN  WARS.  OF  THE  MORE  THAN  170  WARS  AROUND 
THE  WORLD  SINCE  1812,  NOT  ONE  WAS  BETWEEN  DEMOCRACIES.  A  MORE 
DEMOCRATIC  ASIA  WOULD  MEAN  A  MORE  PROSPEROUS.  SAFER  AMERICA. 

THIS  AFTERNOON  I'LL  PUT  FORWARD  SOME  BENCHMARKS  TO  EXAMINE 
POUTICAL  CHANGE  IN  ASIA,  AND  I'LL  SHOW  HOW,  DESPITE  GREAT  OBSTACLES 
AND  DECLINING  BUDGETS,  THE  U.S.  CAN  IMPROVE  THE  PROSPECTS  FOR 
REGIONAL  DEMOCRACY. 

FIRST,  IT  IS  INCREASINGLY  EVIDENT  THAT  POLITICAL  CHANGE  IN  ASIA  WILL  BE 
EVOLUTIONARY,  NOT  REVOLUTIONARY.  YOU  WILL  NOT  SEE  EAST  EUROPE  IN 
ASIA.  THERE  ARE  MANY  REASONS  FOR  THIS,  BUT  LET  ME  MENTION  JUST  TWO. 
EAST  EUROPEAN  GOVERNMENTS,  IMPOSED  AND  MAINTAINED  BY  AN  OCCUPYING 
POWER,  DELIVERED  UTTLE  BUT  ECONOMIC  STAGNATION.  MOST  OF  ASIA'S 
RUUNG  AUTHORITARIAN  GOVERNMENTS  HAVE  PERSUADED  MANY  OF  THEIR 
COUNTRYMEN  THAT  THE  GOVERNMENT  IS  DESCENDED  FROM  NATIONALIST 
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GROUPS  THAT  DEUVERED  INDEPENDENCE,  AND  MOST  ARE,  IN  FACT, 
DELIVERING  ECONOMIC  REFORM  THAT  RAISES  THE  STANDARD  OF  UVING. 

SECOND,  SUCH  ECONOMIC  CHANGE  CAN  RESULT  IN  POLITICAL  CHANGE.  THE 
DECENTRALIZATION  OF  AUTHORITY  IN  FREE  MARKETS,  THE  SWITCHING  OF 
ALLEGIANCE  FROM  A  GOVERNMENT  TO  A  PRIVATE  EMPLOYER,  AND  THE 
CREATION  OF  AN  ENTREPRENEURIAL  MIDDLE  CLASS  CREATE  PRESSURES  FOR 
POUTICAL  CHANGE.  ONE  NEED  ONLY  LOOK  AT  TAIWAN  AND  SOUTH  KOREA  TO 
SEE  THIS  AXIOM  TAKEN  TO  ITS  LOGICAL  CONCLUSION. 

THIRD,  WHILE  ALMOST  EVERY  ASIAN  COUNTRY  IS  MORE  PLURALISTIC  TODAY 
THAN  IT  WAS  IN  1985,  CHANGE  IS  NOT  INEVITABLE.  PRESSURES  FOR  CHANGE 
HAVE  REACHED  THE  POINT  WHERE  ASIAN  LEADERS  UNWILUNG  TO  ALLOW 
INCREASED  PLURALISM  FEEL  COMPELLED  TO  PUBUCLY  JUSTIFY  THEIR 
ACTIONS.  SINGAPORE'S  LEE  KUAN  YEW  BEGAN  THE  DEBATE  BY  PUSHING  "THE 
ASIAN  WAY"  OF  GOVERNING  DURING  A  1992  TRIP  TO  MANILA.  HE  WAS  JOINED 
BY  CHINA  AND  INDONESIA  IN  THE  1993  BANGKOK  DECLARATION.  FIUPINO 
PRESIDENT  FIDEL  RAMOS,  ON  THE  OTHER  HAND,  ARGUES  THAT 
REPRESENTATIVE  DEMOCRACY  CAN  BE  APPLIED  TO  ASIA,  A  POINT  MADE  BY 
SOUTH  KOREA'S  KIM  DAE  JUNG  IN  A  COMPELLING  NOVEMBER  1993  FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS  ARTICLE. 

FOURTH,  AMERICA'S  LEVERAGE.  ASIA  REMAINS  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  DYNAMIC 
REGIONS  ON  EARTH.  I'VE  ALREADY  MENTIONED  ITS  ECONOMIC  RECORD  AND 
POTENTIAL.  LESS  REMEMBERED  ARE  THE  REGION'S  PAST  AND  PROSPECTIVE 
POLITICAL  AND  MILITARY  EVENTS.  IN  THE  LAST  FIFTY  YEARS,  ASIA  HAS  BEEN 
THE  SCENE  OF  THREE  MAJOR  INTERNATIONAL  WARS,  THREE  MAJOR  CIVIL 
WARS,  ONE  OF  THE  WORST  GENOCIDES  IN  HISTORY,  AND  COUNTLESS 
INSURRECTIONS.  FOR  ASIAN  COUNTRIES,  SECURITY  IS  AN  IMPERATIVE  BORN  OF 
EXPERIENCE.  TODAY,  MOST  ASIAN  LEADERS  ARE  CONCERNED  ABOUT  CHINA'S 
MILITARY  INTENTIONS;  MANY,  HAVING  LIVED  THROUGH  WORLD  WAR  II,  ARE 
ALSO  WARY  OF  JAPAN'S  ECONOMIC  INFLUENCE. 

MANY  ASIAN  LEADERS  BEUEVE  THAT  ONLY  AMERICA  CAN  BE  AN  EFFECTIVE 
MILITARY,  POUTICAL  AND  ECONOMIC  COUNTERWEIGHT  TO  CHINA  AND  JAPAN. 
THIS  STRATEGIC  CALCULATION  CAN  LEAD  THEM  TO  ACT  ON  ISSUES  OF 
CONCERN  TO  AMERICA,  INCLUDING  OPEN  MARKETS,  DEMOCRACY  AND  HUMAN 
RIGHTS.  IN  SHORT,  OUR  INFLUENCE  IN  ASIA  IS  DIRECTLY  RELATED  TO  OUR 
REGIONAL  MIUTARY,  POUTICAL  AND  ECONOMIC  PRESENCE. 

IN  RECENT  DECADES,  OUR  ABILITY  TO  FURTHER  OUR  AGENDA  IN  ASL\  HAS 
BEEN  DIMINISHED  BY  THE  PERCEPTION  THAT  WE  ARE  WITHDRAWING  FROM  THE 
REGION.  IN  TERMS  OF  MILITARY  CREDIBIUTY,  WE  ARE  STILL  PAYING  THE 
PRICE  FOR  THE  FALL  OF  SAIGON.  THE  FACT  THAT  THAILAND,  WHICH  HOSTED 
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U.S.  BASES  IN  THE  1960S  AND  1970S,  NOW  REFUSES  TO  LET  US  MOOR  SUPPLY 
SHIPS  OFF  THEIR  COAST  IS  BUT  ONE  EXAMPLE.  OUR  POUTICAL  INFLUENCE  HAS 
BEEN  DIMINISHED  BY  A  PERCEIVED  LACK  OF  INTEREST  IN  FOREIGN  POUCY, 
AND  THE  RESULTING  ERRATIC,  INCONSISTENT  POLICIES.  FINALLY.  JUSTIFIED 
OR  NOT,  WORRIES  ABOUT  POSSIBLE  U.S.  ECONOMIC  ISOLATIONISM  LEADS  MANY 
TO  QUESTION  OUR  WILLINGNESS  TO  REMAIN  ENGAGED  IN  THE  FASTEST 
GROWING  REGION  ON  EARTH.  IF  AMERICA'S  INVOLVEMENT  IN  THE  ASL\ 
CONTINUES  TO  WANE,  ASIAN  LEADERS  WILL  SEE  LITTLE  REASON  TO  PAY 
ATTENTION  TO  AMERICA'S  AGENDA. 

I'D  LIKE  TO  CONCLUDE  BY  MENTIONING  SOME  EXAMPLES  OF  HOW  FREEDOM 
CAN  BE  FURTHERED  IN  ASIA.  MANY  BEUEVE  IT  IS  A  HOPELESS  CAUSE.  AS  I'VE 
POINTED  OUT,  IT  IS  NOT.  THERE  SHOULD  BE  NO  DOUBT  THAT,  GIVEN  THE  WILL, 
AMERICA  CAN  HAVE  AN  EFFECT.  AMERICA'S  INFLUENCE  IS  MOST  APPARENT 
ON  THE  KOREAN  PENINSULA,  WHERE  ONE  OF  ASIA'S  MOST  DEMOCRATIC 
COUNTRIES,  AN  ALLY  OF  OVER  FORTY  YEARS,  FACES  ASIA'S  MOST  OPPRESSIVE 
NATION,  A  COMMUNIST  HERMIT  KINGDOM.  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES,  DEMOCRACY 
WOULD  NOT  EXIST  WITHOUT  THE  EFFORTS  OF  RONALD  REAGAN,  HIS 
ADMINISTRATION,  AND  MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS.  EXAMPLES  EXIST  ACROSS 
ASIA  OF  HOW  AMERICA,  USING  A  BROAD  RANGE  OF  POLICY  OPTIONS,  CAN  AND 
SHOULD  FURTHER  DEMOCRACY. 

THANKS  TO  RONALD  REAGAN,  AMERICA  HAS  A  VARIETY  OF  NON- 
GOVERNMENTAL OPTIONS  TO  FURTHER  DEMOCRACY  ABROAD,  INCLUDING  A 
NUMBER  OF  GROUPS  DOING  EFFECTIVE  WORK  IN  ASIA.  SINCE  I'M  MOST 
FAMILIAR  WITH  THE  INTERNATIONAL  REPUBLICAN  INSTITUTE,  I'LL  USE  A  FEW 
IRI  PROGRAMS  TO  SHOW  HOW,  EVEN  IN  AN  ERA  OF  DIMINISHED  RESOURCES, 
AMERICA  CAN  CONTINUE  TO  ADVANCE  DEMOCRACY  THROUGH  RESULTS- 
ORIENTED,  RELATIVELY  INEXPENSIVE  PROGRAMS. 

WHEN  SENATOR  MCCAIN  BECAME  CHAIRMAN  IN  1993,  IRI  DECIDED  THAT  IT 
WOULD  OPERATE  ONLY  IN  COUNTRIES  IMPORTANT  TO  PRESENT  OR  HISTORICAL 
U.S.  NATIONAL  INTERESTS,  WHERE  WE  COULD  MAKE  A  DIFFERENCE.  TO  END 
AN  EMPHASIS  ON  INPUT  (BUDGET  GROWTH),  AND  UNDERUNE  THE  IMPORTANCE 
OF  OUTPUT  (RESULTS),  WE'VE  CUT  ONE  THIRD  OF  IRI'S  1993  PROGRAMS,  AND 
IMPOSED  A  TWO  YEAR  CEILING  ON  STAFF  AND  EXPENDITURES.  I  ALSO  WANT 
TO  MENTION  THAT  FEW  IRI  PROGRAMS  PROVIDE  CASH  GRANTS;  THE  VAST 
MAJORITY  INVOLVE  TRAINING  BY  PRO  BONO  VOLUNTEERS  WHO  TRAVEL  COACH 
CLASS  TO  HELP  DEMOCRATS  IN  PLACES  LIKE  RUSSIA,  UKRAINE,  POLAND,  SOUTH 
AFRICA,  AND  CAMBODIA. 

THROUGHOUT  THE  1980S,  THE  CONFLICT  IN  CAMBODIA  THREATENED  STABILITY 
IN  ONE  OF  THE  WORLD'S  FASTEST  GROWING  REGIONS.  IN  1993,  TO  COUNTER 
KHMER  ROUGE  DEATH  THREATS  THAT  MANY  BELIEVED  WOULD  DISRUPT  THE 
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THE  COUNTRY'S  FIRST  DEMOCRATIC  ELECTIONS  AND  LEAD  TO  RENEWED 
FIGHTING,  IRI  USED  EXPERIENCE  GAINED  IN  EL  SALVADOR  AND  NICARAGUA  TO 
CONVINCE  CAMBODIANS  THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY  THAT  THEIR  VOTE 
WOULD  BE  SECRET.  IRI'S  PROGRAM  WAS  CREDITED  BY  THE  INTERIM 
AUTHORITY  WITH  MAKING  A  "UNIQUE  AND  SIGNIHCANT  CONTRIBUTION"  TO 
THE  95  PERCENT  VOTER  TURNOUT.  IRI  ALSO  MOUNTED  A  SUCCESSFUL 
POUTICAL  PARTY  TRAINING  PROGRAM  FOR  CAMBODIA'S  VICTORIOUS 
DEMOCRATS.  THOSE  RESULTS  WERE  ACHIEVED  FOR  A  TOTAL  COST  OF  $300,000. 
IRI  IS  NOW  WORKING  IN  THE  COUNTRYSIDE,  WHERE  LON  NOL  LOST  IN  1975,  TO 
STRENGTHEN  ALL  POLITICAL  ELEMENTS  OPPOSED  TO  THE  KHMER  ROUGE. 
CAMBODL\'S  DEMOCRATIC  TRANSITION  IS  FAR  FROM  COMPLETE,  BUT  IT  HAS 
OPENED  THE  COUNTRY  UP  FOR  $16  MILUON  ANNUALLY  OF  U.S.  EXPORTS. 

THE  1989  TIENANMEN  SQUARE  MASSACRE  REMAINS  A  SYMBOL  FOR  CHINA'S 
HUMAN  RIGHTS  ABUSES.  AFTER  CONSULTING  WITH  MANY  IN  THE  WEST  WITH 
PERSONAL  EXPERIENCE,  IRI  IN  1993  BEGAN  WORKING  WITH  THOSE  COMMITTED 
TO  POUTICAL  AND  ECONOMIC  REFORM  IN  CHINA.  IRIS  PROGRAM  IS  ALREADY 
YIELDING  RESULTS.  IRI-SUGGESTED  ELECTORAL  REFORMS,  INCLUDING 
CHANGES  IN  NOMINATING  PROCESSES  AND  THE  USE  OF  SECRET  BALLOTING 
BOOTHS,  HAVE  BEEN  ADOPTED  IN  A  NEW  VILLAGE  ELECTIONS  PROCESS. 
ACCORDING  TO  THE  FAR  EASTERN  ECONOMIC  REVIEW,  "IN  SCATTERED  POCKETS 
FROM  SICHUAN  TO  SHAANXI  TO  SHANDONG,  ELECTIONS  ARE  STARTING  TO 
MAKE  A  DIFFERENCE.  THE  RESULTS  HAVE  BEEN  STRIKING...  GROUPS  LONG 
SIDEUNED  FROM  POLITICAL  POWER  --  ENTREPRENEURS,  NON-PARTY  MEMBERS, 
EVEN  RELIGIOUS  LEADERS  -  ARE  NOW  APPEARING  ON  VILLAGE  COUNCILS" .  BY 
THE  YEAR  2000,  THIS  ELECTIONS  PROCESS  IS  TO  BE  EXTENDED  NATIONWIDE. 
WITH  FURTHER  MODIFICATION,  IT  WILL  ENABLE  ABOUT  900  MILUON  CHINESE 
TO  CHOOSE  THEIR  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS.  IRI  HAS  ALSO  BEGUN  WORK  TO 
INCREASE  THE  INDEPENDENCE  AND  PROFICIENCY  OF  THE  CHINESE  AND, 
RECENTLY,  THE  VIETNAMESE  LEGISLATURES  IN  PROPAGATING  ECONOMICS 
LAWS.  THIS  YEAR,  ECONOMICS  BILLS  WRITTEN  BY  CHINA'S  HISTORICALLY 
"RUBBER  STAMP"  NATIONAL  PEOPLES  CONGRESS  WILL  BE  AMONG  THE  FIRST 
NON-MINISTRY  DRAFTED  LEGISLATION  TO  BECOME  LAW.  GIVEN  THE  RECENTLY 
AVERTED  TRADE  WAR  WITH  CHINA  OVER  COPYRIGHT  ISSUES,  THESE  RULE  OF 
LAW  EFFORTS  ARE  OF  GREAT  CONCERN  TO  U.S.  FIRMS  INVOLVED  IN  $9  BILUON 
WORTH  OF  EXPORTS.  TO  DATE,  IRI  HAS  ACHIEVED  THESE  RESULTS  FOR  $360,000. 

IN  BURMA,  WHERE  TWO-THIRDS  OF  AMERICA'S  HEROIN  ORIGINATES,  IRI  IS 
STRENGTHENING  PEACEFUL  RESISTANCE  BY  A  COAUTION  ALIGNED  WITH 
NOBEL  PEACE  PRIZE  WINNER  AUNG  SAN  SUU  KYI.  ACCORDING  TO  THE 
NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOR  DEMOCRACY/LIBERATED  AREA'S  (NLD/LA)  EXILED 
PRIME  MINISTER,  "THANKS  TO  IRI,  THE  NLD/LA  IS  BACK  ON  ITS  FEET... WITH  IRI 
PLAYING  A  MAJOR  ROLE,  LITERATURE  FOCUS[ING]  ON  DEMOCRACY  IS 
REGULARLY  SMUGGLED  INTO  CITIES  AND  TOWNS  THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY. 
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SLORC  VIEWS  THIS  AS  SUCH  A  THREAT,  IT  HAS  EXECUTED  OVER  TWENTY  OF 
OUR  OPERATIVES  AND  ANYONE  CAUGHT  READING  OUR  LITERATURE  IS 
AUTOMATICALLY  SENTENCED  TO  THREE  YEARS  IN  JAIL.  WHEN. .  OUR  ELECTED 
REPRESENTATIVES  ARE  FINALLY  SEATED  IN  RANGOON,  IT  WILL  BE  WITH  GREAT 
PRIDE  THAT  I  WILL  TELL  MY  COUNTRYMEN  HOW,  DURING  OUR  DARKEST  HOUR, 
THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE,  THROUGH  IRI,  STOOD  BY  OUR  SIDE  AND  HELPED  BRING 
ABOUT  THE  DAWN  OF  OUR  NEW  DEMOCRACY."  WHEN  THAT  DAY  COMES,  THE 
NLD/LA  HAS  VOWED  TO  END  DRUG  PRODUCTION  IN  BURMA.  TOTAL  COST  THIS 
YEAR:  ABOUT  $150,000. 

IN  MONGOLIA,  A  BUFFER  BETWEEN  RUSSIA  AND  CHINA  THAT  IS  REGARDED  BY 
BOTH  ASIA'S  COMMUNISTS  AND  DEMOCRATS  AS  A  TESTING  GROUND  FOR  ASIAN 
DEMOCRACY,  THE  TWO  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY  CHAIRMEN  HAVE  WRITTEN  THAT 
"IRI'S  TRAINING  PROVED  CRITICAL  IN  THE  [1993]  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTIONS, 
WHEN  OUR  CANDIDATE  WAS  ELECTED  PRESIDENT".  IRI  ACHIEVED  THAT 
RESULT,  DESPITE  BEIJING'S  PRODIGIOUS  FUNDING  OF  MONGOLIA'S  FORMER 
COMMUNISTS,  FOR  $98,000.  AS  FREEDOM  HOUSE  PUTS  IT,  "OF  THE  SIXTEEN 
COUNTRIES  IN  EAST  ASIA,  ONLY  THREE  --  JAPAN,  MONGOLIA  AND  SOUTH  KOREA 
--  ARE  FREE  DEMOCRACIES. "  MONGOLIA  NOW  ANNUALLY  IMPORTS  MORE  THAN 
$17  MILUON  WORTH  OF  U.S.  GOODS.  TO  CEMENT  DEMOCRACY  IN  THIS  ASL\N 
NATION,  IRI  IS  HELPING  MONGOLIA'S  DEMOCRATS  PREPARE  FOR  1996 
PARUAMENTARY  ELECTIONS. 

ADVANCING  DEMOCRACY  IN  ASIA  IS  IN  OUR  NATIONAL  INTEREST,  AND  WE 
NEED  TO  STAY  ENGAGED  IN  THE  PROCESS.  IT'S  ALSO  IN  KEEPING  WITH  A 
BIPARTISAN  TRADITION  OF  HELPING  THOSE  ABROAD  WHO  BEUEVE,  AS  WE  DO, 
THAT  ALL  MEN  ARE  CREATED  EQUAL.  HOWEVER,  THE  DAYS  WHEN  WE  COULD 
SPEND  FOR  A  CAUSE,  NOT  A  RESULT,  ARE  OVER.  AS  YOU  EXAMINE  THE 
MECHANISMS  TO  FURTHER  DEMOCRACY  IN  THE  FACE  OF  BUDGET  CUTS,  YOU 
SHOULD  INSIST  THAT  TANGIBLE  RESULTS  BE  OBTAINED  FOR  MONEY  SPENT. 
TAXPAYER  DOLLARS  SPENT  ABROAD  HAVE  TO  BE  TREATED  WITH  SPECIAL 
RESPECT;  EXPENDITURES  THAT  DON'T  ADVANCE  AMERICAN  INTERESTS  SHOULD 
BE  ENDED. 

THAT  CONCLUDES  MY  STATEMENT.  I'D  BE  PLEASED  TO  ANSWER  ANY 
QUESTIONS  YOU  MIGHT  HAVE. 
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has  worked  since  1989.   Mr.  Bjomlund  has  developed  and  directed  election  monitoring,  civic 
and  political  organization,  and  parliamentary  programs  in  a  nimiber  of  coimtries  in  Asia, 
including  Bangladesh,  Cambodia,  Nepal,  Pakistan,  the  Philippines  and  Thailand,  as  well  as 
in  the  Central  African  Republic,  Ethiopia,  Liberia,  Namibia,  Senegal,  South  Africa,  Togo, 
Ukraine  and  Zambia.   He  is  presently  designing  programs  in  China,  Korea  and  Taiwan.   Mr. 
Bjomlund  oversees  program  development,  implementation  and  evaluation  at  NDI  for  more 
than  50  country-specific  programs,  30  overseas  offices,  and  eight  regional  and  three  function- 
al teams. 

Mr.  Bjomlund  has  addressed  the  United  Nations  Committee  on  Decolonization  on 
international  assistance  to  South  African  elections  and  served  as  a  consultant  on  election 
monitoring  to  the  United  Nations.   He  is  a  co-editor  of  The  New  Democratic  Frontier:  A 
Country-By-Country  Report  on  Elections  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  (1992).   He  is  co- 
author of  "Observing  Multiparty  Elections  in  Africa:   Lessons  from  Zambia,"  in  African 
Affairs  (1992)  and  "Election  Monitoring  in  Africa"  in  Window  on  Africa:  Democratization 
and  Media  Exposure  (East  Carolina  University  1993)  and  author  of  "The  Devil's  Work? 
Judicial  Review  under  a  Bill  of  Rights  in  South  Africa  and  Namibia, "  in  the  Stanford  Journal 
of  International  Law  (1990).    For  NDI,  Mr.  Bjomlund  has  been  principal  author  and/or 
editor  of  book-length  reports  on  elections  in  Bangladesh,  Cameroon,  Pakistan,  Niger, 
Senegal  and  Zambia.   Mr.  Bjomlund  has  been  a  guest  lecturer  at  various  universities  and  a 
television  guest  in  the  U.S.  and  abroad. 

From  1984  to  1988,  Mr.  Bjomlund  practiced  corporate  and  business  law  at  Ropes  & 
Gray,  a  300-lawyer  firm  in  Boston,  Massachusetts.   Mr.  Bjomlund  received  his  Juris  Doctor 
degree  from  Columbia  University  and  a  Master  in  Public  Administration  degree  from  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  School  of  Government  at  Harvard  University.   He  also  has  a  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  magna  cum  laude,  in  economics  from  Williams  College.   He  is  a  term  member  of  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations. 
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Chairman  Bereuter,  Chainnan  Smith,  members  of  the  Subcommittees,  thank  you  for 
inviting  me  here  today  to  comment  on  the  prospects  for  democracy  in  Asia.  While  there  is 
much  I  could  say  about  this  important,  complex  and,  indeed,  controversial  topic,  I  will  limit  my 
remarks  to  a  few  general  ones  about  the  overwhelming  desire  for  democracy  in  Asia,  the  mixed 
but  cautiously  optimistic  outlook  for  democracy  in  many  parts  of  Asia,  and  the  efforts  of  certain 
nongovernmental  actors  to  promote  democracy  and  consolidate  democratic  gains. 

Home  to  more  than  half  of  the  planet's  population,  Asia  is  a  huge  and  enormously 
diverse  region,  both  economically  and  politically.  In  a  generation  or  so,  many  Asian  societies 
have  transformed  themselves  into  thriving,  modem,  economically  successful  nations.  Yet  while 
Asia  is  best  known  for  its  strong  economic  growth,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  other  large 
parts  of  Asia  continue  to  suffer  extreme  poverty  and  economic  and  social  underdevelopment. 

While  authoritarian  governments  persist  in  China,  Burma,  North  Korea  and  Vietnam, 
demand  for  greater  liberties  has  expanded  and  more  meaningful  political  participation  has  grown 
across  most  of  the  rest  of  Asia.  Paradoxically,  at  the  same  time  that  democracy  is  spreading 
across  much  of  Asia,  the  old  argument  that  democracy  is  somehow  foreign  to  Asia  or  Asians, 
or  antithetical  to  Asian  economic  development,  is  being  voiced  louder  than  ever. 

Several  authoritarian  leaders  in  Asia  have  argued  that  rights  are  relative,  contingent  on 
culture  and  religion,  and  that  Western-style  democracy  is  not  applicable  to  Asia.  They  have 
argued  further  that  political  rights  necessarily  compete  with  economic  development.  Singapore's 
former  prime  minister  Lee  Kuan  Yew,  for  example,  has  admonished  Americans  "not  to  foist 
their  system  indiscriminately  on  societies  in  which  it  will  not  work." 

There  is  no  real  evidence,  however,  that  authoritarian  regimes  are  the  best  guarantors  of 
economic  development.  China,  the  Philippines  and  Vietnam  have  had  major  economic  disasters 
under  authoritarian  rule.  Conversely,  the  recent  experiences  of  South  Korea,  Taiwan,  Thailand 
and  the  Philippines  seem  to  demonstrate  that  democracy  and  economic  growth  can  co-exist. 

While  sometimes  taken  to  be  the  Asian  view,  the  arguments  that  pluralism  and  democracy 
are  not  appropriate  for  Asia  seem  little  more  than  a  rationalization  of  existing  monopolies  on 
political  power.  These  arguments  do  not  reflect  the  views  and  attitudes  of  many,  including  many 
governments,  political  leaders,  ethnic  and  other  minorities,  indigenous  populations,  intellectuals, 
nongovernmental  organizations  (NGOs)  and,  increasingly  in  many  societies,  the  growing  middle 
class.  Kim  Dae  Jung,  the  prominent  Korean  human  rights  activist  and  former  presidential  candi- 
date, for  one,  argues  in  a  recent  issue  of  Foreign  Affairs  that  the  claim  of  Asia's  anti-democratic 
values  is  a  myth.  Examples  of  a  public  thirst  for  democratic  government  are  not  hard  to  find, 
from  the  "people  power  revolution"  of  the  Philippines  in  1986  to  the  student-led  demonstrations 
in  Tiananmen  Square  in  1989  to  the  democracy  movement  in  Thailand  in  1992  to  the  travails 
of  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  in  Burma  that  continue  today. 

The  views  of  Asian  leaders  outside  of  government  must  be  accorded  at  least  as  much 
weight  as  those  of  Asian  authoritarian  governments.  I  have  recently  returned  from  a  regional 
meeting  in  Manila  of  some  50  Asian  civic  leaders  and  democratic  activists  from  a  dozen  Asian 
countries.  NDI  organized  the  program  on  monitoring  elections  and  democratic  processes  in  Asia 
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with  NAMFREL,  the  National  Citizens  Movement  for  Free  Elections  in  the  Philippines,  a 
pioneering  citizen  election  monitoring  movement.  These  grassroots  leaders  tell  compelling 
stories  of  the  overwhelming  desire  for  democracy  in  their  countries.  They  have  committed,  and 
in  some  cases  risked,  their  own  lives  to  the  democratic  cause.  They  also  emphasize  the  critical 
importance  of  international  support  for  their  efforts. 

The  State  of  Democracy  in  Asia 

During  the  last  decade  there  has  been  a  growing  democratization  of  the  political  orders 
of  many  Asian  countries.  A  majority  of  Asian  countries  now  have  democratically  elected 
governments.  Democratic  institutions  have  operated  continuously  in  Japan  and  India  since 
World  War  II.  Bangladesh,  Cambodia,  Mongolia,  Nepal,  Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  South 
Korea,  Sri  Lanka,  Taiwan  and  Thailand,  among  others,  have  seemingly  made  a  clear  choice  for 
democracy,  even  if  democratic  institutions  are  fragile  and  seem  from  time  to  time  under  threat. 
Domestic  political  structures  and  processes  have  been  transformed,  creating  new  avenues  for 
political  participation.  Many  countries  now  have  independent  media,  active  NGOs,  competitive 
political  parties  and  free  labor  unions. 

Many  of  these  countries  have  achieved  successful  democratic  transitions  only  in  recent 
years.  Their  struggle  now  is  to  consolidate  democratic  gains.  Taiwan  and  South  Korea  seem 
firmly  committed  to  democratic  paths.  Competitive  political  activity  is  part  of  the  landscape, 
as  Taiwan  held  important  local  elections  in  December  and  South  Korea  will  do  so  this  June. 
Likewise,  in  Thailand  and  the  Philippines,  even  though  further  democratization  is  badly  needed, 
a  relapse  into  authoritarianism  or  military  intervention  seems  highly  unlikely.  Democratic 
institutions,  including  competitive  elections  and  parliamentary  traditions,  are  well  established  in 
South  Asia,  including  in  Bangladesh,  India,  Nepal,  Pakistan  and  Sri  Lanka,  even  though  serious 
challenges  to  human  rights  and  democracy  remain. 

Even  as  we  applaud  democratic  gains  in  these  countries,  we  must  be  aware  of  the 
potential  for  regression.  The  political  situation  in  Cambodia  is  tenuous.  Hong  Kong's 
experiment  with  democratic  instimtions  is  threatened.  Ethnic  and  religious  problems,  oppressive 
poverty  and  social  underdevelopment  challenge  the  democratic  instimtions  of  Bangladesh, 
Pakistan  and  India. 

Emphasizing  Free  Elections  and  Consolidating  Democracy 

Having  undergone  political  transitions  and  having  formally  adopted  democratic 
institutions,  many  Asian  countries  struggle  to  consolidate  their  gains  and  inject  substance  into 
democratic  forms.  They  need  to  ensure  that  elections  are  truly  fair  and  are  accepted  as 
legitimate.  They  need  stronger  legislatures.  And  they  need  more  successful  mediating 
institutions  and  a  stronger  civil  society. 

The  National  Democratic  Institute  has  focused  much  of  its  attention  on  working  with  such 
mediating  institutions,  including  political  parties,  parliaments  and  civic  organizations.    I  want 
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to  take  this  opportunity  to  highlight  the  critical  importance  of  Asian  NGOs  that  have  mounted 
serious  efforts  to  monitor  domestic  elections. 

In  recent  years,  civic  organizations  and  citizen  networks  have  mobilized  to  monitor 
controversial  or  watershed  elections  in  a  number  of  Asian  countries.  These  organizations  have 
played  a  pivotal  role  in  many  countries.  They  have  contributed  to  more  open,  democratic 
political  systems  in  two  very  different  ways.  First,  such  organizations  have  improved  the  quality 
and  transparency  of  electoral  processes,  inspired  greater  public  confidence  and  increased  the 
chances  that  all  sides  would  accept  election  results.  Second,  and  perhaps  more  importantly, 
election  monitoring  has  encouraged  and  energized  citizen  involvement,  empowered  civic 
organizations  in  public  affairs  and  transformed  the  way  that  many  citizens  view  national  politics. 

Having  animated  civil  society  and  engaged  substantial  numbers  of  people  in  the  political 
life  of  their  countries,  election  monitoring  organizations  in  several  emerging  Asian  democracies 
are  beginning  to  build  upon  this  momentum.  They  are  designing  programs  to  advocate  political 
reform,  to  promote  accountability  in  government,  to  provide  civic  education  and  to  monitor  the 
legislative  process. 

NDI  seeks  opportunities  to  assist  these  and  other  civic  organizations,  political  parties  and 
other  mediating  institutions.  NDI's  recent  regional  program  with  NAMFREL,  for  example, 
provided  an  opportunity  for  civic  organizers  from  12  Asian  countries  to  compare  their  efforts 
to  monitor  elections  and  democratic  processes,  share  lessons  learned  and  develop  a  regional 
network.  In  Bangladesh,  NDI  is  working  closely  with  a  coalition  of  NGOs  to  organize  an 
effective  system  of  election  monitoring  for  the  upcoming  election  process  that  will  be  critical  to 
the  viability  of,  and  public  confidence  in,  democratic  institutions.  In  Thailand,  NDI  has  worked 
with  NGOs  in  the  less  developed  northeastern  part  of  the  country  to  effectively  address  the 
politically  sensitive  issue  of  local  autonomy.  In  Cambodia,  in  the  wake  of  the  historic  1993 
U.N. -administered  elections,  NDI  is  committed  to  continuing  its  efforts  to  support  political  party 
development.  In  these  and  many  other  countries,  Asian  activists  for  democracy  are  gaining  in 
their  ability  to  encourage  governments  to  listen  to  the  concerns  of  their  people. 

Societies  Lacking  Commitment  to  Democracy 

There  are  in  Asia,  of  course,  closed  societies  and  societies  where  governmental  commit- 
ment to  democracy  is  otherwise  lacking.  These  include  such  countries  as  Burma,  China,  Indone- 
sia, Laos,  North  Korea  and  Vietnam.  A  few  of  these  countries  approximate  totalitarian  societies 
in  which  the  dominant  political  agency  (whether  political  party  or  military  junta)  controls  all 
aspects  of  economic  life  as  well  as  the  political  and  social  space;  deviation  from  the  accepted 
orthodoxy,  even  in  private  statements  or  correspondence,  is  typically  punished,  either  criminally 
or  through  economic  penalties  such  as  loss  of  employment  or  housing.  In  other  countries,  while 
public  institutions  ~  such  as  the  legislature,  municipal  administration  and  the  judiciary  ~  may 
be  organized  on  a  formally  representative  or  accountable  basis,  these  forms  are  often  a  facade 
designed  to  secure  public  and  international  legitimacy  for  the  regime,  while  obscuring  the  actual 
centers  of  power  and  authority.    While  elections  may  be  held,  often  only  a  single  party  or  no 
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party  is  permitted  to  contest  those  elections,  and  control  of  the  government  is  not  necessarily 
determined  by  the  outcome. 

The  international  community  must  make  a  concerted  effort  to  help  democratic  forces  in 
closed  societies  or  societies  that  have  yet  to  initiate  substantial  political  reform.  When 
institutions  in  nondemocratic  states  look  for  help  on  issues  of  economic  reform,  however,  outside 
groups  should  act  with  care.  Some  will  respond  because  they  firmly  believe  that  economic 
reform  will  create  a  climate  for  political  reform.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  be  careful  when 
engaging  with  existing  structures  in  hopes  of  reforming  them.  The  international  community  must 
be  careful  not  to  confer  legitimacy  on  or  strengthen  nondemocratic  institutions  in  the  process. 

The  National  Democratic  Institute 

NDI  developed  a  distinct  approach  to  political  development  issues  and  programs.  NDI 
programs  are  nonpartisan.  They  focus  on  the  democratic  process  itself,  not  on  promoting  a 
particular  ideology,  institutional  arrangement  or  policy  agenda.  NDI  conducts  programs  in  three 
general  areas:  political  and  civic  organization,  election  processes  and  democratic  governance. 
Political  and  civic  organization  programs  seek  to  support  organizational  development  and  develop 
local  capacity.  Programs  in  election  processes  include  advice  on  the  design  of  electoral  systems, 
domestic  election  monitoring  and  international  election  observing.  Programs  in  democratic 
governance  seek  to  strengthen  legislatures  and  institutions  of  local  government  and  improve  civil- 
military  relations. 

For  practical  and  philosophical  reasons,  NDI  puts  much  emphasis  on  a  comparative, 
multinational  approach.  NDI  draws  on  a  variety  of  national  experiences  for  each  of  its 
programs.  A  typical  training  program  will  involve  individuals  with  appropriate  expertise  from 
several  countries;  election  observing  missions  often  involve  citizens  of  a  dozen  or  more.  NDI 
has  found  that  involvement  of  experts  and  experienced  political  professionals  from  countries 
other  than  the  United  States  can  ensure  the  relevance  and  enhance  the  legitimacy  of  the 
programs'  technical  assistance  and  advice.  At  the  same  time,  the  multinational  nature  of  NDI's 
programs  sends  a  powerful  message  about  the  larger  concerns  of  the  community  of  democratic 
nations.  This  approach  acknowledges  that  there  is  no  ideal  democratic  system,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  makes  the  point  that  certain  core  principles  are  shared  throughout  the  world. 

NDI  recognizes  these  critical  challenges  in  a  part  of  the  world  where  half  the  planet's 
population  lives.  NDI  will  continue  to  seek  targeted,  focused  opportunities  to  help  build 
particular  organizations  and  institutions  there. 

While  a  small  group  of  Asian  polemicists  contrive  arguments  for  why  democracy  is  not 
suitable  for  Asia,  every  year  hundreds  of  millions  of  Asians  are  becoming  increasingly 
accustomed  to  selecting  their  leaders  through  meaningful  elections  and  are  more  actively 
participating  in  making  the  decisions  that  affect  their  lives.  The  United  States  should  recognize 
and  encourage  the  overwhelming  desire  for  democracy  in  Asia.  We  should  seek  to  encourage 
the  real  democratic  gains  that  have  been  made  in  some  countries  and  to  support  those  that  seek 
democratic  possibilities  in  others. 
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Committee  on  International  Illations 


March  1,  1995 

Honorable  Warren  Christopher 
Secretary  of  State 
2201  C  Street  Northwest 
Washington,  D.C.  20520 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

This  is  to  express  our  deep  concern  about  what  appears  to  be 
an  impending  plan  for  mass  forcible  repatriation  of  Vietnamese  boat 
people  and  members  of  the  Hmong  ethnic  minority  from  Laos. 

As  you  know,  about  70,000  Vietnamese  and  Hmong  remain  in 
refugee  camps  in  Southeast  Asia.  We  are  worried  that  the  nations 
and  international  organizations  involved  in  the  Comprehensive  Plan 
of  Action  (C.P.A.)  for  Southeast  Asian  migrants  and  refugees,  in 
their  enthusiasm  for  the  scheduled  termination  of  the  C.P.A. ,  may 
be  inclined  to  give  short  shrift  to  the  strong  refugee  claims  of 
many  people  who  remain  in  the  camps,  and  of  others  who  may  escape 
from  Viet  Kam  or  Laos  in  the  futiire.  We  hope  the  United  States 
will  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  repatriation  of  these 
refugees. 

Our  specific  concerns  are  as  follows: 

First,  there  are  serious  allegations  of  inadequacy  in  the 
refugee  screening  process  in  the  camps.  These  allegations  range 
from  the  charge  that  many  interviewers  do  not  have  the  requisite 
training  and/or  sensitivity  to  tell  the  difference  between  refugees 
and  other  migrants,  to  the  even  more  serious  charge  that  some 
interviewers  have  demanded  money  and  sexual  favors  from  refugees  as 
a  condition  of  favorable  screening.  Until  these  charges  have  been 
thoroughly  investigated  and  resolved,  and  until  any  necessary 
remedial  action  has  been  taken,  repatriation  of  persons  who  have 
been  "screened  out"  is  obviously  inappropriate. 

Second,  human  rights  groups  have  forwarded  to  the  Department 
of  State  about  500  cases  of  what  they  regard  as  egregiously  unjust 
"screened-out"  refugee  claims.  It  is  our  understanding  that  the 
Department  selected  only  47  names  from  this  list  to  bring  up  with 
the  UNHCR  and/or  the  countries  of  first  asylum  for  possible  re- 
screening.  A  number  of  cases  have  been  called  to  our  attention 
that  were  on  the  list  of  500,  but  not  on  the  Department's  list  of 
47,  in  which  the  rejected  claim  appears  to  have  been  very  strong 
and  in  which  repatriation  would  appear  to  be  dangerous  and  unjust. 
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Nor  should  these  500  cases  be  regarded  as  an  exclusive  list  of 
possible  errors.  Rather,  they  illustrate  the  strong  possibility 
that  there  are  serious  problems  in  the  screening  process.  These 
problems  should  be  carefully  investigated,  and  such  an 
investigation  may  indicate  the  need  for  re-screening  not  only  of 
those  on  the  list,  but  of  other  cases  as  well.  For  instance,  we 
wrote  you  on  February  9  about  the  case  of  Huu  The  Pham,  a 
Vietnamese  refugee  who  was  severely  persecuted  on  account  of 
religion  and  political  opinion,  but  who  was  "screened  out"  at  the 
Sikiew  camp  in  Thailand.   This  case  was  not  on  the  list  of  500. 

Third,  we  have  been  informed  that  many  of  the  people  on  whom 
the  UNHCR  has  relied  to  monitor  the  treatment  afforded  repatriates 
in  Viet  Nam  and  Laos  are  nationals  of  these  countries  who  were 
retained  with  the  active  involvement  of  their  respective 
governments.  This  raises  serious  questions  about  the  accuracy  of 
reports  that  no  harm  has  come  to  those  who  have  been  repatriated. 
Repatriation  should  not  proceed  until  these  questions  have  been 
resolved. 

Fourth,  it  appears  that  some  of  the  "voluntary"  repatriations 
may  have  been  the  result  of  intense  pressure,  including  punitive 
detention  of  persons  who  had  been  selected  for  repatriation  but  had 
refused  to  "volunteer."  Any  such  practices  should  be  discontinued 
immediately. 

Fifth,  the  C.P.A.  in  its  present  form  appears  to  assume  that 
no  person  who  escapes  from  Viet  Nam,  Laos,  or  Cambodia  after  the 

cut-off  date  can  be  a  refugee or  at  least  to  permit  the 

involuntary  return  of  such  people  without  meaningful  access  to  a 
process  for  seeking  refugee  status.  Although  some  of  the  nations 
involved  in  the  C.P.A.  are  not  signatories  to  the  international 
refugee  conventions  that  clearly  prohibit  such  repatriation,  any 
United  States  complicity  in  a  process  leading  to  repatriation  under 
these  circumstances  would  be  inconsistent  not  only  with  our 
international  obligations  but  also  with  the  underlying  moral 
concerns . 

Sixth,  we  note  that  the  State  Department's  budget  request  for 
fiscal  year  1996  assumes  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  number  of 
overseas  refugee  admissions.  This  reduction  is  attributed  in  large 
part  to  the  Department's  anticipation  of  a  dramatic  reduction  in 
the  need  for  resettlement  of  refugees  from  Southeast  Asia.  In 
light  of  the  questions  raised  above,  we  urge  the  Department  to  re- 
evaluate this  assumption.   Such  a  re-evaluation  together  with 

rescreening  of  inappropriately  rejected  applicants  by  United  States 

or  UMHCR  personnel  could  be  an  important  part  of  the  solution 

to  the  problem  of  the  remaining  people  in  the  camps. 

Finally,  the  rush  by  all  concerned  to  bring  the  C.P.A.  to  an 
end  appears  to  have  been  accompanied  by  a  gratuitous  and 
inappropriate  tightening  of  United  States  standards  in  related 
areas.  For  instance,  the  "H.O."  program  allowing  the  orderly 
departure  of  certain  former  political  prisoners  from  Viet  Nam  has 
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always  had  the  unusual  feature  that  these  prisoners  may  be 
accompanied  to  the  United  States  not  only  by  their  spouses  and 
minor  children,  but  also  by  their  adult  unmarried  children. 
Although  not  strictly  required  by  United  States  law,  this  provision 
is  entirely  appropriate  in  light  of  the  enforced  separation  these 
prisoners  have  already  had  from  their  families,  as  well  as  the 
harassment  and  other  social  and  economic  disadvantages  often 
inflicted  on  families  of  former  prisoners.  We  understand  that  this 
generous  rule  was  recently  abrogated.  The  new,  harsher  rule  is 
apparently  justified  only  by  the  blanket  assertion  that  families  of 
Vietnamese  political  prisoners  should  have  no  "special  privileges" 
not  available  to  other  immigrants.  It  gives  a  political  prisoner 
whose  child  has  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one  during  the  laborious 
"orderly  departure"  process  the  Hobson's  choice  of  giving  up  his 
chance  for  freedom  or  abandoning  his  child  in  Viet  Nam. 

The  international  reaction  to  Southeast  Asian  refugees  has 
often  been  characterized  by  the  kinds  of  problems  we  raise  in  this 
letter.  Until  quite  recently,  the  United  States  has  taken  a  strong 
and  principled  position  in  favor  of  freedom  and  humane  treatment, 
even  when  other  participants  in  the  process  have  regarded  this 
position  as  unhelpful.  Acquiescence  by  the  United  States  in 
massive  forced  repatriation  would  amount  to  a  surrender  of  much  of 
the  moral  credit  we  have  earned  over  the  years. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  like  to  offer  to  help  in  seeking  a 
humane  and  just  solution  to  this  problem.  Such  a  solution  should 
not  include  mass  forcible  repatriation,  and  must  include  re- 
screening  and  resettlement  for  genuine  refugees  who  have  been 
inappropriately  screened  out  by  the  current  process. 

With  best  regards, 


BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

CHRISTOPHER  H.  I'SMITH 

Chairman 

Subcommittee  on  International 

Operations  and  Human  Rights 

TOM   LANTOS 

Ranking  Minority  Member 
Subcommittee  on  International 
Operations  and  Human  Rights 
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RNOlnilon  on  th»  human  rlyhlit  oilu»ii(*»  1"  VioLnam 
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A.  netlnfl  that,  whiie  ficodoiu  o<  l>rllo£  and  religion  Ifl  extended  t©  il,l' 
citlMng  of  virtnuRi  in  the  Constitution  of  1992,  the  policy  o{  ^^' 
Government  of  Vietnam  plnce  1907  has  b»e«i  to  giv»  sypport  and  recoMdtioiiv 
to  tht  Vietnnin  Suddhlftt  churnh  (i;ct  up  in  1981),  largely  to  th«  «xe(uiiQit 
of  other  Buddhist  stctc,  .^ 

B.  aw«rt  that  th«i  Unified  Puddhist  Church  (UHCV,  set  up  in  1951  and  i^4etx». 
during  tho  19C0s,  h«>J  been  involved  In  protctite  ogainst  tha  regime  injoutjk 
Vietnaic)  hae  publicly  camp/iignod  ngain^t  thi£  policy  of  having  a  fl09l»' 
Duddhiat  church,  '' 

C.  concerned  that,  an  a  resuU,  a  number  of  nonka  of  the  Unified  Buddhlat 
Church  (Thich  Tri  Tuu,  T]iich  Hai  Tang,  Thich  Hal  Chanh,  Thich  Hal  ^(nh^ 
Thlch  Han  Due  and  Thich  Thien  Tho)  were  punished,  in  1993,  ^er  public  AsSe^ 
offenoci  following  legs]  prooeedinge  wtileh,  in  oertain  case*  aecerdiAg  tp 
Amnesty  international,  wore  questionable, 

D.  concerned,  noroover,  that  a  number  oi  nonks  and  othor  loading  figures  o^  tht 
Unified  Buddhist  Church  (Thieh  Long  Tri,  ?hflm  van  Xua  (Nbit  Thuoog),  jPtich 
Trl  iiuc  and  Nguyin  Thl  Em  (t>8ng  Ngoc),  T)iich  Khong  Tanh,  and  Thich  Nhlt^JUn) 
were  arrested,  in  NoverabcT  1994,  wlillo  organising  relief  efforts  (fli^uiced 
by  a  Convention  of  tho  Uniflod  Buddhist  Church  in  Houston,  Texas),  wi^ou^ 
the  permission  of  the  nut liorl ties,  following  tho  serious  flooding  in  i,\i% 
Hekong  Delta  In  ortober,  having  ii\ado  an  earlier  relief  mission,  finppcoo 
locally,  without  Interfcienoe  from  the  authorities, 

■  1 

E.  concerned  ttiat  the  Head  of  the  Unified  buddhist  Churcli,  Thich  Huyen  Quang 
(who  had  been  dctninod  in  the  llol  Vltuoc  I'agoda  in  Quang  Ngai  since  1992)  *n4 
his  Deputy,  Thlch  Cuang  Do,  were  alao  arrested  on  29  December  and  4  Ja^iry 
respectively,  eftni  prolcstlng  against  these  srrostfi  in  November, 

K.  eoncorned  at  reports  by  AmneBty  International  that  more  than  CO  political 
prisoners  are  rtil]  impri coned  in  Vietnam,  among  whom  39  are  prl8one|;f  o^ 
conscience  held  r.olely  because  of  their  beliefs,  ^ 

G.  whereas  respect  for  human  rlghti>  constitutes  an  integral  part  ot,  \h^ 
development  and  economic  cooperation  policy  of  the  Zuropean  Union, 

I 

1.  Consldere  that  the  policy  of  the  Covernnent  of  Vietnam  towards  the  UnifleA 
Buddhist  Church  contradictR  its  general  policy  of  political  reform;      | 

2.  Motes  that  tho  Vletnamasc  authorlticu  have  also  dealt  harshly  with  oe^tln 
representatlvcp  of  other  religious  groups,  as  well  as  a  number  of  Hri^iri>; 
artiatft  and  IntellectuaJp,  when  these  are  perceived  as  threatening,  the. 
national  integrity  or  public  order  of  Vietnam;  in  thia  eennection,  ftaws 
attention  to  the  case  o£  Mrs  Duong  Thu  nuong)  | 

3.  Hopes  that  the  Vietnamese  authorities  win  quickly  move  to  a  more  li^lical 
and  tolerant  approach  in  matters  of  internal  security; 

«.  Welcomes  the  deelnlon  of  the  Coverjiment  el  Vietnam  to  aeegpt  a  utaefi^fd 
human  rights  olaune  In  the  Cooperation  Agreement  which  Is  currently  fcj^ing 
negotiated  with  the  turopean  Conununity; 
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0«l)u  oo  th««  Council   *n«>  tlie  Coiuml  union  to  r«ij»«  human  rights  eon^poa, 
th«  Vi«tnaaieso  authorUics; 


Calls  on  Ihc  Vlstnamcisr  Covcrnmcnl  to  rcleaso  all  th«  officials  «jtfl. 
of   the  UBCV  who  have  b««n   lfti)ri8on«d  without   trial    for  th«  n^-vl 
exprasaion  and  cxnrciso  of  thoix   rcligiouB  hclicfs; 

Inatnictfl    Ita    PrcKidrnt    to   forwaid    thla   rcaolution   to   the   Coujioli,  .;,th» 
Cemaissloti  and  the  novortunerit  of  Vietnam. 
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OPENING  STATEMENT 

HONORABLE  JAY  KIM  (CA-41) 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ASIAN  &  PACIFIC  AFFAIRS 

"U.S.  SECURITY  INTERESTS  IN  ASIA" 

JUNE  27, 1995 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  an  opening  statement.  However,  in  the  interest  of  time,  I  request 
unanimous  consent  that  my  full  statement  appear  as  part  of  the  record. 

While  we  must  necessarily  focus  on  short  term  international  crises—like  the  downing  of  an 
American  F-16  in  Bosnia-it  is  equally  important  for  us  to  pay  attention  to  our  longer-term  strategic 
security  interests.  Today's  hearing  on  U.S.  Security  Interests  in  Asia  is  part  of  that  policy-making 
process  and  I  welcome  its  timely  scheduling. 

Though  there  may  not  be  any  immediate  "hot  wars"  in  Asia  that  threaten  U.S.  national 
security  interests  just  at  this  moment,  there  are  plenty  of  "warm"  spots  which  if  left  neglected  could 
flare  up.  Among  such  situations  are:  North  Korea's  threatening  military  posture  and  nuclear 
program,  the  competition  over  sovereignty  of  the  Spratlys  and  other  border  disputes,  the  Indo- 
Pakistani  rivalry  and  the  repression  in  Burma. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  political  and  economic  issues,  vMch  may  not  sparic  actual  an 
actual  armed  conflict,  but  if  handled  in  a  cursory  or  incomplete  maimer  could  needlessly  result  in 
controversy  and  political  conflict  involving  the  U.S.  Among  these  are:  the  future  of  Hong  Kong, 
Taiwan's  intemational  political  role,  Chinese  missile  proliferation  and  trade  disputes  with  Japan. 

Today's  security  interests  review  also  provides  us  the  with  the  opportunity  to  remind 
ourselves  about  some  of  the  very  special  relationships  we  have  that  are  too  often  taken  for  granted. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  the  Pacific  wliere  the  United  States  is  very  fortimate  to  have  close,  special 
friends  like  Kiribati,  the  Federated  States  of  Micronesia,  the  Republic  of  the  Marshall  Islands,  Palau, 
Tonga  and  the  Solomon  Islands~to  name  a  few.  Maintaining  these  strong  ties  is  neither  difficult 
nor-relatively  speaking— costly  for  a  superpower  like  the  United  States.  And,  while  we  may  have 
legitimate  disagreements  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand  over  a  variety  of  issues,  in  no  way  should 
these  temporary  concerns  undercut  the  solid,  historical  alliances  and  friendships  Washington  has 
with  Canberta  and  Wellington. 

I  also  hope  that  through  today's  hearing  we  can  focus  on  some  of  the  recent  developments 
in  Asia  that  affect  global  security-i.e.  issues  like  possible  MTCR  violations  by  China  and  Japanese 
aid  to  terrorist  Iran.  Like  the  United  States,  many  countries  in  Asia  are  engaged  around  the  world. 
These  kinds  of  international-related  concerns  need  to  be  factored  into  any  strategy  we  formulate  for 
trans-Pacific  ties. 
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While  I  welcome  all  three  witnesses  equally.  Assistant  Secretaries  Lord  and  Nye  are  my 
neighbors  here  in  Washington  and,  with  Ambassador  Lord  in  particular,  I  know  our  paths  cross 
frequently.  However,  Admiral  Richard  Macke,  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Pacific  Command, 
has  come  all  the  way  from  CINPAC  headquarters  in  Hawaii  to  participate  in  this  hearing.  I  want  the 
Admiral  to  know  that  this  Subcommittee  very  much  appreciates  his  making  himself  available  to  us. 
A  significant  amount  of  the  responsibility  for  protecting  America's  vital  national  security  interests 
in  Asia  rests  with  his  command  and  I  know  that  his  contribution  to  today's  hearing—combined  with 
the  testimony  from  Assistant  Secretaries  Lord  and  Nye~ensures  that  our  subcommittee  has  some  of 
the  best  information  and  analyses  available. 
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ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 
FOR  EAST  ASIAN  AND  PACIFIC  AFFAIRS  . 

Winston  Locd  was  sworn  in  as  Assistant  Secretary  o£  State  for  East 
Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  on  April  23,  1993.   He  was  announced  for 
this  position  by  then  President-elect  Clinton  and  Secretary  of 
State-designate  Christopher  on  January  19  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  on  April  21,  1993. 

Bef.ore  assuming  his  duties  as'Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
Ambassador  Lord  had  been  chairman  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
Democracy,  vice-chairman  of  the  International  Rescue  Committee,  and 
chairman  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace's 
National  Commission  on  America  and  the  Mew  World. 

Ambassador  Lord's  history  of  government  service  with  the  Department 
of  State  includes  his  appointment  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  China  from 
1985-89.   From  1973  to  1977,  he  was  Director  of  the  Policy  Planning 
Staff.   Ambassador  Lord  was  a  Foreign  Service  Officer  from  196i-67, 
during  which  time  be  was  assigned  in  Washington  to  the  Congressional 
relations,  political-military  and  economic  affairs  staffs  and  abroad 
in  Geneve.   He  has  also  served  in  the  U.S.  Government  outside  the 
Department  of  State  as  Special  Assistant  to  the  National  Security 
Advisor  (1970-73),  on  the  National  Security  Council  staff  (1969-70), 
and  on  .the  Policy  Planning  staff  in  International  Security  Affairs 
at  the  pefense  Department  (1967-69). 

From  1977  to  1985,  Ambassador  Lord  was  president  of  the  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations.  He  also  has  been  a  member  of  the  Asia  Society, 
the  American  Acadeaqr  of  Diplomacy,  the  America-China  Society,  and 
the  Aspen  Institute  of  Distinguished  Fellows. 

Among  the  awards  Ambassador  Lord  has  received  are  the  State 
Department's  Distinguished  Honor  Award  end  the  Defense  Department's 
Outstanding  Performance  Award- 
After  graduating  magna  cum  laude  from  Yale  University  in  1959, 
Ambassador  Lord  obtained  an  M.A.  at  the  Fletcher  School  of  Law  and 
Diplomacy  in  1960.  He  has  received  Honorary  Doctorate  degrees  from 
Williams  College,  Tufts  University,  Dominican  College,  and  Bryant 
College. 

Ambassador  Lord  was  born  in  New  York  City  on  August  14,  1937.   His 
mother,  Mary  Pillsbory  Lord,  served  for  eight  years  as  United  States 
Delegate  to  the  United  Nations  and  U.S.  Representative  to  the  U.N. 
Human  Rights  Commission.   He  is  married  to  Bette  Bao  Lord,  whom  he 
met  while  they  were  both  studying  at  the  Fletcher  School.   They  have 
a  daughter  and  a  son. 
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statement  of 

Ambassador  Winston  Lord 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Bureau  of  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs 

June  27,  1995 

Before  the  House  International  Relations  Committee 
Asia  and  Pacific  Affairs  Subcommittee 

U.  S.  Security  Policy  Toward  East  Asia  and  the  Pacific 


INTRODUCTION 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  the  invitation  to  speak  once  again 
before  the  Asia  and  Pacific  Affairs  Subcommittee  on  behalf  of 
the  Department  of  State.   In  my  February  9,  199  5  testimony,  I 
outlined  for  you  a  broad  overview  of  U.S.  policy  for  the 
Asia-Pacific  region  under  the  Clinton  Administration.   Today  I 
am  pleased  to  return  with  colleagues  to  present  a  more  detailed 
description  of  the  security  aspects  of  U.  S.  policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  you  and  your  subcommittee  for  holding  a 
series  of  thoughtful  hearings  on  the  Asia-Pacific  area.   No 
region  is  more  important  for  the  United  States.   In  this  vast 
area,  most  of  the  world's  people  live,  many  of  the  richest 
cultures  flourish,  the  most  dynamic  economies  beckon,  and  the 
major  powers  intersect.   It  is  a  region  where  America  has 
abiding  security  interests,  having  fought  in  three  bloody  wars 
during  the  past  half  century.   Forty  percent  of  our  trade  is 
with  this  area  —  the  share  swelling  more  rapidly  than  that  of 
any  other  and  half  again  as  large  as  our  trade  with  Western 
Europe.   The  increased  flow  of  talented,  dynamic  immigrants 
from  Asia  over  the  past  quarter  century  has  created  strong  new 
bonds  across  the  Pacific. 

The  end  of  the  Cold  War  has  brought  with  it  a  period  of  great 
change  and  opportunity  for  the  Asia-Pacific  region.   It  evokes 
an  awareness  of  the  past  and  calls  for  a  vision  of  the  future. 
Fueled  by  this  pressing  need  to  meet  the  challenges  of  this  new 
age  and  to  ensure  the  security,  economic  vigor  and  freedom  of 
the  American  people,  the  President  has  articulated  his  vision 
for  the  region  —  a  Pacific  community  built  on  shared  strength, 
shared  prosperity  and  shared  commitment  to  democratic  values. 
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In  shaping  this  vision,  the  President  recognized  that  security 
comes  first  and  outlined  four  core  elements  for  U.S.  security 
policy: 

First,  a  continued  American  military  commitment  to  our 
alliances  and  forward  military  presence  in  the  region; 

Second,  strong  efforts  to  combat  the  proliferation  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction; 

Third,  promoting  regional  dialogues  on  the  full  range  of 
our  common  security  challenges  with  an  emphasis  on  engaging 
former  adversaries;  and 

Fourth,  support  for  democracy,  more  open  societies  and 
strong  economic  growth  and  development. 


CONTINUED  U.S.  MILITARY  PRESENCE 

The  bedrock  of  the  United  States  security  role  in  the 
Asia-Pacific  is  its  forward  military  presence  and  alliance 
relationships  with  Australia,  Japan,  the  Philippines,  the 
Republic  of  Korea,  and  Thailand. 

Recently,  the  Department  of  Defense  issued  an  East  Asia 
Strategy  Report  which  is  a  comprehensive  statement  of  American 
security  interests.   Assistant  Secretary  Nye  will  comment  more 
fully  on  the  contents  of  the  report,  but  let  me  briefly  quote 
from  it. 

"If  the  American  presence  in  Asia  were  removed,  the 
security  of  Asia  would  be  imperiled,  with  consequences  for 
Asia  and  America  alike.   Our  ability  to  affect  the  course 
of  events  would  be  constrained,  our  markets  and  interests 
would  be  jeopardized.   To  benefit  from  the  growth  and 
prosperity  of  the  Asia-Pacific  region,  the  United  States 
must  remain  fully  engaged  economically,  diplomatically  and 
militarily. " 

This  Administration  has  reaffirmed  the  vital  importance  of  our 
five  security  treaties  through  the  visits  of  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  other 
senior  officials;  forward  deployed  forces;  and  periodic 
military-to-military  exercises  and  exchanges.   USCINCPAC 
maintains  a  vigorous  presence  throughout  the  region  with 
maritime  forces  continuously  afloat  in  the  Western  Pacific  and 
through  a  variety  of  activities  and  programs  such  as  joint 
exercises,  humanitarian  operations,  personnel  exchanges, 
intelligence  sharing,  conferences,  bilateral  policy-dialogues, 
and  International  Military  Education  and  Training. 

These  alliances  serve  the  interests  of  each  party.   Moreover, 
there  is  a  nearly  universal  view  among  countries  in  the  region 
that  a  continued  U.S.  military  presence  maintains  stability 
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between  historic  rivals  and  potential  antagonists.   Through  our 
presence  we  have  underlined  our  engagement  beyond  rhetoric  and 
visits.   At  a  time  of  severe  budget  constraints  and  a  declining 
military  profile  elsewhere,  in  recent  years  we  have  consciously 
and  steadily  maintained  our  force  levels  in  the  Asia-Pacific 
region.   They  are  now  at  approximately  100,000  —  roughly  the 
same  as  the  number  in  Europe.   This  serves  our  economic  as  well 
as  security  interests.   It  has  contributed  to  the  stability  of 
the  region  and  provided  the  foundations  for  its  astonishing 
economic  growth. 

Our  forward  military  presence  and  overall  security  interests 
in  Asia  hinge  on  our  close  working  relationship  with  Japan. 
The  U.S. -Japan  alliance  is  our  most  important  security 
commitment  in  the  region;  the  U.S. -Japan  partnership  is  the 
foundation  of  our  Asia  policy.   Some  question  the  rationale  for 
this  alliance  now  that  the  threat  of  the  Soviet  Union  no  longer 
exists.   Our  answer  is  that,  in  the  post  Cold  War  period  of 
change,  the  U.S. -Japan  alliance  is  targetted  against  the 
uncertainties  which  confront  the  U.S.,  Japan  and  the  region. 
Like  our  other  alliances,  it  is  a  fundamental  element  of 
stability  that  benefits  —  and  is  appreciated  by  —  all  in  the 
region. 

Our  alliance  with  Japan  is  based  on  the  Mutual  Security  Treaty 
which,  along  with  our  47,000  military  personnel  stationed  in 
Japan  (including  some  15,000  persons  afloat  on  the  Seventh 
Fleet  homeported  in  Japan),  allow  the  U.S.  to  protect  enduring 
economic,  political,  and  security  interests.   Japan  provides 
almost  $5  billion  a  year  in  Host  Nation  Support  to  our  forces, 
more  than  any  other  ally.   This  covers  approximately  70%  of  the 
costs  of  our  forces  and  means  that  it  is  less  expensive  to 
maintain  forces  in  Japan  than  in  the  U.S.   The  present  North 
Korea  nuclear  problem  by  itself  illustrates  the  continued 
importance  of  our  bilateral  political  and  security  ties  with 
Japan. 

The  end  of  the  Cold  War,  shifting  trends  in  the  region  and 
generational  change  in  both  countries  challenge  us  to 
revalidate  our  bilateral  security  ties.   Accordingly,  we  are 
conducting  throughout  this  year  —  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
end  of  World  War  II  —  an  intensive  dialogue  with  Japan 
centered  on  a  series  of  high-level,  security-related  meetings. 
This  is  a  joint  effort  by  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  maintain  and  strengthen  our  robust 
bilateral  defense  relationship.   Recently,  Secretary  Perry 
hosted  Defense  Minister  Tamazawa  in  Washington,  and  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  Joe  Nye  and  I  hosted  our  Japanese 
counterparts  in  Security  Subcommittee  meetings.   Secretary 
Christopher  has  met  countless  times  with  his  counterparts.   We 
look  forward  to  a  joint  meeting  of  foreign  and  defense 
ministers  this  fall  and  major  attention  to  our  security  ties 
when  the  President  visits  Osaka  in  November. 
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Our  shared  aim  is  to  reaffirm  the  centrality  of  the  alliance  to 
both  our  countries  in  the  post  Cold  War  era.   Our  discussions 
have  strengthened  our  bilateral  security  ties  across  the 
board.   We  are  looking  at  such  items  as  cooperating  on 
peacekeeping  operations;  resolving  base  issues;  Host  Nation 
Support;  Theater  Missile  Defense;  technology  exchange;  joint 
development  and  production  of  military  technologies;  and  an 
Access  and  Cross  Servicing  Agreement  to  facilitate  security 
cooperation  still  further. 

Japan  is  our  essential  partner  in  promoting  common  values  and 
interests  around  the  world.   We  coordinate  closely  on  Asian 
regional  issues,  such  as  the  North  Korean  nuclear  program,  the 
peace  process  in  Cambodia,  and  the  ASEAN  Regional  Forum.   We 
cooperate  as  well  on  important  issues  in  other  regions  such  as 
reform  and  democratization  in  Russia  and  the  NIS,  the  Middle 
East  peace  process,  and  peacekeeping  in  Mozambique,  Rwanda, 
Haiti  and  other  crisis  areas.   The  U.S.  and  Japan  work  closely 
in  the  United  Nations  where  we  are  the  world's  two  largest 
contributors,  and  we  support  Japan's  goal  of  a  permanent  seat 
on  the  Security  Council. 

In  short,  our  security  relationship  with  Japan  remains  and  will 
continue  to  be  sound  and  productive.   Despite  the  difficulties 
that  currently  exist  in  the  economic  side  of  our  bilateral 
relationship,  I  want  to  emphasize  that  our  two  nations  must  not 
and  will  not  allow  trade  disagreements  to  affect  our  other 
positive  areas  of  cooperation.   Sharp  trade  frictions  with 
Europe  have  not  undermined  NATO,  and  our  trade  differences  with 
Japan  will  not  change  the  fundamental  U.S.  national  interest  in 
alliance  and  partnership  with  Japan.   President  Clinton  has 
made  this  policy  clear  —  I  am  here  to  reaffirm  it  once  again. 

Our  four  other  bilateral  security  agreements  with  Australia, 
South  Korea,  the  Philippines  and  Thailand  also  remain  central 
elements  in  our  post  Cold  War  security  posture  as  well  as  for 
our  treaty  partners.   In  addition  to  bases  in  South  Korea  and 
Japan,  we  maintain  other  forward  deployed  forces  —  maritime 
forces  continuously  afloat,  rotational  deployments,  and 
temporary  deployments  for  exercises,  humanitarian  operations, 
and  other  projects.   These  deployments  depend  on  a  wide  variety 
of  access  arrangements,  formal  and  informal.   In  the  wake  of 
leaving  our  bases  in  the  Philippines,  several  Asian  nations 
have  buttressed  the  American  regional  presence  through  new  or 
expanded  access  agreements. 

In  this  context,  I  note  that  our  International  Military 
Education  and  Training  (IMET)  program  is  one  of  our  most 
effective  foreign  policy  tools.   Our  ambassadors  and  USCINCPAC 
rely  heavily  on  IMET  to  help  strengthen  security  relationships 
with  our  allied  and  friendly  nations,  to  encourage  the 
professionalism  and  nonpolitical  character  of  their  military, 
and  to  foster  the  transition  to  democracy  and  civilian 
control.   IMET  bolsters  our  cooperative  defense  arrangements. 
Equally  important,  IMET  programs  expose  foreign  military  and 
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civilian  personnel  to  the  U.S.  professional  military 
establishment  and  the  American  way  of  life,  including  our 
regard  for  democratic  values,  respect  for  individual  and  human 
rights  and  belief  in  the  rule  of  law.   For  these  reasons,  we 
believe  the  restoration  of  IMET  funding  for  Indonesia  as  well 
as  the  continuation  of  our  other  IMET  programs  is  important. 

COMBATTING  PROLIFERATION  OF  WEAPONS  OF  MASS  DESTRUCTION 

Security  in  the  Asia-Pacific  depends  on  the  region's  ability  to 
limit  the  spread  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  their  means 
of  delivery.   As  President  Clinton  stated  during  his  1993  trip 
to  Seoul,  Korea,  "[w]e  cannot  let  the  expanding  threat  of  these 
deadly  weapons  replace  the  Cold  War  nightmare  of  nuclear 
annihilation. " 

To  this  end,  the  U.S.  has  affirmed  the  centrality  of  nuclear 
non-proliferation  to  its  national  interests,  making  indefinite 
extension  of  the  Nonproliferation  Treat  (NPT)  a  key  priority. 
We  and  the  other  nations  of  the  Asia-Pacific  were  instrumental 
to  the  world  community's  decision  that  a  permanent 
Nonproliferation  Treaty  will  serve  as  the  foundation  of  a 
stable  strategic  environment  for  future  arms  control  efforts. 

As  we  did  with  the  NPT,  the  U.S.,  together  with  others,  seeks 
to  strengthen  existing  multilateral  non-proliferation  treaties, 
such  as  the  Biological  Weapons  Convention;  presses  for  the 
quick  entry  into  force  of  the  Chemical  Weapons  Convention;  and 
continues  close  cooperation  with  countries  in  the  region,  such 
as  Australia  and  Japan,  to  ensure  the  effectiveness  of  various 
non-proliferation  export-control  regimes,  such  as  the  Missile 
Technology  Control  Regime.   We  have  placed  all  these  issues 
high  on  the  agenda  with  the  region's  other  two  nuclear  powers, 
Russia  and  China.   We  regret  Beijing  has  temporarily  suspended 
dialogue  in  this  area. 

We  are  determined  to  achieve  a  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty  at 
the  earliest  possible  date.   We  have  welcomed  the  mandate 
achieved  at  the  Conference  on  Disarmament  for  the  negotiation 
of  a  multilateral  treaty  to  ban  the  production  of  fissile 
material  for  weapons  purposes.   We  will  maintain  our  own 
unilateral  testing  moratorium  at  least  through  September  1996 
to  help  create  favorable  conditions  for  a  successful  CTBT 
negotiation. 

The  single  most  dangerous  threat  to  our  efforts  to  limit  the 
spread  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  remains  the  lingering 
nuclear  challenge  on  the  Korean  peninsula. 

Our  primary  goals  in  addressing  the  North  Korean  nuclear  issue 
have  been  to  ensure  a  peaceful,  non-nuclear  Korean  peninsula 
and  a  strong  global  non-proliferation  regime.   North  Korea's 
nuclear  program  and  its  refusal  to  comply  with  IAEA  safeguards 
and  NPT  obligations  threatened  both. 
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The  October  1994  Agreed  Framework  froze  the  North  Korean 
nuclear  program  under  IAEA  supervision.   When  fully 
implemented,  it  will  dismantle  it. 

Under  the  freeze,  which  is  monitored  by  the  IAEA  and  national 
means,  the  DPRK  5MW  reactor  is  shut  down,  its  fuel  fabrication 
plant  is  sealed,  construction  of  two  larger  reactors  has 
ceased,  the  radiochemical  (reprocessing)  laboratory  is  sealed, 
and  spent  fuel  from  the  5HW  reactor  is  in  a  storage  pond, 
awaiting  shipment  out  of  the  country.   These  steps  go  far 
beyond  the  DPRK's  obligations  under  the  NPT,  which  allows, 
under  safeguards  inspection  by  the  IAEA,  gas-graphite  reactors, 
reprocessing,  and  plutonium  stockpiling.   The  incentives 
provided  to  the  DPRK  in  the  Agreed  Framework  have  encouraged 
the  DPRK  to  forego  these  proliferation-prone  options. 

The  Administration  has  had  many  occasions  to  consult  and  brief 
you  on  the  Korean  nuclear  accord  so  I  will  not  go  into  detail 
here.   I  would  be  pleased  to  respond  to  questions. 

Implementation  of  the  Framework  will  require  perseverance  by 
all  concerned  —  the  recent  difficulties  we  have  experienced 
with  North  Korea  over  the  LWR  project  is  the  beginning  of  what 
will  be  a  long  and  arduous  process.   The  successful  May  19-June 
12  talks  in  Kuala  Lumpur,  led  by  my  deputy  Tom  Hubbard  and  DPRK 
Vice  Minister  Kim  Gye  Gwan,  confirmed  two  basic  principles  of 
the  LWR  project:   the  provision  of  the  Korean  standard  nuclear 
model  and  the  ROK's  central  role.   Future  talks  will  be  between 
KEDO  and  the  DPRK.   Ambassador  Gallucci  and  I  held  close 
consultation  in  both  Seoul  and  Tokyo  during  the  last  stages  of 
the  negotiations.   Both  the  South  Korean  and  Japanese 
governments  have  warmly  embraced  the  solution  reached  in  Kuala 
Lumpur . 

We  continue  to  work  closely  with  South  Korea,  Japan  and  others 
to  bring  peace  and  stability  to  this  part  of  the  world.   At  our 
insistence.  North  Korea  committed  in  the  Agreed  Framework  to 
pursue  dialogue  with  the  South  and  to  implement  the  1992  Joint 
Declaration  on  the  Denuclearization  of  the  Korean  Peninsula. 
North  Korea  has  yet  to  fulfill  these  obligations.   Full 
implementation  of  the  Agreed  Framework  requires  a  North-South 
dialogue.   This  dialogue  is  also  the  key  to  permanent  peace  on 
the  Peninsula.   The  future  of  the  Peninsula  must  be  shaped  by 
the  Korean  people  themselves. 


EXPLORING  NEW  REGIONAL  SECURITY  DIALOGUES 

While  our  network  of  bilateral  defense  alliances  and  military 
access  arrangements  remain  the  basis  of  U.S.  security 
engagement  in  the  Asia-Pacific,  our  participation  in  new 
regional  security  dialogues,  such  as  the  ASEAN  Regional  Forum, 
will  be  an  important  component  of  our  overall  security  policy. 
We  view  regional  security  dialogues  as  a  supplement  to  our 
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bilateral  security  ties,  our  forward  military  presence  and  our 
active  engagement  in  addressing  current  challenges  such  as  the 
North  Korean  issue. 

The  ASEAN  Regional  Forum  (ARF) ,  the  first  broadly-based, 
multilateral  security  dialogue  in  the  Asia-Pacific,  held  its 
first  Ministerial  in  Bangkok  in  July  1994.    Its  eighteen 
members  include  all  the  ASEAN  countries,  the  U.S.  and  many  of 
its  allies  as  well  as  former  adversaries,  including  China, 
Russian  and  Vietnam.   I  was  recently  in  Brunei  for  a  Senior 
Officials  Meeting  of  the  ARF  to  prepare  for  the  second  ARF 
Ministerial  in  which  Secretary  Christopher  will  participate  on 
August  1  in  Brunei. 

Just  a  few  years  ago,  it  would  have  been  considered  unrealistic 
to  predict  that  the  diverse  group  of  countries  comprising  the 
ARF  would  be  meeting  to  talk  about  issues  that  are  key  to  peace 
in  the  region.   Its  existence  is  a  symbol  of  the  significant 
changes  underway  in  Asia. 

The  ARF  is  in  its  infancy.   Working  with  others,  we  will  need 
to  develop  it  gradually.   The  United  States  has  encouraged,  and 
will  continue  to  encourage,  an  active  ARF  work  program  focusing 
on  confidence-building  measures,  defense  transparency,  and 
practical  areas  of  cooperation  such  as  peacekeeping  cooperation 
and  search-and-rescue.   Over  time,  the  ARF  has  the  potential  to 
evolve  into  an  important  component  of  regional  security 
architecture.   It  can  help  build  habits  of  cooperation  and 
confidence-building  and  play  a  useful  role  in  preventing  future 
conflicts  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region.   Step-by-step  progress  at 
a  pace  that  builds  consensus  among  all  the  participating  states 
will  be  the  key  to  a  long-term  U.S.  strategy  to  develop  the  ARF 
and  other  similar  security  dialogues. 

In  addition  to  offering  pragmatic  work  programs,  security 
dialogues  provide  a  forum  where  countries  can  signal  their 
intentions,  raise  their  concerns  and  discuss  together 
substantive  regional  issues,  ranging  from  Korea  to  Cambodia. 
While  not  a  forum  for  negotiation  of  specific  issues,  they 
nonetheless  provide  a  platform  for  countries  to  exchange  views 
and  set  forth  positions.   These  dialogues  therefore  can 
contribute  to  a  positive  atmosphere  for  eventual  resolution  of 
outstanding  issues. 

A  topic  often-mentioned  in  the  context  of  regional  security 
dialogues  is  the  ongoing  situation  in  the  South  China  Sea  and 
the  Spratly  Islands.   This  has  been  an  area  of  concern  for  the 
U.S.  and  others  in  the  Asia-Pacific. 

The  Spratly  Islands  and  other  parts  of  the  South  China  Sea  are 
subject  to  conflicting  territorial  and  maritime  claims  among 
the  PRC,  Vietnam,  Taiwan,  the  Philippines,  Malaysia  and 
Brunei.   Although  the  initial  claims  to  the  Sprat lys  have  been 
mostly  territorial  in  nature,  they  have  always  had  implications 
of  control  over  the  area's  strategic  location  and  its  maritime 
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resources,  particularly  fisheries  and  offshore  hydrocarbons. 
They  sit  astride  sealanes  to  the  Middle  East. 

As  you  know,  the  area  has  seen  armed  conflict  in  the  past  and 
more  recently  a  pattern  of  unilateral  actions  and  reactions 
that  has  led  to  increased  tensions  in  the  region. 

The  U.S.  has  a  strong  interest  in  freedom  of  navigation  and 
regional  stability.   On  May  10,  1995  we  issued  a  statement 
clarifying  and  elaborating  the  USG  position.   In  putting  this 
position  together,  we  consulted  with  claimants  and  many 
interested  non-claimants  alike.   Overall,  the  response  has  been 
generally  very  positive. 

The  statement  underlines  our  interest  and  our  engagement  in 
this  area  of  the  world.   We  do  not  take  a  position  on  the  legal 
merits  of  the  claims  to  sovereignty  to  islands,  but  we  would  be 
seriously  concerned  with  any  maritime  claims  or  restrictions  on 
maritime  activity  that  are  inconsistent  with  international  law, 
including  the  1982  United  Nations  Convention  on  Law  of  the 
Sea.   We  are  neutral  between  the  claimants;  we  are  not  taking 
sides.   This  statement  is  directed  to  all  claimants  and 
non-claimants.   We  underline  again  our  freedom  of  navigation 
interests.   We  urge  all  claimants  to  exercise  restraint,  to 
avoid  destabilizing  actions,  and  to  avoid  the  use  of  force.   We 
welcome  the  ASEAN  1992  Declaration  and  call  for  claimants  to 
intensify  their  diplomatic  efforts  to  deal  with  this  issue 
peacefully. 

Ultimately,  the  competing  sovereignty  claims  are  an  issue  for 
the  claimants  to  resolve  among  themselves.   Nevertheless, 
non-claimants  have  important  interests  in  seeing  that  these 
competing  claims  are  resolved  peacefully  and  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  international  law.   While  the  United  States 
does  not  plan  to  intervene  in  this  dispute,  we  have  reiterated 
our  offer  to  help  in  the  peaceful  resolution  of  the  competing 
claims  if  requested  by  the  parties. 

In  addition  to  collaboration  on  the  ARF,  the  U.S.  has  also  been 
working  closely  with  our  Japanese  and  Korean  allies  in 
exploring  possibilities  in  the  future  for  a  separate  Northeast 
Asia  security  dialogue  (NEASED) .   This  exploration  has  been 
done  through  "mixed"  conferences  sponsored  by  the  University  of 
California's  Institute  on  Global  Conflict  and  Cooperation 
(IGCC)  in  San  Diego  and  involving  participants  in  and  out  of 
government  from  among  these  countries  as  well  as  those  from 
China,  and  Russia.   North  Korea  also  has  a  seat,  but  has  not 
participated  since  the  initial  preparatory  meeting  in  1993. 

U.S.  representatives  and  the  other  NEASED  participants  seek  to 
persuade  the  North  Koreans  to  participate.   At  an  appropriate 
time  this  unofficial  dialogue  could  be  converted  into  a 
governmental  forum.   The  goal  of  such  a  forum  would  be  to 
facilitate  constructive  relationships  and  long-term  stability 
in  a  sub-region  where  the  interests  of  all  the  major 
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Asia-Pacific  powers  intersect.   While  hopefully  fostering  a 
climate  of  cooperation,  the  NEASED  would  not,  however,  involve 
itself  in  Korean  peninsula  issues  properly  addressed  through 
the  Agreed  Framework  and  North-South  Dialogue. 


ENGAGING  FORMER  ADVERSARIES 

In  the  context  of  promoting  regional  dialogues,  one  major 
challenge  we  face  in  the  years  ahead  is  to  engage  all  countries 
in  the  region,  including  our  former  adversaries  China,  Russia 
and  Vietnam,  and  also  eventually  North  Korea,  in  a  quest  for  a 
durable  future  security  structure.   We  will  pursue  this  goal 
against  the  backdrop  of  our  alliances,  our  forward  military 
presence,  our  diplomatic  efforts  on  non-proliferation  and  other 
regional  issues,  and  our  encouragement  of  regional  dialogues. 

China's  role  will  be  crucial.   The  PRC  is  the  world's  most 
populous  country,  one  of  the  five  permanent  members  of  the  UN 
Security  Council  with  veto  power,  and  possessor  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles.   It  is  also 
undergoing  extraordinary  economic  growth  and  promises  to  be  a 
preeminent  economic  power  early  in  the  next  century. 
Therefore,  the  President's  policy  is  to  pursue  a  constructive, 
cooperative  relationship  with  China,  through  comprehensive 
engagement,  seeking  progress  on  a  broad  agenda  of  issues 
through  high-level  visits  and  working-level  negotiations.   Our 
strategic  goal  is  to  help  integrate  further  the  Middle  Kingdom 
into  the  international  community,  to  encourage  it  to  accept 
both  the  benefits  and  obligations  that  come  with 
interdependence  and  cooperation,  whether  it  is  in 
non-proliferation  treaties  and  agreements,  rules  of  free  and 
open  trade,  international  human  rights  standards,  or  regional 
security  forums. 

Our  bilateral  relationship  with  China  is  founded  on  the  three 
Joint  Communiques  Presidents  Nixon,  Carter,  and  Reagan  approved 
with  Chinese  leaders.   Since  the  Shanghai  Communique  of  1972, 
the  United  States  has  acknowledged  the  Chinese  position  that 
there  is  but  one  China  and  that  Taiwan  is  a  part  of  China.   We 
recognize  the  Government  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  as 
the  sole  legal  government  of  China.   We  also  maintain  cultural, 
commercial,  and  other  unofficial  relations  with  the  people  of 
Taiwan,  within  the  framework  established  by  the  Taiwan 
Relations  Act  and  the  three  Joint  Communiques  with  the  PRC. 
Administrations  of  both  parties  have  embraced  this  policy, 
which  has  enabled  us  to  develop  mutually  beneficial  relations 
with  both  China  and  Taiwan.   This  approach  has  also  served  to 
promote  stability  and  peace  in  the  Taiwan  Straits  and  the 
region  generally. 

Since  the  President  initiated  our  policy  of  comprehensive 
engagement  with  China  in  September  1993,  we  have  had  modest 
success  in  securing  China's  cooperation  on  security  issues  such 
as  North  Korea,  Cambodia,  the  NPT,  narcotics  trafficking,  alien 
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smuggling,  and  regional  security  dialogues.   We  have  also 
reached  important  economic  agreements  such  as  protection  of 
intellectual  property.   At  the  same  time  we  have  had  ongoing 
problems  in  other  areas,  notably  human  rights  where  the 
situation  is  distressing  and  disturbing. 

Recently,  our  relationship  with  China  has  entered  a  very 
difficult  period.   The  Chinese  have  reacted  sharply  to  the 
private  visit  of  Lee  Teng-hui  to  Cornell  University  earlier 
this  month,  where  he  had  received  his  PhD,  calling  it  a  grave 
violation  of  the  three  Joint  Communiques  and  of  our  commitment 
since  1972  to  a  one-China  policy.   In  retaliation  for  this 
unofficial  visit  by  Taiwan's  leader,  Beijing  has  postponed  all 
scheduled  visits  and  talks  touching  on  non-proliferation  and 
security  matters.   Chinese  rhetoric  has  been  severe,  and  they 
have  recalled  their  Ambassador  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time. 

There  is  a  growing  perception  in  some  quarters  of  the  PRC  that 
the  U.S.  —  and  by  this  I  mean  the  Administration  as  well  as 
the  Congress  —  is  trying  to  foster  an  independent  Taiwan  as 
part  of  an  effort  to  "contain"  China  and  to  prevent  it  from 
fully  assuming  its  role  as  a  great  power.   That  is  emphatically 
not  United  States  policy.   We  seek  to  engage  China,  not  contain 
it.   Our  relations  with  Taiwan  will  continue  to  be  friendly  but 
unofficial.   For  its  part,  Taiwan  is  seeking  to  gain  the 
recognition  and  respect  its  people  believe  they  deserve  from 
the  international  community  —  and  from  the  government  in 
Beijing  —  for  their  impressive  economic  and  political 
achievements. 

We  have  consistently  declined  to  play  a  role  in  shaping  the 
future  between  China  and  Taiwan.   We  leave  this  to  the  parties 
themselves,  insisting  only  that  the  process  be  peaceful. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  great  achievements  of  U.S. -PRC  normalization 
was  to  take  the  U.S.  out  of  the  middle  of  the  dispute  between 
China  and  Taiwan,  giving  the  U.S.  the  credibility  to  encourage 
both  sides  to  improve  cross-strait  ties  —  which  has  in  fact 
occurred.   The  effect  has  been  to  facilitate  a  dramatic 
reduction  of  tension  across  the  Taiwan  Strait  and  to  allow  the 
burgeoning  economic,  tourist  and  other  ties  that  have  developed 
between  Taiwan  and  the  mainland.   This,  in  turn,  has  been  of 
importance  to  the  economic  growth  of  both  sides  and  to  the 
impressive  political  liberalization  in  Taiwan. 

We  note  with  regret  that  in  the  wake  of  Lee  Teng-hui's  visit, 
Beijing  has  postponed  cross-Strait  talks  between  senior 
representatives  from  China  and  Taiwan.   We  hope  this  is  but  a 
brief  postponement,  as  these  talks  are  useful  in  furthering 
stability  in  the  Straits  area. 

We  also  regret  that  China's  reaction  has  had  a  negative  impact 
on  our  security  dialogue.   We  have  a  mutual  interest  in  helping 
maintain  peace  and  stability  in  the  region  and  the  world,  and 
in  halting  the  spread  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  their 
delivery  systems.   We  hope  to  overcome  our  current  difficulties 
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and  to  make  progress  in  this  very  important  relationship.   The 
President  met  with  the  Chinese  Ambassador  earlier  this  month  to 
reassure  the  Chinese  of  our  commitment  to  the  three  Joint 
Communiques  and  a  one-China  policy.   We  have  reaffirmed  our 
policy  through  other  channels,  publically  and  privately.   We 
have  suggested  ways  to  resume  our  dialogue  and  recover 
momentum  in  our  overall  relations. 

We  have  in  short  made  clear  our  continued  fidelity  to  our 
commitments  and  our  policies,  as  well  as  our  readiness  to  put 
relations  back  on  track.   It  is  in  China's  own  clear  interest 
to  respond  positively  to  our  overtures. 


FREEDOM.  OPEN  SOCIETIES  AND  ECONOMIC  GROWTH 

Security  for  the  Asia-Pacific  region  can  also  be  viewed  in 
terms  of  the  prospects  for  freedom,  more  open  societies  and 
strong  economic  growth  and  sustainable  development.   As  I  have 
stated  many  times  before,  our  security,  economic  and 
democratization  interests  and  those  of  the  people  of  Asia  are 
mutually  reinforcing. 

I  have  presented  previous  testimony  more  fully  outlining  the 
Administration's  views  in  this  regard.   Let  me  therefore  be 
brief. 

Promoting  humane  values,  open  societies  and  strong  economies 
serves  the  interests  of  both  the  U.S.  and  the  rest  of  the 
Asia-Pacific  region.   This  policy  is  not  merely  an  idealistic 
quest  that  reflects  American  impulses,  but  rather  an  approach 
that  promotes  concrete  national  interests. 

In  an  age  of  technology  and  information,  strong  growth  and 
economic  development  can  be  sustained  only  where  government 
policies  are  transparent,  where  courts  provide  due  process, 
where  uncensored  newspapers  are  free  to  expose  corruption  and 
to  debate  economic  policy  and  where  businesses  can  make 
independent  decisions  with  free  access  to  information. 
Economic  rights  granted  by  authoritarians  can  easily  be  taken 
away.   The  foundation  of  open  economies,  rights  that  protect 
contracts,  property  and  patents  must  be  guaranteed  by  the  rule 
of  law.   The  reality  of  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  South  Korea,  Taiwan, 
most  of  Southeast  Asia,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  tells  us  that 
accountable  government  is  the  bedrock  of  stability  and 
prosperity.   The  reality  of  Burma  and  North  Korea  tell  us  that 
repression  entrenches  poverty  and  inhibits  the  transparency 
upon  which  trust  among  nations  is  built. 

Enlarging  freedoms  directly  serves  our  national  security 
interest  as  well.   History  shows  that  the  greatest  threats  to 
our  security  and  to  Asia's  have  long  come  from  governments  that 
flout  the  rule  of  law  at  home  and  reject  the  rule  of 
international  law  abroad.   In  353  wars  fought  since  1819,  not  a 
single  one  was  fought  between  two  established  democracies. 
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Open  accountable  governments  do  not  practice  terrorism  or 
generate  refugees.   They  provide  an  outlet  for  airing  dissent 
and  a  process  for  building  consensus.   They  are  a  source  of 
internal  and  international  stability. 

The  United  States  is  not  on  a  crusade.   We  are  not  trying  to 
impose  our  form  of  society  or  ideals.   Each  nation  must  find 
its  own  way  consistent  with  history  and  culture.   But 
international  obligations  to  which  countries  have  subscribed 
should  be  fulfilled.   Moreover,  Americans  are  bound  to  respect 
the  countless  Asians  who  have  devoted  their  lives  and  given 
their  lives  for  these  values. 

The  United  States  will  continue  to  champion  humane  values  and 
the  movement  toward  more  open  societies.   We  will  do  so  without 
arrogance,  but  also  without  apology.   This  means  that  we  must 
staunchly  assist  the  development  of  fledgling  democracies,  such 
as  Cambodia  and  Mongolia,  providing  them  the  modest  aid 
resources  they  need.   We  must  firmly  push  for  political 
openness  in  repressed  societies  including  Burma.   And  we  must 
fully  support  non-governmental  organizations,  such  as  the 
National  Endowment  for  Democracy  and  The  Asia  Foundation,  who 
are  often  better  placed  than  governments  to  foster  positive 
change. 


CONCLUSION 

Since  the  birth  of  our  nation,  there  has  been  extensive  contact 
between  the  U.S.  and  Asia,  whether  in  trade,  immigration,  or 
cultural  and  educational  exchanges.   This  era  of  the 
information  highway  and  supercomputers  has  brought  us  even 
closer. 

Lasting  security  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region  is  based  on  the 
premise  that  nations  must  work  toward  the  realization  of  a 
sense  of  shared  interests  and  values  while  cherishing  the 
region's  rich  diversity.   To  make  this  vision  a  reality,  the 
U.S.  must  be  willing  to  exercise  enlightened  leadership, 
demonstrate  political  courage  and  allocate  sufficient  resources 
to  implement  our  policies.   This  will  be  critical  as  the 
competition  within  our  government  for  shrinking  funds  becomes 
ever  more  acute.   Thanks  to  the  general  economic  dynamism  of 
the  region,  we  do  not  require  large  resources  for  our  task. 
But  we  must  continue  to  devote  the  modest  funds  as  well  as  our 
energy  and  vision  to  realize  the  momentous  potential  of  a 
Pacific  Community. 

In  the  security  area,  we  seek  a  more  positive  vision  based  not 
only  on  our  existing  security  arrangements,  but  also  on  a  new 
comprehensive  approach  of  cooperation  among  interdependent 
nations.   We  seek  a  future  in  which  peace  will  be  preserved 
less  through  force  and  more  through  shared  interests  and  values. 
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Despite  some  tragic  aberrations,  the  nations  of  the 
Asia-Pacific  region  have  generally  enjoyed  stability  and 
prosperity  during  the  past  twenty  years.   For  America  these 
bounties  have  been  purchased  above  all  by  the  sacrifices  of  our 
veterans.   It  is  a  legacy  that  this  Administration,  with  the 
bipartisan  assistance  of  the  Congress,  will  strive  to  nurture 
and  expand. 
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Consider  East  Asia  in  1975.  The  United  States  was  withdrawing  from  Vietnam,  and 
many  observers  predicted  that  widespread  instability  would  follow  a  broader 
American  withdrawal  from  the  region.   Compare  those  predictions  with  the  stable 
and  prosperous  East  Asia  of  1995.  The  important  reasons  that  the  gloomy 
predictions  proved  wrong  were  American  alliances  in  the  region  and  the  continued 
presence  of  substantial  United  States  forces.  Our  forward  deployed  and  forward 
stationed  forces  in  Asia  have  ensured  broad  regional  stability,  helped  deter 
aggression  against  our  allies,  and  contributed  to  the  tremendous  political  and 
economic  advances  made  by  natiorw  of  the  region.  US  policy  promoted  the 
successes  that  we  see  in  Asia  today,  and  a  prosperous  and  secure  Asia  continues  to  be 
in  America's  interest. 

That  is  not  to  imderstate  the  challenges  that  Asia  poses.  The  social,  economic  and 
political  transition  now  occurring  in  Asia  is  encouraging  but  uncertain.   Leadership 
changes  are  near  or  underway  in  many  states,  and  the  outcome  of  these  transitions 
could  have  a  major  impact  on  security  and  stability  of  the  region.  In  addition, 
threats  of  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  emerging  nationalism 
amidst  long-standing  ethnic  and  national  rivalries,  and  unresolved  territorial 
disputes  combine  to  create  a  political  landscape  of  potential  instability  and  conflict. 
For  the  security  and  prosperity  of  today  to  be  maintained  for  the  next  twenty  years, 
the  United  States  must  remain  engaged  in  Asia,  committed  to  peace  in  the  region, 
and  dedicated  to  strengthening  alliances  and  friendships. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Department  of  Defense  published  the  United  States  Security 
Strategy  for  the  East  Asian  Region,  the  first  in  a  series  of  rejxjrts  covering  key 
regions,  which  spelled  out  the  security  details  of  President  Clinton's  strategy  of 
engagement  and  enlargement.  This  report  has  succeeded  in  focusing  the  debate  on 
the  dimensions  that  matter:  what  is  in  the  US  interest  and  how  should  it  be 
achieved.  The  answers  to  these  two  key  questions  are  found  in  the  unilateral, 
bilateral,  and  multilateral  aspects  of  the  Administration's  policy. 

•  Unilaterally,  we  must  get  our  house  in  order  and  maintain  a  bipartisan 
consensus.  Forty  years  ago.  Senator  Arthur  Vandenberg  urged  a  bi-partisan 
approach  to  our  dealings  across  the  Atlantic,  advocating  "a  mutual  effort,  under  our 
indispensable  two-Party  system,  to  unite  our  official  voice  at  the  water's  edge." 
Today,  we  should  develop  that  consensus  at  the  Pacific  water's  edge. 

•  Bilaterally,  we  must  maintain  and  strengthen  the  mutually  beneficial 
security  arrangements  we  have  with  our  five  treaty  allies—Japan,  Korea,  Australia, 
Thailand  and  the  Philippines-and  with  our  friends.   These  relationships  have 
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withstood  the  test  of  wars  and  trials  of  peace.  We  have  emerged  from  the  Cold  War 
with  strong  security  arrangements  that  continue  to  have  relevance,  such  as  the  early 
warning  and  intelligence  facilities  the  US  shares  with  Australia.   Indeed,  the 
network  of  US  alliances  and  bilateral  defense  cooperation  remains  the  foundation  of 
the  East  Asian  security  structure  providing  the  most  compelling  deterrent  to  intra- 
regional  instability  and  conflict. 

•  MuJtilaterally,  we  must  be  active  participants  in  the  new  multilateral 
regional  security  dialogues  and  be  ready  to  engage  in  the  various  forms  of 
multilateral  cooperation  such  dialogues  are  likely  to  generate  over  time. 
Multilateral  security  dialogue  is  not  a  new  "structure"  and  in  no  way  undermines 
the  importance  and  continued  viability  of  the  bilateral  defense  structure.   Nations  of 
the  region,  particularly  the  members  of  the  Association  of  Southeast  Asian  Nations 
(ASEAN),  have  made  considerable  progress  in  recent  years  in  developing  a  regional 
sense  of  community  and  confidence  building  through  inclusive  fora.   The  creation 
of  the  18-member  ASEAN  Regional  Forum,  which  will  have  its  second  ministerial 
meeting  later  this  summer,  is  a  particularly  important  step  in  toward  promoting 
communication  and  fostering  cooperation  in  the  Asia  Pacific  region.   Our 
participation  in  such  initiatives  is  essential  for  meaningful  exchanges  as  well  as  to 
reinforce  our  continued  engagement  in  regional  security. 

A  critical  component  of  our  East  Asia  strategy  is  maintaining  forward  deployed 
forces  in  Asia  to  ensure  broad  regional  stability,  help  to  deter  aggression  and 
contribute  to  the  political  and  economic  advances  of  the  region,  from  which  the  US 
benefits.   Our  commitment  includes  not  only  a  forward-deployed  force  of  about 
100,000  in  the  region,  mostly  in  Korea  and  Japan,  but  also  the  full  range  of  capability 
of  the  United  States  Pacific  Command.   We  will  also  pursue  modernization 
initiatives  to  improve  the  capability,  and  flexibility  of  all  our  forces,  including  those 
in  the  region,  and  ensure  that  our  forces  will  be  able  to  deploy  more  quickly  in  a 
crisis.  Allies  of  the  United  States  can  base  their  defense  planning  on  a  reliable 
American  security  guarantee. 

The  respxjnse  to  that  report  in  East  Asia  has  been  strongly  positive.  For  example, 
Singapore's  Chinese-language  paper  Lianhe  Zaobao  (8  March)  wrote  of  the  strategy 
espoused  by  this  report,  "This  is  not  only  the  role  Asia-Pacific  countries  want  the 
United  States  to  play,  but  also  the  best  means  by  which  the  United  Sates  can 
safeguard  its  interests  in  the  region." 

Revitalizing  the  Alliance  with  Japan.  Turning  to  some  of  our  specific  objectives  and 
challenges  in  East  Asia,  we  must  begin  with  Japan.  There  is  no  more  important 
bilateral  relationship  than  the  one  we  have  with  Japan.   Yet  some  have  argued  that 
such  alliances  are  anachronisms  best  left  to  the  pages  of  Cold  War  history.  Our 
steadfast  commitment  to  our  alliance  with  Japan  is  not  bom  of  nostalgia  or  lack  of 
creativity  in  our  security  policy.  It  is  based  first  and  foremost  on  US  national 
interests  and  the  importance  of  alliances  in  a  strategy  based  on  US  leadership. 
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The  US  security  alliance  with  Japan  is  the  cornerstone  of  United  States  security 
policy  in  Asia.  Japan's  continuing  dose  strategic  partnership  is  conducive  to 
regional  peace  and  stability  and  supports  broad  mutual  global  objectives.  Japan  is  a 
leading  democracy,  and  a  key  political  partner,  and  shares  our  objectives  in  the 
region— stability,  prosperity,  and  fostering  emerging  democracies.  Tokyo's  political 
solidarity  on  the  North  Korean  nuclear  issue  has  made  a  profound  contribution  to 
the  success  of  our  negotiatioi\s  with  Pyongyang.  Our  forward  presence  in  Northeast 
Asia,  anchored  in  Japan,  enables  us  to  respond  to  regional  contingencies,  protect  sea 
lines  of  communication,  sustain  influence,  and  support  operations  as  distant  as  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Access  to  bases  in  Japan  is  tremendously  important  to  this  forwtird 
posture.  Japan's  Host  Nation  Support  contributions  are  extraordinarily  generous  — 
over  4.5  billion  dollars  in  JFY  95.  Japan  has  begvm  to  send  Self-Defense  personnel 
abroad  on  peacekeeping  and  humanitarian  relief  missions  —  so  far  to  Cambodia, 
Mozambique,  and  to  Zaire  in  support  of  the  Rwandan  refugee  humanitarian 
assistance  effort.  Our  alliance  is  seen  not  just  by  the  United  States  and  Japan,  but 
throughout  the  region,  as  a  major  factor  for  securing  stability  in  Asia.  Japan's  new 
global  rcle  involves  greater  Japanese  contribution  to  regional  and  global  stability. 

What  began  as  a  security  alliance  has  also  become  a  true  partnership,  characterized 
by  unique  interdependence  across  the  board.  Together  as  the  world's  two  largest 
economies,  we  share  an  enormous  interest  in  fostering  free-markets  and 
maintaining  ready  access  to  Asian  markets  and  capital,  which  will  be  crucial  to  our 
societies  in  the  next  century.   Far  from  diminishing  in  importance,  the  US-Japan 
alliance  provides  the  institutional  basis  for  stability  in  the  region. 

As  we  prepare  to  enter  the  next  century,  the  US-Japan  alliance  is  strong  and  vital, 
having  achieved  unprecedented  levels  of  cooperation.    But  to  continue  serving  our 
mutual  national  interests  the  alliance  must  continue  to  evolve.     The  challenge  for 
the  US  and  Japan,  working  together,  is  to  ensure  the  alliance  is  prepared  to  address 
challenges,  and  to  maximize  opportunities  to  further  the  peace.   That  is  why  in 
November  1994  the  US  and  Japan  launched  an  intensive  dialogue  aimed  at 
reaffirming  and  enhancing  the  US-Japan  alliance,  and  ensuring  that  it  is  on  solid 
footing  as  we  address  the  next  century. 

What  prompted  the  dialogue  effort  was  first  and  foremost  the  recognition  by  both 
the  U.S.  and  Japan  that  sustaining  a  strong  alliance  will  be  critical  to  ensuring  our 
national  interests  into  the  next  century.  In  many  ways,  the  work  of  the  dialogue  is 
just  good  alliance  management.  But  it  is  also  more.  It  is  an  attempt  to  link  short 
term  policy  to  our  long  term  strategy — hammering  our  a  common  vision  of  where 
we  are  headed  in  a  systematic  way.  And  it  is  an  attempt  to  enhance  the  way  we 
work  together — ^both  politically  and  militarily — to  better  protect  our  two  coimtries 
against  potential  threats,  and  to  build  cooperation  across  the  board,  including  new 
areas  such  as  counter-proliferation.  In  this  way  the  dialogue  seeks  to  adapt  the 
alliance  in  the  face  of  fundamental  changes  in  the  post-Cold  War  security 
environment. 
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Conceptually  we  seek  an  alliance  which  will  continue  to  serve  as  an  "insurance 
policy" — providing  for  the  defense  of  Japan  and  ensuring  East  Asian  stability.   But,  it 
must  also  serve  as  an  "investment  policy"  for  the  future,  enhancing  our 
contributions  to  regional  stability  and  global  security.  In  concrete  terms  this  means 
strengtheiung  cooperation  in  ongoing  programs,  as  well  as  developing  new  areas  for 
cooperation  on  bilateral,  regional  and  global  issues.   This  includes  enhancing  the 
ways  our  defense  forces  work  together,  including  a  strong  emphasis  on 
interoperability,  as  well  as  continuing  progress  on  key  issues,  such  as  Host  Nation 
Supjwrt,  technology  exchange.  Ballistic  Missile  Defense,  and  base  issues.  We  mean 
to  continue  our  vital  work  together  on  halting  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction,  and  in  enhancing  regional  security  dialogues— as  a  supplement  not  a 
replacement  for  the  alliance.   In  a  rapidly  changing  world,  we  need  constant 
dialogue  to  ensure  our  common  perspectives  on  impxjrtant  issues.   And  to  ensure  a 
healthy  alliance  we  must  move  toward  a  stronger,  more  balanced  partnership. 

To  remain  vital,  our  alliance  must  continue  to  have  strong  public  support,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Pacific.  That  may  seem  difficult  when  our  relations  with  Japan  over  the 
last  decade  have  focused  on  trade  disputes.  The  answer  to  sustaining  support  for  the 
alliance  is  not  avoiding  disagreements.   The  answer  is  solving  them,  in  an  honest 
and  constructive  way.  We  will  not  allow  problems  in  the  trade  area  affect  our 
overall  relationship  with  Japan.  Just  as  we  can  argue  with  our  European  allies  and 
Canada  over  serious  issues  of  trade  —  without  damaging  our  overall  relationships  — 
we  ought  to  ensure  our  relationship  with  Japan  is  strong  enough,  and  mature 
enough  to  withstand  trade  disputes. 

The  importance  of  addressing  regional  security  challenges,  however,  does  not 
diminish  the  importance  of  coming  to  grips  with  our  trade  differences.   On  the 
contrary,  because  of  the  strategic  links  within  our  relationship,  it  makes  it 
imperative  that  we  deal  with  them.  That  is  why  we  must  not  let  controversy  over 
legitimate  trade  concerns  fester  imdermine  public  support— eroding  our  ability  to 
work  with  Japan  to  face  critical  regional  and  international  challenges.     Winston 
Churchill  said  it  well:  "there  is  only  one  thing  worse  than  fighting  with  allies— that 
is  fighting  without  allies." 

Strengthening  the  Alliance  with  the  Republic  of  Korea.  The  relationship  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Korea  is  also  moving  into  an  era  of  full 
partnership.   From  the  ruins  of  the  Korean  War,  South  Korea  has  develop>ed 
democratic  political  institutions  and  a  modem,  sophisticated  economy.   This 
political  and  economic  development  is  even  more  remarkable  for  having  taken 
place  while  South  Korea  has  had  to  confront  a  direct  military  threat  from  North 
Korea.  As  a  result,  the  security  alliance  between  the  United  States  and  the  Republic 
of  Korea  is  more  than  a  treaty  commitment— it  is  a  dose,  mature  friendship  built  on 
shared  commitments  to  democracy  and  free  markets. 

The  need  for  a  combined  US-ROK  military  command  and  forces  to  protect  those 
common  values  is  more  compelling  than  ever.   North  Korea's  large,  capable 
conventional  military  forces  continue  to  threaten  the  stability  of  the  Korean 
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{>eninsula.   Two-thirds  of  its  1.1  million  military  p>ersonnel  are  p>ositioned  near 
(within  100  km)  the  Demilitarized  Zone  along  with  a  substantial  artillery  capability 
that  can  strike  Seoul.  In  addition.  North  Korea  is  developing  a  new  generation  of 
longer-range  ballistic  missiles  that  will  supplement  its  existing  SCUD  missiles. 
Finally,  we  are  deeply  concerned  over  Nortii  Korea's  nuclear  program  and  its 
implications  for  security  on  the  peninsula  and  in  the  region  and  for  global  non- 
proliferation.   Without  a  close  defense  alliance  between  the  United  States  and  South 
Korea,  we  would  not  be  able  to  respond  effectively  to  these  threats  to  our  security 
interests. 

To  ensure  that  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Korea  are  cooperating  as  closely 
as  p>ossible  to  respond  to  these  immediate  security  concerns,  the  Departments  of 
State  and  Defense  are  intensifying  their  consultations  with  their  South  Korean 
counterparts.  Following  an  initiative  by  Assistant  Secretary  Lord,  the  Defense 
Department  is  seeking  to  enhance  bilateral  discussions  of  shared  security  concerns 
through  established  dialogue  chaimels.   Although  we  are  focusing  oui  discussions 
on  our  most  pressing  conventional  and  nuclear  concerns,  we  are  also  starting  to 
consider  with  our  South  Korean  allies  how  to  adjust  our  alliance  should  a  new, 
more  Jimicable  modus  vivendi  be  established  on  the  peninsula.   We  believe  that  the 
US-ROK  security  relationship  vyrill  retain  its  value  and  importance  as  a  key 
component  of  a  new  post-Cold  War  security  environment  in  Northeast  Asia  even 
after  North  Korea  is  no  longer  a  threat  to  the  region  because  the  alliance  serves 
more  broadly  as  an  anchor  for  stability  and  prosperity  in  the  region. 

US-DPRK  Framework  Agreement  To  address  our  most  pressing  security  concern  in 
the  region,  the  US  negotiated  a  Framework  Agreement  last  October  with  the 
Democratic  People's  Republic  of  Korea  to  freeze  the  North's  nuclear  program  and 
provide  for  its  eventual  dismantlement.   The  agreement  also  provides  an  opening  to 
pursue  other  issues  of  concern,  such  as  conventional  force  balances  and  missile 
proliferation.  Just  as  important,  this  agreement  is  intended  as  the  first  step  in  laying 
the  grovmdwork  for  peaceful  and  uncoerced  reconciliation  on  the  peninsula. 
However,  it  will  take  a  decade  or  more  for  the  agreement  to  be  fully  implemented  and 
there  are  many  pitfalls  along  the  way.  The  recent  negotiations  in  Kuala  Lumpur 
demonstrate  the  difficulty  that  we  will  experience  in  this  process,  but  with  patience 
and  firmness,  we  can  protect  our  key  principles  and  maintain  good  faith  with  our 
allies. 

Key  United  States  objectives  are  achieved  in  the  Agreed  Framework.  First,  it 
represents  a  significant  step  toward  sustaining  peace  and  stability  in  Northeast  Asia  by 
neutralizing  a  key  element  of  the  North  Korean  threat.   Second,  it  ensures  that  the 
DPRK  v^ll  not  acquire,  through  reprocessing,  the  25  to  30  kilograms  of  plutonium 
now  contained  in  spent  fuel  rods.  North  Korea  will  not  be  able  to  exploit  the  much 
larger  plutomum-producing  potential  of  reactors  that  it  would  have  brought  on-line 
over  the  next  two  years,  because  of  the  agreed  freeze.  Third,  it  assures  that  the  DPRK's 
freeze  in  nuclear  activity  is  verified  by  the  IAEA  and  eventually  will  bring  the  DPRK 
into  full  compliance  with  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  (NPT),  by  resolving  the 
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question  of  its  past  nuclear  activities.   Fourth,  the  Agreed  Framework  wrill  result  in 
dismantling  nuclear  facilities  that  lend  themselves  to  destabilizing  proliferation 
activity.  This  latter  aspect  marks  the  agreement  as  going  well  beyond  the 
requirements  of  the  NFT  in  ensuring  that  the  DPRK  does  not  develop  nuclear 
weapons.   Fifth,  the  Agreed  Framework  calls  for  a  restart  of  North-South  dialogue, 
which  we  see  as  a  necessary  component  of  the  agreement  and  a  prerequisite  for 
permanent  peace  on  the  peninsula. 

The  agreement  is,  of  course,  only  the  beginning  of  a  long  path  to  complete  resolution 
of  the  problem.  The  U.S.  will  insist  on  complete  implen\entation  at  every  stage.  The 
agreement  does  not  preclude  recourse  to  any  unilateral  or  multilateral  measures 
should  the  DPRK  renege  on  the  terms  of  the  agreement.  The  terms  of  the  agreement 
were  designed  in  a  way  that  does  not  depend  on  trust  of  North  Korea's  intentions  but 
on  its  observable  actions.  If  North  Korea  breaks  faith  with  the  agreement,  it  knows 
that  the  consequences  will  be  severe. 

Throughout  our  negotiations  with  North  Korea,  we  have  consulted  closely  with 
our  two  Northeast  Asian  allies.  South  Korea  and  Japan.  Theii  pledges  to  provide 
the  vast  bulk  of  the  financing  for  the  LWRs  signal  dearly  their  belief  that  the  overall 
agreement  serves  their  national  security  interests  as  well. 

China.  Our  relationship  with  the  People's  Republic  of  China  has  changed  a  great 
deal  over  the  years.   From  initial  nonrecognition  we  slowly  developed  relations 
with  a  country  in  which  we  saw  a  counterweight  to  the  USSR.   After  the  Chinese 
Government's  actions  against  its  people  at  Tiananmen  Square  in  1989,  we  cut  short 
a  number  of  our  growing  contacts.  In  1993,  seeking  to  be  better  able  to  influence 
China,  we  reestablished  military-to-military  relations.  Thus,  we  have  repeatedly 
reevaluated  our  relationship  with  China. 

As  the  large  and  small  shifts  over  the  years  demonstrate,  this  process  of 
reevaluation  is  not  an  instant  study  with  a  quick  solution.   Rather,  it  is  an  ongoing 
process  in  which  we  examine  a  wide  range  of  issues  and  interests  and  weigh  them 
against  each  other.  These  issues  change  over  time  and  with  the  world  situation.  In 
the  case  of  China,  however,  there  are  a  few  certainties  that  can  be  counted  on  to 
remain  fairly  constant.  China  is  a  nuclear  weapons  state,  a  leading  regional  military 
power  and  a  global  economic  and  political  power  with  a  permanent  seat  on  the  UN 
Security  Council.  It  is  essential  for  peace,  stability,  and  economic  growth  in  the  Asia- 
Pacific  region  that  China  is  stable  and  continues  to  develop  friendly  relations  with 
its  neighbors.  It  is  also  essential  that  we  maintain  a  dialogue  with  this  powerful  and 
important  country,  working  together  with  them  when  we  agree  and  finding  ways  to 
influence  them  when  we  do  not.  This  is  a  conclusion  that  has  been  reached  and 
reaffirmed  again  and  again  by  successive  US  administrations  and  Congresses,  under 
both  E>emocratic  and  Republican  control. 

Some  of  the  areas  of  agreement  and  disagreement  with  the  PRC  are  dear  to  us  today. 
Others  will  take  more  time  to  develop.  This  in  mind,  we  can  group  our  interests 
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into  the  following  6  important  reasons  for  the  U.S.  to  engage  China  on  a  broad  range 
of  security  related  issues: 

1)  Security  dialogues  and  military  exchanges  are  important  during  periods  of 
international  transition.  These  dialogues  get  at  the  heart  of  issues  of  greatest 
importance  to  the  countries  involved.   It  becomes  even  more  important  that  lines 
of  communication  be  maintained  when  situations  are  unsettled.   The  U.S. 
established  and  maintained  a  robust  security  and  military  relationship  with  the 
Soviet  Union  during  the  period  of  its  most  precipitous  decline.   These  dialogues  and 
exchanges  arguably  shaped  thinking,  eased  concerns,  and  enhanced  trust  during  a 
critical  period.   Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  declined,  Chiixa  is  now  on  the  ascent. 
We  must  engage  its  politic«il/ military  leadership  in  a  dialogue  about  their  future 
role  in  the  Pacific  and  work  to  integrate  it  into  the  larger  international  community. 
China's  Pacific  power  and  presence  is  still  in  a  formative  stage  and  outcomes  can  be 
influenced  —  this  is  why  we  choose  to  engage  China,  not  contain  it. 

2)  Our  allies  and  friends  in  the  region  support  a  ]X>licy  of  engagement.  Japan, 
South  Korea,  and  Thailand  have  all  pressed  the  U.S.  to  engage  China  on  a  broad 
array  of  issues,  including  security  concerns.  If  we  mistakenly  decided  to  practice  a 
broad  policy  of  containment  —  rather  than  engagement  —  towards  China,  we  would 
be  going  it  alone  in  Asia,  without  the  sup]x>rt  of  our  key  allies. 

3)  We  are  trying  to  promote  transparency  and  mutual  understanding.  In  the 
1980s,  the  U.S.  made  military  technology  and  arms  sales  available  to  China  as  a 
counterweight  to  the  Soviet  Union.  In  this  post  Cold  War  environment  we  want  to 
promote  transparency  and  build  confidence  in  the  Pacific  —  not  arsenals. 

4)  China  holds  the  key  to  progress  in  a  variety  of  regional  trouble  sf>ots  and, 
increasingly,  in  global  security  issues.  China  played  a  critical  role  behind  the  scenes 
in  the  negotiation  of  the  North  Korean  nuclear  framework  agreement.   Similarly, 
they  played  a  positive  role  in  discussions  on  the  future  of  Cambodia.  China's 
influence  can  provide  avenues  of  discreet  diplomacy  on  security  and  political 
matters  to  states  such  as  Burma,  Pakistan,  and  Iran.  China  will  necessarily  be  a  key 
actor  in  management  and  eventual  resolution  of  competing  claims  in  the  South 
China  Sea.  As  well,  the  PRC's  support  and  cooperation  is  vital  to  our  ability  to 
establish  effective  international  arms  control  and  nonproliferation  regimes.   As  a 
nuclear  power  and  an  arms  exporter  and  importer,  China's  importance  on  these 
issues  must  not  be  underestimated  and  cannot  be  overemphasized.   Even  if  there 
were  no  other  reasoits  to  do  so,  our  proliferation  concerns  would  require  that  we 
continue  to  engage  China. 

5)  The  military  and  security  elite  in  China  will  play  a  critical  role  during  a 
period  of  political  transition.   The  military  still  enjoys  tremendous  power  and  access 
in  modern  China  and  have  a  voice  on  issues  of  concern  to  us.   Dialogue  allows  us  to 
gain  valuable  insights  into  the  political  changes  sweeping  the  country,  have  a 
measure  of  influence  over  their  attitudes  and  behavior,  and  provide  to  them  the 
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example  of  a  dvilian-controlled  security  apparatus  in  a  free  and  democratic  country. 

6)  We  must  avoid  and  prevent  military  accidents  and  dangerous 
misperceptions.   The  Chinese  military  is  increasingly  operating  further  from  their 
shores,  in  international  waters  where  US  forces  regularly  deploy.   Our  interests  in 
the  Asia  Pacific  region  mean  that  we  will  likely  in  the  future  operate  in  the  same 
areas  as  Chinese  forces.   By  beginning  operational  dialogues  with  ovir  Chinese 
military  counterparts  we  can  work  to  improve  mutual  imderstanding  between  our 
maritime  and  air  forces,  so  that  they  will  vmderstand  each  others'  signals  and 
operating  procedures  as  they  inevitably  have  increasing  contact  in  the  course  of 
their  routine  operations. 

Having  discussed  why  we  must  engage,  let  me  now  address  how  DoD  does  engage. 
There  are  five  pillars  to  our  cvirrent  policy:   high  level  visits;  functional  exchanges; 
routine  military  activities  and  confidence  building  measures;  participation  in 
multinational  security  fora;  and  the  Joint  Defense  Conversion  Commission.    All  of 
our  exchanges  with  China  are  based  on  redprodty  and  mutual  benefit,  in  support  of 
our  engagement  strategy.  To  clarify  what  we  do  not  do,  the  ban  on  arms  transfers 
and  dual  use  technologies  continues  and  discussion  of  US  military  capabilities  and 
intentions  is  limited  to  publicly  available  information. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  value  of  the  Joint  Defense  Conversion  Commission, 
which  I  know  has  been  a  subject  of  some  discussion  here  on  Capitol  Hill.  This 
Commission,  established  during  Secretary  Perry's  visit  to  China  in  October  1994,  is 
very  important  to  our  overall  strategy.  Our  goals  for  the  program  are  to:  establish 
channels  of  communications  with  an  important  sector  of  China's  national  security 
community;   increase  transparency;   increase  monitoring  of  Chinese  defense 
conversion  activities;    and  seek  commercial  opportunities  for  US  companies.    The 
commission  and  our  defeixse  conversion  cooperation  with  China  does  not  transfer 
technology.   No  DoD  funds  are  appropriated  for  defense  conversion  activities  with 
the  PRC.  The  only  costs  involved  are  some  travel  and  representational  funds. 

The  initial  project  of  the  Joint  Defense  Conversion  Commission,  sponsored  jointly 
on  the  U.S.  side  by  DoD,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration,  is  a  cooperative  air  traffic  control  management  program.   In  the 
long  term,  benefits  of  this  project  include:   shortening  international  air  routes 
to/ through  China  airspace;  increasing  air  safety;  increasing  Chinese  domestic  air 
traffic  control  capabilities  which  will  provide  possible  commercial  opportvinities  for 
U.S.  aircraft  and  commercial  ATC  equipment  industries  (a  commercial  aviation 
market  estimated  between  $10  and  $20  billion  over  the  next  decade);  and  promoting 
the  integration  of  Chinese  civil  £ind  military  air  traffic  control  management.   The 
Joint  Defense  Conversion  Commission  thus  provides  great  short  and  long  term 
benefit  at  negligible  cost.  Its  loss  would  be  detrimental  to  the  engagement  goals  I 
have  outlined  and  to  our  security  needs  overall. 

ASEAN.  We  continue  to  strengthen  our  important  bilateral  defense  relationships 
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throughout  the  ASEAN  region.   Ovir  dialogues  and  niilitary  interaction  with  these 
countries  are  an  integral  part  of  our  overall  East  Asian  engagement  strategy.  The 
opp>ortimities  for  training,  exercises,  port  visits  and  other  types  of  access  enhance 
our  interoperability,  thereby  improving  our  ability  to  work  with  these  friends  and 
allies  in  a  crisis.  Such  access  also  contributes  to  our  readiness  and  to  our  ability  to 
sustain  a  military  presence  in  the  region  over  the  long-term.   Additionally,  i^EAN 
continues  to  demonstrate  its  growing  influence  as  a  positive  force  in  the  regional 
security  equation  and  its  well-developed  patterns  of  consultation  and  cooperation 
offer  useful  approaches  for  the  broader  multilateral  security  initiatives  such  as  the 
ASEAN  Regional  Forum. 

Australia.  The  United  States  and  Australia  have  enjoyed  a  long  tradition  of  close 
political-military  consultation,  cooperation  and  warm  friendship,  beginning  even 
before  the  1951  ANZUS  Treaty.  The  enduring  strength  and  vitality  of  the 
relationship  has  been  sustained  through  periods  of  changing  international  strategic 
circumstances,  demonstrating  the  depth  of  our  shared  interests.  In  its  Defence 
White  Paper  published  in  December  1994,  Australia  detailed  a  forward-looking 
fXDlicy  for  the  next  fifteen  years  focusing  on  its  role  as  a  leaders  in  the  region  and  the 
development  of  a  versatile  defense  force  capable  of  defending  Australia,  sustaining 
alliance  commitments  to  the  United  States  and  intensifying  contributions  to 
regional  and  global  security. 

Vietnam.  On  February  3  ,  1994,  President  Clinton  announced  the  decision  to 
remove  the  provisions  of  the  Trading  With  The  Enemy  Act  that  prohibited 
Americans  from  doing  business  in  Vietnam,  and  to  expand  the  official  United  States 
presence  in  Vietnam  to  the  level  of  a  liaison  office.  The  President  stated  that  he 
made  the  judgment  that  "the  best  way  to  ensure  cooperation  from  Vietnam  and  to 
continue  getting  the  information  Americans  want  on  POWs  and  MIAs  is  to  end  the 
trade  embargo."  Our  major  policy  interest  in  Vietnam  continues  to  be  accoimting 
for  United  States  Service  personnel  missing  in  action  from  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Vietnamese  cooperation  regarding  joint  field  activities  and  trilateral  work  on  the  Lao- 
Vietnam  border  cases  has  been  excellent.   During  the  period  of  this  administration 
Vietnam  has  provided  a  significant  proportion  of  the  total  remait\s  repatriated;  we 
continue  to  press  for  more  progress  and  accounting,  especially  with  respect  to  the  Special 
Remains  and  Last  Known  Alive  Cases.   The  recent  turnovers  of  documents  represent  the 
positive  impact  of  Vietnamese  initiatives  undertaken  during  the  past  year,  such  as 
utilizing  ministry  search  teams  and  seeking  information  from  wartime  veterans.   The 
highest  levels  of  the  Vietnamese  government  have  offered  their  assurances  that  full 
coof>eration  will  continue. 

Combating  the  Spread  and  Use  of  Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction  and  Missiles. 
Weapons  of  mass  destruction  —  nuclear,  biological,  and  chemical  —  along  with  their 
delivery  systems,  pose  a  major  threat  to  our  security  and  that  of  our  allies  and  other 
friendly  nations.   To  combat  missile  proliferation  the  United  States  urges  all 
countries  to  adhere  to  the  Missile  Technology  Confrol  Regime  (MTCR)  guidelines 
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and  seeks  prudently  to  broaden  membership  of  the  MTCR.   The  Administration 
supports  the  prompt  ratification  and  earliest  possible  entry-in-force  of  the  Chemical 
Weapons  Convention  (CWC)  as  well  as  new  measures  to  increase  transparency  of, 
and  enhance  compliance  with,  the  Biological  Weapons  Convention  (BWC).   We 
also  support  improved  export  controls  for  nonproUferation  purposes  both 
domestically  and  multilaterally.   The  proliferation  problem  is  global,  but  we  must 
tailor  our  approaches  to  specific  regional  contexts.  We  are  leading  international 
efforts  to  bring  North  Korea  into  compliance  with  its  nonproUferation  obligations, 
including  the  NPT,  IAEA  safegucirds,  and  the  North-South  denuclearization  accord. 

Conclusion 

The  US  is  committed  to  leadership  in  the  Asia  Pacific.  Our  national  interests 
demand  our  thorough  engagement  throughout  the  region.   We  back  up  that 
engagement  with  our  commitment  to  sustain  our  forward  deployed  military 
presence  in  the  region  for  the  foreseeable  future.   For  most  countries  in  the  region 
the  US  is  the  critical  variable  in  the  East  Asia  security  equation.  The  US  presence  is 
a  force  for  stability,  reducing  the  need  for  arms  build  ups,  and  deterring  tiie  rise  of 
hegemonic  forces. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  American  leadership.   The  US  is  not  the  world's 
policeman,  but  it  cannot  achieve  most  of  its  international  goals  by  acting  alone  or 
acting  only  when  its  own  interests  are  at  risk.  Our  forward  deployed  and  forward 
stationed  forces  in  Asia  contribute  to  broad  regional  stability,  deter  aggression,  and 
contribute  to  the  tremendous  political  and  economic  advances  made  by  nations  of 
the  region.  Concerns  about  American  withdrawal  heard  today  were  voiced  twenty 
years  ago  as  well,  in  the  years  following  the  Vietnam  War.  To  maintain  the  security 
and  prosperity  of  today  for  the  next  twenty  years,  the  United  States  must  remain 
engaged  in  Asia,  committed  to  peace  in  the  region,  and  dedicated  to  strengthening 
alliances  and  friendships.  That  is  what  we  propose  to  do.  There  should  be  no  doubt 
in  any  one's  mind  that  the  United  States  will  remain  a  Pacific  power  in  the  Twenty- 
first  Century. 
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ADMIRAL  RICHARD  C.  MACKE 
Commander  in  Chief,  U.S.  Pacific  Command 

Admiral  Richard  C.  Macke  is  the  16th  U.S.  Naval  Officer  to  hold  the 
position  of  Commander  in  Chief,  U.S.  Pacific  Command  (USPACOM), 
Camp  H.M.  Smith,  Hawaii.  As  the  senior  U.S.  military  commander  in  the 
Pacific  and  Indian  Ocean  areas,  he  leads  the  largest  of  the  unified 
commands  and  directs  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps  and  Air  Force  operations 
across  more  than  100  million  square  miles  -  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
earth's  surface.  He  is  responsible  to  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  through  the  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  He  is  the  U.S.  Military 
representative  for  collective  defense  arrangements  in  the  Pacific. 

Admiral  Macke  was  born  in  Freeport,  Illinois.  A  graduate  of  Kirkland 
High  School  in  Kirkland,  Illinois,  he  graduated  from  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  with  a  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  in  1960.  After  graduation,  he  reported  to  flight  training  in  Pensacola,  Florida,  and 
was  designated  a  Naval  Aviator  in  August  1961.  He  then  reported  to  VA-23  in  Lemoore,  California, 
and  flew  A-4  Skyhawks  on  USS  MIDWAY  (CV-41). 

In  1965,  Admiral  Macke  attended  Navy  Test  Pilot  School  and  then  served  in  the  Weapons 
System  Test  Directorate  participating  in  trials  for  the  A-7A  aircraft.  He  next  went  to  \/A-27,  flying 
more  than  150  combat  missions  in  Southeast  Asia  from  USS  CONSTELLATION  (CV-64). 

Admiral  Macke  reported  to  U.S.  Naval  Postgraduate  School  in  February  1970,  where  he 
graduated  with  distinction  with  a  Master  of  Science  degree  in  Operations  Research  and  Systems 
Analysis  In  March  1971,  he  reported  to  VA-66  at  Cecil  Field,  Florida,  as  Executive  Officer  and  later 
served  as  Commanding  Officer  of  the  A-7E  squadron  assigned  to  USS  INDEPENDENCE  (CV-62). 

He  was  assigned  to  the  Navy  Office  of  Legislative  Affairs  in  the  Pentagon  in  January  1975, 
where  he  was  involved  in  presenting  the  Naval  Aviation  Program  budget  to  members  of  Congress 
and  their  staffs.  Following  completion  of  nuclear  propulsion  training,  Admiral  Macke  served  as 
Executive  Officer  of  USS  NIMITZ  (CVN-68).  He  then  took  command  of  USS  CAMDEN  (AOE-2), 
successfully  completing  a  14-month  complex  overhaul. 

Admiral  Macke  served  as  executive  assistant  to  the  director  of  Command  and  Control  (OP-94) 
pnor  to  reporting  to  the  USS  DWIGHT  D  EISENHOWER  (CVN-69)  as  Commanding  Officer  in  July 
1984.  During  his  tour  on  the  IKE,  the  ship  won  the  COMNAVAIRLANT  Battle  "E". 
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Admiral  Macke  was  selected  for  flag  rank  upon  leaving  the  IKE  and  reported  as  the 
Commander,  Naval  Space  Command  where  he  led  Initiatives  to  enhance  space  support  to  tactical 
wan-iors.  He  reported  as  Commander  Carrier  Group  TAA/0  in  March  1 988,  completed  a  deployment 
to  the  Mediterranean  and  in  January  1990  became  Commander  Carrier  Group  FOUR.  Admiral 
Macke  was  then  nominated  by  the  President  for  assignment  as  the  Director  for  Command,  Control, 
Communications  and  Computer  (C4)  Systems,  J-6,  Joint  Staff,  and  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice 
admiral.  The  Senate  confirmed  this  assignment  and  appointment  in  May  1991  where  he  served  until 
assuming  the  position  of  Director,  Joint  Staff  in  December  1992. 

He  assumed  his  present  assignment  as  Commander  in  Chief,  US  Pacific  Command  July  19, 
1994. 

Admiral  Macke's  decorations  and  awards  include  the  Defense  Distinguished  Service  Medal, 
Defense  Superior  Service  Medal,  three  Legions  of  Merit,  three  Meritorious  Service  Medals.  14 
strike/flight  Air  Medals,  one  individual  Air  Medal,  two  l^vy  Commendation  Medals,  a  Navy 
Expeditionary  Medal  and  various  service  and  campaign  medals.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  Experimental  Test  Pilots  and  the  Armed  Forces  Communications  and  Electronics  Association. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Barbara  Gabbe  of  Hollywood,  Maryland.  They  have  two  children, 
Melissa  and  Belinda. 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

Warfighting  and  People.   My  priorities  are  War fighting   and  People. 
At  the  end  of  all  the  international  economic  analyses,  the  careful 
political-military  considerations,  and  the  strategic  military 
planning,  the  fundamental  business  of  Pacific  Command  Ig 
warfighting.      Warfighting   demands  readiness   --   our  constant  focus. 
But  people   are  an  inextricable  part  of  that  focus.   Just  as  my 
warfighting   priority  drives  readiness ,    the  people   priority  demands 
quality  of  life.      We  must  sustain  the  programs  that  ensure  an 
adequate  quality  of  life   for  our  extraordinary  men  and  women. 
Quality  of  life  is  more  than  reasonable  pay,  housing,  and  medical 
care.   It  includes  total  job  satisfaction:  quality  leadership, 
quality  training,  quality  equipment  and  the  conviction  that  your 
service  with  other  quality  men  and  women  is  both  meaningful  and 
appreciated.   Ensuring  an  adequate  quality  of  life  for  the 
defenders  of  our  nation  is  not  just  compassion  --  it's  a  strategic 
imperative. 

Country  Team-USCINCPAC  Relationships.   Our  leaders  have  frequently 
noted  the  increased  integration  of  security,  economic  and 
diplomatic  considerations  in  international  relations.   I  can 
confirm  that  trend.   I  confront  it  daily  in  the  need  to  work 
closely  with  the  full  range  of  security,  economic  and  diplomatic 
representatives  of  our  embassies'  country- teams .   In  light  of  this 
Committee's  responsibilities,  I  assure  you  that  I  am  completely 
satisfied  with  the  mutual  support  and  coordination  enjoyed  by 
Pacific  Command  and  the  many  country-teams  throughout  my  Area  of 
Responsibility  (AOR) .   I  can  not  do  my  job  without  them.   We  all 
understand  that  our  continued  cooperation  is  essential  if  we  are  to 
secure  United  States  interests  in  the  vital  Asia-Pacific  region. 

Security- -The  Real  Asia-Paci£ic  Miracle.   Many  characterize  the 
Asia-Pacific  region's  remarkable  economic  growth  as  an  "economic 
miracle."   It  is  more  fundamentally  a  "security  miracle."   The 
extraordinary  economic  performance  rests  on  a  foundation  of 
stability  and  regional  security  underwritten  by  the  visible  forward 
presence  of  capable  American  forces  and  our  credible  security 
assurances.   This  is  not  merely  my  personal  opinion  --  it's  the 
opinion  of  virtually  every  senior  military  and  civilian  leader  I 
meet  in  the  PACOM  AOR.   Our  commitment  is  so  vital  to  their  future 
that  --  regardless  of  our  reassurances  --  they  will  always 
scrutinize  our  actions  for  the  first  sign  of  weakened  resolve. 
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A  Military  Strategy  for  Stability:  Cooperative  Engagement.   With 
the  end  of  the  Cold  War  and  the  recognized  need  for  a  long-term 
stability  founded  on  broad-based,  mutual  confidence,  Pacific 
Command  developed  a  new  strategy.   "Cooperative  Engagement,"  a 
theater  military  strategy  now  over  three  years  in  implementation, 
goes  beyond  reacting  to  threats  and  employing  U.S.  forces  in 
response  to  crises.   It  engages  regional  military  forces  in  a  broad 
range  of  peacetime  military  activities  to  reinforce  U.S.  views  on 
military  cooperation,  political  progress,  and  economic  growth. 
Based  on  forward  presence,  strong  alliances  and  bilateral 
relationships,  and  ready  crisis  response  capabilities,  it  is  a 
comprehensive  strategy  to  ensure  engagement  and  reassurance  in 
peace,  deterrence  and  cooperation  in  crisis,  and  decisive  victory 
in  war. 

Cooperative  Engagement:  Progress  and  Prospects.   Throughout  the 
region,  the  Cooperative  Engagement  strategy  is  effectively 
advancing  U.S.  interests.   And  while  this  statement  cannot  address 
every  nation  that  is  important  to  us  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region,  I 
want  to  bring  a  few  special  cases  to  your  attention. 

Northeast  Asia.   Four  of  the  world's  major  powers  intersect  at 
Northeast  Asia,  a  region  that  is  critical  to  U.S.  national 
interests  in  terms  of  security,  economy,  and  values. 

-  Korea.   As  stated  so  aptly  by  Ambassador  Laney,  "Once 
again,  all  eyes  are  on  North  Korea."   The  world  is  watching  to  see 
if  the  United  States  and  the  Democratic  Peoples  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  (DPRK)  can  move  to  implementation  of  the  U.S.-DPRK  Agreed 
Framework.   The  Framework  is  a  significant  achievement  that 
addresses  the  nuclear  proliferation  threat,  not  only  for  the 
region  but  for  the  entire  world.   It  caps  the  North  Korean  nuclear 
program,  and  if  implementation  is  successful,  should  reduce 
tensions  and  permit  resumption  of  North-South  rapprochement.   As 
we  work  toward  implementation,  we  will  undoubtedly  continue  to 
face  brinkmanship  and  numerous  "crises."   As  long  as  the  nuclear 
freeze  remains  in  place,  we  should  continue  a  patient  dialogue. 
Close  coordination  of  diplomatic  and  military  measures  will  be 
imperative. 

The  North  remains  a  very  dangerous  conventional  threat  which 
can  attack  without  warning:  over  one  million  under  arms,  65-70% 
within  100  km  of  the  DMZ.   The  tremendous  artillery  deployed  along 
the  DMZ  directly  threatens  Seoul.   U.S.  military  presence  in  and 
cooperation  with  the  Republic  of  Korea  (ROK)  is  the  single  most 
visible  reassurance  of  U.S.  commitment  to  the  security  of  the  ROK 
and  the  long-term  stability  of  the  Northeast  Asia  region.   At  the 
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same  time,  we  must  take  care  to  reduce  North  Korean  perception  of 
a  direct  threat  to  the  survival  of  the  regime,  their  highest 
priority.   Such  perception  could  cause  them  to  lash  out  in 
desperation. 

I  cannot  overemphasize  the  importance  placed  on  our 
relationship  with  our  close  friend  and  ally,  the  Republic  of  Korea 
(ROK)  .   The  ROK  is  an  active  player  in  world  events,  with  an 
increasingly  important  global  role.   They  are  committed  to 
dialogue  and  gradual  reconciliation  with  the  North.   The  U.S.  will 
continue  to  respect  South  Korea's  equities  and  its  views  on  how  to 
deal  with  the  North.   We  will  not  permit  the  North  to.  drive  a 
wedge  between  ourselves  and  our  ROK  ally. 

-  Japan.   The  U.S. -Japan  security  relationship  remains  the 
cornerstone  of  PACOM's  Cooperative  Engagement  strategy.   The  forces 
we  have  forward  stationed  there  are  indispensable  to  the 
maintenance  of  regional  stability  and  supported  by  generous 
Japanese  host-nation  support.   We  continually  work  to  reinvigorate 
our  security  relationship  with  Japan,  and  --as  Assistant  Secretary 
Lord  points  out  --we  work  closely  with  Japan  on  virtually  all 
regional  issues.   On  occasion,  one  hears  calls  to  "link"  our 
security  and  our  economic  relationships.   From  a  security 
perspective,  I  view  such  proposals  with  grave  concern.   Our  close 
security  relationship  --  there  is  none  better  --is  the  solid, 
long-term  foundation  on  which  to  address  other  issues.   To 
jeopardize  that  relationship  would  risk  not  only  our  long-term 
bilateral  relationship  but  our  entire  regional  strategy. 

South  Asia.   Unresolved  historical  tensions  in  South  Asia  compete 
with  the  opportunities  and  challenges  of  economic  progress.   Our 
security  interests  are  an  important  component  of  the  broad  recent 
advances  of  our  engagement  in  South  Asia. 

-  India.   With  the  Cold  War  over,  the  security  relationship 
between  India  and  the  United  States  is  a  good  example  of  how 
military  contacts  can  promote  and  enhance  a  broader  political 
engagement.   Our  earlier  series  of  military  exercises  and  contacts 
will  expand  under  the  "Agreed  Minute"  Secretary  of  Defense  Perry 
signed  with  India,  a  blueprint  for  enhanced  service-to-service 
cooperation,  civilian-to-civilian  cooperation,  and  cooperation  in 
defense  production  and  research.   Although  immediate  Indian  concern 
with  Pakistan  over  Kashmir  is  an  important  issue  and  receives  much 
attention,  India  also  has  long-term  economic  interests  to  their 
southeast,  and  significant  long-term  security  concerns  to  their 
northeast  --to  China.   As  we  deal  with  India  on  nuclear 
proliferation  issues,  for  example,  India  will  certainly  consider 
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Pakistani  nuclear  capabilities,  but  more  importantly,  they  perceive 
a  threat  in  the  conventional  and  nuclear  capabilities  of  China. 

-  Bangladesh.   We  have  excellent  ties  with  Bangladesh,  due  in 
part  to  the  outstanding  U.S.  response  to  disasters  in  Bangladesh, 
such  as  the  Operation  SEA  ANGEL  response  to  the  1991  Typhoon  Omar 
disaster.   Bangladesh  participated  in  UN  operations  in  Somalia  and 
Haiti,  and  --  as  an  active  supporter  of  our  strategy  of  Cooperative 
Engagement  --  has  hosted  the  multilateral  Pacific  Armies  Management 
Seminar  twice  in  recent  years. 

Southeast  Asia.   The  increased  strategic  importance  of  Southeast 
Asia  as  a  key  PACOM  sub-region  has  at  least  two  dimensions.   First, 
several , Southeast  Asian  nations  have  exhibited  exceptionally  high 
economic  growth  rates  and  made  great  progress  in  improving  the 
lives  of  their  people.   Their  vibrant  economies  are  increasingly 
tied  to  our  own.   Second,  Asia  now  has  the  fastest  growing 
intraregional  trade  in  the  world.   The  increased  reliance  on  trade 
and  Middle  East  oil  sources  have  reinforced  our  security  interests 
in  the  Southeast  Asia  shipping  lanes  through  the  South  China  Sea 
and  key  straits:  Malacca,  Sunda,  Lombok  and  Makassar. 

-  South  China  Sea/Spratly  Islemds.   I  am  concerned  about  the 
increased  pattern  of  unilateral  actions  and  reactions  in  the 
South  China  Sea.   Within  the  last  few  months: 

-  Malaysians  have  fired  on  and  seized  a  Chinese  trawler, 

-  Taiwanese  have  fired  on  a  Vietnamese  cargo  vessel, 

-  The  Chinese  have  built  structures  on  disputed  territory, 

-  Filipinos  have  captured  and  held  Chinese  fishermen. 

-  Vietnamese  have  reinforced  and  extended  their  South  China 
Sea  installations. 

When  armed  forces  confront  each  other  in  such  circumstances, 
then  someone  might  make  a  mistake.   Maintaining  freedom  of 
navigation  in  the  South  China  Sea  is  a  fundamental  U.S.  interest. 
25%  of  the  world's  ocean  freight,  and  70%  of  Japan's  vital  energy 
supplies  transit  the  South  China  sea.  The  South  China  Sea, 
moreover,  is  a  vital  conduit  for  U.S.  Navy  ships  passing  from  the 
Pacific  to  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Arabian  Gulf.   The  United 
States  strongly  opposes  the  use  or  threat  of  force  to  resolve 
competing  claims  and  urges  all  claimants  to  exercise  restraint, 
to  avoid  destabilizing  actions,  and  to  take  positive  measures  to 
reduce  current  tensions . 

-  Indonesia.   Geostrategic  location,  immense  human  and  natural 
resources,  and  a  regional  leadership  role  make  Indonesia  a  key 
country  in  Southeast  Asia.   Indonesia  is  a  leader  in  the 
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Association  of  Southeast  Asian  Nations  (ASEAN)  and  has  played  a 
productive  role  in  resolving  the  Cambodian  conflict  and  in  trying 
to  moderate  disputes  in  the  South  China  Sea.   Currently  Chairman  of 
the  Non-Aligned  Movement,  Indonesia  has  also  been  a  constructive 
force  in  the  Organization  of  the  Islamic  Conference.   Our  military 
forces  enjoy  solid  professional  relations,  although  cancellations 
and  restrictions  of  International  Military  Education  and  Training 
(IMET)  have  been  an  impediment  to  that  relationship.   I  recommend 
full  reinstatement  of  the  Indonesia  IMET  program  in  FY  96  and 
beyond,  without  restrictions. 

-  Philippines.   In  the  post-bases  era  we  have  made  progress  in 
renewing  and  improving  our  military-to-military  relationship  with 
the  Philippines.   The  level  of  service-to-service  interaction, 
including  small  scale  exercises,  port  visits,  and  staff 
consultations,  has  increased  and  has  created  a  more  positive 
environment  for  U.S.  access  to  Philippine  facilities  in  support  of 
regional  stc±>ility  and  treaty  obligations.   The  degree  to  which  our 
relationship  has  regained  normalcy  is  demonstrated  by  the  USS 
Curts'  May  '95  Subic  Bay  port  visit,  the  first  since  that  facility 
was  converted  to  civilian  use. 

-  Thailemd.   Thailand  continues  to  be  one  of  our  most  valued 
allies  in  the  region.   Thai  cooperation,  location,  and  access  to 
quality  training  facilities  are  key  contributions  to  our  engagement 
in  Southeast  Asia.   Thailand  has  been  particularly  cooperative  with 
the  counternarcotic  activities  of  Joint  Inter-Agency  Task  Force- 
West,  a  PACOM  subordinate  unified  command.   Our  Thai  exercise 
program  includes  over  40  events  per  year,  led  by  PACOM' s  largest 
joint  and  combined  exercise,  COBRA  GOLD.   I  personally  observed 
Cobra  Gold  '95  and  found  it  to  be  an  excellent  training  opportunity 
for  both  of  our  militaries.   The  recent  COPE  TIGER  95  air  training 
exercise  in  Thailand  included  Singaporean,  USAF,  and  Royal  Thai  Air 
Force  assets,  impressed  all  participants  in  its  sophistication  and 
complexity.   It  was  also  a  milestone  in  our  efforts  to  encourage 
multilateral  exercise  activity  with  allies  and  friends. 

-  Cambodia.   Cambodia,  in  the  near-term  at  least,  is  a  U.N. 
success  stoiry.   But  this  fledgling  democracy  needs  our  continuing 
support  to  meet  several  immediate  challenges:  the  Khmer  Rouge 
residual  threat,  millions  of  mines,  and  wide-spread  corruption.   We 
work  closely  with  allies  and  friends  to  coordinate  humanitarian 
assistance  and  non- lethal  military  aid  to  Cambodia. 

-  Vietnam.   The  focus  of  our  relationship  with  Vietnam  has 
been  the  effort  to  achieve  a  full  accounting  for  our  Prisoner  of 
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War/Missing  in  Action  (POW/MIA)  in  Southeast  Asia.   My  assessment 
from  talking  with  leaders  at  every  level,  and  by  going  out  to  the 
field,  is  that  progress  remains  excellent.   I  see  absolutely  no 
indicators  that  cooperation  would  decrease  when  the  decision  is 
made  to  normalize  our  relations. 

-  Australia.   Our  relationship  with  Australia,  under  the  ANZUS 
Treaty,  is  an  anchor  of  our  strategy  for  stability  and  peace  in  the 
South  Pacific.   Australia  shares  our  values,  interests,  and  world 
view.   Australia's  participation  in  combined  exercises,  operation 
of  joint  defense  facilities,  and  granting  of  access  to  U.S.  ships 
and  aircraft  is  absolutely  essential  to  our  forward  presence. 

China.   China  is  a  dominant  concern  throughout  my  AOR  and  a  key 
link  between  Northeast  Asia,  Southeast  Asia,  and  South  Asia.   With 
one-fifth  of  the  world's  population,  strategic  nuclear  weapons, 
permanent  membership  on  the  United  Nation's  Security  Council,  and  a 
dynamic  economy,  China  is  already  a  world  power.   I  have  visited 
China  and  see  our  relationship  as  one  of  the  most  important 
considerations  for  continued  regional  stability. 

China  and  the  U.S.  have  many  areas  of  complementary  interest. 
We  also  face  some  important  differences  on  issues  ranging  from 
trade  and  human  rights  to  security.   An  approach  that  emphasizes 
engagement  rather  than  isolation  or  confrontation  offers  the 
greatest  promise  for  maintaining  stability  of  the  Asia-Pacific 
region.   As  China's  future  unfolds,  the  Peoples  Liberation  Army 
(PLA)  will  clearly  play  a  pivotal  role.   That  is  why  our  growing 
program  of  reassuring  military  contacts  with  the  Chinese  military 
is  so  important .   The  PLA  must  understand  that  we  have  not  decided 
that  China  is  our  "next  enemy"  and  must  be  contained.   We  should 
reassure  them  that  we  see  a  prosperous  and  stable  China  that 
participates  fully  in  the  regional  system  as  good  both  for  the 
region  and  U.S.  interests. 

China  continues  to  increase  the  pace  and  scope  of  its  military 
modernization  program,  and  many  regional  nations  view  China's 
growing  power  projection  capabilities  with  concern.   Is  China  a 
threat?  A  threat  is  comprised  of  both  capability   and  intention. 
Improved  Chinese  military  capabilities,    given  China's  robust 
economic  growth,  are  inevitable.   But  a  China  with  hostile 
intentions   is  not  inevitable.   I  believe  they  desire  a  stronger 
economic  and  political  influence  in  global  affairs  and  see  military 
strength  as  supporting  to  those  ends.   Through  persistent,  patient, 
and  broad-based  engagement  we  can  uphold  our  own  vital  interests 
while  encouraging  China  to  match  its  military  modernization  with  a 
'modernized'  perception  of  its  role  in  the  region  and  the  entire 
globe . 
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Therefore,  I  do  not  see  China  as  a  threat.   My  assessment 
would  change,  however,  if  we  choose  to  isolate  --  rather  than 
engage  --  China.   I  personally  believe  the  best  approach  to  be 
coordinated  engagement  in  the  political,  economic,  and  military 
arenas.   PACOM  is  ready  to  play  a  major  role  in  the  security  piece 
of  that  dialogue.   Meanwhile,  recognizing  the  unpredictability  of 
long-term  intentions,  we  will  maintain  military  readiness  and  our 
broad  array  of  security  relationships  with  all  countries  in  the 
region . 
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Future  Challenges  in  the  Asia-Pacific  Region 

I  envision  at  least  four  future   challenges   as  we  pursue  our 
security  interests  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region. 

Regional  Reassurance.   Our  biggest  challenge  will  be  to  continually 
reassure  the  region  with  respect  to  the  U.S.  security  commitment. 
I  encounter  a  recurring  question  from  senior  military  and  civilian 
leaders  in  the  region:  "Will    the   United  States   stay  engaged?"      Our 
national  response  has  been  consistent  and  unequivocal:  "Yes!"  from 
the  President  during  his  first  overseas  trip  to  Asia,  to  the 
results  of  our  defense  Bottom-Up  Review,  confirming  our  forward 
presence  in  Asia  and  signaling  the  increased  relative  importance  of 
our  interests  in  the  Pacific.   Our  willingness  to  confront 
difficult  issues  on  the  Korean  Peninsula,  in  our  relationship  with 
China,  and  throughout  the  Asia-Pacific  region  demonstrate  that  our 
interests  are  enduring  and  long-term.   The  recent  DOD  East  Asia 
Strategy  Report  reaffirmed  our  commitment  to  maintain  a  stable 
forward  presence  in  the  region,  at  the  existing  level  of  about 
100,000  troops.   But  the  region  continues  to  ask  "Will    the   United 
States   stay  engaged?"      The  leaders  of  the  countries  know  that  tlisiC 
simply  can  not  afford  to  take  £Jie  United  States  tox.   granted.   The 
remarkable  economic  growth  they  enjoy  rests  on  a  foundation  of 
stability  and  regional  security  underwritten  by  the  reassurances 
embodied  in  our  visible  regional  presence  and  our  credible  security 
guarantees . 

I  must  emphasize  that  our  commitment  is  vital  not  only  in 
reality,    but  also  in  perception.      Proposals  to  eliminate  our 
forward  presence  in  Asia  or  drastically  subordinate  security 
interests  to  economic  concerns  immediately  erode  the  perception  of 
our  regional  engagement.   Regional  leaders  scrutinize  all 
statements  from  every  branch  of  government.   Draft  proposals  can 
have  a  negative  impact  on  regional  perception  of  our  engagement 
even  when  they  do  not  come  to  fruition.   We  should  never 
underestimate  the  extent  to  which  our  internal  security  debates 
impact  the  external  reassurance  of  the  region. 

With  respect  to  that  reassurance,  I  can't  emphasize  enough  the 
importance  of  forward,  effective  warfighting  capabilities.   We  need 
more  than  "forward  presence."      We  need  a  forward  capability.      No 
diplomatic  note,  no  political  mission,  no  economic  commission 
conveys  the  same  clear  message  of  enduring  commitment .   Because  of 
the  tyranny  of  distance  imposed  by  the  size  of  the  Pacific  and 
Indian  Oceans,  any  claim  to  be  a  legitimate  Asia- Pacific  power 
would  ring  hollow  in  the  absence  of  a  visible,  tangible  military 
presence .   We  do  not  seek  or  need  new  regional  bases .   Through  a 
"places,    not  Jbases"  pursuit  of  access  to  facilities  such  as  ports, 
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airfields  and  training  areas  --  together  with  the  bases  provided 
through  our  key  bilateral  defense  treaties  --we  can  maintain 
effective,  long-term  regional  stability. 

Extending  the  Logic  of  Cooperative  Engagement .   As  the  regional 
environment  permits,  we  need  to  extend  the  logic  of  engagement  and 
contact  so  successful  in  our  bilateral  security  relationships  and 
strategy  of  Cooperative  Engagement.   A  next,  evolutionary  step  is 
to  engage  in  new  types  of  multilateral  military  activities.   These 
would  not  be  formal  treaty  arrangements,  but  simply  shared  military 
activities  to  reinforce  transparency  and  remove  the  fear  of  the 
unknown . 

In  Asia,  we  don't  have  a  formal  multilateral  forum  like  NATO 
or  the  Organization  for  Security  Cooperation  in  Europe  (OSCE) ,  nor 
do  we  need  one  at  this  time.   Asia  is  an  incredibly  diverse  region, 
with  no  common  "threat."   There  are,  however,  very  important 
regional  security  dialogues  such  as  the  ASEAN  Regional  Forum  (ARF) 
and  the  Northeast  Asia  Security  Dialogue  (NEASED) ,  in  which  defense 
officials  are  participating  increasingly.   Moreover,  common 
military-related  interests  --  interests  that  encourage  multilateral 
military  activities  such  as  disaster  relief,  humanitarian  and 
peace-keeping  operations,  are  emerging  more  prominently  and  offer 
growing  opportunities  to  build  mutual  confidence  and  foster  an 
increased  sense  of  cooperation,  stability  and  security.   They  also 
create  joint  training  opportunities  and  increase  exercise 
efficiency  for  U.S.  forces. 

The  level  of  current  multilateral  activity  is  significant. 
PACOM  already  conducts  18  multilateral  security  conferences 
attended  by  36  nations.   We  are  content  to  pursue  this  "the  Asian 
way,"  proceeding  at  a  pace  that  our  friends  find  comfortable,  while 
carefully  preserving  our  bilateral  relationships.   I  have  broached 
the  topic  of  accelerating  our  multilateral  military  activities  in 
my  travels  through  the  region.   There  is  considerable  interest  in 
multilateral  military  activities,  so  long  as  they  are  not  perceived 
as  an  effort  to  organize  a  threat -reactive  coalition.   Meanwhile, 
our  own  continuing  commitment  to  a  strong  U.S.  security  forward 
presence  and  our  current  bilateral  relationships  is  vital  to 
provide  the  confidence  and  stability  essential  to  advance 
multilateral  activities  over  the  longer  term. 

Balamcing  Interests.   Our  third  future  challenge  will  be  to  balance 
our  long-term  security  interests  with  economic  and  transnational 
concerns.   We  pursue  multiple  objectives  in  the  Asia-Pacific 
region.   In  China,  for  example,  our  interest  in  military  engagement 
might  appear  to  conflict  with  human  rights  or  trade  concerns.   In 
many  cases,  we  will  have  to  make  difficult  short-term  trade-offs. 
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Over  the  long  run,  however,  I  agree  with  Assistant  Secretary 
Winston  Lord  that  the  goals  of  security,  prosperity  and  liberty  are 
mutually  reinforcing.   Security  remains  central  . . .  but  economic 
interests  are  ascendant  and  the  spread  of  freedom  enhances  both. 
International  Military  Education  and  Training  (IMET)  is  an 
excellent  example  of  our  need  to  balance  long-term  security 
interests  against  other,  short-term  concerns.   IMET  is  the  most 
effective,  yet  inexpensive  U.S.  program  for  advancing  U.S. 
perspectives  that  we  have  in  our  arsenal.   We  expose  future 
military  and  civilian  leaders  to  American  values  and  create  long- 
lasting  friendships  that  pay  extraordinary  dividends.   IMET 
graduates  learn  first-hand  of  U.S.  commitment  to  democratic 
principles.   As  these  students  ascend  to  prominent  positions  at 
home,  this  influence  expands  exponentially  through  contact  with 
others.   We  should  not  restrict  this  cost-effective  program  to 
signal  short-term  disapproval.   If  we  do  not  make  the  personal 
contacts  now  with  the  region's  future  military  leadership,  we 
forego  irretrievable  opportunities  for  future  cooperation.   As  we 
build  relationships  with  regional  armed  forces,  increase  combined 
training,  and  enhance  access  to  service  facilities  for  our  forward 
deployed  forces,  IMET  programs  are  invaluable.   I  want  to  thank 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  members  of  your  Committee  for  fully 
funding  the  FY  96  IMET  program.   This  investment  pays  dividends! 

Domestic  Support.   Our  final  challenge  will  be  to  maintain  broad 
domestic  support  for  the  United  States  Asia-Pacific  security 
commitment.   The  Asia-Pacific  region  has  exhibited  the  fastest 
economic  growth  in  history,  and  commands  31%  of  the  gross  world 
product.   Today,  the  region  is  America's  largest  trading  partner, 
accounting  for  37%  of  total  U.S.  two-way  merchandise  trade.   These 
are  important  statistics,  but  the  American  people  are  justifiably 
concerned  about  significant  deficits  in  some  trade  areas.   Some 
wonder  if  the  our  security  commitment  costs  are  justified  by  the 
economic  return. 

My  travels  through  the  region  and  discussions  with  senior 
leaders  convince  me  that  the  real  payoff  for  our  decades  of 
commitment  lies  in  the  future.   U.S.  trade  across  the  Pacific  is 
projected  to  more  than  double  that  of  our  trade  across  the  Atlantic 
in  the  next  five  years.   Overall,  economists  see  a  major  shift  in 
the  world's  economic  center  of  gravity.   The  mature  market  for 
advanced  infrastructure  and  technical  services...  where  the  United 
States  enjoys  a  real  competitive  edge  ...  is  just  beginning  to  open 
up.   The  Asian  Asia- Pacific  Economic  Cooperation  members  plan  to 
invest  $1.1  trillion  in  infrastructure  over  the  next  six  years.   In 
"concrete"  terms,  this  is  the  equivalent  of  15  Santa  Monica 
freeways  every  day.   The  National  Export  Strategy  targets  the 
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leading  Big  Emerging  Markets  (BEMs)  of  the  future.   Asia-Pacific 
BEMs  --  China,  India,  Indonesia,  and  South  Korea  --  account  for  85% 
of  the  population  and  58%  or  the  future  Global  Domestic  Product  in 
these  emerging  markets . 

There  is  a  clear  linkage  between  our  regional  security 
commitments,  the  long-term  stability  generated  by  those 
commitments,  and  the  future  economic  potential  of  that  stability. 
Our  economic  and  security  interests  are  complementary  -  -  we  cannot 
choose  between  them.   Economic  growth,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  is 
a  matter  of  security.   At  home,  our  economy  is  the  long-term  engine 
of  our  military  forces.   Abroad,  economic  growth  provides  the  jobs 
and  rising  standards  of  living  that  are  the  foundation  of  political 
legitimacy  and  regional  stability. 

In  this  year  of  the  50th  Commemoration  of  our  victory  in  World 
War  II,  we  are  mindful  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  stability  is 
inconsequential  compared  to  the  price  of  restoring   it.   The  U.S. 
casualties  of  the  last  half  century  --  more  than  half  a  million 
wounded  and  more  than  192,000  dead  in  the  Pacific  --  are  grim 
testimony  to  that  fact.   Recognition  of  America's  immense  stake  in 
Asia  by  both  the  American  public  and  regional  leaders  is  vitally 
important  to  our  continued  military  commitment  to  the  region  --  and 
the  region's  confidence  in  that  commitment. 
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Democratic  People's  Republic  of  Korea 
Permanent  Mission  to  the  United  Nations 

515  Ea»<  72nd  Street,  38F,  New  York,  N.Y.  10031 
Tel.  (212)  772-0712    (0725)    FAX  (212)  772-0735 


Nor  Yoric.  June  26.  1995 


Mr.  J  ^y  Kio 

The  li  1 S.  Congressoan 

Washiligton.  D.C. 


Daar  |tr.  Congressaan: 

I  acicnowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  dated  June  ZO.  1995  and 
infold  you.  upon  instruction  by  ny  capital,  that  the  OPRK  is  not  in 
a  pi:3ition  to  consider  positively  of  your  intention  to  visit 
Pyonlirang. 

Enclosed  here  a  transcript  of  your  statements  in  the  Congress 
this  March  with  respect  to  'huaan  rights"  issue  in  the  DPRK  and 
othei  issues,  which  the  DPRK  Govemsent  took  in  a  very  serious 
cons i  tJ«rat ion.  And  I  also  point  out.  thnt  ymr  letter  has  a  lot  of 
eigsd  bsions  and  words  seened  to  give  pressure  and  even  blackaail  to 

the  i^K. 

i 

fe  look  forward  that  you  would  have  opportunities  in  the 
future  to  taake  the  DPRK  itnrierstnnds  that  you  really  want  improved 
relaiaons  and  hanaony  and  reconciliation  between  the  DPRK  and  the 
U.S.  ; 


Sincerely. 


Han  Sor«  Ryol   -^  <^-^ 
Minister  COunsuIur 
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House  International  Relations  CMTE  Hearing  Re:  Fiscal  Yeer  1996 
State  Depertoent  Budget  Request  witness:  Secy  of  State  Warren 
Chris  topher  Chim:  Thursday.  March  30.  1995 

Nov,  1  am  glad  you  toentioned  that  one  of  the  four  principles 
that  drive  our  foreign  policy,  the  first  one  is  the  United  States 
oust  fontinue  to  lead.  I  agree  with  that.  You  nentioned  that  we  oust 
defen  i  hvaan  ri^ts  and  support  deaocracy.  I  wonder  about  North 
Koreij '  whether  th^r  are  really  defending  their  huaan  ri^ts  and  they 
are  Ji  full  democracy  systeo.  Such  a  nation,  igioring  huaan  rights, 
tatai  ly  a  country  ---(  inaudible)—  democratic  systeo,  we  shouldn't 
give  i  penry. 
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INSERT  FOR  THE  RECORD 

HOUSE  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS  COMMITTEE 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ASIAN  AND  PACIFIC  AFFAIRS 

"U.S.  SECURITY  INTERESTS  IN  ASIA" 

27  JUNE  1995 


(The  information  follows:) 

The  Navy's  Theater  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  program  builds  on  the 
capabilities  of  AEGIS  cruisers  and  destroyers.   The  Navy  Area  (Lower 
Tier)  Theater  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  system  is  a  very  high  priority 
since  it  will  provide  defense  of  debar)cation  ports,  coastal  airfields 
and  amphibious  objective  areas,  allowing  the  safe  introduction  of  follow 
on  forces.   Lower  Tier  will  incorporate  AEGIS  SPY  Radar  and  Weapon 
System  modifications  and  the  SM-2  Block  IV  A,  which  will  be  a  common  air 
defense  missile  capable  of  defeating  sea-s)(imming  cruise  missiles, 
aircraft  and  theater  ballistic  missiles.   The  Fiscal  Year  96  President's 
budget  contains  254  million  dollars  for  Navy  area  (Lower  Tier) . 

Additionally,  31  million  dollars  has  been  allocated  for  Navy 
theater  wide  (Upper  Tier)  Theater  Ballistic  Missile  Program  focused  on 
providing  defense  in  depth  for  vital  areas,  population  centers,  and 
entire  regions  to  reassure  coalition  allies. 
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Question  for  the  Record  Submitted  to 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Winston  Lord 

House  International  Relations  Committee 

Subcommittee  on  Asia  and  the  Pacific 


VIETNAM  AMNESTY 


Question: 

It  was  reported  to  me  that  900  political  prisoners  were 
released  by  the  North  Vietnamese  regime.   But  to  your 
knowledge,  most  of  those,  quote  "amnestied,"  were  not  political 
prisoners  but  instead  were  criminals? 


Answer: 

The  Vietnamese  authorities  granted  an  amnesty  to  a  reported 
957  persons  on  April  30,  1995.   We  have  not  seen  a  list  of 
those  amnestied.   During  our^ May  4-5  human  rights  dialogue  in 
Hanoi,  Vietnamese  officials  informed  us  that  among  those 
released  was  Thich  Hai  Chanh,  a  Buddhist  monk.   Non-government 
human  rights  organizations  subsequently  confirmed  Chanh* s 
release.   He  had  been  sentenced  to  prison  in  November,  1993  in 
connection  with  disturbances  that  had  taken  place  in  the  city 
of  Hue  in  May  of  that  year  and  was  considered  a  prisoner  of 
conscience  by  Human  Rights  Watch  Asia  and  other  groups.   We  are 
not  aware  of  any  other  prisoners  of  human  rights  interest 
included  in  the  April  amnesty. 

Vietnamese  officials  have  confirmed  to  us  tha-t  a  second 
amnesty,  involving  as  many  as  several  thousand  prisoners,  will 
occur  on  September  2,  1995. 
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HONORABLE  JAY  KIM 
QUESTIONS  FOR  THE  RECORD 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ASIAN  AND  PACIFIC  AFFAIRS 

"U.S.  SECURITY  INTERESTS  IN  ASIA" 

27  June  1995 


QUESTIONS  FOR  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  WINSTON  LORD: 

1 .  In  his  testimony.  Dr.  Nye  stated  that  the  US-DPRK  Framework  Agreement,  "also 

provides  an  opening  to  pursue  other  issues  of  concern,  such  as  conventional  force 
balances  and  missile  proliferation." 

One  issue  of  concern  to  me  is  the  assessment  mission  I  have  been  asked  to  undertake  to 
North  Korea  by  the  new  Speaker  of  the  House,  Newt  Gingrich,  and  the  new  Chairman  of 
this  Committee,  Ben  Gilman.  As  you  know,  this  was  to  have  been  a  bipartisan  mission. 

I  have  been  told  by  the  North  Koreans  that  the  times  I  requested  to  visit  have  been 
inconvenient  for  them.  Yet,  one  of  these  times  apparently  wasn't  as  inconvenient  as  they 
claimed  because  they  invited  one  of  my  colleagues  to  Pyongyang  at  that  time. 

With  the  rejection  I  received  for  my  proposed  August  trip,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  North 
Korea  has  a  deliberate  policy  of  picking  and  choosing  which  Members  of  Congress  it  will 
see.  And,  it  apparently  is  refusing  to  see  Republicans  as  well  as  outspoken  Democrats. 
This  is  an  insuU  to  the  U.S. --especially  to  the  U.S.  Congress. 

(a)  What  do  you  intend  to  do  about  this  discriminatory  North  Korean  policy? 

(b)  Do  you  think  the  North  Koreans  understand  that  this  mission  has  the  full  support 
of  the  new  Speaker  and  that  they  could  be  jeopardizing  their  own  objectives  of 
improving  bilateral  relations  by  insulting  Congress? 

(c)  Doesn't  this  insulting  action  by  North  Korea  raise  questions  about  North  Korea's 
sincerity  in  living  up  to  the  assurances  it  has  given  as  part  of  the  Agreed 
Framework?  In  other  words,  don't  the  North  Koreans  actions  regarding  Congress 
belie  their  true  intentions  towards  the  U.S.? 

(d)  What  has  the  Clinton  administration  done  to  take  a  stand  against  this  insulting 
action? 

(e)  Did  the  State  Department  ask  the  Member  of  Congress  who  did  travel  to 
Pyongyang  at  the  end  of  May  not  to  travel  to  North  Korea  until  Pyongyang 
dropped  its  discriminatory  policy?  If  not,  why  not? 
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(f)        Do  you  believe  that  if  Speaker  Gingrich  had  asked  some  other  Republican  who  had 
similar  views  regarding  North  Korea  as  mine— but  was  not  of  Korean  heritage—to 
lead  this  proposed  mission  that  North  Korea  would  have  accommodated  it? 

China  continues  to  test  nuclear  weapons,  though  I  understand  that  Beijing  has  promised  to 
halt  its  testing  program  by  1996  to  coincide  with  the  proposed  global  testing  ban. 

(a)  How  concerned  does  the  United  States  need  to  be  about  these  tests  and  China's 
nuclear  weapons  modernization  program? 

(b)  How  will  the  anticipated  upgrades  in  China's  nuclear  weapons  program  affect  U.S. 
vulnerability? 

(c)  How  much  of  an  impact  does  France's  decision  to  resume  nuclear  testing  in  the 
South  Pacific  have  in  complicating  U.S.  efforts  to  convince  China  to  halt  its  testing 
program? 

(d)  What  action,  if  any,  has  the  U.S.  taken  or  intends  to  take  to  convince  France  not  to 
resume  testing  in  the  South  Pacific? 

With  Vietnam's  forthcoming  membership  in  ASEAN,  what  role  does  the  U.S.  see  Vietnam 
playing  in  the  region  in  the  future? 

Has  the  Clinton  Administration  set  forth  a  specific,  detailed  policy  regarding  the  actions 
and  reforms  Vietnam  must  undertake  before  further  diplomatic  and  economic  benefits 
(eg  OPIC,  Ex-Im  eligibility,  MFN,  GSP,  etc.)  are  extended  by  the  United  States?  If  so, 
please  describe  this  pohcy. 

(a)  What  is  the  overall  threat  of  the  Khmer  Rouge  to  Cambodia  at  this  time? 

(b)  Does  the  State  Department  expect  that  level  of  threat  to  increase,  decrease  or 
remain  approximately  the  same  in  the  near  future? 

(a)  Has  the  Government  of  the  Philippines  expressed  any  interest  in  acquiring  the 
Pakistani  F-16s  currently  embargoed  in  the  U.S.  (as  a  resuh  of  the  Pressler 
Amendment)? 

(b)  Under  what  conditions  would  the  U.S.  approve  of  such  a  transfer? 

(a)  Has  the  Government  of  Indonesia  expressed  any  interest  in  acquiring  the  Pakistani 
F-16s  currently  embargoed  in  the  U.S.  (as  a  result  of  the  Pressler  Amendment)? 

(b)  Under  what  conditions  would  the  U.S.  approve  of  such  a  transfer? 
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Subcommittee  on  Asia  and  the  Pacific 
Questions  for  the  Record 

"U.S.  Security  Interests  in  Asia" 
27  June  1995 


Assistant  Secretary  Winston  Lord 


1.    It  was  reported  in  the  June  17,  1995  edition  of  the  Sunday- 
Telegraph  that  leakage  of  radioactive  material  from  the  French 
test  site  was  inevitable  due  to  lack  of  use  of  metal  sleeves  in 
the  bore  holes  used  for  the  tests.   According  to  the  article, 
without  sleeves,  the  radioactive  gas  is  more  likely  to  leak  into 
surrounding  rock.   Do  such  sleeves  prevent  leakage?  Do  the  French 
use  such  sleeves?   Does  the  U.S.  use  such  sleeves? 

Has  the  U.S.  Government  ever  done  an  environmental 
assessment  of  French  testing?   Have  any  U.S.  personnel  been 
involved  in  sampling  of  environmental  assessment  at  the 
French  test  sites?   Can  the  U.S.  Government  guarantee  that 
no  radiation  leaking  from  (underground  tests  at)  the  French 
tests  sites  has  reached  or  will  reach  U.S.  waters  or 
territories  in  the  Pacific? 

President  Chirac,  in  making  his  testing  announcement, 
stated  that  an  environmental  assessment  would  be  made  after 
the  tests  to  determine  that  there  was  no  adverse  effect. 
Would  the  U.S.  government  support  full  access  by  independent 
organizations  --  which  might  include  U.S.  citizens  --  to  the 
French  test  sites  to  make  environmental  measurements? 

Do  you  believe  that  the  recently  announced  French 
nuclear  tests  will  stimulate  more  tests  by  the  Chinese? 
Does  the  resumption  of  the  French  testing  program  add 
legitimacy  to  the  PRC's  testing  program? 

Does  the  United  States  cooperate  with  France  on 
computer  and  laboratory  technologies  for  use  in  nuclear 
weapons  design  verification?   Will  such  U.S.  technology  be 
used  by  France  to  gather  information  in  its  coming  series  of 
tests?   What  is  the  legal  basis  under  the  NPT  for  nuclear 
weapons  states  to  continue  designing  new  nuclear  weapons 
using  laboratory  technologies? 
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In  your  opinion,  is  it  necessary  for  France  to  explode 
8  more  bombs  in  order  to  verify  weapons  design  and  to  gather 
information  which  can  be  used  in  laboratory  weapons 
simulation?   If  the  French  had  U.S.  lab  and  computer 
modeling  technologies,  would  these  tests  be  necessary? 

Reports  continue  that  Thailand  is  assisting  the  Khmer 
Rouge,  at  least  economically,  along  the  Thai -Cambodian 
border.   Can't  we  do  something  about  this? 

2.  The  Government  of  Cambodia  is  attempting  to  make  the 
difficult  transition  to  democracy,  but  serious  problems  remain. 
How  do  you  assess  Cambodia's  stability  in  light  of  the  recent 
decision  to  expel  Sam  Rainsy  (an  outspoken  member  of  Parliament) 
from  the  legislature? 

3.  Secretary  Lord,  is  it  true  that  there  is  some  discussion 
about  once  again  servicing  U.S.  warships  in  Subic  Bay?   Where 
will  U.S.  warships  be  serviced  in  theater  if  not  at  Subic?   What 
servicing  arrangements  has  the  United  States  negotiated  with 
ASEAN  or  other  Asian  neighbors? 

4.  In  recent  weeks,  as  a  result  of  North  Korean  intimidation, 
the  Military  Armistice  Commission  (MAC)  has  fallen  apart.   North 
Korea  has  expelled  the  Polish  and  Czech  personnel  who  were  tasked 
to  oversee  the  MAC.   What  accounts  for  the  North  Korean  behavior? 
What  is  the  United  States  doing  to  respond  to  this  provocation? 

What  is  the  risk  to  U.S.  military  personnel  along  the 
DMZ  if  the  MAC  collapses? 

Do  you  understand  that  Congress  is  very  unlikely  to 
approve  funds  to  support  the  North  Korean  lightwater  reactor 
while  the  North  is  engaging  in  this  sort  of  nonsense? 

5.  One  reason  for  the  Spratly  Island  dispute  is  the  belief  that 
the  Spratlys  are  the  site  of  large  undersea  oil  fields.   These 
oil  fields  will  not  be  explored  until  the  dispute  is  settled.   Is 
there  any  prospect  of  establishing  a  multilateral  mechanism  to 
explore  for  oil  and  disburse  the  oil  revenues? 
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Question  for  the  Record  submitted  to 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  East  Asia  and  Pacific  Affairs 

Winston  Lord 

by  Congressman  Jay  Kim 

House  Committee  on  International  Relations 

Subcommittee  on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs 

27  June  L995 


Congressman  Kim:   With  the  rejection  I  received  for  my  proposed 
August  trip,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  North  Korea  has  a 
deliberate  policy  of  picking  and  choosing  which  members  of 
Congress  it  will  see.   And,  it  apparently  is  refusing  to  see 
Republicans  as  well  as  outspoken  Democrats.   This  is  an  insult 
to  the  U.S.  —  especially  to  the  U.S.  Congress. 

a)   What  do  you  intend  to  do  about  this  discriminatory  North 
Korean  policy? 

Answer:   On  several  occasions,  in  official  contacts  with  North 
Korean  representatives  in  New  York  City  and  also  in  Pyongyang, 
we  have  told  North  Korea  that  an  arbitrary  policy  on  receiving 
visits  by  U.S.  Congressional  delegations  is  counterproductive 
to  the  goals  of  building  support  for  the  Agreed  Framework  and 
improving  relations  with  us.   We  continue  to  emphasize  to  them 
that  they  should  take  a  positive  approach  to  all  requests  for 
visits  by  members  of  the  Congress. 

Kim  (b) :   Do  you  think  the  North  Koreans  understand  that  this 
mission  has  the  full  support  of  the  new  Speaker,  and  that  they 
could  be  jeopardizing  their  own  objectives  of  improving 
bilateral  relations  by  insulting  Congress? 

Answer:   We  have  pointed  out  to  North  Korea  that 
Speaker  Gingrich  personally  supports  this  mission.   We  have 
told  them  that  requests  for  visits  by  U.S.  Congressional 
delegations  represent  opportunities  for  building  support  for 
the  Agreed  Framework  and  improving  bilateral  relations,  and 
should  be  considered  positively. 
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-Kiin  fc)  :   Doesn't  this  insulting  action  by  North  Korea  raise  q 
uestions  about  North  Korea's  sincerity  in  living  up  to  the 
assurances  it  has  given  as  part  of  the  Agreed  Framework?   In 
other  words,  don't  the  North  Koreans  actions  regarding  Congress 
belie  their  true  intentions  towards  the  U.S.? 


Answer:   The  Agreed  Framework  is  not  based  on  trust. 
Monitoring  and  verification  arrangements,  and  checkpoints 
all  along  the  path  of  implementation  are  built  into  the 
Framework.   At  each  step.  North  Korea  must  carry  out  its 
obligations  before  it  receives  the  technical  or  economic 
benefits  laid  out  for  it. 


Kim  (d) :   What  has  the  Clinton  administration  done  to  take  a 
stand  against  this  insulting  action? 


Answer:   We  have  stressed  to  North  Korea  that  anything  less 
than  a  positive  approach  to  requests  for  visits  by  U.S. 
Congressional  delegations  is  counterproductive  to  the  goal  of 
building  support  for  the  Agreed  Framework,  and  to  their 
oft-stated  interest  in  improving  relations  with  us. 


Kim  (e) :   Did  the  State  Department  ask  the  Member  of  Congress 
who  did  travel  to  Pyongyang  at  the  end  of  May  not  to  travel  to 
North  Korea  until  Pyongyang  dropped  its  discriminatory  policy? 
If  not,  why  not? 


Answer:   Visits  to  North  Korea  by  Members  of  Congress  promote 
U.S.  foreign  policy  goals  by  helping  the  North  Koreans 
understand  better  the  broad-based  nature  of  U.S.  political 
concerns,  and  the  important  role  which  the  U.S.  Congress  plays 
in  our  system.   For  these  reasons,  we  encourage  such  visits, 
and  would  like  to  see  more  of  them,  including  a  visit  by 
Congressman  Kim.   Also  for  these  reasons,  we  have  not  asked  any 
Member  of  Congress  to  turn  down  an  invitation  to  visit  North 
Korea. 
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Kim  (f ) :   Do  you  believe  that  if  Speaker  Gingrich  had  asked 
some  other  Republican  who  had  similar  views  regarding  North 
Korea  as  mine  —  but  was  not  of  Korean  heritage  —  to  lead  this 
proposed  mission  that  North  Korea  would  have  accommodated  it? 

Answer;   We  believe  that  Pyongyang  .should  receive  visits  f;rom 
all  Members  of  Congress  who  are  interested  in  going  there,  and 
we  will  continue  to  make  this  point  in  our  contacts  with  North 
Korean  officials. 
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Question  for  the  Record  submitted  to 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Winston  Lord 

HIRC,  Subcommittee  on  Asia  and  the  Pacific 
June  27,  1995 


Q.2(a): 

—  China  continues  to  test  nuclear  weapons,  though  I  understand 
that  Beijing  has  promised  to  halt  its  testing  program  by  1996 
to  coincide  with  the  proposed  global  testing  ban.   How 
concerned  does  the  United  States  need  to  be  about  these  tests 
and  China's  nuclear  weapons  modernization  program? 


A: 

—  The  United  States  is  deeply  concerned  about  nuclear  tests  by 

all  countries,  including  France  and  China.   In  the  past,  we 

have  raised  these  concerns  with  the-  Chinese  government,  and 

will  continue  to  do  so.   We  are  encouraged,  however,  that  China 

has  reiterated  several  times  its  commitment  to  sign  a 

Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty  (CTBT)  no  later  than  1996,  and  to 

cease  testing  when  the  CTBT  enters  into  force. 
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Question  for  the  Record  submitted  to 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Winston  Lord 

HIRC,  Subcommittee  on  Asia  and  the  Pacific 
June  27,  1995 


Q.2(b): 

—  How  will  the  anticipated  upgrades  in  China's  nuclear  weapons 
program  affect  U.S.  vulnerability? 


A: 

—  We  believe  that  the  Department  of  Defense  is  better  qualified 

to  answer  this  question.   In  lieu  of  such,  we  draw  to  your 

attention  the  following  considerations. 

China's  spending  on  defense  is  difficult  to  gauge  because  major 
expenditures,  including  expenditures  on  nuclear  weapons,  are 
hidden  in  non-defense  budgets.   The  current  modernization  of  the 
armed  forces  began  from  a  relatively  low  base.   The  nuclear 
forces  remain  relatively  small  in  size.   Generally,  Chinese 
conventional  and  nuclear  capabilities  are  still  relatively 
limited. 
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Question  for  the  Record  submitted  to 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Winston  Lord 

HIRC,  Subcommittee  on  Asia  and  the  Pacific 
June  27,  1995 


Q.2(c): 

—  How  much  of  an  impact  does  France's  decision  to  resume  nuclear 
testing  in  the  South  Pacific  have  in  complicating  U.S.  efforts  to 
convince  China  to  halt  its  testing  program? 

A: 

—  China  has  conducted  its  nuclear  testing  without  regard  to 

the  moratoria  maintained  by  other  nuclear  powers,  including 
France.   The  Chinese  have  not  indicated  that  resumed  French 
testing  will  cause  any  change  in  China's  nuclear  testing 
policy.   China  continues  to  state  that  it  will  conclude  its 
testing  program  before  the  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty  (CTBT) 
comes  into  force,  and  has  reiterated  its  commitment  to  adhere 
to  the  treaty  by  the  end  of  1996. 
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Question  for  the  Record  Submitted  to  Winston  Lord 

Assistant  Secretary,  Bureau  of  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs 

HIRC  Subcommittee  on  Asian"and  Pacific  Affairs 

June  27,  1995 


2.  (d)    What  action,  if  any,  has  the  U.S.  taken  or  intends  to 
take  to  convince  France  not  to  resume  testing  in  the  South 
Pacific? 


The  White  House  issued  a  statement  on  June  13  regretting 
the  French  decision  to  resume  nuclear  testing.   President 
Clinton  repeated  this  position  in  his  photo  session  with 
President  Chirac  in  Halifax. 

We  continue  to  urge  all  of  the  nuclear  powers,  including 
France,  to  join  in  a  global  moratorium  on  testing  as  we  work  to 
complete  a  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty  as  soon  as  possible. 
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QUESTION  FOR  THE  RECORD  SUBMITTED  TO  A/S  WINSTON  LORD 
HOUSE  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS  COMMITTEE 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ASIA  AND  THE  PACIFIC 
June  27,  1995 

Ouestion: 

3.   With  Vietnam's  forthcoming  membership  in  ASEAN,  what  role 
does  the  U.S.  see  Vietnam  playing  in  the  region  in  the  future? 

Answer: 

ASEAN  is  a  high  priority  for  Vietnam.   Vietnamese  leaders  view 

ASEAN  as  an  important  stepping  stone  in  Vietnam's  economic  and 

political  reintegration  into  the  region.   The  Foreign  Ministry 

is  having  much  of  its  personnel  learn  English  to  facilitate  its 

participation  in  ASEAN,  where  the  Lingua  Franca  is  English. 

The  United  States  welcomes  Vietnam's  entry  into  ASEAN.   We  view 
Vietnam's  political  and  economic  reintegration  positively  and 
believe  it  will  facilitate  the  opening  of  Vietnamese  society 
and  markets.   Vietnam's  engagement  with  ASEAN  and  ASEAN 's 
dialogue  partners  (including  the  U.S.,  China  and  Japan)  will 
promote  mutual  understanding  and  enhance  regional  stability. 
As  ASEAN 's  only  Communist  member  and  its  newest  and  poorest 
member,  Vietnam  is  unlikely  to  play  a  strong  leadership  role 
soon.   ASEAN  membership  is  expected  to  have  a  moderating  effect 
on  Vietnamese  foreign  policy.   On  the  Spratly  Islands  dispute, 
for  example,  Vietnamese  public  statements  leading  up  to  its 
joining  ASEAN  largely  accorded  with  the  approach  of  other  ASEAN 
members  in  calling  for  a  multilaterally  negotiated  peaceful 
resolution  of  the  issue. 
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QUESTION  FOR  THE  RECORD  SUBMITTED  TO  A/S  WINSTON  LORD 

HOUSE  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS  COMMITTEE 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ASIA  AND  THE  PACIFIC 

June  27,  1995 

Ouestion:  ^ 

4.   Has  the  Clinton  Administration  set  forth  a  specific, 
detailed  policy  regarding  the  actions  and  reforms  Vietnam  must 
undertake  before  further  diplomatic  and  economic  benefits  (e.g. 
OPIC,  Ex-Im  eligibility,  MFN,  GSP,  etc.)  are  extended  by  the 
United  States?   If  so,  please  describe  this  policy. 

Answer : 

President  Clinton's  July  11  announcement  of  our  diplomatic 

recognition  of  Vietnam  and  the  Vietnamese  Prime  Minister's 

reply  on  July  12  established  full  diplomatic  relations  under 

the  1961  Vienna  Convention  on  Diplomatic  Relations,  to  which 

both  states  are  a  party.   There  are  no  further  "diplomatic" 

benefits  left  to  extend  to  Vietnam. 

While  obtaining  the  fullest  possible  accounting  of  our  POW/MIAs 
remains  our  highest  priority,  this  Administration  is  committed 
to  pursuing  U.S.  economic  interests  in  Vietnam,  consistent  with 
U.S.  laws  and  in  consultation  with  the  Congress. 
Implementation  of  economic  programs  will  depend  on  conditions 
in  Vietnam  pertinent  to  legislative  and  other  reguirements 
(e.g.,  Jackson-Vanik  Amendment)  and  Administration  objectives. 
An  interagency  process  is  underway  now  to  address  the  legal  and 
procedural  requirements  governing  these  programs. 
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Question  for  the  Record  Submitted  to 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  East  Asia  and  the  Pacific 

Winston  Lord 

House  International  Relations  Committee 

June  27,  1995  Hearing 

Question  5  (a) 

What  is  the  overall  threat  of  the  Khmer  Rouge  to  Cambodia  at 
this  time? 

Answer 


At  this  time  the  Khmer  Rouge  constitute  a  minimal  security 
threat  to  the  government.   They  control  only  about  5  to  10 
percent--possibly  less--of  Cambodia's  land  and  population. 
They  have  not  shown  the  ability  to  capture  significant  cities 
or  provincial  capitals,  although  they  remain  in  control  of 
their  traditional  strongholds  along  the  Thai  border. 
Thailand's  policy  is  to  give  no  support  to  the  Khmer  Rouge. 
While  the  Khmer  Rouge  occasionally  make  forays  toward  the 
population  center  of  Battambang  in  the  northwest,  they  have 
historically  not  engaged  in  urban  terrorism  in  Phnom  Penh. 

Many  Cambodians  who  supported  the  Khmer  Rouge  as  a  nationalist 
alternative  while  Vietnamese  troops  were  stationed  in  the 
country  no  longer  support  it  now  that  a  democratically  elected 
government  has  been  installed.   Defections  from  the  Khmer  Rouge 
are  increasing  as  the  government  continues  its  economic  and 
political  reforms.   The  Cambodian  government  has  been  unable  to 
eliminate  the  Khmer  Rouge,  however,  and  is  forced  to  devote 
considerable  resources  to  countering  their  activities. 
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Question  5  (b) 

Does  the  State  Department  expect  that  that  level  of  threat  to 
increase,  decrease  or  remain  approximately  the  same  in  the  near 
future? 

Answer 

The  Khmer  Rouge  have  grown  weaker  over  the  past  year,  due  in 

large  part  to  numerous  defections  to  the  Royal  Cambodian  Armed 

Forces.   We  expect  low-level  warfare  to  continue,  particularly 

in  regions  neighboring  on  the  Thai  border.   Occasional  assaults 

on  civilians,  including  foreigners,  are  likely  to  persist.   The 

popular  appeal  of  the  Khmer  Rouge  is  also  likely  to  weaken  if 

Cambodia's  economy  revives,  a  prospect  that  will  be 

strengthened  if  the  country  is  extended  MFN  trading  status  and 

develops  significant  trade  with  the  U.S.  and  other  countries. 
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Question  for  the  Record  submitted  to 

Assistant  Secretary  Winston  Lord 

House  International  Relations  Committee 

Subcommittee  on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs 

June  27,  1995 


Question 

6.   (a)   Has  the  Government  of  the  Philippines  expressed  any 

interest  in  acquiring  the  Pakistani  F-16s  currently 

embargoed  in  the  U.S.  (as  a  result  of  the  Pressler 
Amendment)? 

(b)   Under  what  conditions  would  the  U.S.  approve  such  a 
transfer? 

Answer 

(a)  The  Government  of  the  Philippines  has  expressed 
interest  in  acquiring  the  embargoed  Pakistani  F-16s,  and  has 
requested  a  briefing  as  to  price  and  other  details. 

(b)  The  U.S.  has  already  approved  in  principle  the 
transfer  of  F-16s  to  the  Philippines.   Of  course,  any  decision 
to  transfer  F-16s  to  the  Philippines  would  be  subject  to  normal 
Congressional  oversight  under  the  provisions  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act. 
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Question  for  the  Record  submitted  to 

Assistant  Secretary  Winston  Lord 

House  International  Relations  Committee 

Subcommittee  on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs 

•   June  27,  1995 


Question 

7.   (a)   Has  the  Government  of  Indojiesia  expressed  any  interest 
in  acquiring  the  Pakistani  F-16s  currently  embargoed 
in  the  U.S.  (as  a  result  of  the  Pressler  Amendment)? 

(b)   Under  what  conditions  would  the  U.S.  approve  such  a 
transfer? 

Answer 

<a)  The  Government  of  the  Indonesia  has  expressed  interest 
and  has  requested  a  briefing  on  the  Pakistani  F-16s  as  to  price 
and  other  details. 

(b)   We  have  approved  in  principle  the  transfer  of  F-16s  to 
Indonesia.   Of  course,  any  decision  to  transfer  F-16s  to 
Indonesia  would  be  subject  to  normal  Congressional  oversight 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
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Question  for  the  Record  submitted  to 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Winston  Lord 

HIRC,  subcommittee  on  Asia  and  the  Pacific 
June  27,  1995 

Q: 

1.   It  was  reported  in  the  June  17,  1995  edition  of  the  Sunday 
Telegraph  that  leakage  of  radioactive  material  from  the  French 
test  site  was  inevitable  due  to  lack  of  use  of  metal  sleeves  in 
the  bore  holes  used  for  the  tests.   According  to  the  article, 
without  sleeves,  the  radioactive  gas  'is  more  likely  to  leak  into 
surrounding  rock.   Do  such  sleeves  prevent  leakage?   Do  the 
French  use  such  sleeves?   Does  the  U.S.  use  such  sleeves? 

A: 

The  Department  of  Energy  would  be  better  equipped  to  address  a 

technical  question  of  this  nature.   It  is  my  understanding  that 
containment  of  radioactive  gas  is  possible  with  or  without 
sleeves,  or  "hole  casings,"  and  that  the  U.S.  does  not 
use  them  routinely.   We  do  not  know  exactly  what  French  practices 
are  with  respect  to  hole  casings. 
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Question  for  the  Record  submitted  to 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Winston  Lord 

HIRC,  subcommittee  on  Asia  and  the  Pacific 
June  27,  1995 


Q: 

Has  the  U.S.  Government  ever  done  an  environmental  assessment 
of  French  testing?   Have  any  U.S.  personnel  been  involved  in 
sampling  of  environmental  assessment  (sic)  at  the  French  test 
sites?   Can  the  U.S.  Government  guarantee  that  no  radiation  ., 
leaking  from  (underground  tests  at)  the  French  tests  sites 
reached  or  will  reach  U.S.  waters  or  territories  in  the  Pacific? 

A: 

Again,  the  Department  of  Energy  is  better  qualified  to  answer 

these  questions.   It  is  my  understanding  that  the  U.S.  Government 
has  not  done  an  environmental  assessment  of  French  testing.   We 
have  never  been  asked  to  evaluate  French  containment  practices, 
but  we  believe  that  French  containment  practices  are  conservative 
by  U.S.  standards.   We  have  no  evidence  that  past  French 
underground  testing  in  the  South  Pacific  has  caused  a  measurable 
increase  in  ocean  background  radiation.   If  the  containment  plans 
for  upcoming  French  tests  are  similar  to  their  past  practices,  we 
would  not  expect  any  measurable  change  in  ocean  radioactive 
backgrounds . 
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Question  for  the  Record  submitted  to 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Winston  Lord 

HIRC,  subcommittee  on  Asia  and  the  Pacific 
June  27,  1995 


President  Chirac,  in  making  his  testing  announcement,  stated 
that  an  environmental  assessment  would  be  made  after  the  tests  to 
determine  that  there  was  no  adverse  effect.   Would  the  U.S. 
government  support  full  access  by  independent  organizations  -- 
which  might  include  U.S.  citizens  --  'to  the  French  test  sites  to 
make  environmental  measurements? 

A: 

If  France  were  to  permit  such  access  to  independent 

organizations,  the  U.S.  would  have  no  objection. 
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Question  for  the  Record  submitted  to 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Winston  Lord 

HIRC,  subcommittee  on  Asia  and  the  Pacific 

June  27,  1995 


Q: 

Do  you  believe  that  the  recently  announced  French  nuclear 
tests  will  stimulate  more  tests  by  the  Chinese?   Does  the 
resumption  of  the  French  testing  prog;:am  add  legitimacy  to  the 
PRC's  testing  program? 

A: 

China  has  carried  out  its  nuclear  testing  program  without  regard 
to  the  testing  moratoria  maintained  by  other  nuclear  powers, 
including  France.   China  has  given  no  indication  that  the  French 
decision  to  resume  testing  will  cause  it  to  change  its  testing 
policy.   China  continues  to  state  that  it  will  conclude  its 
testing  program  before  the  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty  enters 
into  force,  and,  on  several  occasions,  has  reiterated  its 
commitment  to  conclude  a  CTBT  no  later  than  1996. 
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Question  for  the  Record  submitted  to 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Winston  Lord 

HIRC,  subcommittee  on  Asia  and  the  Pacific 
June  27,  1995 


Q: 

Does  the  United  States  cooperate  with  France  on  computer  and 
laboratory  technologies  for  use  in  nuclear  weapons  design 
verification?   Will  such  U.S.  technology  be  used  by  France  to 
gather  information  in  its  coming  series  of  tests?   What  is  the 
legal  basis  under  the  NPT  for  nuclear  weapons  states  to  continue 
designing  new  nuclear  weapons  using  laboratory  technologies. 

A: 

The  U.S.  consults  closely  with  France  and  other  allies  on  a 

number  of  nuclear  weapons  issues.   The  NPT  does  not  prohibit 
nuclear  weapon  states  from  developing  new  nuclear  weapons. 
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Question  for  the  Record  submitted  to 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Winston  Lord 

HIRC,  sxibcommittee  on  Asia  and  the  Pacific 
June  27,  1995 


Q: 

In  your  opinion,  is  it  necessary  for  France  to  explode  8 
(sic)  more  bombs  in  order  to  verify  weapons  design  and  to  gather 
information  which  can  be  used  in  laboratory  weapons  simulation? 
If  the  French  had  U.S.  lab  and  computer  modeling  technologies, 
would  these  tests  be  necessary? 

A: 

President  Chirac  said  that  the  purpose  of  these  final  tests  is  to 

ensure  the  safety,  security  and  reliability  of  France's  nuclear 
deterrent  and  to  bring  France  to  the  stage  of  laboratory 
simulation.   For  elaboration,  we  would  have  to  refer  to  the 
French  government.   The  U.S.  certainly  supports  France's  interest 
in  having  the  means  to  maintain  its  nuclear  stockpile  in  the 
absence  of  testing,  and  we  intend  to  continue  our  dialogue  on 
nuclear  testing  with  the  French  government.   Regarding  the 
question  of  laboratory  and  computer  modeling,  I  would  note  that 
U.S.  technology  is  based  on  U.S.  weapon  designs  and  the 
specific  needs  of  the  U.S.  nuclear  weapons  program.   U.S. 
technology  would  not  necessarily  be  useful  to  France,  which,  in 
any  case,  has  sophisticated  technology  of  its  own. 
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Question  for  the  Record  submitted  to  Assistant  Secretary  Lord 

Subcommittee  on  Asia  and  the  Pacific 

June  27,  1995 


Question 

Reports  continue  that  Thailand  is  assisting  the  Khmer  Rouge,  at 
least  economically,  along  the  Thai-Cambodian  border?  Can't  we 
do  something  about  this?  ^ 

Answer 

Thailand's  policy  is  to  maintain  good  relations  with  the 

coalition  government  in  Cambodia  and  to  give  no  support  to  the 

Khmer  Rouge  (KR) .   We  believe  this  policy  is  on  track.   We  have 

seen  no  evidence  since  the  arms  cache  incident  of  December  1993 

that  Thai  military  elements  are  supplying  weapons  or  ammunition 

to  the  KR. 

Nevertheless,  occasional  commercial' shipments  of  rice,  fuel, 
medicine,  and  consumer  goods  are  probably  still  reaching  the  KR 
from  across  the  Thai  border  along  traditional  trading  paths. 
We  are  also  very  concerned  about  recent  reports  of  continued    '^ 
logging  by  Thai  and  other  foreign  companies  in  Cambodia.   The 
Royal  Government  of  Cambodia  instituted  a  complete  ban  on 
logging  effective  April  30,  1995. 

U.S.  Ambassador  to  Thailand  David  Lambertson  raised  the  issue 
of  Thai-KR  cooperation,  including  logging,  with  new  Thai 
Foreign  Minister  Kasem  on  July  25.   The  Foreign  Minister 
responded  that  the  new  Thai  government  fully  supported  the 
previous  government's  policy  of  "no  support"  for  the  Khmer 
Rouge.   He  indicated  the  government  would  do  everything 
possible  to  control  cross-border  trade  and  to  ensure  Cambodia 
can  prosper  and  achieve  security. 
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The  State  Department  sees  genuine  progress  in  Thailand  in 
implementing  effectively  the  policy  of  no  support  for  the  KR 
insurgency.   We  will,  however,  continue  to  monitor  the 
situation  and  raise  it  with  the  Thgi  government  whenever 
appropriate. 
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Question  for  the  Record  Submitted  to 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  East  Asia  and  the  Pacific 

Winston  Lord 

House  International  Relations  Committee 

June  27,  1995  Hearing 

Question  2 

The  Government  of  Cambodia  is  attempting  to  make  the  difficult 
transition  to  democracy,  but  serious  problems  remain.   How  do 
you  assess  Cambodia's  stability  in  light  of  the  recent  decision 
to  expel  Sam  Rainsy  (an  outspoken  member  of  Parliament)  from 
the  legislature? 

Answer 

Two  years  after  free  elections  were  held  in  May,  1993, 

Cambodian  democracy  continues  to  show  impressive  endurance. 

Indigenous  human  rights  groups  have  become  a  fundamental  part 

of  Cambodian  society,  and  the  National  Assembly  engages  in 

meaningful  debate.   The  political  climate  in  Cambodia  is 

stable,  and  the  coalition  between  the  FUNCINPEC  party  and  the 

Cambodian  People's  Party  continues  to  function  reasonably  well. 


The  U.S.  was  disappointed  to  see  Mr.  Sam  Rainsy  expelled  from 
the  National  Assembly  on  June  22,  and  on  June  23  the  Department 
of  State  issued  a  statement  expressing  concern  and  reiterating 
our  strong  support  for  the  right  of  Mr.  Rainsy  and  all 
Cambodians  to  express  their  opinions  freely,  without  fear  of 
violence  or  intimidation.   Secretary  Christopher  also 
emphasized  the  importance  of  human  rights,  including  freedom  of 
expression,  during  his  August  4  visit  to  Cambodia.   In  all  of 
his  meetings,  he  expressed  our  continued  support  for  efforts  to 
build  democratic  institutions,  promote  human  rights,  foster 
economic  development,  and  eliminate  corruption  in  Cambodia.   We 
recognize,  however,  that  Cambodians  have  to  find  their  own 
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solutions  to  complex  legal  and  constitutional  issues,  including 
the  specific  conditions  under  which  the  National  Assembly  may 
expel  one  of  its  members.   Cambodia's  leaders  have  affirmed 
that  they  accept  the  formation  of  opposition  parties,  in  the 
context  of  Cambodia's  constitutional  commitment  to  liberal 
multiparty  democracy.   We  understarTd  this  to  include  an 
acknowledgment  that  those  with  opposition  views  will  be  allowed 
to  engage  freely  in  political  activities.   Four  other  MPs  were 
expelled  from  the  Buddhist  Liberal  Democratic  Party  on  August 
5,  although  they  have  not  yet  lost  their  Assembly  seats.   We 
will  continue  to  monitor  the  situation  closely. 
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Question  for  the  Record  submitted  to 

Assistant  Secretary  Winston  Lord 

House  International  Relations  Committee 

Subcommittee  on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs 

June  27,  1995 


Question 

3.   Secretary  Lord,  is  it  true  that'there  is  some  discussio^i 
about  once  again  servicing  U.S.  warships  in  Subic  Bay?   Where 
will  U.S.  warships  be  serviced  in  theater  if  not  at  Subic? 
What  servicing  arrangements  has  the  United  States  negotiated 
with  ASEAN  or  other  Asian  neighbors? 

Answer 

Since  the  closure  of  the  Subic  Bay  Naval  Base  in  1992,  the 
United  States  has  not  discussed  with  the  Philippine  government 
the  possibility  of  servicing  U.S.  warships  in  the  Philippines. 

Subic  Bay  has  retained  some  capability  to  service  ships, 
although  we  do  not  know  the  extent  of  that  capability.   The 
United  States  resumed  port  visits  to  Subic  in  May  of  1995,  but 
has  not  sought  to  have  any  ships  serviced  there. 

In  southeast  Asia,  we  currently  have  servicing  agreements  for 
voyage  repairs  in  Singapore,  Malaysia  and  Indonesia. 
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Question  for  the  Record  submitted  to 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  East  Asia  and  Pacific  Affairs 

Winston  Lord 

Subcommittee  on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs 

House  International  Relations  Committee 

June  27,  1995 


Question:   In  recent  weeks,  as  a  result  of  North  Korean 
intimidation,  the  Military  Armisti6e  Commission  has  fallen 
apart.   North  Korea  has  expelled  the  Polish  and  Czech  personnel 
who  were  tasked  to  oversee  the  MAC.   What  accounts  for  the 
North  Korean  behavior?   What  is  the  United  States  doing  to 
respond  to  this  provocation? 

What  is  the  risk  to  U.S.  military  personnel  along  the 
DMZ  if  the  MAC  collapses? 

—   Do  you  understand  that  Congress  is  very  unlikely  to 
approve  funds  to  support  the  North  Korean  lightwater  reactor 
while  the  North  is  engaging  in  this  sort  of  nonsense? 

Answer :   The  Military  Armistice  Commission  has  not  "fallen 
apart."   Although  its  operations  have  certainly  been  affected 
by  the  North  Korean  actions  you  described,  the  MAC  continues  to 
function  as  the  only  permanent  venue  and  vehicle  for 
communication  with  the  North  Korean  People's  Army  (KPA)  in  time 
of  political  crisis.   The  Korean  DMZ  continues  to  be  a 
dangerous  place,  as  it  has  always  been.   This  situation  has  not 
changed . 

For  several  years  now.  North  Korea  has  attempted  in 
different  ways  to  subvert  the  Military  Armistice  mechanism, 
asserting  that  it  is  no  longer  "valid."   Their  transparent 
objective  is  to  try  and  force  the  U.S.  into  bilateral 
negotiations  with  them  on  a  permanent  peace  treaty. 
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We  cannot  accept  North  Korea's  position.   The  Military 
Armistice  mechanism  has  helped  keep  the  peace  in  Korea  for  more 
than  forty  years.   Our  position  is  clear:  we  will  not  negotiate 
a  bilateral  peace  agreement  with  the  DPRK  until  North  and  South 
Korea  agree  on  a  mechanism  for  a  stable  peace  on  the  Koreaft 
peninsula.   All  sides  should  abide  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Armistice  until  such  time  as  this  is  achieved. 
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Questions  for  the  Record 

submitted  to 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Amb.  Winston  Lord 

House  Subcommittee  on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs 

June  27,  1995 


Question 

5.   One  reason  for  the  Spratly  Islands  dispute  is  the  belief 
that  the  Spratlys  are  the  site  of  large  undersea  oil  fields. 
These  oil  fields  will  not  be  explored  until  the  dispute  is 
settled.   Is  there  any  prospect  of  establishing  a  multilateral 
mechanism  to  explore  for  oil  and  disburse  the  oil  revenue? 


Answer 

Let  me  state  from  the  outset",  the  U.S.  view  on  joint 
development  of  the  Spratlys/South  China  Sea  —  it  is  our  desire 
to  encourage,  among  claimants,  an  active  and  productive 
diplomatic  process  that  addresses  issues  related  to  competing 
claims,  taking  into  account  the  interest  of  all  parties,  and 
that  contributes  to  peace  and  prosperity  in  the  region. 
Specific  proposals  are  for  the  claimants  themselves  to  evaluate 
and  consider. 

Several  claimants,  as  well  as  other  interested  parties,  have 
advanced  proposals  to  solve,  or  at  least  address,  issues 
underlying  the  Spratlys/South  China  Sea  dispute,  including 
loosely  defined  "joint  development"  proposals.   Due  to  the 
complexity  these  underlying  issues,  it  would  be  difficult  for 
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us  to  state  with  specificity  at  this  time  the  prospects  for  the 
establishment  of  a  working  multilateral  mechanism  for  joint 
development.   Unofficial  representatives  of  the  claimants  have 
discussed  some  of  these  proposals  under  the  rubric  of  the 
Indonesia-sponsored  workshops  on  "Managing  Potential  Conflicts 
in  the  South  China  Sea,"  now  going  into  its  fifth  year. 
However,  we  caution  that  the  creation  and  implementation  of  any 
joint  development  mechanism  depends  (almost  entirely)  on  the 
claimants  themselves,  who  have  responded  to  these  proposals 
with  varying  degrees  of  interest. 
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Subcommittee  on  Asia  and  the  Pacific 
Questions  for  the  Record 

"U.S.  Security  Interests  in  Asia" 
27  June  1995 


Questions  for  Assistant  Secretary  Joseph  S.  Nye 


1.  Dr.  Nye,  the  French  and  Russians  aggressively  are  pursuing 
the  Asia-Pacific  defense  market.   Increasingly,  we  see  that 
decisions  to  purchase  major  systems  are  driven  by  the  level  of 
technology  approved  for  release  in  the  weapons  and  subsystems. 
Can  you  discuss  the  Administration's  position  regarding 
releasability  of  U.S.  technology  to  regions  in  which  similar  or 
more  advanced  foreign  technology  has  already  been  offered  or 
sold?   For  example,  the  French  sold  the  MICA  to  Taiwan  with  the 
Mirage.   The  Russian  version  of  MICA,  the  AA-12,  has  been  offered 
to  Malaysia  with  the  MIG-29,  to  Vietnam  on  the  SU-27,  and 
Thailand  has  been  offered  both  the  AA-12  on  the  SU-27  or  MIG-29 
and  the  MICA  on  the  Mirage  2000.   What  is  the  Administration's 
reaction  to  these  types  of  sales? 

2.  Dr.  Nye,  in  a  recent  study  of  regional  security  in  East 
Asia,  you  discussed  the  concern  of  our  allies  in  the  region  that 
we  are  pulling  back  from  Asia. 

How  will  the  pull  back  from  Guam  be  perceived  by  Asian 
nations  as  they  look  to  regional  security  in  the  next 
century? 

What  kind  of  assurances  do  we  give  to  our  allies  that 
this  does  not  mean  a  pull  back  from  our  forward-deployed 
presence  in  Asia? 

3.  Dr.  Nye,  it  was  reported  in  the  June  17,  1995  edition  of  the 
Sunday  Telegraph  that  leakage  of  radioactive  material  from  the 
French  test  site  was  inevitable  due  to  lack  of  use  of  metal 
sleeves  in  the  bore  holes  used  for  the  tests.   According  to  the 
article,  without  sleeves,  the  radioactive  gas  is  more  likely  to 
leak  into  surrounding  rock.   Do  such  sleeves  prevent  leakage?  Do 
the  French  use  such  sleeves?   Does  the  U.S.  use  such  sleeves? 
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Has  the  U.S.  Government  ever  done  an  environmental 
assessment  of  French  testing?   Have  any  U.S.  personnel  been 
involved  in  sampling  of  environmental  assessment  at  the 
French  test  sites?   Can  the  U.S.  Government  guarantee  that 
no  radiation  leaking  from  (underground  tests  at)  the  French 
tests  sites  has  reached  or  will  reach  U.S.  waters  or 
territories  in  the  Pacific? 

President  Chirac,  in  making  his  testing  announcement, 
stated  that  an  environmental  assessment  would  be  made  after 
the  tests  to  determine  that  there  was  no  adverse  effect. 
Would  the  U.S.  government  support  full  access  by  independent 
organizations  --  which  might  include  U.S.  citizens  --to  the 
French  test  sites  to  make  environmental  measurements? 

Do  you  believe  that  the  recently  announced  French 
nuclear  tests  will  stimulate  more  tests  by  the  Chinese? 
Does  the  resumption  of  the  French  testing  program  add 
legitimacy  to  the  PRC's  testing  program? 

Does  the  United  States  cooperate  with  France  on 
computer  and  laboratory  technologies  for  use  in  nuclear 
weapons  design  verification?  Will  such  U.S.  technology  be 
used  by  France  to  gather  information  in  its  coming  series  of 
tests?   What  is  the  legal  basis  under  the  NPT  for  nuclear 
weapons  states  to  continue  designing  new  nuclear  weapons 
using  laboratory  technologies? 

In  your  opinion,  is  it  necessary  for  France  to  explode 
8  more  bombs  in  order  to  verify  weapons  design  and  to  gather 
information  which  can  be  used  in  laboratory  weapons 
simulation?   If  the  French  had  U.S.  lab  and  computer 
modeling  technologies,  would  these  tests  be  necessary? 

4.  The  PRC's  export  of  ballistic  missiles  and  missile 
technology  remains  a  major  contention.   What  steps  is  the  Clinton 
Administration  taking  to  deter  Chinese  proliferation  activities? 

In  October  1994,  the  PRC  agreed  to  honor  the  MCTR  and 
ban  all  exports  of  ground  to  ground  missiles.   The  PRC  now 
insists  that  it  is  in  full  compliance  with  the  MCTR.   Is 
this  true? 

Since  the  visit  of  Taiwanese  President  Lee,  there  are 
press  indications  that  the  PRC  has  resumed  shipment  of 
ballistic  missile  components  to  Pakistan.   Do  you  have  any 
evidence  to  suggest  that  this  is  the  case? 

5 .  Recent  press  reports  indicate  that  the  PRC  has  resumed 
shipments  of  missile  components  and  technology  to  Iran.   What 
evidence  do  you  have  to  confirm  or  dispute  these  press  reports? 
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If  so,  would  the  PRC  be  in  compliance  with  the  MCTR? 
What  options  does  the  United  States  have  in  responding  to 
this  new  missile  proliferation  risk? 

How  long  has  it  been  since  the  PRC  has  shipped  missile 
technology  or  components  to  Pakistan  and  Iran?   What  has  the 
PRC  supplied  to  Pakistan  and  Iran  in  the  past? 

6.    H.R.  1561,  the  American  Overseas  Interests  Act,  included 
report  language  stipulation  that,  under  the  Taiwan  Relations  Act, 
the  United  States  should  sell  submarines  to  Taiwan.   What  is  your 
assessment  of  this  proposal? 

If  the  PRC  is  rapidly  acquiring  and  deploying 
submarines  in  the  South  China  Sea,  is  it  not  appropriate  to 
sell  similar  systems  to  the  Taiwanese? 
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HONORABLE  JAY  KIM 
QUESTIONS  FOR  THE  RECORD 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ASIAN  AND  PACIFIC  AFFAIRS 

"U.S.  SECURITY  INTERESTS  IN  ASIA" 

27  June  1995 


QVESTIONS  FOR  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  JOSEPH  NYE: 

1 .  Recent  press  reports  indicate  severe  economic  problems  and  food  shortages  in  North 
Korea. 

(a)  Is  this  your  assessment  as  well? 

(b)  If  so,  how  has  this  situation  affected  Kim  Jong-Il's  ability  to  take  control? 

(c)  Has  this  economic  decline  affected  North  Korea's  military  capabilities? 

(d)  Does  Pyongyang  continue  to  forward-deploy  the  bulk  of  its  offensive  forces  along 
the  DMZ? 

(e)  What  is  the  military  readiness  of  these  forces? 

(f)  How  much  advance  warning  could  we  expect  in  the  event  of  a  military  offensive 
from  the  North? 

(g)  Since  this  time  last  year,  has  the  military  threat  from  North  Korea  to  the  South 
changed?  If  so,  how? 

2.  The  noted  Australian  defense  expert.  Dr.  Paul  Dibb,  recently  issued  a  paper  in  which  he 
predicted  that  militaries  in  the  region  may  be  reduced  in  size,  but  will  have  greater 
firepower  and  mobility.  He  also  noted  that  the  most  important  change  will  occur  in  the 
technology  order  of  battle  of  these  armed  forces.  I  understand  that  the  U.S.  maintains  an 
overwhelming  superiority  in  this  important  category  at  the  present  time.  How  is  the  U.S. 
addressing  the  increased  capabilities  of  regional  militaries  in  combat  systems,  electronic 
counter-measures,  over-the-horizon  targeting,  anti-submarine  measures  and  more 
accurate,  reliable  and  lethal  weapons  systems? 

3.  (a)        I  understand  that  the  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  between  the  U.S.  and  the  Philippines 

is  still  in  effect.  With  the  Philippines  being  one  of  the  claimants  of  the  Spratlys  and 
with  the  Filipino  and  Chinese  militaries  already  having  clashed  in  the  Spratlys,  what 
is  the  exact  U.S.  military  commitment  to  the  Philippines,  especially  with  regard  to 
Manila's  Spratly  claim? 
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(b)  Under  what  conditions  would  U.S.  military  forces  become  engaged? 

(c)  Are  U.S.  national  security  interests  threatened  if  the  Chinese  extend  their  territorial 
claims  deep  into  international  shipping  lanes?  If  so,  how? 

July  29th  marks  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  first  democratic,  multiparty  elections  in 
Mongolia— the  results  of  which  brought  an  end  to  the  Communist  Party's  absolute 
monopoly  of  power  in  Ulan  Bator.  I  know  that  the  Mongolians  are  proud  to  point  out 
that  unlike  their  two  giant  neighbors,  they  are  transitioning  to  democracy  without 
massacring  students  or  shelling  their  parliament.  The  process  of  reform  in  Mongolia  is 
quite  encouraging,  especially  when  compared  to  that  in  Beijing  and  Moscow.  It  seems  to 
me  as  if  the  U.S.  should  be  embracing  Mongolia. 

(a)  What  are  the  level  of  ties  between  Mongolian  and  U.S.  militaries? 

(b)  Are  there  plans  to  increase  the  scope  of  these  relations? 
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House  International  Relations  Committee 

Subcommittee  on  Asia  and  the  Pacific 

Hearing  on:  U.S.  Security  Interests  in  Asia 

June  27, 1995 

Question  for  the  Record:  Number  1 

Question:  Dr.  Nye,  the  French  and  Russians  aggressively  are 
pursuing  the  Asia-Pacific  defense  market.  Increasingly,  we  see  that 
decisions  to  purchase  major  systems  are  driven  by  the  level  of 
technology  approved  for  release  in  the  weapons  and  subsystems.  Can 
you  discuss  the  Administration's  position  regarding  releasability  of 
U.S.  technology  to  regions  in  which  similar  or  more  advanced  foreign 
tedinology  has  already  been  offered  or  sold?  For  example,  the  French 
sold  the  MICA  to  Taiwan  with  the  Mirage.  The  Russian  version  of 
MICA,  the  AA-12,  has  been  offered  to  Malaysia  with  the  MiG-29,  to 
Vietnam  on  the  SU-27,  and  Thailand  has  been  offered  both  the  AA-12 
on  the  SU-27  or  MiG-29  and  the  MICA  on  the  Mirage  2000.  What  is  the 
Administration's  reaction  to  these  types  of  sales? 

Answer:    The  Administration's  global  conventional  arms 
transfer  policy  seeks  to  ensure  our  military  forces  continue  to  enjoy 
technological  advances  over  potential  adversaries,  help  our  friends  and 
allies  deter  or  defend  themselves  against  aggression  and  promote 
interoperability,  maintain  regional  stability,  and  support  the  U.S. 
defense  industrial  base.   Given  the  multiplicity  of  U.S.  interests 
involved  in  any  given  arms  transfer  decision,  decisions  on  releasability 
are  made  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  Among  the  factors  considered  in  the 
review  process  are:   consistency  with  international  agreements  and 
arms  control  initiatives;  appropriateness  of  the  transfer  in  responding 
to  legitimate  U.S.  and  recipient  security  needs;  consistency  with  U.S. 
regional  stability  interests;  support  of  U.S.  strategic  and  foreign  policy 
interests;  impact  on  U.S.  industry;  and  the  availability  of  comparable 
systems  from  foreign  suppliers.  Release  by  France  and /or  Russia  of  the 
systems  noted  in  the  question  would  thus  be  one  factor  the  U.S.  weighs 
in  deciding  whether  to  release  similar  technology  to  the  region. 
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House  International  Relations  Committee 

Subcommittee  on  Asia  and  the  Pacific 

Hearing  on:  U.S.  Security  Interests  in  Asia 

June  27, 1995 

Question  for  the  Record:  Number  2 

Question:  Dr.  Nye,  in  a  recent  study  of  regional  security  in  East 
Asia,  you  discussed  the  concern  of  our  allies  in  the  region  that  we  are 
pulling  back  from  Asia.  How  will  the  pull  back  from  Guam  be 
perceived  by  Asian  nations  as  they  look  to  regional  security  in  the  next 
century? 

Answer:   Asian  nations  understand  that  the  US  has  greater 
flexibility  for  military  planning  and  adjustments  on  US  soil.   Guam  has 
seen  periods  of  tremendous  military  use,  such  as  the  years  during  the 
Vietnam  war,  and  periods  of  relatively  low  use.  Guam's  location 
makes  it  susceptible  to  such  fluctuations.   We  believe  that  Asian 
nations  focus  more  on  the  US  military  presence  in  Japan  and  Korea  as 
indicators  of  US  strategy  toward  Asia. 

Question:  What  kind  of  assurances  do  we  give  to  our  allies  that 
this  does  not  mean  a  pull  back  from  our  forward-deployed  presence  in 
Asia? 

Answer:  We  explain  the  strength  of  our  military  posture  in 
Asia,  maintain  deterrent  capabilities,  and  emphasize  the  importance  of 
sound  bilateral  and  multilateral  arrangements.   Our  intention  to 
remain  a  Pacific  power,  committed  to  the  security  of  our  allies  and 
friends,  could  not  be  clearer.  Our  continued  affirmation  of  treaty 
arrangements  is  itself  an  assurance  of  our  commitment. 
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House  International  Relations  Committee 

Subcommittee  on  Asia  and  the  Pacific 

Hearing  on:  U.S.  Security  Interests  in  Asia 

June  27, 1995 

Question  for  the  Record:  Number  3 

Question:  Dr.  Nye,  it  was  reported  in  the  Jime  17, 1995  edition  of 
the  Sunday  Telegraph  that  leakage  of  radioactive  material  from  the 
French  test  site  was  inevitable  due  to  lack  of  use  of  metal  sleeves  in  the 
bore  holes  used  for  the  tests.  According  to  the  article,  without  sleeves, 
the  radioactive  gas  is  more  likely  to  lead  into  surroimding  rock.  Do 
such  sleeves  prevent  leakage?  Do  the  French  use  such  sleeves?  Does 
the  U.S.  use  such  sleeves? 

Answer:  The  Department  of  Energy  would  be  better  equipped  to 
address  a  technical  question  of  this  nature.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
containment  of  radioactive  gases  is  possible  with  or  without  sleeves,  or 
"hole  casings,"  and  that  the  United  States  does  not  use  them  routinely. 
We  do  not  know  exactly  what  French  practices  are  with  respect  to  hole 
casings. 

Question:   Has  the  U.S.  Government  ever  done  an 
environmental  assessment  of  French  testing?   Have  any  U.S. 
personnel  been  involved  in  sampling  of  envirorunental  assessment  at 
the  French  test  sites?  Can  the  U.S.  Government  guarantee  that  no 
radiation  leaking  from  (underground  tests  at)  the  French  test  sites  has 
reached  or  will  reach  U.S.  waters  or  territories  in  the  Pacific? 

Answer:  Again,  the  Department  of  Energy  is  better  qualified  to 
answer  these  questions.  It  is  my  tmderstanding  that  the  U.S. 
Government  has  not  done  cm  environmental  assessment  of  French 
testing.   We  have  never  been  asked  to  evaluate  French  containment 
practices,  but  we  believe  that  French  containment  practices  are 
conservative  by  U.S.  standards.  We  have  no  evidence  that  past  French 
undergroimd  testing  in  the  South  Pacific  has  caused  a  measurable 
increase  in  ocean  background  radiation.  If  the  containment  plans  for 
upcoming  French  tests  are  similar  to  their  past  practices,  we  would  not 
expect  any  measurable  change  in  ocean  radioactive  backgrounds. 

Question:  President  Chirac,  in  making  his  testing 
announcement,  stated  that  an  environmental  assessment  would  be 
made  after  the  tests  to  determine  that  there  was  no  adverse  effect. 
Would  the  U.S.  Goveriunent  support  full  access  by  independent 
organizations  —  which  might  include  U.S.  citizens  —  to  the  French  test 
sites  to  make  environmental  measurements? 
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Answer:  If  France  v/ere  to  permit  such  access  to  independent 
organizations,  the  U.S.  would  have  no  objection. 

Question:   Do  you  believe  that  the  recently  announced  French 
nuclear  tests  will  stimulate  more  tests  by  the  Chinese?  Does  the 
resumption  of  the  French  testing  program  add  legitimacy  to  the  PRC's 
testing  program? 

Answer:  China  has  carried  out  its  nuclear  testing  program 
without  regard  to  the  testing  moratorium  maintained  by  the  other 
nuclear  powers,  including  France.   China  has  given  no  indication  that 
the  French  decision  to  resume  testing  will  cause  it  to  change  its  testing 
policy.  China  continues  to  state  that  it  will  conclude  its  testing 
program  before  the  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty  (CTBT)  enters  into 
force,  and,  on  several  occasion,  has  reiterated  its  commitment  to 
conclude  a  CTBT  no  later  than  1996. 

Question:  Does  the  United  States  cooperate  with  France  on 
computer  and  laboratory  technologies  for  use  in  nuclear  weapons 
design  verification?  Will  such  U.S.  technology  be  used  by  France  to 
gather  ii\formation  in  its  coming  series  of  tests?  What  is  the  legal  basis 
under  the  NPT  for  nuclear  weapons  states  to  continue  designing  new 
nuclear  weapons  using  laboratory  technologies? 

Answer:  The  U.S.  consults  closely  with  France  and  other  allies 
on  a  number  of  nuclear  weapon  issues.   The  NPT  does  not  prohibit 
nuclear  weapons  states  from  developing  new  nuclear  weapons. 

Question:  In  your  opinion,  is  it  necessary  for  France  to  explode  8 
more  bombs  in  order  to  verify  weapons  design  and  to  gather 
information  which  can  be  used  in  laboratory  weapons  simulation?  If 
the  French  had  U.S.  lab  and  computer  modeling  technologies,  would 
these  tests  be  necessary? 

Answer:  President  Chirac  said  that  the  piupose  of  these  final 
tests  is  to  ensure  the  safety,  security,  and  reliability  of  France's  nuclear 
deterrent  and  to  bring  France  to  the  stage  of  laboratory  simulation.  For 
elaboration,  we  Would  have  to  refer  to  the  French  Government.   The 
U.S.  certainly  supports  France's  interest  in  having  the  means  to 
maintain  its  nuclear  stockpile  in  the  absence  of  testing,  and  we  intend 
to  continue  our  dialogue  on  nuclear  testing  with  the  French 
Government.   Regarding  the  question  of  laboratory  and  computer 
modeling,  I  would  note  that  U.S.  technology  is  based  on  U.S.  weap)on 
desigi\s  and  the  specific  needs  of  the  U.S.  nuclear  weapons  program. 
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U.S.  technology  would  not  necessarily  be  useful  to  France,  which,  in 
any  case,  has  sophisticated  technology  of  its  own. 
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House  International  Relations  Coninuttee 

Subcommittee  on  Asia  and  the  Pacific 

Hearing  on:  U.S.  Security  Interests  in  Asia 

June  27, 1995 

Question  for  the  Record:  Number  4 

Question:  The  PRC's  export  of  ballistic  missiles  and  missile 
technology  remains  a  major  contention.   What  steps  is  the  Clinton 
Administration  taking  to  deter  Chinese  proliferation  activities? 

Answer:  When  we  receive  reports  of  activities  of  proliferation 
concern,  we  make  approaches  to  the  Government  of  China  at  the 
appropriate  level.  We  want  to  work  with  China,  as  we  have  done  in 
the  past,  to  address  proliferation  concerns  and  to  find  constructive 
solutions.  In  addition,  we  have  sought  —  and  obtained  -  the 
cooperation  of  our  Missile  Technology  Control  Regime  (MTCR) 
partners  in  raising  issues  of  missile  proliferation  concern  with  China. 

We  are  hopeful  that  missile  nonproliferation  discussions  that 
were  originally  scheduled  for  June  1995,  but  which  China  canceled  for 
political  reasons,  can  be  scheduled  again  soon. 

Question:  In  October  1994,  the  PRC  agreed  to  honor  the  MTCR 
and  ban  all  exports  of  groimd  to  ground  missiles.  The  PRC  now  insists 
that  it  is  in  full  compliance  with  the  MTCR  Is  this  true? 

Answer:  China's  November  1991  agreement  to  abide  by  the 
MTCR  Guidelines  and  Aimex  took  effect  in  March  1992.  China 
reaffirmed  and  expanded  that  commitment  in  the  US-China  Joint 
Statement  on  Missile  Proliferation  which  was  signed  4  October  1994. 
This  new  commitment  contains  an  explicit  reference  to  missiles  that 
are  inherently  capable  of  reaching  a  range  of  at  least  300km  with  a 
payload  of  at  least  500kg.  This  commitment  is  important  because 
"inherent  capability"  is  a  key  determinant  of  which  missiles  are 
covered  by  MTCR  The  October  1994  agreement  also  bans  the  export  of 
ground-to-ground  Category  I  missiles,  which  goes  beyond  the  MTCR 
requirement  to  subject  such  exports  to  a  strong  presumption  of  denial. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  to  date  China  has  only  agreed 
to  adhere  to  the  MTCR  commitments  contained  in  the  original,  April 
16,  1987  MTCR  Guidelines  and  Annex.  The  United  States  and  the  25 
other  members  of  MTCR  are  committed  to  the  current  versions  of  the 
Gviidelines  (January  1993)  and  Annex  (July  1994),  which  include  the 
original  1987  versions  as  well  as  subsequent  changes. 
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The  Administration  has  not  made  a  determination  regarding 
whether  China  has  conducted  activities  inconsistent  with  its 
commitments  regarding  MTCR  since  October  1994. 

Question:  Since  the  visit  of  Taiwanese  President  Lee,  there  are 
press  indications  that  the  PRC  has  resumed  shipment  of  ballistic 
missile  components  to  Pakistan.  Do  you  have  any  evidence  to  suggest 
that  this  is  tike  case? 

Answer:  We  cannot  discuss  on  an  unclassified  level  any 
intelligence  about  past  missile-related  cooperation  between  China  and 
Pakistan.  Moreover,  since  evidence  is  based  on  intelligence,  and  it  is 
not  within  the  purview  of  the  Department  of  Defense  to  make 
intelligence  judgments,  questions  of  this  type  should  be  directed  to  the 
Intelligence  Community. 

We  would  note,  however,  that  the  Administration  takes  very 
seriously  all  reports  of  alleged  proliferation  concern.  We  continually 
monitor  and  evaluate  reports  of  any  transfers  that  could  contribute  to 
missile  programs  of  concern,  and  we  make  our  concerns  about  such 
activity  clearly  known.  Were  we  to  determine  that  China  had  engaged 
in  practices  inconsistent  with  the  US  missile  sanctions  law,  we  would 
fully  and  faithfully  implement  the  law. 
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House  International  Relations  Committee 

Subcommittee  on  Asia  and  the  Pacific 

Hearing  on:  U.S.  Security  Interests  in  Asia 

June  27, 1995 

Question  for  the  Record:  Number  5 

Question:  Recent  press  reports  indicate  that  the  PRC  has 
resumed  shipments  of  missile  components  and  technology  to  Iran. 
What  evidence  do  you  have  to  confirm  or  dispute  these  press  reports? 

Answer:  Again,  evidence  of  this  type  cannot  be  addressed  on  an 
unclassified  level,  and  requires  an  explanation  by  the  Intelligence 
Community. 

Question:  If  so,  would  the  PRC  be  in  compliance  with  the 
MTCR?  What  options  does  the  United  States  have  in  responding  to 
this  new  missile  proliferation  risk: 

Answer:  The  question  of  Chinese  cooperation  with  Iran  in  the 
missile  area  is  of  serious  concern  to  us.  We  have  raised  this  issue  with 
the  Government  of  China  in  the  past,  and  we  will  continue  to  do  so. 

The  Administration  has  not  yet  made  a  determination  on 
whether  or  not  China's  reported  activities  in  this  area  constitute  a 
violation  of  either  its  commitments  regarding  MTCR  or  the  US 
sanctions  law.  However,  we  are  continuing  to  take  appropriate  action, 
fully  consistent  with  US  law,  in  addressing  the  critical  challenge  of 
missile  proliferation.  Were  we  to  determine  that  China  had  engaged 
in  practices  inconsistent  with  the  US  sanctions  law,  we  would  fully  and 
faithfully  implement  US  law. 

Question:  How  long  has  it  been  since  China  has  shipped  missile 
technology  and  components  to  Pakistan  and  Iran?  What  has  been 
supplied  to  Pakistan  and  Iran  in  the  past? 

Answer:  Again,  intelligence  matters  cannot  be  addressed  on  an 
unclassified  level,  and  questions  of  this  type  should  be  directed  to  the 
Intelligence  Community.   We  would  note,  however,  that  in  August 
1993,  the  United  States  imposed  Category  n  Missile  sanctions  on  China 
for  the  November  1992  transfer  of  M-11  missile  related  items  to 
Pakistan. 
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House  International  Relations  Committee 

Subcommittee  on  Asia  and  the  Pacific 

Hearing  on:  U.S.  Security  Interests  in  Asia 

June  27, 1995 

Question  for  the  Record:  Nimiber  6 

Question:  H.R.  1561,  the  Americcm  Overseas  Interests  Act, 
included  report  language  stipulating  that,  under  the  Taiwan  Relations 
Act,  the  United  States  should  sell  submarines  to  Taiwan.  What  is  your 
assessment  of  this  proposal?  If  the  PRC  is  rapidly  acquiring  and 
deploying  submarines  in  the  South  China  Sea,  is  it  not  appropriate  to 
sell  similar  systems  to  the  Taiwanese? 

Answer:   We  have  provided  and  will  continue  to  make 
available  to  Taiwan  the  equipment  it  needs  to  maintain  a  sufficient 
self-defense  capability,  as  called  for  in  the  1979  Taiwan  Relations  Act 
(TRA).   With  the  addition  of  several  new  systems  acquired  from  the 
U.S.,  Taiwan's  self-defense  capability  is  as  strong  as  it  has  been  at  any 
time  since  1949.  In  particular,  the  lease  of  Knox-dass  frigates  with  anti- 
submarine systems  from  the  U.S.  and  the  sale  of  S-70  helicopters  for 
use  with  Taiwan's  domestically  produced  Perry-class  ships  are  concrete 
examples  of  our  commitment  to  provide  Taiwan  with  the  systems  and 
services  it  needs  for  its  naval  defense. 

In  the  view  of  this  Administration  (and  previous 
Administrations),  submarines  are  not  required  to  maintain  a  sufHdent 
self-defense  capability  for  Taiwan.  Surface  ships  and  aircraft  equipped 
for  anti-submarine  warfare  such  as  those  we  have  provided  Taiwan  are 
the  best  defense  against  submarines.  The  most  effective  use  of 
submarines  themselves  is  to  threaten  potential  opponent's  surface 
military  and  dvilian  marine  assets  over  a  wide  geographic  area, 
although  they  can  also  be  used  in  anti-submarine  operations. 

Submarines  are  inherently  offensive  weapons.    Taiwan's 
acquisition  of  submarines  from  the  United  States  would  add  a 
destabilizing  element  in  the  Taiwan  Strait,  which  would  neither 
enhance  Taiwan's  overall  security  nor  serve  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  in  maintaining  peace  in  the  region. 
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House  International  Relations  Conunittee 

Subconunittee  on  Asia  and  the  Pacific 

Hearing  on:  U.S.  Security  Interests  in  Asia 

June  27, 1995 

Question  for  the  Record:  Number  7 

Question:  Recent  press  reports  indicate  severe  economic 
problems  and  food  shortages  in  North  Korea.  Is  this  your  assessment 
as  well? 

Answer:   Yes.  North  Korea's  economy  continues  to  decline. 
The  recent  food  shortages  were  widespread  and  more  serious  than 
those  observed  in  previous  years.  The  systemic  problems  that  arise 
from  a  rigid  command  economy  and  an  insular  development  strategy 
have  been  compoimded  recentiy  by  heavy  rains  and  flooding  as  well  as 
outbreaks  of  disease  in  the  country. 

Question:  If  so,  how  has  this  situation  affected  Kim  Jong-Il's 
ability  to  take  control? 

Answer:  We  have  no  substantive,  credible  reason  to  believe  that 
Kim  Chong-n  is  not  in  effective  control  of  the  DPRK  political  apparatus 
and  setting  its  policy  course.  Economic  hardships  do  not  seem  to  have 
limited  his  ability  to  exercise  power  in  North  Korea. 

Question:   Has  this  economic  decline  affected  North  Korea's 
military  capabilities? 

Answer:  The  DPRK  continues  to  represent  a  formidable 
conventional  military  threat.    However,  we  have  received  sporadic 
reports  of  malnutrition  among  DPRK  soldiers  and  a  reduced  training 
regimen  this  summer.  As  a  result,  the  current  readiness  of  the  force  is 
probably  below  historic  norms.  But  any  near-term  decline  in  readiness 
could  be  offset  with  a  more  intensive  training  cycle  this  winter.  We  are 
fairly  certain  that  the  DPRK  is  committed  to  sustaining  its  military 
forces  by  devoting  to  it  a  larger  percentage  of  North's  shrinking 
economic  resource  base. 

Question:  Does  Pyongyang  continue  to  forward-deploy  the  bulk 
of  its  offensive  forces  along  the  DMZ? 

Answer:  The  disposition  of  DPRK  forces  has  not  changed 
significanUy  in  the  past  year;  the  North  still  deploys  approximately 
sixty  percent  of  its  force  within  100  kilometers  of  the  DMZ. 
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Question:  What  is  the  military  readiness  of  these  forces? 

Answer:   While  the  summer  training  cycle  was  shortened  due  to 
economic  and  domestic  problems,  our  assim\ption  is  that  DPRK  forces 
are  prepared  to  engage  in  offensive  operations  at  the  direction  of  the 
DPRK  command  authorities.   It  is  also  important  to  note  that  we  have 
no  extraordinary  indications  that  the  Nortii  is  preparing  to  launch  an 
attack  in  the  near  future. 

Question:  How  much  advance  warning  could  we  expect  in  the 
event  of  a  military  offensive  from  the  North? 

Answer:  Warning  time  would  vary  with  the  amount  of 
logistical  and  other  support  that  the  DPRK  deployed  in  support  of  an 
attack.  The  trend  has  been  toward  decreased  warning  time  as  the 
North  has  deployed  a  larger  percentage  of  its  forces  and  logistical  assets 
in  proximity  to  the  DMZ. 

Question:  Since  this  time  last  year,  has  the  military  threat  from 
North  Korea  to  the  South  changed?  If  so,  how? 

Answer:  The  nature  of  the  miUtary  threat  represented  by  the 
DPRK  has  not  changed  appreciably  in  the  last  year. 
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House  International  Relations  Committee 

Subcommittee  on  Asia  and  the  Pacific 

Hearing  on:  U.S.  Security  Interests  in  Asia 

June  27, 1995 

Question  for  the  Record:  Number  8 

Question:  The  noted  Australian  defense  expert.  Dr.  Paul  Dibb, 
recently  issued  a  paper  in  which  he  predicted  that  militaries  in  the 
region  may  be  reduced  in  size,  but  will  have  greater  firepower  and 
mobility.   He  also  noted  that  the  most  important  change  will  occur  in 
the  technology  order  of  battle  of  these  armed  forces.  I  understand  that 
the  U.S.  maintains  an  overwhelming  superiority  in  this  important 
category  at  the  present  time.  How  is  the  U.S.  addressing  the  increased 
capabilities  of  regional  militaries  in  combat  systems,  electronic  coimter- 
measures,  over-the-horizon  targeting,  anti-submarine  measures  and 
more  accurate,  reliable  and  lethal  weapons  systems? 

Answer:  There  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  militaries  in  East 
Asia  cire  acquiring  technologically  advanced  weapons.  For  example, 
Singapore  and  Malaysia  have  very  advanced  fighter  aircraft.  In  a  few 
cases,  most  notably  Japan,  their  indigenous  level  of  technological 
advancement  is  just  below  our  own. 

However,  in  all  these  cases,  the  U.S.  military  maintains  a  significant 
edge  in  advanced  weapons  and  technologies.  More  importantly,  we  are 
continuing  to  invest  heavily  in  research  and  development  to  ensure 
that  we  retain  this  technological  advantage,  regardless  of  the  advances 
of  the  nations  in  the  region.  Our  funding  levels  for  research  and 
development  have  remained  relatively  stable  over  the  past  four  years 
despite  an  overall  decrease  in  the  Defense  budget  request. 

Key  enhancements  we  are  imdertaking  include  improvements  to  our 
mobility  assets,  advanced  mimitions,  and  our  battlefield  surveillance, 
command  and  control.   Further,  much  of  our  advantage  in  any  conflict 
will  come  from  the  superior  ability  of  our  people — their  skills,  training 
and  morale.  Our  planning  ensures  that  we  will  maintain  the  best 
equipped,  best  trained,  and  best  prepared  fighting  force  in  the  world. 
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House  International  Relations  Conunittee 

Subcommittee  on  Asia  and  the  Pacific 

Hearing  on:  U.S.  Security  Interests  in  Asia 

June  27, 1995 

Question  for  the  Record:  Number  9 

Question:  I  imderstand  that  the  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  between 
the  U.S.  and  the  Philippines  is  still  in  effect.  With  the  Philippines 
being  one  of  the  claimants  of  the  Spratlys  and  with  the  Filipino  and 
Chinese  militaries  already  having  clashed  in  the  Spratlys,  what  is  the 
exact  U.S.  military  commitment  to  the  Philippines,  especially  with 
regard  to  Manila's  Spratlys  claim? 

Answer:  We  take  no  position  on  the  legal  merits  of  competing 
sovereignty  claims  to  the  Spratlys  Islands.  The  United  States  honors  its 
treaty  commitments.   However,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  comment 
on  possible  USG  action  in  the  case  of  a  hypothetical  situation. 

Question:   Under  what  conditions  would  U.S.  military  forces 
become  engaged? 

Answer:  We  are  not  in  a  position  to  comment  on  possible  USG 
action  in  the  case  of  a  hypothetical  situation. 

Question:   Are  U.S.  national  security  interests  threatened  if  the 
Chinese  extend  their  territorial  claims  deep  into  international  shipping 
lanes?  If  so,  how? 

Answer:   Maintaining  freedom  of  navigation  is  a  fundamental 
interest  of  the  United  States.  Unhindered  navigation  by  all  ships  and 
aircraft  in  the  South  China  Sea  is  essential  for  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  the  entire  Asia-Pacific  region,  including  the  United  States.   Although 
the  United  States  takes  no  position  on  the  legal  merits  of  the 
competing  claims  to  sovereignty  over  islands  in  the  South  China  Sea, 
we  would  view  with  serious  concern  any  maritime  claim,  or  restriction 
on  maritime  activity,  in  the  South  China  Sea  that  was  not  consistent 
with  international  law,  including  the  1982  United  Nations  Convention 
on  the  Law  of  the  Sea. 
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House  International  Relations  Committee 
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Hearing  on:  U.S.  Security  Interests  in  Asia 

June  27, 1995 

Question  for  the  Record:  Number  10 

Question:   What  are  the  level  of  ties  between  Mongolian  and 
U.S.  militaries? 

Answer:  Given  the  length  of  our  diplomatic  relations,  the 
disparity  in  our  military  organizational  structure  and  strength,  and 
limitations  within  the  Mongolian  military,  we  have  a  robust 
relationship.   We  assist  in  training  through  Intemationcil  Military 
Education  and  Training  funds  (IMET),  and  MongoUan  participation  in 
nearly  all  Title  10  fimded  seminars  and  symposia.  Additionally,  we 
recentiy  held  the  second  "Baker  Mongoose"  Engineering  Exercise,  and 
our  third  "Baker  Mondial"  medical  exercise. 

Question:  Are  there  plans  to  increase  the  scope  of  these 
relations? 

Answer:   We  have  been  working  with  the  Mongolian  Military 
Foreign  Affairs  Bureau,  and  members  of  the  General  Staff  to  develop  a 
"five  year  plan"  to  act  as  a  framework  for  our  continued  engagement 
with  the  Mongolian  military.  The  essence  of  the  plan  is  to  focus 
training,  exercises  and  symposia  topics  toward  improving  the 
Mongolian  military's  ability  to  function  in  a  peacekeeping  or 
humanitarian  assistance/ disaster  relief  type  mission. 
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Subcommittee  on  Asia  and  the  Pacific 
Questions  fi}r  the  Record 

"U.S.  Security  Interests  in  Asia" 
27  June  1995 


Questions  for  Admiral  Richard  Macke 


1.  Admiral  Macke,  does  the  U.S.  Navy  intend  to  compensate  for 
the  pull  back  from  Guam  by  increasing  work  loads  at  Yokusaka  and 
by  making  private  arrangements  with  other  ports  and  supply 
sources  in  Southeast  Asia  at  the  expense  of  American  workers  on 
Guam? 

2.  It  was  reported  in  the  June  17,  1995  edition  of  the  Sunday 
Telegraph  that  leakage  of  radioactive  material  from  the  French 
test  site  was  inevitable  due  to  lack  of  use  of  metal  sleeves  in 
the  bore  holes  used  for  the  tests.   According  to  the  article, 
without  sleeves,  the  radioactive  gas  is  more  likely  to  leak  into 
surrounding  rock.   Do  such  sleeves  prevent  leakage?  Do  the  French 
use  such  sleeves?   Does  the  U.S.  use  such  sleeves? 

Has  the  U.S.  Government  ever  done  an  environmental 
assessment  of  French  testing?   Have  any  U.S.  personnel  been 
involved  in  sampling  of  environmental  assessment  at  the 
French  test  sites?   Can  the  U.S.  Government  guarantee  that 
no  radiation  leaking  from  (underground  tests  at)  the  French 
tests  sites  has  reached  or  will  reach  U.S.  waters  or 
territories  in  the  Pacific? 

President  Chirac,  in  making  his  testing  announcement, 
stated  that  an  environmental  assessment  would  be  made  after 
the  tests  to  determine  that  there  was  no  adverse  effect. 
Would  the  U.S.  government  support  full  access  by  independent 
organizations  --  which  might  include  U.S.  citizens  --  to  the 
French  test  sites  to  make  environmental  measurements? 

Do  you  believe  that  the  recently  announced  French 
nuclear  tests  will  stimulate  more  tests  by  the  Chinese? 
Does  the  resumption  of  the  French  testing  program  add 
legitimacy  to  the  PRC's  testing  program? 

Does  the  United  States  cooperate  with  France  on 
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computer  and  laboratory  technologies  for  use  in  nuclear 
weapons  design  verification?   Will  such  U.S.  technology  be 
used  by  France  to  gather  information  in  its  coming  series  of 
tests?   What  is  the  legal  basis  under  the  NPT  for  nuclear 
weapons  states  to  continue  designing  new  nuclear  weapons 
using  laboratory  technologies? 

In  your  opinion,  is  it  necessary  for  France  to  explode 
8  more  bombs  in  order  to  verify  weapons  design  and  to  gather 
information  which  can  be  used  in  laboratory  weapons 
simulation?   If  the  French  had  U.S.  lab  and  computer 
modeling  technologies,  would  these  tests  be  necessary? 

3.  Admiral  Macke,  after  your  March  visit  to  Southeast  Asia  and 
Australia,  U.S.  defense  contractors  noticed  an  increase  in 
interest  from  Indonesia  regarding  procurement  of  various  defense 
products.   Are  there  specific  requirements  in  Indonesia  that  you 
can  discuss?   Is  it  your  impression  that  the  Indonesians  have  a 
requirement  and  funding,  and  is  the  U.S.  in  a  position  to  support 
these  requirements? 

4.  What  has  the  loss  of  the  Subic  Bay  and  Clark  AFB  facilities 
meant  to  our  presence  in  the  region  and  the  U.S.  power  projection 
capability? 

Does  the  loss  of  the  Philippine  bases  affect  our 
strategic  lift  capability  to  the  Persian  Gulf? 

What  basing  rights  and  port  privileges  have  been 
provided  by  the  government  of  Singapore?   Are  there  any 
other  nations  that  are  providing  port  privileges  to 
compensate  for  our  loss  of  the  Subic  Bay  and  Clark  AFB 
facilities? 


5.  Recently,  Thailand  and  some  of  our  other  friends  in 
Southeast  Asia  rejected  our  appeals  to  allow  the  prepositioning 
of  military  equipment  on  board  ships.   Is  this  a  major  security 
setback  for  us?   What  are  the  prospects  that  they  will  change 
their  minds? 

How  forceful  has  the  United  States  been  in  voicing  its 
displeasure  over  Thailand's  refusal  to  permit  the 
establishment  of  offshore  military  depots? 

6.  Admiral  Macke,  could  you  describe  the  Nimitz  Center,  the 
newly  created  training  facility  located  in  Hawaii?   How  will  the 
Nimitz  Center  function?   How  will  it  facilitate  military-to- 
military  contacts  with  Asian  friends  and  allies? 
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7.  Admiral  Macke,  would  you  comment  on  press  reports  that  PRC 
naval  and  air  forces  engaged  the  USS  Kitty  Hawk  in  a  series  of 
provocations?   Have  operating  procedures  for  U.S.  naval  vessels 
been  altered  in  any  way  because  of  these  incidents? 

Are  "rules  of  the  sea"  a  subject  of  military-to- 
military  discussions  with  the  People's  Republic  of  China? 
If  so,  in  what  context? 

8.  In  recent  years,  "Team  Spirit,"  the  annual  training 
exercises  in  South  Korea,  have  become  a  political  issue  with 
Pyongyang.   How  valuable  are  the  "Team  Spirit"  exercises  as  a 
training  tool?  When  do  we  intend  to  resume  these  important 
exercises? 

9.  Individual  governments  will  be  able  to  raise  the  South  China 
Sea  issue  at  the  ASEAN  Regional  Forum  meeting  in  July.   Does  the 
Administration  plan  to  issue  a  definitive  statement  of  American 
policy  in  time  for  this  meeting? 

Will  such  a  statement  go  beyond  previous  statements 
opposing  the  use  of  force  and  supporting  freedom  of  the 
seas? 


10.   How  will  the  inclusion  of  Vietnam  into  the  Association  of 
Southeast  Asian  Nations  (ASEAN)  later  this  year  affect  our  close 
relationship  with  that  organization? 

Will  U.S.  aid  and  arms  sales  policies  have  to  be 
adjusted  to  address  the  inclusion  of  Vietnam  into  ASEAN? 
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HONORABLE  JAY  KIM 
QUESTIONS  FOR  THE  RECORD 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ASIAN  AND  PACIFIC  AFFAIRS 

"U.S.  SECURITY  INTERESTS  IN  ASIA" 

27  June  1995 


QUESTIONS  FOR  ADMIRAL  MACKE: 

1 .  I  agree  with  your  statement  that,  "as  China's  fUture  unfolds,  the  People's  Liberation  Anny 
(PLA)  will  clearly  play  a  pivotal  role."  And,  I  agree  with  your  assessment  that  the  U.S. 
needs  to  be  engaged  in  a  responsible  way  with  the  Chinese  military.  What  exact  role  do 
you  anticipate  for  the  PLA  in  the  power  struggles  that  have  already  begun  to  emerge  in 
the  coming  post-Deng  era? 

2.  The  PLA  appears  to  be  getting  even  more  involved  in  non-military,  economic  operations- 
such  as  the  ownership  of  tourist  hotels  and  civilian  industries. 

(a)  How  much  is  the  PLA  budget  (and  by  PLA  I  also  mean  to  include  the  Air  Force 
and  Navy)  is  supplemented  by  these  commercial,  profit-making  ventures? 

(b)  How  does  this  focus  on  private,  commercial  initiatives  affect  the  PLA's  readiness 
and  military  modernization  efforts? 

(c)  Is  this  increased  involvement  in  the  commercial  sector  a  sign  that  the  PLA  is 
destined  to  permanently  be  a  "dual-function"  military  organization  like  the 
Indonesian  military  has  been? 

3.  The  noted  Australian  defense  expert.  Dr.  Paul  Dibb,  recently  issued  a  paper  in  which  he 
predicted  that  militaries  in  the  region  may  be  reduced  in  size,  but  will  have  greater 
firepower  and  mobility.  He  also  noted  that  the  most  important  change  will  occur  in  the 
technology  order  of  battle  of  these  armed  forces.  I  understand  that  the  U.S.  maintains  an 
overwhehning  superiority  in  this  important  category  at  the  present  time.  How  is  the  U.S. 
addressing  the  increased  capabilities  of  regional  militaries  in  combat  systems,  electronic 
counter-measures,  over-the-horizon  targeting,  anti-submarine  measures  and  more 
accurate,  reliable  and  lethal  weapons  systems? 

4.  From  reviewing  the  Defense  Department's  recent  report  on  US  strategy  in  the  region,  it  is 
evident  that  the  US  will  continue  to  have  far-flung  strategic  responsibilities  and  interests  in 
the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans.  I  fiiUy  agree  with  this  assessment. 

However,  I  have  read  reports  that  the  number  of  US  carriers  allocated  to  the  Pacific- 
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Indian  Ocean  region  may  be  reduced.  If  this  is  so,  I  am  concerned  about  our  ability  to 
meet  all  of  our  responsibilities  and  protect  all  of  our  interests. 

(a)  How  many  carriers  are  presently  allocated  to  this  region? 

(b)  Are  there  plans  to  downsize  this  force? 

(c)  Are  there  any  plans  to  end  the  homeporting  of  one  of  our  carriers  in  Japan?  If  so, 
why  and  where  would  it  be  reassigned  to? 

5.  At  present,  the  "aircraft  carrier  club"  is  a  very  select  in  membership. 

(a)  What  impact  on  security  and  stability  in  the  region  does  Thailand's  acquisition  of  a 
new  VSTOL  carrier  have? 

(b)  What  are  the  prospects  for  China's  deployment  of  a  carrier? 

(c)  Is  it  India's  intention  to  replace  its  ageing  carriers?  If  so,  how  many  and  what  kind 
of  replacement(s)  are  expected? 

(d)  Have  there  been  any  serious  discussions  in  Japan  about  developing  a  Japanese 
carrier  capability? 

6.  What  is  the  power  projection  capability  of  the  Russian  Far  East  Fleet? 

7.  How  would  you  characterize  our  current  relations  with  our  independent  island  neighbors 
in  the  Pacific? 
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UMCIASSZFZBD 

QUESTION  FOR  THE  RECORD 

HOUSE  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS  COMMITTEE 

(SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ASIA  AND  PACIFIC) 

U.S.  SECURITY  INTEREST  IN  ASIA 

27  JUNE  1995 

QUESTION  »1 

PAGE  1  OF  1 

FLEET  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SUPPLY  CENTER,  GUAM 

Question:   Admiral  Macke,  does  the  U.S.  Navy  intend  to  compensate  for  the  pull 
back  from  Guam  by  increasing  work  loads  at  Yokusaka  (sic)  emd  by  making 
private  arrangements  with  other  ports  and  supply  sources  in  Southeast  Asia  at 
the  expense  of  Americaui  workers  on  Guam? 

Admiral  Macke:   The  Navy  is  currently  examining  options  for  supply  support  in 
the  Western  Pacific  pending  Congressional  approval  of  the  Base  Closure  euid 
Realignment  Commission  (BCRC)  recommendations.   These  options  include  Navy 
supply  support  on  Guam,  contractor  operated  supply  support  on  Guam,  and  Navy 
or  contractor  supply  support  elsewhere  in  the  Western  Pacific.   Decisions  on 
supply  sources  will  be  made  upon  completion  of  studies,  Congressional  approval 
of  BCRC  recommendations,  cuid  after  a  final  determination  by  CINCPAC  Fleet  2md 
Military  Sealift  Command  (MSC)  as  to  the  location  of  MSC  ships.   The  Guam  Ship 
Repair  Facility  has  potential  for  private  ventures,  but  at  this  time  it  is 
difficult  to  predict. 


UMCLA88ZFZSD 
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QUESTION  FOR  THE  RECORD 

HOUSE  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS  COMMITTEE 

(SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ASIA  AND  THE  PACIFIC) 

"U.S.  SECURITY  INTERESTS  IN  ASIA" 

27  JUNE  1995 

QUESTION  #2 

PAGE  1  OF  2 

FRENCH  NUCLEAR  TESTING 

Question;   It  was  reported  in  the  June  17,  1995  edition  of  the  Sunday 
Telegraph  that  leakage  of  radioactive  material  from  the  French  test  site  was 
inevitable  due  to  lack  of  use  of  metal  sleeves  in  the  bore  holes  used  for  the 
tests.   According  to  the  article,  without  sleeves,  the  radioactive  gas  is  more 
likely  to  leak  into  surrounding  rock.   Do  such  sleeves  prevent  leakage?  Do 
the  French  use  such  sleeves?  Does  the  U.S.  use  such  sleeves? 

Admiral  Macke:  The  use,  or  lack  thereof,  of  metal  sleeves  is  not  an 
important  factor  in  determining  whether  French  nuclear  tests  leak  radioactive 
material.   The  key  factors  are  the  geology  of  the  test  location  and  the 
measures  taken  to  contain  the  debris  from  the  test. 

DELETED  The  French  have  stated  that  they  are  testing  in  basalt  rock 
and  that,  although  chimneys  are  created,  no  fissures  have  reached  the  surface. 

DELETED  . 


Question:  Has  the  U.S.  Government  ever  done  an  environmental  assessment  of 
French  testing?   Have  any  U.S.  personnel  been  involved  in  sampling  of 
environmental  assessment  at  the  French  test  sites?   Ccin  the  U.S.  Government 
guarantee  that  no  radiation  leaking  from  (underground  tests  at)  the  French 
tests  sites  has  reached  or  will  reach  U.S.  waters  or  territories  in  the 
Pacific? 


Admiral  Macke:  DELETED 


Question:   President  Chirac,  in  making  his  testing  announcement,  stated  that 
an  environmental  assessment  would  be  made  after  the  tests  to  determine  that 
there  was  no  adverse  effect.   Would  the  U.S.  Government  support  full  access  by 
independent  orgeunizations  --  which  might  include  U.S.  citizens  --  to  the 
French  test  sites  to  make  environmental  measurements? 


Admiral  Macke:  This  is  a  national  policy  issue  best  addressed  by  the  State 
Department . 
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Question:   Do  you  believe  that  the  recently  announced  French  nuclear  tests 
will  stimulate  more  tests  by  the  Chinese?  Does  the  resumption  of  the  French 
testing  prograun  add  legitimacy  to  the  PRC's  testing  program? 

Admiral  Macke:  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  French  announcement 

will  stimulate  the  Chinese  to  conduct  amy  more  tests  than  Beijing  had 

previously  planned.  DELETED 

Question:   Does  the  United  States  cooperate  with  France  on  computer  and 
laboratory  technologies  for  use  in  nuclear  weapons  design  verification?  Will 
such  U.S.  technology  be  used  by  France  to  gather  information  in  its  coming 
series  of  tests?  What  is  the  legal  basis  under  the  NPT  for  nuclear  weapons 
states  to  continue  designing  new  nuclear  weapons  using  laboratory 
technologies? 

Admiral  Macke:   We  have  no  information  available  on  French  computer  laboratory 
technologies . 

The  NPT  does  not  address  the  issue  of  nuclear  weapons  states  designing 
new  nuclear  weapons  using  laboratory  technologies. 

Question:   In  your  opinion,  is  it  necessary  for  France  to  explode  8  more  bombs 

in  order  to  verify  weapons  design  euid  to  gather  information  which  can  be  used 

in  laboratory  weapons  simulation?  If  the  French  had  U.S.  lab  and  computer 
modeling  technologies,  would  these  tests  be  necessary? 

Admiral  Macke:  The  French  decision  to  resume  nuclear  testing  probably  was 
aimed  at  helping  to  validate  laboratory  simulation  techniques,  improve  the 
safety  and  reliability  of  their  stockpile,  and  test  new  warheads. 

The  U.S.  regrets  this  action.  We  continue  to  urge  all  of  the  nuclear 
powers,  including  France,  to  join  in  a  global  moratorium  as  we  work  to 
complete  a  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  (CTB)  treaty  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

DELETED 
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QUESTION  FOR  THE  RECORD 

HOUSE  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS  COMMITTEE 

(SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ASIA  AND  THE  PACIFIC) 

U.S.  SECURITY  INTERESTS  IN  ASIA 

27  JUNE  1995 

QUESTION  #  3 


PAGE  1  OF  1 


INDONESIAN  DEFENSE  PROCUREMENT 

Question:   Admiral  Macke,  after  your  March  visit  to  Southeast  Asia  and 
Australia,  U.S.  defense  contractors  noticed  an  increase  in  interest  from 
Indonesia  regarding  procurement  of  various  defense  products.   Are  there 
specific  requirements  in  Indonesia  that  you  can  discuss?   Is  it  your 
impression  that  the  Indonesians  have  a  requirement  and  funding,  aind  is  the 
U.S.  in  a  position  to  support  these  requirements? 

Admiral  Macke :   Indonesia  has  recently  expressed  informal  interest  in  purchase 

of  advanced  fighters  and  air  defense  systems.   These  are  valid  requirements 

for  which  the  Indonesians  have  funding.   Upon  formal  request  by  the  Indonesian 

Government,  U.S.  Pacific  Command,  as  well  as  the  Country  Team  and  other 

agencies  of  the  Defense  Department  and  the  State  Department,  will  evaluate 

each  request  on  a  case-by-case  basis  and  decide  whether  to  support  it. 


UNCLASSIFIED 
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UNCLASSIFIED 

QUESTION  FOR  THE  RECORD 

HOUSE  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS  COMMITTEE 

(SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ASIA  AND  THE  PACIFIC) 

U.S.  SECURITY  INTERESTS  IN  ASIA 

27  JUNE  1995 

QUESTION  #  4 

PAGE  1  OF  1 

U.S.  POWER  PROJECTION  CAPABILITY 

QUESTION:   What  has  the  loss  of  the  Subic  Bay  and  Clark  AFB  facilities  meant 
to  our  presence  in  the  region  and  the  U.S.  power  projection  capability? 

--  Does  the  loss  of  the  Philippine  bases  affect  our  strategic  lift 
capability  to  the  Persian  Gulf? 

--  What  basing  rights  and  port  privileges  have  been  provided  by  the 
government  of  Singapore?  Are  there  any  other  nations  that  are  providing 
port  privileges  to  compensate  for  our  loss  of  the  Subic  Bay  and  Clark  AFB 
facilities? 

ADMIRAL  MACKE :   The  loss  of  Subic  Bay  and  Clark  AFB  has  not  lessened  our 

presence  in  the  region  nor  significantly  degraded  our  power  projection 

capabilities.   We  have  other  facilities  in  the  region  that  provide  adequate  en 

route  structure  for  our  strategic  lift  requirements.   Most  of  our  strategic 

lift  to  the  Persian  Gulf  would  normally  transit  through  Europe,  not  the 

Pacific. 

Singapore  does  not  offer  us  basing  rights  per  se,  however,  we  do  have  a 
memorandum  of  understanding  with  them  that  allows  a  limited  presence  of  U.S. 
personnel  in-coimtry.   I  consider  our  presence  in  Singapore  as  a  "place,  not  a 
base."   These  personnel  support  our  military  operations  in  the  region.   Port 
privileges  in  Singapore  include  opportunities  for  liberty  calls  and  minor  ship 
repairs.   We  also  have  landing  privileges  in  Singapore.   Singapore  is  a 
significant  through-put  point  for  U.S.  operations  in  the  Indian  Ocean  area. 

We  have  port  call  privileges  and  opportunities  for  ship  voyage  repairs  at 
many  locations  in  Southeast  Asia,  such  as  Malaysia,  Thailand,  and  Indonesia. 


UNCLASSIFIED 
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QUESTION  FOR  THE  RECORD 

HOUSE  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS  COMMITTEE 

(SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ASIA  AND  THE  PACIFIC) 

U.S.  SECURITY  INTERESTS  IN  ASIA 

27  JUNE  1995 

QUESTION  #  5 


PREPOSITIONING  OF  MILITARY  EQUIPMENT  ON  BOARD  SHIPS 

QUESTION:   Recently,  Thailand  and  some  of  our  other  friends  in  Southeast  Asia 
rejected  our  appeals  to  allow  the  prepositioning  of  military  equipment  on 
board  ships.   Is  this  a  major  security  setback  for  us?  What  are  the  prospects 
that  they  will  change  their  minds? 

--  How  forceful  has  the  United  States  been  in  voicing  its  displeasure 
over  Thailand's  refusal  to  permit  the  establishment  of  offshore  military 
depots? 

ADMIRAL  MACKE:  The  rejection  by  the  Thai  government  of  our  proposal  to 

preposition  military  equipment  in  Thai  waters  was  a  disappointment  but  not  a 

major  security  setback.  We  are  now  reviewing  our  global  prepositioning 

requirements  and  it  is  not  yet  known  whether  there  will  be  a  requirement  to 

preposition  ships  in  Southeast  Asia.   There  are  other  locations  in  the  Pacific 

that  could  serve  the  forward  siting  if  a  requirement  is  determined.   I  do  not 

expect  the  Thais  will  change  their  minds  in  the  near  term.   We  respect  the 

Thai  decision  and  emphasized  that  the  U.S. /Thai  security  relationship  remains 

important  to  us,  and  the  Thai  are  still  valuable,  supportive  allies  in  the 

region. 


UNCLASSIFIED 
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QUESTION  FOR  THE  RECORD 
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NIMITZ  CENTER 

Oueation:   Admiral  Macke,  could  you  describe  the  Nimitz  Center,  the  newly 
created  training  facility  located  in  Hawaii?  How  will  the  Nimitz  Center 
function?  How  will  it  facilitate  military-to-military  contacts  with  Asian 
friends  and  allies? 


Admiral  Macke :   The  Nimitz  Asia-Pacific  Center  for  Security  Studies  will 
complement  and  strengthen  our  bilateral  relationships  with  nations  of  the 
region  by  bringing  military  and  civilian  leaders  together  for  multilateral 
discussions  and  the  study  of  regional  security  concerns.   The  Center  is  seen 
as  a  clear  demonstration  of  the  continuing  commitment  of  the  U.S.  to  the  Asia- 
Pacific  region.   The  Center  is  viewed  as  an  excellent  networking  vehicle  for 
regional  military  officers,  and  best  serves  U.S.  interests  by  focusing  on 
interoperability  among  our  armed  services,  coalition  building  in  times  of 
crisis,  and  the  underlying  need  to  maintain  stability  throughout  the  region. 

The  Center  will  accomplish  its  mission  by  integrating  two  academic 
approaches.   A  Research  and  Conference  Center  that  will  discuss  contemporary 
security  concerns,  and  a  College  of  Security  Studies  to  study  defense 
economics  and  the  policies  relating  to  past,  present,  and  future  security 
concerns.   The  college  will  include  foreign  faculty  members. 

Military  and  civilian  representatives  from  25  Asia-Pacific  nations  have 
been  briefed  on  the  concept  emd  consistently  reacted  with  an  overwhelming, 
positive  response  to  the  initiative  and  have  pledged  their  full  support  for 
"An  idea  whose  time  has  come." 
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RULES  OF  THE  SEA 

Question:   Admiral  Macke,  would  you  please  conunent  on  press  reports  that  PRC 
naval  and  air  forces  engaged  the  USS  Kitty  Hawk  in  a  series  of  provocations? 
Have  operating  procedures  for  U.S.  naval  vessels  been  altered  in  any  way 
because  of  these  incidents? 

--  Are  "rules  of  the  sea"  a  subject  of  military-to-military  discussions 
with  the  People's  Republic  of  China? 
If  so,  in  what  context? 

Admiral  Macke:  DELETED 

Operating  procedures  for  U.  S.  Naval  vessels  and  aircraft  have  not  been 
altered  because  of  the  PRC  reaction  to  S-3  operations. 

Concerning  military- to-military  discussions  with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  the  "rules  of  the  sea"  or  law  of  the  sea  principles  have  not  yet  been  a 
subject  of  discussion.   However,  on  5  January  1995,  the  American  Embassy, 
Beijing,  conveyed  a  set  of  talking  points  and  commentary  on  baselines  to  the 
Chinese  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Treaty  and  Law  Department  Counselor. 

Additionally,  upon  the  March  1995  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
a  Department  of  Defense- led  working  group  was  established  to  prepare  a  formal 
plan  for  Sino- American  military  activities  discussions.   The  working  group 
proposed  to  create  a  cooperative,  non- confrontational  and  continuing  dialogue 
concerning  activities  by  the  United  States  and  People's  Republic  of  China 
maritime  and  air  forces.   To  this  end,  the  working  group  proposed  a 
consultative  process  institutionalized  by  a  bilateral  agreement  that  would 
include  an  annual  meeting,  substantive  working  groups  and  seminars/exchanges. 
A  United  States  Pacific  Command- initiative,  operational  law  exchanges  with 
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regional  militaries,  to  include  China,  has  been  proposed  as  an  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  the  potential  benefits  of  United  States-China  military 
cooperation.   This  operational  law  exchange  would  address  issues  involving  the 
law  of  the  sea/oceans  policy,  freedom  of  navigation  euid  other  topics. 
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TEAM  SPIRIT 

Question:   In  recent  years,  "TEAM  SPIRIT",  the  annual  training  exercise  in 

South  Korea,  has  become  a  political  issue  with  Pyongyang.   How  valuable  is  the 

"TEAM  SPIRIT"  Exercise  as  a  training  tool?  When  do  we  intend  to  resume  this 
important  exercise? 


Admiral  Macke:  DELETED 
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SOUTH  CHINA  SEA  ISSUE  AT  ASEAN  REGIONAL  FORUM 

Ouestion:   Individual  governments  will  be  able  to  raise  the  South  China  Sea 
issue  at  the  ASEAN  Regional  Forum  meeting  in  July.   Does  the  Administration 
plan  to  issue  a  definitive  statement  of  American  policy  in  time  for  this 
meeting? 

Will  such  a  statement  go  beyond  previous  statements  opposing  the  use 
of  force  and  supporting  freedom  of  the  seas? 


Admiral  Macke :   On  10  May  1995  the  State  Department  issued  a  formal  public 
statement  of  U.S.  policy  on  the  South  China  Sea/Spratlys,  reiterating  that  no 
disputed  claims  are  recognized,  calling  on  all  parties  to  exercise  restraint 
and  reduce  tension,  and  upholding  the  UN  Convention  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  as 
the  appropriate  basis  of  all  maritime  claims.   At  the  Association  of  Southeast 
Asian  Nations  (ASEAN)  Regional  Forum  (ARF)  in  Brunei  in  May  95,  A/S  Lord  as 
U.S.  delegation  head  commented  on  the  appropriateness  of  the  topic  for  ARF 
consideration.   But,  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  the  ARF  will  deal  with  the 
South  China  Sea/Spratly  issue.   For  our  part,  we  will  be  strongly  supportive 
of  regional  efforts  toward  tension  reduction  and  conflict  resolution  consonant 
with  U.S.  policy  euid  the  Law  of  the  Sea. 
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EFFECT  OF  VIETNAM  JOINING  ASEAN 

Question:   How  will  the  inclusion  of  Vietnam  into  the  Association  of  Southeast 
Asian  Nations  (ASEAN)  later  this  year  affect  our  close  relationship  with  that 
organization? 

Will  U.S.  aid  and  arms  sales  policies  have  to  be  adjusted  to  address 
the  inclusion  of  Vietnam  into  ASEAN? 

Admiral  Macke :   Vietnam's  joining  the  Association  of  Southeast  Asian  Nations 
(ASEAN)  is  a  positive  step  in  Vietnam's  reintegration  into  the  diplomatic  and 
economic  affairs  of  Southeast  Asia.   The  United  States  has  a  strong  interest 
in  a  stable  and  prosperous  Southeast  Asia. 
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THE  FUTURE  ROLE  OF  THE  PLA 

Mr .  Kim :   I  agree  with  your  statement  that,  "as  China's  future  unfolds,  the 
People's  Liberation  Army  (PLA)  will  clearly  play  a  pivotal  role."   And,  I 
agree  with  your  assessment  that  the  U.S.  needs  to  be  engaged  in  a  responsible 
way  with  the  Chinese  military.   What  exact  role  do  you  anticipate  for  the  PLA 
in  the  power  struggles  that  have  already  begun  to  emerge  in  the  coming  post- 
Deng  era? 


Admiral  Macke :   The  PLA  is  committed  primarily  to  internal  security  and 
preservation  of  the  regime  with  a  secondary  mission  of  national  defense.   Its 
ability  to  influence  the  selection  of  national  leaders  and  the  adoption  of 
pioblic  and  foreign  policies  is  important  but  limited.   Prof essionalization  and 
modernization,  instead,  describe  the  PLA's  present  and  future  role,  as  senior 
generals  deal  with  equipment  and  training  issues  associated  with  building  a 
reliable  force. 
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PEOPLE'S  LIBERATION  ARMY  ECONOMIC  ACTIVITY 

Mr ■  Kim :  The  PLA  appears  to  be  getting  even  more  involved  in  non-military, 
economic  operations- -such  as  the  ownership  of  tourist  hotels  and  civilian 
industries . 

(a)  How  much  is  the  PLA  budget  (and  by  PLA  I  also  mean  to  include  the  Air 
Force  and  Navy)  supplemented  by  these  commercial,  profit-making  ventures? 

(b)  How  does  this  focus  on  private,  commercial  initiatives  affect  the 
PLA's  readiness  and  military  modernization  efforts? 

(c)  Is  this  increased  involvement  in  the  commercial  sector  a  sign  that 
the  PLA  is  destined  to  permanently  be  a  "dual -function"  military  organization 
like  the  Indonesian  military  has  been? 


Admiral  Macke : 

(a)  China's  official  defense  budget  for  1995  is  $7.4  billion.   This 
figure  does  not  cover  numerous  military-related  expenditures  in  research  and 
development  and  weapons  acquisitions.   The  People's  Liberation  Army's  (PLA) 
numerous  and  varied  economic  activities  probably  double  this  figure,  making 
their  contributions  anywhere  between  $6-8  billion. 

(b)  Prof it -making  ventures  and  agricultural  production  enable  the  PLA  to 
acquire  advanced  weapons  systems  and  to  feed  itself.   Preoccupation  with  these 
non-military  distractions  may  adversely  affect  training  and  readiness. 

(c)  The  PLA  plays  a  very  different  role  tham  the  Indonesian  Army's  dual 
function.   The  Chinese  Communist  Party  jealously  guards  its  position  as  the 
country's  sole  arbiter  of  legitimacy  and  tries  to  restrict  the  military's  role 
to  national  defense  and  internal  security. 
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CAPABILITIES  OF  REGIONAL  MILITARIES 

Mr ■  Kim :   The  noted  Australian  defense  expert,  Dr.  Paul  Dibb,  recently  issued 
a  paper  in  which  he  predicted  that  militaries  in  the  region  may  be  reduced  in 
size,  but  will  have  greater  firepower  and  mobility.   He  also  noted  that  the 
most  important  change  will  occur  in  the  technology  order  of  battle  of  these 
armed  forces.   I  understand  that  the  U.S.  maintains  an  overwhelming 
superiority  in  this  important  category  at  the  present  time.   How  is  the  U.S. 
addressing  the  increased  capabilities  of 

regional  militaries  in  combat  systems,  electronic  coxinter-measures,  over-the- 
horizon  targeting,  anti-submarine  measures  aind  more  accurate,  reliable  and 
lethal  weapons  systems? 

Admiral  Macke :   I  must  agree  with  Dr.  Dibb  with  regard  to  his  prediction  that 

militaries  in  the  Pacific- Indiein  Ocean  region  will  be  reduced  in  size.   He  is 

also  correct  in  assessing  that  regional  militaries  will  field  more  modem, 

lethal  and  technologically  advauiced  weapons  systems,  albeit  in  smaller 

numbers.   However,  for  the  forseeo±ile  future  the  U.S.  will  maintain  an 

overwhelming  superiority  in  applying  combat  power  where  ever  it  is  needed. 

In  order  to  ensure  the  U.S.  maintains  its  combat  technological  edge,  I 

work  very  closely  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the 

Service  Chiefs  in  highlighting  what  I  believe  are  the  most  important  areas  for 

force  modernization.   The  Chairmcin  and  the  Service  Chiefs  then  incorporate 

them  into  the  program  and  budgeting  system.   Areas  which  I  believe  the  U.S. 

must  maintain  an  xindisputed  combat  edge  for  example  include:   Improved  strike 

aircraft,  global /theater  command  auid  control,  improved  precision  munitions, 

shallow  water  warfighting  technology.   The  foregoing,  by  all  means,  is  not  a 

complete  list,  however,  it  illustrates  the  wide  range  of  areas  in  which  the 

U.S.  must  maintain  its  edge. 
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STRATEGIC  RESPONSIBILITIES  AND  INTERESTS 

Mr ■  Kim :   From  reviewing  the  Defense  Department's  recent  report  on  US  strategy 
in  the  region  it  is  evident  that  the  US  will  continue  to  have  far-flung 
strategic  responsibilities  auid  interests  in  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans.   I 
fully  agree  with  this  assessment.   However,  I  have  read  reports  that  the 
number  of  US  carriers  allocated  to  the  Pacific- Indian  Ocean  region  may  be 
reduced.   If  this  is  so,  I  am  concerned  about  our  ability  to  meet  all  of  our 
responsibilities  and  protect  all  of  our  interests. 

(a)  How  many  carriers  are  presently  allocated  to  this  region? 

(b)  Are  there  plans  to  downsize  this  force? 

(c)  Are  there  any  plans  to  end  the  homeporting  of  one  of  our  carriers 
in  Japan?   If  so,  why  and  where  would  it  be  reassigned  to? 

Admiral  Macke :   Currently  there  are  twelve  carriers  in  the  Navy's  order  of 

battle.   Of  these,  six  are  allocated  to  the  Pacific  Command  which  includes  the 

entire  Pacific- Indian  Ocean  region. 

There  are  currently  no  plans  to  downsize  the  number  of  carriers  allocated 
to  the  Pacific  Command. 

With  regard  to  Japan,  there  are  no  plans  to  end  carrier  overseas 
homeporting  in  Japan. 
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AIRCRAFT  CARRIERS 

Mr.  Kim.   At  present,  the  "aircraft  carrier  club"  is  very  select  in 
membership. 

(a)  What  impact  on  security  and  stability  in  the  region  does  Thailand's 
acquisition  of  a  new  VSTOL  carrier  have? 

(b)  What  are  the  prospects  for  China's  deployment  of  a  carrier? 

(c)  Is  it  India's  intention  to  replace  its  ageing  carriers?   If  so,  how 
many  and  what  kind  of  replacements (s)  are  expected? 

(d)  Have  there  been  any  serious  discussions  in  Japan  about  developing  a 
Japanese  carrier  capability? 

Admiral  Macke: 

(a)  Thailand's  acquisition  of  a  new  VSTOL  carrier  as  part  of  its  ongoing 
naval  modernization  effort  will  have  negligible  impact  on  security  and 
stability  in  the  region.  Thailand  is  not  viewed  as  a  serious  threat  by  einy 
country  in  South  Asia,  nor  does  it  view  other  countries  as  a  threat  to  its 
security.   The  stated  missions  of  the  carrier,  which  will  be  completed  in  1997 
and  based  in  the  Gulf  of  Thailand,  are  search  and  rescue,  humanitarian 
disaster  relief,  and  anti-piracy. 

(b)  The  intelligence  community  estimates  DELETED 

(c)  India  plans  to  replace  both  its  carriers  with  a  mix  of  3-5  small 
foreign  and  indigenously-produced  VSTOL  carriers.   India  is  considering  buying 
one  British  INVINCIBLE -class,  French  FOCH-class,  Italian  GARIBALDI -class,  or 
Russia's  KIEV-class  carrier  to  replace  INS  Vikrant  by  the  turn  of  the  century. 
India  also  plans  to  build  DELETED  ton  "air  defense"  VSTOL  carriers  based  on 
one  of  these  designs  beginning  early  next  century.   The  first  unit  will 
replace  INS  Viraat,  and  additional  units  will  allow  India  to  maintain  two 
operational  carriers  at  all  times. 
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(d)  Japan  has  discussed  the  development  of  aircraft  carriers  for  at  least 
the  past  40  years.   However,  there  has  been  and  continues  to  be  considerable 
public  and  political  opposition  to  a  Japanese  carrier  program.   A  change  in 
the  regional  military  balance  (such  as  China's  acquisition  of  a  carrier)  could 
alter  public  and  political  perception.  DELETED 
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Mr.  Kim:   What  is  the  power  projection  capability  of  the  Russicin  Far  East 
Fleet? 

Admiral  Macke:   The  overall  power  projection  capability  of  the  Russian  Pacific 

Fleet  (PACFLT)  is  significant  relative  to  other  navies  in  the  region. 

However,  the  fleet's  potential  is  limited  by  financial  constraints. 

The  main  force  for  power  projection  is  Russia's  strategic  assets. 
Conventional  forces  in  the  Far  East  include  a  modest  eunphibious  capability, 
DELETED 

Conventional  power  projection  is  severely  limited  due  to  PACFLT' s  lack  of 
funding.   Financial  problems  are  directly  responsible  for  the  fleet's  low 
levels  of  activity.  DELETED 
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RELATIONS  WITH  PACIFIC  ISLAND  NEIGHBORS 

Mr.  Kim:   How  would  you  characterize  our  current  relations  with  our 
independent  island  neighbors  in  the  Pacific? 

Admiral  Macke:   Our  relations  with  the  isleind  nations  are  excellent.   The  good 

will  the  island  nations  developed  toward  the  U.S.  during  World  War  Two  is 

still  apparent.   Unfortunately,  it  has  diminished  somewhat  with  the  lessening 

of  the  islands'  strategic  importamce  in  recent  years  that  has  reinforced  a 

perception  of  U.S.  neglect  among  some  island  leaders.   I  think  we  caoi  expect 

continuing  pressure  for  additional  assistance  to  many  of  these  nations. 

Because  of  New  Zealaind's  adoption  of  anti -nuclear  legislation  a  decade 

ago,  we  suspended  our  alliance  relationship.   Eighteen  months  ago,  we  revised 

our  policy  and  initiated  senior  level  contacts,  including  between  our 

respective  militaries,  as  part  of  our  effort  to  renew  a  dialogue  on  security 

issues.   Prime  Minister  Bolger's  recent  White  House  visit  was  an  important 

milestone  in  that  effort.   I  plan  to  visit  New  Zealand  shortly  as  part  of  our 

renewed  dialogue  with  Senior  New  Zealand  officials.   New  Zealand  has  made 

major  contributions  to  world  peacekeeping  in  recent  years  and  we  would  like  to 

encourage  its  further  participation  and  review  the  relevancy  of  its  anti- 

nuclear  legislation  in  the  wake  of  all  the  post -Cold  War  changes  in  the 

international  environment. 
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